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PREFACE. 


The  treatise  now  offered  to  the  public  was  written  prima- 
rily for  the  use  of  college  and  university  students  in  their 
preparation  for  the  class-room.  It  supposes  some  familiarity 
witii  psychological  and  philosophical  studies,  and  a  willingness 
to  think  closely  and  earnestly  concerning  the  important  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  man's  duties  and  his  moral  responsibil- 

•        •  •    • 
ity.    In  preparing  this  vQlutkie'^lhe  autjio^  has  endeavored  to 

meet  the  wants  of  those  'Students  *and'  readers,  who,  though 

somewhat  mature  in  their  philosophical^  jthpaking,  and  disci- 

plined  in  their  intellectual  habits/  BtiU  t^qdfre  expanded  defi- 

nitions  and  abundant  illustrations,' ftitolving'  more  or  less  of 

repetition.    Had  it  been  his  design  simply  to  state  and  defend 

his  own  views  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  morals,  in  a  strictly 

scientific  form,  he  would  have  written  a  somewhat  different 

book.     It  is  Bot,  and  was  not  designed  to  be,  in  form  a 

scholastic  treatise;   although  it  takes  cognizance  of  both  the 

psychological  and  metaphysical  foundations  of  ethics,  and  aims 

to  trace  all  its  conclusions  to  ultimate  facts  and  principles. 

For  the    opinions  expressed  in  this  treatise,   the   treatise 

itself  is  responsible;  and  it  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  rea- 
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sons  which  are  offered  in  Bopport  of  its  leading  positions. 
Both  the  opinions,  and  the  groands  of  tiiem,  are  the  fruits 
of  more  or  less  reading  and  reflection ;  and  none  of  them  have 
been  inconsiderately  adopted.     It  is  possible  that  the  theory 
of  morals  will  be  thought  by  some  to  have  been  treated  with 
too  great  fulness  and  minuteness.     But,  in  the  view  of  the 
writer,  the  most,  if  not  aU,  of  these  tiieoretical  questions  have 
a  more  or  less  directly  practical  bearing,  and  are  sure  to  be 
important  in  the  crises  of  actual  life.    For  the  completeness 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  a  somewhat  full  and  critical  exhibi- 
tion of  the  progress  of  ethical  speculation  is  also  required. 
Such  an  historical  sketch  tlie  author  had  intended  to  furnish, 
but  was  deterred  by  the  fear  of  making  his  treatise  incon- 
veniently large,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  content  himself 
with  a  few  scanty  and  incomplete  historical  notices. 

The  practical  discussions   and  enforcements  may  seem   to 
some  of  his  readers  Ui.fceUoo  Jongj  Jo  others,  too  brief.     The 
author  has  aimed,  to  freat*^l  questions  of  this  kind  in  the 
llKht  of  Uu5  prin<;JJ)fe8^^Mch*^derlie  them,  and  to  leave  to 
his  ritmh^rM  to  *Hii|t|^]y^'^n^i;jC 'Ot  the  special  applications  which 
wciulii  imhintlly  iifigtfpNt 'thcnnefelVes.     He  earnestly  hopes  that 
thtt  (ll4«iititiiiiM  iif   tniuiy  of  these  practical  questions  may  be 
a  htmlllifiil   liigipMl   niui   moral  discipline  to  many  persons  of 
iNith  Mi^iinH,  luiit  It^ml  Minm  U)  invest  a  life  of  duty  with  the 
dignity  1111(1  hinport  whirh  properly  belong  to  .it.     Especially 
dooH  li(«  (li^Hlrn  timt  Mio  onforooment  of  social  obligations  may 
awiikuii  III  tlio   iiiIiuIm  of  young   persons  a  more  enlightened 
judKHitMit,  li  inorif  fervid  faith,  and  a  more  ardent  zeal  with 
HMipc^c^t  to   thoHo   lustitutious  which  give  to  Chi'istendom  its 
organic  life. 
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To  ODe  topic  he  has  endeavored  to  do  ample  justice,  and 
that  is  the  theoretic  import  and  value  of  the  Christian  ethics, 
—  a  topic  which  seems  to  him  to  have  been  surprisingly 
neglected  by  English  writers,  notwithstanding  that  the  English 
literature  is  so  abundant  in  ethical  treatises,  the  most  of  wliich 
were  written  by  Christian  theologians,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  supernatural  Christianity.  While  the  author  has  scru- 
pulously avoided  urging  its  claims  to  superiority  from  any 
higher  than  its  human  excellence  and  human  authority,  he 
sees  no  reason  why  the  New  Testament  should  not  be  fairly 
considered,  in  regard  to  its  ethical  rank  and  significance,  by 
the  side  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethica^  the  De  OfflciiSy  Butler's 
SermonSy  or  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics. 

With  these  remarks,  the  treatise  is  commended  to  the  favor- 
able judgment  of  thoughtful  readers,  at  a  time  and  in  a  coun- 
try when  and  where  ethical  questions  ought  to  be  seriously 

•        •  •    * 

considered,  wisely  answered;  &nd  ^feaiiesaly  applied  to  public 

and  private  life. 


.*  :  ••  • 
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poses should  be.  Also  in  respect  to  many  actions.  Reasons  for 
disagreement  in  respect  to  others. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

O&iGTxr  AUD  Katubb  of  Moral  Rblatioks 133 

{  48.  Conclusion  of  preceding  chapter.  Theory  yery  common  that 
moral  relations  are  simple  and  indefinable. — J  49.  Held  in.Tarious 
forms.  (1)  The  theory  of  the  moral  sense.  — $60.  (2)  The  theory  of 
the  moral  reason.  — $  51.  (8)  The  theory  of  the  practical  reason,  or 
categorical  imperative.  —  §  52.  IV.  The  theory  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  a  special  application  of  self-consciousness  and  will.  These 
theories  tested  by  consciousness.  —  §  53.  (1)  Moral  qualities  affirmed 
only  of  spiritual  beings  and  their  voluntary  acts.  (2)  Of  such  acts 
and  states  when  tried  by  man's  natural  capacities.  —  §  54.  (3)  By 
these  natural  capacities  as  indicating  the  end  for  which  he  exists. 
—  §  55.  (4)  These  processes  of  reflection  give  the  elements  of  moral 
good  and  evil.  (5)  These  processes  can  be  performed  at  an  early 
age.  Experiences  of  childhood.  —  §  56.  Are  continued  after  devel- 
opment into  manhood.  Tlie  standard,  or  law,  is  ideal. — §  57.  Pro- 
vides for  man's  relations  to  his  fellows.  Supremacy  of  moral  law 
provided  for.  —  §  58.  Recapitulation.  —  §  59.  Recapitulation  and 
syntheais.    Relation  to  metaphysical  and  theological  theory.  . 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thk  Moral  Fbslings 152 

$  60.  Place  of  the  emotions  in  an  ethical  theory.  — §  61.  (1)  Feelings 
of  self-approval  and  self-reproach.  —  §  62.  (2)  Obligation.  Feeling 
and  judgment.  The  elementary  feeling  considered  first.  Is  felt 
towards  a  person. — The  feeling  is  unique. —  §  63.  Not  limited  to 
our  fellow-men.  Lifted  up  to  God.  —  §  64.  Obligation  originally 
respects  the  claim  of  another.  The  external  symbolizes  and  sug- 
gests the  internal.  Supposed  mystery  of  obligation.  Kant's  cate- 
gorical imperative.  Warburton's  saying.  Theory  of  this  treatise. 
Janet's  exposition.  —  §  65.  Theory  of  Thomas  Brown.  Hutcheson's 
doctrine.  Warburton's  criticism  on  Sbaftesbury,  Clarke,  etc.  Dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  Kant.  J.  A.  Froude.  Herbert  Spencer. 
Kant's  relation  to  Spencer.  James  Martineau.  — $66.  (3)  Sense  of 
merit  and  demerit.    Supposes  society,  —  a  complex  emotion. 
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$  67.  ObJectionB  to  onr  theory.  (1)  The  procesBes  required  suppose 
impossible  acts  of  reflection.  Reflection  needed  to  gain,  but  not  to 
apply  them.  (2)  Implies  that  moral  distinctions  should  be  origin^ 
ated  at  too  early  an  age.  Requires  only  such  relations  as  an  infant 
can  master.  (3)  Resolves  moral  into  selfish  relations.  The  position 
of  a  Judge  differs  from  that  of  an  actor.  Voluntary  benevolence, 
when  exercised  and  estimated,  is  alike  unselfish.  (4)  Does  not 
explain  sense  of  obligation,  (ft)  Supposes  an  actual  trial  of  right 
and  wrong.  —  §  68.  Counter-objections.  L  The  intuitional  theory. 
(1)  Unnecessary,  and  therefore  unphilosoi^ical.  (2)  Contradicts 
the  testimony  of  consciousness.  (3)  Superadds  a  relation  that  is 
superfluous.  (4)  Cannot  account  for  the  ethical  emotions.  (5)  Con- 
founds intuitional  judgments  with  those  rapidly  formed.  (6)  Is 
self-contradictory.  (7)  Incapable  of  consistent  application  in  prac- 
tice. (8)  Does  violence  to  the  natural  desire  for  well-being.  Lotze's 
criticism  on  Kant.  Ueberweg's.  (9)  Introduces  a  strife  between 
two  legitimate  impulses,  n.  The  theory  of  moral  sense.  Anal- 
ogous to  aesthetic  sensibility.  Defects  of  this  theory,  m.  The 
theory  of  the  practical  reason.  Reverence  before  the  law  is 
a  sensibility.  —§69.  The  theory  of  Bishop  Butler.  Butler  gives  no 
analysis  of  the  moral  faculty.  Defective  statement  of  the  principle 
of  reflection.  Following  nature  according  to  Butler.  Fails  to  do 
justice  to  final  cause.  Does  not  explain  the  ethical  emotions. 
James  Martineau's  criticism  of  Butler. 
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$  70.  Hitherto  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  feelings  and  pur- 
poses. Morality  cannot  be  limited  to  the  intentions.  The  actions 
also  important.  —  §  71.  Reasons  why  they  are  important.  (1)  They 
execute  the  purposes.  (2)  They  manifest  them.  (3)  Make  thorn 
more  energetic.  (4)  Confirm  them  into  habits.  —§  72.  Rules  for  the 
feelings  include  rules  for  the  actions.  Certain  actions  are  invaria- 
bly right.  Many  actions  are  obligatory  only  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Exceptional  cases  which  justify  themselves.  —  §  73.  Moral 
significance  of  actions  varies  with  manners.  Modes  or  manners 
vary.  Morality  of  the  Chinese. — §  74.  Sometimes  exceptions  are 
frequent.  Maxims  of  prudence.  Private  and  individual  codes.  — 
§  75.  Objection  stated  and  answered.  Important  advantages  from 
this  arrangement.  Men  responsible  for  their  judgments  as  truly  as 
for  their  conduct.  — §  76.  The  commanding  duties  of  life  admit  of 
rare  exceptions. —  §  77.  The  end  justifies  the  means.— §78.  The 
calculation  of  consequences.  Every  person  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  community.    True  relation  of  end  to  means.    Difference  h^ 
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tween  a  change  in  the  terms  related,  and  a  change  in  the  relations. 
.  —  §  79.  Direction  of  the  intention.  —  §  80.  The.  noblest  feature  of 
Christian  ethics. — §  81.  .Esthetic  quality  in  ethics.  Moral  beauty 
in  feeling  and  in  act.  The  beauty  of  virtue,  how  conceived  and  de- 
scribed. Appropriate  garb  of  virtue.  Virtue  often  misrepresented. 
Vice  connected  with  grace  and  beauty  of  manners. 
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{ 82.  The  acknowledged  diversity  of  definitions  and  theories.  Ap- 
plied to  a  wider  or  narrower  field.  Right  and  wrong  may  be  lim- 
ited to  a  solitary  individual.  Right  and  wrong  when  limited  to 
these  relations.— §  83.  When  other  beings  are  introduced.  When 
the  Supreme  is  considered.  These  groups  of  relations  do  not  ex- 
clude one  another.  Different  theories  represent  more  or  fewer 
relations. — §81.  Right  and  wrong  applied  to  different  subjects- 
matter.  Primarily  only  to  the  voluntary  purposes. — §85.  Absolute 
and  relative  rightness.  —  §  86.  In  what  sense  is  morality  eternal  and 
immutable?  They  alwajrs  suppose  moral  beings.  Permanent  and 
fixed  relations  of  the  inner  activities.  —§  87.  The  emotions  equally 
permanent  and  uniform. 

CHAPTER   Xin. 

rHX  EnUCATIOlf  AND  DSVELOPMSMT  OF  THE  MOBAL  JUDOMSKTS  AND 

Fbxlinos 217 

{  88.  Moral  Judgments  and  feelings  seem  to  be  dependent  on  circum- 
stances. One-sided  and  extravagant  statements  in  two  directions. 
—  §  89.  Two  lines  of  inquiry.  Ethical  development  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  community. — §  90.  (1)  Ethical  growth  of  the  individual. 
Early  lessons  of  self-control.  Lessons  of  subjection  to  others.  Dis- 
tinction between  responsibility  to  others  and  to  one's  self.  The 
development  and  recognition  of  a  standard  within.  Final  discov- 
ery that  this  law  is  in  his  own  nature.  These  steps  not  independ- 
ent of  instruction. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

SociAii  Ikfluences  as  Helps  ob  Hindebaitcbs  ik  Morals  ....  223 

§  91.  "Classes  of  social  influences.  The  family.  Society,  law,  and 
religion.  —  §  92.  (1)  They  do  not  originate  the  ethical  judgments 
and  emotions.  —  §  93.  (2)  They  aid  and  quicken  the  intuitional 
power.  These  agencies  train  and  discipline. — §94.  The  relation 
of  extra-ethical  to  ethical  motives.  Self-approbation  and  self- 
reproach,  how  modified.    Mens  corucia  recti,  etc.— §  95.  The  sense 
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of  obligation  and  the  authority  of  our  fellows.  — {  96.  Stuidards  of 
moral  beauty,  how  far  variable.  The  fundamental  principles  never 
openly  assaulted.  External  agencies  cannot  teach  error  so  effec- 
tively as  the  truth.  They  can  partially,  but  not  wholly,  mislead  in 
respect  to  external  conduct.  Their  influences  not  so  effective  for 
evil  as  for  good. —§97.  These  principles  explain  the  differences 
in  the  standards  of  morality.  —  §  98.  Conditions  of  improvement 
in  ethical  standards.  (1)  Education.  Beformation  of  character 
and  life.  —  §  99.  Reformation  of  speculative  and  practical  morals. 
The  instrumentalities  are  rational.  The  effects  are  often  surpris- 
ing. They  are  also  permanent.  The  seal  of  reformers  is  often 
excessive. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Thb  Law  of  Hoitob 237 

$  100.  The  product  of  society.  The  term  social  in  its  import.  Sup- 
poses a  limited  and  special  community.  —  §101.  Rests  upon  an 
implied  contract.  The  law  more  or  less  definite,  though  unwritten. 
Example  of  lawyers.  Of  physicians,  merchants,  thieves,  and  gam- 
blers. Among  gentlemen.  —  §  102.  Does  not  respect  the  motives. 
Conditions  and  privileges.  Often  applied  to  the  feelings  and 
purposes. —  §  103.  Its  defects.  Respects  a  part  of  man's  nature. 
Divides  and  distracts  the  being. —  §  104.  Why  attractive  to  the 
moralist.    Is  energetic.    Is  more  or  less  artificial. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Conscisncb 213 

§  106.  The  subject  has  been  anticipated.  Often  used  for  the  entire 
moral  nature.  The  reason  why.  Why  improper.  Consciousness 
conspicuous  in  the  moral  functions.  —  §  10().  Conscience  limited  to 
the  intellect  and  sensibility.  When  employed  upon  a  special  sub- 
ject-matter. —  §  107.  Applied  to  their  products  also.  Individual 
and  public  conscience.  2vyn$pi|9tc,  Svvcidiiatc,  and  'EnUpiait.  —  §  108. 
As  an  intellectual  power.  How  far  infallible  and  fallible.  Certain, 
doubtful,  aud  vacillating.  —  §  109.  Conscience  as  sensibility.  Emo- 
tional experiences  on  decision. —  §  110.  Can  be  cultivated  and 
developed. —  §  111.  Can  be  debased  and  darkened.  Cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. Reformed  under  disadvantages.  Its  independence  and 
supremacy. —  §  112.  Its  supreme  authority. —§  113.  Should  con- 
science always  be  obeyed?  Figuratively  characterized.  —  §  114. 
May  it  ever  be  disobeyed?  —  §  116.  The  p>erverted  and  dishonest 
conscience.  Methods  by  which  it  is  misled.  —  §  IIG.  Possible  dis- 
crepancy between  the  real  and  fictitious  conscience.  —  §  117.  Is  it 
ever  best  not  to  reason,  and  when?  The  intuitive  tact  of  con- 
science. 
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{ 118.  Cases  of  conscience  defined.  Casuistry  as  a  profession.  When 
especially  needf al.  —  §  119.  Moral  quality  properly  limited  to  the 
purposes.  —  §  120.  Certain  actions  never  admit  of  question.  —  §  121. 
When  cases  of  conscience  become  serious.  —  §  122.  Casuistry  is 
concerned  with  the  effects  of  actions.  Temper  in  which  such  ques- 
tions should  be  prosecuted.  —  §  123.  Tolerance  defined.  Limited  to 
what  questions.    Toleration,  in  its  special  meaning. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

Christian  Theort  of  Morals 266 

$  12^  Our  concern  with  this  theory  is  speculative  only.  From  a  nat- 
uralistic point  of  view.  It  is  no  less  ethical  because  religious.  Not 
scholastic,  but  popular. — §125.  Moral  distinctions  pertain  to  the 
intentions.  —  §  126.  As  expressing  the  character.  —  §  127.  Mani- 
fested in  actions.  —  §  128.  Not  originated  by  the  divine  command. 

—  §  129.  Though  re-enforced  by  it.  —  §  130.  Appeal  to  love  of  happi^ 
ness.  Thoroughly  unselfish.  Ethical  and  personal  motives  capa- 
ble of  being  harmonized. —  §  131.  Benevolence  comprehends  all 
duties  from  man  to  man.  —  §  132.  This  benevolence  eminently  pure 
and  disinterested.  Its  quality  specially  unselfish.  The  cross. — 
§  133.  Duties  as  qualified  by  Christian  motives.  Christian  types 
of  benevolence.  Justice.  Estimate  of  the  value  of  the  individual 
man.  Obligations  to  justice  and  veracity.  Christian  sense  of  honor. 
Christian  estimate  of  sexual  purity.  -—  §  134.  External  actions  of 
the  greatest  and  least  consequence.  Requisitions  uncompromising. 
Tbe  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment.  Example.  Rules  which 
respect  the  purposes  uniform  and  exacting.  —  §  135.  Christian  eth- 
ics provides  for  prog^ss.  Involves  progressive  enlightenment. 
The  only  system  that  provides  for  progress.  Christian  ethics  so- 
cial. Applies  to  all  human  relations  and  duties.  —  §136.  Gives 
instruction  by  principles,  rather  than  by  rules.  Many  are  in  para- 
doxical phrase.  Liable  to  be  misconstrued.  Charged  with  being 
weak  and  effeminate.  With  overlooking  important  virtues.  Du- 
ties with  respect  to  property  and  civil  government  positively  incul- 
cated. Opposite  charges  urged  against  it.  Reasons  why  it  did  not 
discuss  political  duties  more  minutely.    Criticism  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 

—  §137.  Christian  ethics  called  impracticable. —  §  138.  The  Chris- 
tian contrasted  with  every  other  ethics.  —  §  139.  Whence  did  it  ori- 
ginate? —  §  140.  Further  questions  concerning  this  system.  — §  141. 
(1)  Are  the  ethics  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  the  same  ?  How 
far  different  ? — §  142.  (2)  In  what  sense  is  there  progress  from  one 
to  the  other  ?  Every  living  system  must  be  progressive.  The  He- 
brew system  specially  progressive. — §  143.  (3)  Are  any  of  the  pre- 
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CQpts  of  the  Old  Testament  immoral  ?  Theory  of  these  precepts.  — 
§  144.  Ethical  interpretation  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  war.  Examples 
and  practices  should  be  interpreted  by  the  historic  sense. — §145. 
(4)  By  what  formulsB  can  we  practically  apply  scriptural  precepts  ? 
— §146.  Questions  respecting  the  application  even  of  positive 
teachings. 
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§  147.  Previous  inquiries,  and  their  results.  Prepare  for  other  inve»- 
tigations.  —  §  148.  Ethics  respect  the  voluntary  purposes.  Special 
rules  of  duty  change  with  circumstances.  Induction  required  in 
every  ethical  code.  Induction  includes  tact.  —  §  149.  Materials 
objective  and  subjective.  Example.  ~  §  160.  Objection  to  using  the 
feelings.  Classification  of  duties.  — 151.  Duties  usually  defined  by 
their  objects. — §  152.  Why  we  begin  with  duties  to  ourselves. 
Why,  and  in  what  sense,  all  duties  are  duties  to  God. 

I. 
CHAPTEB  n. 

DUTDES  TO  OUBSELVBS.  —  ThKIS  GbNEBAL  PrIKCIPLB 312 

§  153.  Fundamental  principle.  Self-love  defined.  —  §  154.  The  objec- 
tive self  is  also  the  moral  self.  Duties  which  terminate  with  our- 
selves. Duties  to  ourselves  not  easily  defined. — §  155.  Good  of 
character  and  good  of  condition.  Good  of  character  always  su- 
preme.—  §  156.  Moral  importance  of  simple  emotions.  Stoic  and 
Christian  self-culture.  —  §  157.  Duties  which  respect  the  condition. 
For  the  present  and  the  future.  — §  158.  Obligation  to  prudence. 
§  150.  Relations  to  the  habits  important.  How  designated.  —  §  160. 
Asceticism.  Christianity  not  ascetic.  ^§  161.  Objection  to  ascet- 
icism. 
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Duties  which  kespkct  the  Bodily  Appetites  and  the  Bodily  Life,  325 

§  162.  Appetites  characterized.  —  §  163.  Distinguished  from  other  sen- 
sibilities.—§  164.  Compared  with  the  other  sensibilities. — §165. 
How  related  to  the  future. — §  166.  Special  limitations  of  the  appe- 
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tites.  — $  167.  Alleged  dignity  and  rights  of  the  appetites.  — $  168. 
How  far  a  man  is  responsible  for  the  future.  —  §  169.  Social  aspects 
of  the  appetites.  —  %  170.  The  appetites  made  to  be  controlled. — 
$  171.  Natural  restraints  and  corrections.  Sexual  vice  and  seduc- 
tion. — §  172.  Besponsibility  for  others.  Special  duties  with  respect 
to  intoxicating  liquors.  — §  173.  Duties  which  respect  the  health 
and  life. — §  174.  Tenacity  and' strength  of  the  desire  of  life. — §  175. 
Value  of  human  life  under  theism.  Criminality  of  suicide.  —  §  176* 
Imprudence  and  recklessness.  Preservation  of  life  not  a  supreme 
end.  Many  things  are  preferable  to  life.  —  §  177.  In  what  sense  the 
right  to  life  is  inalienable. 
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DUTIXS  TO  OUBSBLVBS  WHICH  BB8PECT  THB  InTBLLBCT 315 

{  178.  Natural  impulses  to  knowledge.— §  179.  Activity  the  condi- 
tion of  growth.  Men  enforce  this  duty.  — 180.  Each  individual  has 
a  special  sphere  of  duty.  — §  181.  The  community  holds  a  man  to 
his  profession.  —  $  182.  Intellectual  duties  respecting  ethical  truth. 
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{  183.  Subjective  effects  of  the  feelings. — §  184.  General  rule  in  re- 
spect to  the  emotions. — §  185.  Importance  of  the  emotions  that  are 
not  expressed.  Strength  of  inward  habits  of  feeling.  —  §  186.  Their 
relation  to  subsequent  acts.  Feelings  cultivated  by  their  objects. 
— §  187.  Habits  of  certain  desires.  Gambling.  Gambling  in  busi- 
ness. —§  188.  Speculation  defined.  Less  dangerous  than  gambling 
proper.— §  189.  Ventures  in  lotteries.  Raffling  at  fairs.  — §190. 
Habits  as  related  to  the  feelings.— §  191.  Self-inspection,  when 
useful,  and  hurtful.  —  §  192.  Asceticism  of  the  feelings.  Sentiment- 
alists a  species  of  ascetics. 
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$  193.  Every  man  has  individual  wants.^  Men  naturally  supply  them, 
and  aid  one  another.  Meaning  of  wants.  This  supply  involves 
effort  and  skill.- §  194.  Supposes  property,  and  the  duty  of  acquir- 
ing it.  This  duty  called  in  question.  —  §  195.  Certain  classes  of  men 
supposed  to  be  exempted  from  this  duty.  —  §  19G.  Supposed  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament.  —  §  197.  The  right  to  property.    Rights 
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in  general.  Genenil  dnty  to  assert  and  defend  onr  rights. » $  198. 
By  aid  of  the  government  if  practicable.  Doctrine  of  self-defence 
sometimes  pressed  to  an  extreme.  Suppose  the  government  fails 
in  its  duty.— §  199.  Self-defence  not  inconsistent  with  Christian 
ethics.  Non-resistance.— §200.  The  duty  of  aelf-respect.  —  §  aOL 
Founded  on  what  assumption. 
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$  202.  Duties  of  man  to  his  fellow,  founded  on  what  principle.  Di- 
vided into  two  classes.  Not  inconsistent  with  securing  our  own 
highest  good.  Includes  the  good  of  others.  —  §  203.  Benevolence 
required,  subjectively  and  objectively  conceived.  Men  alike  in  a 
capacity  for  good.  Also  for  disinterested  sympathy.  Opposing 
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ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

§  1.  Moral  Science  is  the  science  of  duty;  i.e.,  the  science 
which  defines,  regulates,  and  enforces  duty.  This  MoniHrienoe 
definition   is  preliminai-y  and  inadequate,  as  every  JeHned.  Deii- 

nltlon  proTiM- 

definition  must  be  which  is  given  at  the  beginning  lonai  and 
of  a  treatise.  A  satisfactory  and  adequate  defini-  ^■p*"^**** 
tion  of  any  science  can  only  be  attained  by  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  subject-matter  of  which  it  treats.  For  this 
reason  it  should  be  looked  for  at  the  end,  rather  than  at  the 
beginning,  of  our  inquiries.  The  definition  with  which  we  begin 
is  seldom  that  which  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject requires  and  justifies.  ''As  much,  therefore,  as  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  definition  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a 
subject,  is  that  it  should  define  the  scope  of  our  inquiries."  — 
J.  Stuart  Mill:  Logic^  Introductory,  §  1. 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Moral  Sciences,  are  not  infrequently 
used  in  a  wider  sense  as  synonymous  with  psychi-  popaUraM 
cal  or  speculative  science  or  sciences,  for  the  reason  ®'  *•*•  *•"■• 
that  these  are  referred  to  or  assumed  in  Moral  Science  propel 
as  furnishing  the  facts,  principles,  or  methods,  one  or  all,  on 
which  Moral  Science  rests,   or  which  it  presupposes.     This 
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broader  and  more  general  use  of  the  term  is,  however,  not 
likely  to  mislead  any  except  su|)erfieial  thinkers. 

As  a  science,  Moral  Science  proposes  to  give  the  results  of 
careful  obser\'ations,  subtile  and  exhaustive  analyses,  clear  and 
complete  definitions,  verified  inductions,  logical  deductions,  in 
the  form  of  a  consistent,  articulated,  and  finished  system. 

The  scientific  knowledge  of  duty  at  which  we  aim,  also  sup- 
poses that  there  is  a  so-called  popular  knowle<lge 
■■ppoiM  a  which  is  already  possessed  and  made  secure  (cf. 
popnur  T^g  ITumnn  Jntellect,  §435).     Duty  is  a  subjectr 

matter  which  all  men  acknowledge  and  believe  in, 
and  of  which  all  men  think  more  or  less.  All  men  adopt 
principles  of  duty  which  are  more  or  less  correct  and  compre- 
hensive. All  men  accept  rules  of  duty  for  themselves  and 
others  which  are  more  or  less  satisfying  and  sacred.  The 
transition  from  common  to  scientific  knowledge  may  be  less 
abrupt  in  this  than  in  many  other  cases  ;  but  it  does  not  follow, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  less  desirable  to  effect  it.  It  may  be 
even  more  important,  Iweause  of  the  greater  liability  of  men  to 
careless  thinking  and  investigation  in  the  treatment  of  themes 
with  which  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  familiar. 

Every  science  is  also  capable  of  being  applied  as  an  art  to 
^,    some  kind   of   activity  for  which  it  furnishes  the 

Alno  a  practi-  '' 

oil  appUea-  rules.  This  is  conspicuously  true  of  logic  and 
**®"'  aesthetics,  which,  by  means  of  scientific  analyses, 

devise  and  justify  practical  rules  for  the  direction  of  our  think- 
ing and  reasoning,  and  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  our 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime.  In  a  certain  sense,  both 
logic  and  aesthetics  present  rules  for  right  conduct;  but  this 
is  pre-eminently  true  of  Moral  Science,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes 
the  control  of  every  description  of  human  activity,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  modified  by  the  human  will  under  the  influence  of  the 
highest  motives.  The  results  of  its  scientific  knowledge  can 
be  applied  to  the  direction  of  human  conduct  and  the  improve- 
ment of  human  character,  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
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and  the  community,  in  almost  every  concdvable  variety  of 
circamstanees.  Moral  Science,  as  a  system  of  well-grounded 
rules  of  human  character  and  conduct,  is  justly  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  important  of  studies,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
questions  of  duty  present  themselves  to  all  men,  in  all  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  consequences  of  correctly  answering  these 
questions  are  of  the  utmost  practical  importance. 

§  2.    Duty  is  the  subject-matter  of   Moral  Science.     But 
what  is  duty?    We  reply  in  general,  and  provision-  ^^^^i^ ^ 
ally,  Duty  in  the  concrete  is  an  action,  or  collection 
of  actions,  which  ought  to  be  done :  in  the  abstract,  it  is  the 
quality  or  relation  which  is  common  to  and  distinguishes  such 
actions. 

We  do  not  undertake  at  present  to  enumerate  or  designate 
these  actions.  We  give  no  definition  or  theory  of  the  quality 
which  belongs  to  them.  We  do  not  assert  that  this  is  the  only 
relation  or  property  which  belongs  to  the  acts  in  question : 
we  simply  recognize  it  as  the  one  quality,  among  others,  which 
is  designated  by  the  term  "duty"  in  every  action  which  is 
owed  or  due,  and  which  may  be  claimed  or  enforced. 

The  term  ''  action,"  as  used  in  the  foregoing  'definition,  is 
obviously  not  limited  to  corporeal  or  external  actions,  ^^^^  ^^ 
as  a  word  or  blow,  or  even  a  gesture  or  look,  nor  which  action 
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indeed  to  any  bodily  movement  or  effect  whatever, 
independently  of  the  intentions ;  but  it  also  includes  the  inner 
activities,  as  a  wish,  or  desire,  or  purpose,  whether  these  are, 
or  are  not,  made  manifest  by  word  or  deed. 

Nor  is  the  term,  when  thus  applied,  limited  to  single  and 
transient  states.     It  may  also  be  applied  to  those  InclnJ^t|^^ 
continued  or  permanently  active  conditions  of  the  character 
man  which  we  call  his  charactery  his  disposition,  and 
habits,  so  far  as  these  admit  the  relation  of  moral  obligation 
or  moral  quality.     In  Moral  Science  psychical  activities  and 
states  are  esteemed  of  no  less  consequence  than  any  other,  if, 
indeed,  they  do  not  constitute  its  proper  sphere. 
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4  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.  [§  3. 

.  Moral  Science  treats  of  actions  as  they  ought  to  &e,  not  of 
Moral Sdeaee  pl^enomena  or  acts  as  they  are:  it  is  therefore  a 
UaideBceor  science  of  tlie  ideal  as  truly  as  of  tJie  actual.  It  is 
traifMof  tnie^  it  founds  its  conclusions,  in  respect  to  what 
the  acC«aL  ought  to  be,  upon  its  discoveries  of  what  actually  is. 
It  founds  its  ideal  rules,  and  proposes  its  ideal  aims,  upon  a 
solid  basis  of  fact.  It  is  not  in  the  least  romantic,  but  severe 
and  critical.  It  inquires  what  a  moral  agent  is,  in  his  constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  determine  how  he  ought  to  choose  and  feel  and 
act ;  but  the  conclusions  which  it  derives  from  these  observa- 
tions of  fact  are  conclusions  respecting  what  ought  to  be,  not 
what  actually  occurs.  Hence,  though  ideal  in  its  aims  and 
rules,  it  is  founded  on  fact  and  observation.  It  investigates  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  and,  so  far,  is  an  inductive  science. 
Like  other  inductive  sciences,  it  intcri)ret8  man's  capacities  in 
the  light  of  those  intuitions  which  are  essential  to  scientiGc 
knowledge,  finding  in  facts  and  intuitions  its  principles  and 
rules.  Within  this  sphere  it  is  strictly  and  severely  an  inductive 
science.  So  far  as  it  derives  conclusions  from  these  presumed 
data  as  to  what  man  ought  to  be  and  to  do,  so  far  it  is  an  ideal, 
a  pure  or  hypothetical  science,  and  is  akin  to  formal  logic  and 
the  pure  mathematics.  So  far,  however,  as  it  adjusts  its  rules 
of  external  conduct  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  so  far  is  it 
affiliated  with  the  applied  mathematics  in  accommodating  its 
ideal  rules  to  the  modifying  influence  of  other  forces  and  laws. 
§  3.  Should  it  be  asked  on  what  grounds  we  assume  that 

Grounds  for  ^^"^^  ^®  ^  reality,  or  that  the  conception  of  moral 

beUeriiiff  obligation  is  not  a  fiction,  we  reply,  — 
FMiitrtor  lit       (1)  I^u^y  ^  universally  believed  to  be  a  reality. 

leMt  worthy  The  presence  of  this  relation  to  all  men,  and  their 

our  itiidy. 

assent  to  its  authority  in  some  form,  are  rarely 
denied.  All  men  acknowledge,  with  rare  exceptions,  that 
they  owe  certain  duties  to  certain  of  their  fellow-men.  All 
men  insist,  without  an  exception,  that  their  fellow-men  owe 
some  duties  to  themselves. 
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(2)  The  conception  of  duty  is  not  only  universally  and 
tenaciously  held,  but  it  is  esteemed  of  the  highest  rank  and 
supreme  importance.  It  arouses  the  strongest  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  exacts  the  most  costly  sacrifices.  It  awakens  the 
most  moving  hopes  and  fears.  It  has  played  the  most  con- 
spicuous rdle  in  human  history.  Literature  and  art  acknowl- 
edge its  presence  and  agency  as  one  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  their  attractiveness  and  their  power.  Moral  grandeur  and 
moral  beauty  are  confessed  to  be  the  most  elevating  and  attrac- 
tive forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  For  all  these  reasons,  it 
deserves  to  be  carefully  examined,  to  be  exactly  defined,  and 
tiioroughly  grounded  and  verified. 

(3)  Even  if  the  conception  of  duty  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
real, while  yet  it  is  so  universally  received  and  confided  in,  it 
is  the  more  important  that  it  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  in 
order  that  its  groundlessness  may  be  satisfactorily  exposed,  and 
the  speculative  and  practical  errors  which  have  been  caused  by 
faith  in  its  truth  and  sacredness  may  be  effectually  dispelled 
and  shunned. 

§  4.  We  assume  that  duty  is  a  reality,  and  is  worthy  of  scien- 
tific examination.     Following  the  analytic  method. 

^  ^  The  ABalytie 

we  find  that  the  following  inquiries  and  methods  of  nethod  ^Itm 
investigation  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  our  *J«  *J^*««»« 
thoughts,  giving  the  several  forms  or  subdivisions  Sdence.  (i) 
of  Moral  Science.  "^^ 

(1)  A  single  act  is  to  be  performed  or  avoided ;  miesof  prmc- 
as,  for  example,  with  respect  to  a  parent,  a  friend, 
or  a  benefactor.  We  are  taught,  or  we  believe,  that  we  ought 
to  do  or  avoid  such  an  act  because  it  is,  or  is  not,  one  of  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  a  parent,  a  friend,  or  a  benefactor,  or, 
it  may  be,  to  our  country  or  a  suffering  fellow-man.  Such 
instruction  or  enforcement  assumes  that  it  is  conceded  that  we 
ought  to  perform  certain  duties  to  these  several  classes  of  per- 
sons, and  that  these  duties  may  be  defined  or  determined.  But 
we  may  never  have  inquired  why  these  classes  of  duties  are 
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morally  binding.  We  may  have  simply  been  taught,  by  those  in 
whose  wisdom  we  confide,  that  all  these  classes  of  duties  are 
obligatory,  and  yet  have  never  reflected  on  the  facts  or  reasons 
by  which  they  are  enforced.  The  propositions  given  in  answer 
seem  to  require  no  proof,  they  seem  to  be  self-evident  pe^ 
haps,  or  they  have  been  accepted  from  childhood  as  true  and 
binding.  We  may  assent  to  them  on  the  authority  of  persons 
older  and  wiser  than  ourselves,  or  as  the  commands  of  the 
Supreme.  It  is  enough  that  we  accept  the  truth  that  we  owe 
certain  duties  to  parents,  benefactors,  or  friends,  or  to  God, 
and  that  the  act  in  question  comes  under  the  rule. 

The  arrangement  of  duties  after  such  a  method,  upon  a  basis 
of  simple  authority,  is  the  first  step  towards  then-  scientific 
classification  and  enforcement.  Such  an  arrangement  may 
properly  enough  be  called  "  the  Ethical,"  and  its  product 
'^Ethics." 

The  term  "  Ethics  "  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  of  Moral 
Science.  As  its  etymology  indicates,  it  was  originally  applied 
to  manners.  The  epithet  "Moral**  is  similarly  derived,  in- 
deed ;  but  the  phrases  "  Moral  Science,*'  "  Moral  Philosophy,'* 
have  acquired  a  somewhat  profounder  signification.  It  is  also 
true  that  Ethics  is  sometimes,  in  good  English  usage,  distin- 
guished as  theoretical  and  practical ;  but  this  usage  is  not  fre- 
quent. The  term  "  Ethics  **  more  commonly  suggests  what 
may  be  called  arranged  or  classified  rules  of  conduct  or  be- 
havior, as  given  for  practical  convenience,  exclusive  of  any 
reference  to  fundamental  principles  or  scientific  grounds. 

Under  Ethics  Casuistry  api>ears  as  a  special  branch  of  the 
Etbinin-  sci^nce  of  conduct:  i.e.,  as  a  system  of  rules  for 
civdes  c«i«-    the  decision  of  what  are  called  cases  of  conscience, 

^'  under  what  is  called  a  conflict  of  duties,  or  a  case 

of  perplexity  or  doubt  in  which  it  is  not  clear  what  our  duty 
is ;  more  frequently  under  an  apparent  incompatibility  be- 
tween duties  of  one  class  and  duties  of  another,  as  betweeri 
duties  to  family  relatives  and  benefactors,  or  duties  to  our- 
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selves  and  duties  to  our  fellow-men,  or  duties  to  our  country 
and  duties  to  God. 

(2)  The  scientific  thinker  is  not  likely  to  be  content  with 
the  ethical  classification  or  explanation  of  duties.    ,^,  ^     . 

'  (2)  Moral 

He  rises  to  more  comprehensive,  or  penetrates  to  Scieace 
more  profound,  inquiries;  e.g.,  Why  do  we  owe  *"*••'• 
the  duties  specified,  or  any  duties,  to  parents,  friends,  or  bene- 
factors? What  characteristic  is  there,  which  is  common  to 
these  classes  of  actions,  which  makes  them  sacred  and  obliga- 
tory ?  How  is  this  common  characteristic  defined  and  enforced? 
What  are  the  fundamental  principles  in  respect  to  human  action 
from  which  all  special  and  subordinate  rules  are  derived? 
Inquiries  like  these  introduce  us  to  Moral  Scieivce  proper,  or  the 
scientific  treatment  of  duty. 

Moral  Science  again  admits  a  twofold  division,  —  into  tlie 
psychological  and  the  philosophical.  The  one  distinguishes  and 
defines  the  psychical  capacities  which  are  the  foundation  of 
moral  activity  and  the  moral  relations :  the  other  defines  and 
arranges  the  conceptions,  and  justifies  and  adjusts  the  prin- 
ciples, which  are  required  for  the  conclusions  and  laws  of 
Moral  Science. 

Of  these,  the  psychological  method  is  first  in  time.     That  a 
knowledge  of  psychical  phenomena  and  of  the  spir- 
itual nature  of  man  is  essential  to  the  scientific  ptychoio^ 
knowledge  of  duty,  is  obvious.     Moral  activities  •'*>»•  ■w»'»i 
can  be  performed  and  moral  responsibilities  acknowl- 
edged only  by  moral  persons.     Not  actions  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  judged  to  be  moral,  but  those  only  which  are  wrough*" 
by  a  person  who  by  his  constitution  is  competent  to  peH 
them,  and  whose  circumstances  qualify  him  to  orif 
But  who  is  a  moral  person  ?    What  are  the  endoi 
are  essential  to  moral  activity,  and  what  are  the  i 
which  are  the  conditions  of  moral  responsibility  ?    ' 
these  facts  of  human  nature,  to  distinguish  them  < 
trace  their  history  and  origination,  to  show  their  m\ 
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tions  and  their  place  in  what  we  may  call  the  moral  experi- 
ences of  man,  are  the  necessary  prerequisites  to  Moral  Science. 
Such  an  observation  of  phenomena  or  facts  is  the  essential 
chronological  condition  to  any  scientific  knowledge  of  moral- 
ity. It  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  intelligent  application 
of  the  principles  and  rules  of  science  to  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals and  communities,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  definition  and  justification  of  the  general  rules  of  practice. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  analysis  of  the  moral  faculties  or  endow- 
ments of  man  has  uniformly  been  acknowledged  to  be  an 
essential  clement  or  condition  of  Moral  Science.  The  discus- 
sions in  this  science  are  very  largely  discussions  of  the  actual 
operations  of  the  human  soul,  when  required  to  settle  moral 
questions,  or  occupied  with  the  feelings  and  purposes  which 
attend  the  performance  or  the  violation  of  duty. 

(3)  Prominent  among  these  psychological  inquiries  are  those 
^•x  «     1        which  relate  to  the  nature  and  the  theory  of  cojir 

(Z)  InTOlTM  -^ 

a  theory  of  Science;  e.g.,  What  is  its  relation  to  the  other  en- 
coBM  eaco.  ^owments  of  man  ?  Is  it  a  faculty  by  itself,  or  only 
the  universally  recognized  human  personality  when  applied  in 
a  special  form  and  to  a  special  subject-matter?  Whence,  and 
what,  and  how  extensive,  is  its  authority  ?  Can  it  be  educated  ? 
Can  it  be  improved  ?  Can  it  be  destroyed  ?  What  place  does  it 
hold  in  respect  to  custom,  tradition,  to  prevailing  opinion,  to  civil 
legislation,  or  to  a  supposed  or  actual  supernatural  revelation  ? 
These,  and  other  questions  in  respect  to  the  conscience,  are 
chiefly  questions  of  fact,  and,  as  such,  questions  of  psychology. 

(4)  But  Moral  Science  does  not  rest  on  psychology  alone :  it 

also  supposes  and  becomes  a  philosophy.  To  science 
ogy  carriM  ^^  ^^J  kind.  Certain  axioms  or  fundamental  prin- 
utoaphu-     ciples  are  necessary  prerequisites.     Whether  these 

principles  are  original  and  self-evident,  or  whether 
they  are  derived  from  experience,  reasoning,  or  association, 
they  must  be  assumed  and  asserted  in  order  to  any  scientiffc,*, 
deduction  or  enforcement.    This  is  especially  true  of  any  scien-  ^ 
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tific  knowledge  of  roan,  and  pre-eminently  of  his  moral  consti- 
tution, for  the  reason  that  any  thorough  or  critical  study  of  the 
moral  processes  and  moral  judgments  carries  us  back  to  those 
conceptions  and  truths  which  are  fundamental  to  all  knowledge, 
and  pre-eminently  to  all  philosophy.  It  forces  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  so-called  moral  axioms  and  intuitions  stand  by 
themselves,  as  an  independent  group,  co-ordinate  with  those 
of  the  pure  intellect,  or  whether  they  are  resolved  into  those 
intuitions  which  are  common  to  all  the  scientific  judgments,  and 
are  fundamental  to  every  form  of  science. 

The  relation  of  Moral  Science  to  psychology  and  philosophy 
has  always  been  most  intimate.  The  history  of  every  period 
of  human  activity  attests  the  fact  that  the  psychology  and 
metaphysics  of  individuals  and  generations  of  men  have,  in 
fact,  modified  and  determined  their  views  of  Moral  Science. 
The  Ethics  have  followed  the  philosophy  and  psychology  by  a 
natural  and  necessary  consequence,  more  or  less  rapidly  at 
different  times,  but  invariably  with  a  logical  and  inevitable 
sequence.  A  materialistic  or  atheistic  or  agnostic  philosophy 
must  inevitably  result  in  a  superficial  or  inconsistent  ethical 
system,  and  either  weaken  or  mislead  the  sensibilities  and  judg- 
ments of  duty  in  respect  to  the  Family,  the  State,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

§  5.  Reversing  the  order  of  our  inquiries^  we  give  the  results 
of  our  analysis  in  the  following  synthetic  statement  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  Moral  Science. 

(1)  We  begin  with  Moral  Science  proper,  or  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  unquestioned  facts,  and  the  f undamen- 

Syathetle 

tal  conceptions  and  principles,  which  are  involved  in  nethod 
the  moral  relations  and  phenomena.     Such  a  treat-  «^*'»*^  * 

^  or* 

ment  necessarily  involves  a  correct  Metaphysical  or  giv 

Speculative  theory  of    those  relations  which    are  ?* 

essential  to  every  form  of  science,  including  those  i^eL 

relations  which  man  and  the  universe  hold  to  the 

Self-existent  and  the  Infinite. 


I 
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Such  a  science  also  presupposes  and  requires  a  correct  and 
comprehensive  Psychology  of  those  powers  of  man  which  are 
concerned  in  his  moral  activities  and  experiences.  It  also,  by  a 
necessary  corollary,  gives  us  a  correct  theory  of  the  Conscience, 
with  the  appropriate  practical  directions  in  respect  to  its  educa- 
tion, authority,  and  guidance. 

(2)  Moral  Science  naturally  and  necessarily  becomes  Ethics 
(2)  ProcMdi  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^™  these  principles  and  facts  it  derives 
to  Ethidu  those  special  and  secondary  principles  and  axioms 
of  duty,  which,  when  applied,  become  the  rules  or  directions 
which  are  required  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  A 
system  of  rules  of  human  conduct,  when  founded  on  well- 
grounded  reasons,  gives  us  Ethics,  which  prominently  recog- 
nizes the  leading  relations  of  man  as  an  individual  and  social 
being,  as  permanently  connected  by  fixed  conditions  with  nature 
and  with  God,  and  as  consequently  capable  of  culture,  science, 
and  religion. 

(3)  Ethics  implies  a  science  of  htiman  Rights^  so  far  as  duties 

to  be  performed  require  certain  permanent  and  well- 
•Bd  dereiopg    sccured  Conditions  of  human  activity  and  progi'css ; 
the  doctrine    ^hich  man  is  not  only  permitted,  but  morally  re- 
quired under  certain  limitations,  to  assert,  and  se- 
cure to  himself. 

(4)  Inasmuch  as  duties  seem  often  to  conflict,  and  to  assert 

incompatible  claims,  Casuistry  arises,  or  the  science 
of  conflicting  duties,  which  furnishes  the  principles 
and  rules  by  which  these  apparent  conflicts  may  be  adjusted. 

(5)  Inasmuch,  also,  as  the  duties  of  men  are  illustrated  by 
(6)  Befoir-  *^^  examples,  and  enforced  by  the  motives,  or  in- 
Bixes  Chris-     culcatecl  iu  the  precepts,  of  Christianity,  we  have 

Cliristian  Ethics. 

These  topics  comprehend  the  several  divisions  into  which 

Moral  Science  may  be  developed,  and  under  which  it  may  be 

separately  treated,   according    to   the    individual    tastes    and 

method  of  the  writer.     It  is  sufficient  for  our  design  to  divide 
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our  treatise  into  Moral  Science  as  a  theory,  and  as  a  guide  for 
conduct,  or,  briefly,  into  Moral  Science  and  Ethics. 

§  6.  The  importance  and  dignity  of  this  study  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations :  — 

(1)  Duty  is  a  legitimate  and  worthy  object  of  scientific  in- 
quiry.    Truths  of  duty  constantly  present  them- 

selves  for  man's  assent  and  faith.     The  precepts  poruat.   (i) 
of  duty  perpetually  require  his  obedience  or  sacri-  ^J^"  iJ^ti- 
fice.     Motives  of  duty  never  cease  to  inspire  his  »•*•• 
love  and  devotion.   Questions  of  duty  every  day  task  his  under- 
standing, or  distract  his  conscience. 

Duty,  moreover,  is  esteemed  by  most  men  to  be  of  the  high- 
est consequence.  It  excites  the  warmest  emotions  of  hope  or 
fear,  of  love  or  hate,  of  self-complacence  or  remorse.  It  exacts 
the  most  costly  sacrifices  of  wealth,  of  the  good  opinion  of 
others,  and  of  life  itself.  So  far  as  duty  is  capable  of  scientific 
analysis  and  justification,  in  order  that  our  doubts  may  be 
resolved,  our  inquiries  answered,  our  zeal  rekindled,  or  our 
actions  guided,  it  deserves  to  be  investigated  with  a  thorough 
and  patient  scientific  spirit. 

(2)  The  science  of  duty  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for 
professional  and  public  life.      The  principles  and 

(2)  Eipe- 

rules  of  duty  are  fertile  and  never- failing  themes  cUUyforpro- 
for  discussion  by  educated  men.     They  will  never  '««Jo»»'*»* 

'^  *^  public  men. 

cease  to  be  enforced  upon  the  attention  of  men  in 
public  life  by  their  fellows  and  by  public  men  upon  their  gen- 
eration.    Every  man  whom  we  shall  meet  in  life  will  have  some 
claim  to  urge  or  some  demand  to  assert.     Every  social  organ- 
ization, from  the  family  of  the  household  to  the  great  family 
of  mankind,  asserts  rights  which  can  only  be  responded  to  ^ 
some  duty  acknowledged  or  disowned.     Every  commr 
association  has  its  code  of  duty,  and  its  tribunal  at 
laws  are  enforced,  its  rewards  are  allotted,  or  its  peni 
exacted.     Every  form  of  civil  government  supposes 
duties  to  be  owed  and  confessed  by  its  citizens.     Eve 
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movements  which  seem  to  \ye  anti-social,  and  destructive  of 
social  onier,  are  aroused  by  appeals  to  some  sense  of  duty  or 
some  claim  of  right.  They  more  commonly  profess  to  be  pre- 
eminently ethical  in  their  reasonings  and  appeals.  Combina- 
tions, strikes,  seditions,  and  revolutions  are  usually  aroused  by 
some  real  or  imagined  violation  of  rights.  They  are  kindled 
by  some  professed  call  of  duty,  or  are  justified  by  some  actual 
or  fancied  wrong.  Judicial  tribunals  of  every  grade  are  con- 
stantly trying  questions  which  concern  the  rights  and  the  conse- 
quent duties  of  men.  The  argument  of  every  lawyer,  the  charge 
of  every  judge,  the  verdict  of  every  jury,  the  sentence  of  every 
culprit,  supposes  some  principle  in  Moral  Science  either  asserted 
or  derived,  some  rule  of  Ethics  that  is  obeyed  or  dishonored, 
some  sensibility  to  right  or  wrong  that  is  followed  or  offended, 
some  obligation  that  is  acknowledged  or  violated. 

Every  educated  man  who  assumes  the  function  of  teaching 
Eferj  edn-  ^^  leading  his  fellow-men  finds  that  one  of  his 
rmt«d  nan       principal  functions  is  to  discuss  and  enforce  propo- 

■last  discnu 

qnestioBMor  sitions  of  duty.  Clergymen,  jurists,  publicists, 
^■^J^'  political  leaders,  teachera,  writers,  and  journalists 

are,  by  the  nature  of  their  ofldce,  expounders  of  Moral  Science. 
It  is  true,  they  may  seem  to  themselves  and  to  others  to  have  no 
faith  in  duty.  They  may  think  themselves  successful  in  their 
doubts  and  denials  in  respect  to  its  reality ;  but  such  denials 
and  questionings  only  respect  certain  of  its  forms  and  relations. 
They  may  reduce  duty  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  derive  it 
from  a  very  ignoble  origin,  and  enforce  it  by  very  unworthy 
motives ;  but  no  man  in  public  life,  no  teacher  or  leader  of  men, 
would  ever  think  of  denying  every  form  of  duty,  or  cease  to  use 
the  nomenclature  of  Ethics.  For  these  reasons  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  foundations  and  precepts  of  duty  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessary  prerequisite  for  the  discharge  of  the  special  functions 
of  most  of  the  leaders  of  society,  and  masters  of  the  opinions  of 
their  fellow-men.  P^very  such  person  holds  and  expounds  a 
true  or  a  false,  a  profound  or  superficial,  theory  of  morals. 
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(3)  The  study  of  Moral  Science  is  practically  useful.  Its 
natural  and  almost  necessary  tendency  is  to  lead 

•^  •'  (8)  Theatndf 

men  to  think  of  duty,  and  consequently  to  believe  lemdi  to  faith 
in  duty.  If  duty  is  the  solid  and  sacred  thing  *' ''■*^" 
which  it  claims  to  be,  then  it  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny. 
Not  only  will  it  endure  this,  but  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  ex- 
amined, the  more  solid  will  be  its  grounds,  and  the  more  binding 
its  claims.  It  is  true,  speculative  studies  have  their  exposures. 
Science  may  be  pursued  in  a  narrow  or  a  dishonest  spirit,  and 
seem  to  lead  to  superficial  and  dangerous  conclusions ;  but  the 
legitimate  ends  and  efforts  of  science  are  truth,  made  more  evi- 
dent to  the  inquirer  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  of  his  researches 
and  the  breadth  of  his  views.  The  worst  of  all  possible  scep- 
ticisms in  the  thinking  man  is  the  distrust  of  thorough  and  bold 
investigation.  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of  duty  is  the  man 
who  dissuades  from  an  exhaustive  examination  of  its  grounds 
and  claims  in  the  light  of  scientific  insight  and  with  the  widest 
possible  range  of  inquiry.  No  man  is  so  faithless  to  duty  in 
fact,  whatever  his  intentions  may  be,  as  he  who  loses  faith  in 
its  capacity  to  meet  and  endure  the  severest  scrutiny  of  scien- 
tific thought. 

Moreover,  the  scientific  study  of  duty  must  keep  pace  with 
the  attention  given  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  other  forms 
of  truth.  A  man  who  has  been  trained  to  scientific  habits  in 
any  department  of  thought,  or  upon  whatever  subject-matter, 
will  of  course  apply  these  habits  in  all  his  thinking.  He  will 
require  that  every  conclusion  which  he  accepts  shall  have  been 
viewed  in  its  scientific  relations  —  more  or  less  profoundly. 
He  must  justify  to  his  reflective  and  matured  reason  every  truth 
and  fact  which  is  liable  to  be  called  in  question.  There  may 
be  facts  and  principles,  indeed,  which  he  does  not  need  thus  to 
examine  and  justify ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  facts  and  rules 
of  duty.  These  he  must  either  receive  or  deny,  he  must  either 
apply  or  neglect  them,  and  he  must  do  both  intelligently.  These 
truths  must  also  take  their  place  before   his  intellect,  by  the 
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side  of  those  other  facts  and  truths  which  his  scientific  thinking 
has  accepted.  If  he  fails  thus  to  connect  them  with  his  highest 
and  most  careful  thinking,  he  cannot  give  them  the  assent  of 
his  highest  and  best  intelligence,  nor  the  homage  of  his  most 
enlightened  confidence.  He  may  retain  his  faith  in  duty  and 
in  conscience,  but  his  faith  will  by  no  means  be  so  clear  and 
satisfactory  as  had  it  been  justified  to  and  by  his  best  intel- 
lectual activities.  His  zeal  and  fervor  for  the  right  will  lack 
nerve  and  confidence,  and  may  collapse  from  intellectual  weak- 
ness, or  evaporate  into  a  harmless  or  dangerous  fanaticism. 

(4)  Moral  Science  is  also  often  needed  as  a  guide  to  corredr 
(4)  Prarti-  answers  to  practical  questions  of  duty.  It  is  often 
caiijuefai.  gj^j^  ^^^d  believed,  by  men  of  high  authority,  that 
Moral  Science  is  of  little  or  no  practical  use  in  critical  or 
doubtful  circumstances,  being  of  tenor  a  hinderance  than  a  help. 
An  honest  intention,  it  is  argued,  and  an  ingenuous  mind,  are 
more  efiicient  to  lead  men  to  a  wise  judgment  than  the  most 
enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  ethical  theories  or 
the  acutest  examination  of  ethical  principles. 

We  concede,  that,  so  far  as  the  intentions  and  aims  of  men 
are  concerned,  Moral  Science  can  be  of  no  special 
OB  critifti  service,  because  all  men  are  or  may  be  sufl^ciently 
ocfM  0B8.  informed  as  to  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  their  pur^ 
poses  and  desires.  But  when  a  question  is  raised  in  respect 
to  the  external  actions ;  when  men  ask,  not  what  they  should 
desire  or  purpose,  but  what  they  should  actually  do,  —  then  the 
utmost  wisdom  is  often  required  which  Moral  Science  can  fur- 
nish. This  wisdom  will  take  the  form  of  a  clear  statement  of 
solid  and  well-considered  fundamental  principles,  of  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  man,  of  sagacious  inductions 
from  the  tendency  of  the  actions  which  we  are  to  do  or  avoid, 
and  of  a  wise  forecast  of  the  future,  grounded  on  the  largest 
experiences  of  the  past.  But  all  these  are  the  results  of  the 
training  and  knowledge  which  Moral  Science  imparts. 

Standards  of  duty  are  like  standards  of  time.     In  the  ordi- 
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Dary  exigencies  of  life,  when  no  special  exactness  is  required, 
the  kitchen  clock,  or  an  imperfectly  adjusted  and  not  over- 
accurate  watch,  will  answer.  But  if  we  are  to  determine  the 
longitude,  and  need  to  know  it  within  a  fraction  of  a  mile,  in 
order  to  determine  in  which  direction  we  must  steer  if  we  would 
avoid  a  reef,  or  escape  a  promontory,  then  we  need  the  best- 
made  and  the  best-adjusted  chronometer  that  solid  science  can 
famish,  or  instructed  art  can  employ.^ 

(5)  Moral  Science  is  not  superfluous,  but  is  the  more  neces- 
sary for  those  who  accept  a  supernatural  revelation   ...  ^  ^ 
of  duty.     It  may  be  said  or  thought,  that  whenever  Sdence  not 
the  principles  or  rules  of  duty  are  fixed  and  declared  J^'^'^per- 
by  authority,  whether  human  or  divine,  the  neces-  MtBrii  w?©- 

latlon. 

sity  of  any  scientific  study  of  either  is  superseded. 
There  is  no  room  for  science,  it  is  urged,  in  respect  to  prin- 
ciples which  are  settled,  and  rules  which  are  prescribed. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  so-called  principles  of 
duty  which  are  revealed  to  man  are  not  principles  in  the 
scientific  sense,  but  are  usually  practical  maxims  or  compre- 
hensive directions  which  respect  the  feelings  and  conduct. 
Even  these,  however,  imply  an  underlying  philosophy  of  facts 
and  relations.  To  develop  and  state  these  philosophical 
truths  is  the  special  function  of  Moral  Science,  and  is  as  much 
needed  with  respect  to  revealed  as  to  natural  Ethics,  and 
perhaps  more;  forasmuch  as  the  revealed  Ethics  must  of 
necessity,  and  therefore  of  divine  wisdom,  be  taught  in  popular 
language,  and  after  a  logic  which  excludes  scientific  exactness 
or  systematic  completeness.  To  give  these  truths  the  form 
and  authority  of  science,  to  translate  them  into  the  conceptions 
and  terms  of  the  schools,  and  to  enforce  them  by  their  lo,' 
Moral  Science  is  required. 

Moreover,   the    maxims   or   practical  principles    by   wi 

1  This  illustration  was  suggested  by  the  observation  of  Coleridge,  t. 
"  the  conscience  bears  the  same  relation  to  God  as  an  accurate  time-pie. 
Iiears  to  the  snn."  —  The  Friend,  Bilscellany  the  First,  essay  iv. 
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morality  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  must  of  necessity  be  nxj 
general.  Morality  could  not  possibly  be  taught  for  the  human 
race  by  any  other  method.  To  provide  a  collection  of  specifio, 
or  even  of  very  general  directions  for  every  possible  exigencj 
of  human  existence,  would  be  im|X)6sible.  The  definite  ndee 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  single  individual  for  a  week 
or  a  month,  if  fully  written  out,  would  fill  a  volume,  if  not  a 
score  of  volumes.  The  needs  of  ordinary  and  eztraordinaiy 
life  are  also  very  different.  Certain  principles  laid  down,  and 
rules  provided,  might,  perhaps,  be  easily  applied  to  the  oocar 
sions  of  ordinary  experience ;  but,  so  soon  as  any  case  becomes 
doubtful  or  difficult,  not  only  must  the  underlying  principle 
be  clearly  understood,  precisely  stated,  and  carefully  guarded, 
but  the  present  exigency  must  be  shown  to  be  similar  to  the 
occasion  for  which  the  truth  or  precept  was  originally  uttered. 
In  ordinary  life  nothing  more  may  be  needed  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  Ethics  of  the  New  Testament  than  conunon  sense 
and  common  honesty.  But  if  a  case  is  doubtful,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  complicated,  the  profoundest  reflection  and  the 
clearest  knowledge  may  be  required  to  interpret  the  ethical 
import  of  the  inspired  teachings,  when  these  are  to  be  applied 
to  a  perplexed  question  or  a  tangled  controversy. 

(6)  The  study  of  Moral  Science  is  favorable  to  faith  in  the 

Christian  revelation.  The  most  decisive  evidence 
bie  to  fmith  in  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  this  revelation  is  f ur- 
***TUt^on**"  iiisli^  by  its  moral  import,  and  its  adaptation  to 

the  moral  nature  and  necessities  of  man.  To  fed 
the  force  of  this  argument,  and  even  to  understand  its  import, 
one  must  first  do  justice  to  the  facts  on  which  it  i^ests  :  i.e.,  to 
the  moral  nature  and  wants  of  man,  on  the  one  hand,  as  fur- 
nishing the  occasion  for  a  revelation ;  and  to  the  moral  import 
of  Christianity,  on  the  other,  as  adapted  to  these  wants.  The 
study  of  Moral  Science  holds  the  attention  to  both  these  data, 
or  terms  of  argument,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  in 
the  reality,  and  appreciate  the  significance,  of  both.     So  far 
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it  is  favorable  to  belief  in  duty  and  to  an  intelligent  and  reflec- 
tive appreciation  of  its  importance,  so  far  must  it  prepare  the 
mind  to  judge  justly  and  to  measure  practically  the  adaptation 
to  man's  moral  needs  of  a  revelation,  the  most  decisive  argu- 
ment for  which  is,  that  it  could  never  have  originated  in  the 
invention,  or  the  aspirations  or  fancies  of  man  alone. 


Part  i. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

MAN   A   MORAL  PERSON,    PSYCHOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERKD. 

S  7.  We  may  assume  that  moral  relations  or  qualities  pertain 
only  to  moral  persons  and  to  their  actions  or  char- 
acter, their  dispositions,  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
words.  We  inquire  then,  first  of  all,  who  is  a  moral  person* 
an<l  what  are  the  capacities  and  faculties  which  constitute  such 
a  person  ?  —  What  endowments  qualify  him  for  moral  activity 
and  its  responsibilities  ?  Following  the  order  of  topics  already 
suggested,  we  begin  with  the  psychological  analysis  of  man*s 
moral  constitution  or  personality. 

Some  conceive  these  endowments  to  be  special,  and  additional 
to  those  by  which  the  other  functions  of  human  h^wbIscm- 
nature  are  performed.  They  represent  to  them-  «*»«^- 
selves  and  others  certain  *  so-called  moral  endowments,  as 
superadded  to  the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  with  the  other 
recognized  human  powers,  like  a  separate  attachment  or  gear- 
ing to  a  machine,  or  as  special  organs  in  a  plant  or  animal. 
To  this  special  nature  they  assign  the  moral  experiences  as 
separate  and  quasi-independent  functions,  even  though  these 
may  be  conceived  to  interact  with  the  inferior  powers  by  some 
unexplained  connection  whenever  man  acts  morally.  In  efifect 
they  assume  or  imply  that  man  might  be  a  completely  furnished 
human  being,  and  yet  be  incapable  of  moral  judgments  and 
feelings,  and  consequently  conceive  that  the  endowments  which 
make  him  moral  might  be  alternately  attached  or  withdrawn, 
suspended  or  brought  into  action,  leaving  him  essentially  a 
man,  whether  with  or  without  them.     Some  make  this  moral 
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faculty  to  1)0  the  originator  of  special  ideas,  which  they  name 
tlie  ''  moral  ri'tison/'  as  an  inlet  or  discerner  of  moral  relatioos 
or  ooni'cptioiis.  Others  conceive  it  as  a  special  sensibility 
calhMl  the  ''moral  sense,"  originating  certain  feeliugs  from  or 
hy  which  these  relations  are  intelleetualized.  Others  deny  that 
there  is  any  special  moral  faculty  or  faculties,  but  hold  that 
man's  moral  nature  designates  the  whole  of  man's  conscious 
psychical  endowments  when  applied  to  a  special  subject-matter. 
and  employed  in  special  modes  of  activity.  They  contend  that 
man's  moral  |H*rsonality  is  an  essential  consequent  of  his  com- 
plete and  develo|)ed  manhood,  and  that  the  two  cannot  be 
conceived  as  separable.  •  This  is  the  doctrine  of  this  treatise. 
This  ([uestion,  however,  newl  not  l)e  discussed  at  the  outset 
It  cannot  l)e  decided  at  the  l)eginning  of  our  in- 
cnroN  loToire  qulricH,  but  must  be  reserved  for  the  progress  of 
man'H  three-    ^^^j.  jiuniysis,  and  Ikj  dcveloiicd  as  its  result.     The 

fold  pone ni.  "^ 

c(^usciousness  of  all  men,  however,  attests  so  much 
HH  this,  which  indeed  all  men  are  ready  to  avow, — that  the 
pnwiTs  of /*W///7,  i/v7/,  and  mtellect^  are  concerned  in  all  the  moral 
phfiioincna.  Tiie  theories  of  all  philosophers  concede  or  assert 
thiit  i>:i(*li  one  of  th<>se  human  endowments  or  faculties  plays  a 
iiHiiT  i»r  h'ss  conspicuous  part  iff  man's  moral  experiences. 
Whrlhcr  any  other  faculty  is  required  to  account  for  these 
phriiiiiiirn.'i,  Mild  the  relations  and  feelings  which  they  involve, 
will  rippcar  from  a  thorouixh  psychological  analysis  of  the  phe- 
nomena themselves,  and  the  consideration  of  the  function  or 
I'lVf  which  each  of  these  usually  recognized  human  faculties 
fnllils  in  man's  moral  life. 

S  H.  We  begin  this  analysis  with  the  Sensibility^  or  the  capo- 
rifi/  in  man  for  f(feU)t(js  and  fleaires. 

The  sensibilities  arc  often  called  the  *' active  powers,"  that 
The  NensUiii-  is,  thc  act-impclling  powers,  also  "  the  springs  of 
ity, other  action,"  l)ecausc  th<'v  impel  to  activities  of 
for.  kind.     The  exercise  of  a  sensibility  or  the  cai^hdty 

for  feeling,  at  least  when  in  voluntary  or  active  energy,  &  alio 
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the  object  of  moral  approval  or  disapproval;  that  is,  it  is 
recognized  as  morally  good  or  bad.  Hence  the  sensibilities,  or 
feelings,  are  called  moral  as  well  as  active  powers. 

An  act  or  state  of  the  sensibilities  is  distinguished  from  an 
act  of  the  intellect  by  the  following  features :  — 

(1)  It  is  purely  subjective,   being  wholly  confined   to  the 
soul  which  experiences  it.     In  an  intellectual  act,  j^^^f  ^^^ 
the  man  always  apprehends  an  object,  which  he  tingniiihed 

from  the 

distinguishes  from    himself,   the    knowing   agent,  inteUect.  (i) 
even  when  the  object  is   created  by  himself  and  subjectire. 
exists  for  himself;  i.e.,  whether  the  object  known  is  a  subject- 
abject  or  an  object-object.    An  act  or  state  of  feeling,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  altogether  subjective.  t^^ 

(2)  The  act  of  feeling  is  dependent  on  an  act  of  intel- 
lect for  the  object  which  excites  it.  This  is  obvi-  /2)Dep«ndeii< 
ously  and  confessedly  true  of  all  the  higher  and  the  on  the  Intel- 

lecta 

fully  developed  feelings.  The  law  is  universal,  that 
to  the  exercise  of  any  such  emotion  some  object  must  be  appre- 
hended by  the  intellect  which  is  fitted  to  excite  and  maintain  it. 
The  truth  of  this  law  is  attested  by  the  testimony  of  experience, 
that,  if  we  would  cease  to  be  interested  in  any  object,  we  must 
withdraw  our  attention  from  it ;  and  by  the  kindred  rule,  that 
the  strength  or  energy  of  our  feelings,  other  things  being  equal, 
is  proportioned  to  the  intensity  and  exclusiveness  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  intellect  with  the  exciting  object.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  any  period  of  time  must  elapse  between  the  con- 
scions  act  of  knowing  and  the  conscious  act  of  feeling.  The 
dependence  is  causal,  not  chronological,  as  in  other  like  cases 
in  which  real  relations  are  discerned  without  the  conscious 
lapse  of  time. 

A  possible  exception  to  this  precedence  of  intellectual  appre- 
hension to  the  emotional  experience  might  be  urged  ^  poggiwe 
in  the  case  of  the  bodily  sensations,  not  a  few  urging  «»c«ption. 
that  to  the  intellectual  act  of  sense-perception  the  experience 
of  fleosatioa  proper  is  the  essential  pre-condition.     If  this 
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exception  be  allowed,  it  would  not  overturn  the  testimony  of 
our  conscious  ex|x?nencc  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  emotion 
pro[)er,  con(inno<l  as  it  is  by  the  practical  rules  which  are  imi- 
forinly  acknowlcd(^e<l  in  respect  to  the  control  of  the  feelings 
by  applying  or  withdrawing  the  attention. 

We  must  distinguish,  also,  Ix^tween  the  knowledge  that  some- 
thing is,  and  the  knowledge  of  whcU  it  is.  To  a  large  extent 
the  knowledge  of  the  second  description  pertains  to  those  reUi- 
tions  to  the  sensibility,  which,  as  known,  are  the  conditions  of 
the  re-excitement  of  the  same. 

Others  contend  that  l)efore  the  development  of  definite,  and, 
OpposiBir  ®^  ^  siK'ak,  intellectualized  or  intelligent  emotions, 
Tiewii  and  these  must  1x5  pixjcccled  by  rudimentary  impulses  or 
instincts  which  are  emotional  in  their  nature.  Were 
this  allowed,  it  would  not  set  aside  the  truth  that  iu  the  emotions 
proper,  and  to  the  develoi)ed  mind,  an  intellectual  apprehension 
is  essential  as  the  pre-condition  of  the  reueweil  subjective  expe- 
rience. That  this  is  true  of  all  the  positive  and  conscious  feel- 
ings, is  obvious  from  the  circumstance  that  the  character  of 
these  emotions  iu  difTerent  individuals  is  determined  altogether 
by  the  complicate<l  and  often  remote  relations  which  the  intel- 
lect discerns  of  the  same  o1>ject  at  different  times.  How  a 
man  feels  with  respect  to  an  object  of  interest  must  depend 
upon  what  he  Jiiids  i7i  it^  or  knows  of  it.  The  pleasure  or 
pain  which  any  object  can  give,  whether  it  be  an  object  of 
sense,  or  fauey,  or  fact,  having  few  or  manifold  relations, 
or  whether  it  be  a  recondite  scientific  truth  or  principle,  must 
depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  discern  its  capabili- 
ties when  experienced  or  thought  of,  to  please  or  offend  the 
sensibility. 

(3)  The  third  characteristic  of  an  emotional  experience  is, 
(3)  rBirormiT  ^^^^^  '^  ^^  uniformly  either  pleasurable  or  painfoL 
piewant  or  The  pleasure  or  pain  may  be  feeble  in  energy. 
Either  may  l)e  so  weak  as  to  seem  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other,  and  consequently  may  be  prouoonoed 
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indifferent  by  comparison  with  the  more  positive  experiences  tliat 
resemble  it  in  kind  ;  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  what  we  call 
a  feeling  or  emotion  should  not  take  some  low  form  at  least,  of 
the  subjectively  painful  or  pleasant. 

The  appellations  for  the  capacity  of  feeling  and  its  various 
acts  and  states  are  few  and  indefinite.     Tlie  aejisi- 
bilUy,  the  appetites,  the  sensitivity,  tJie  desires,  the  for'*power** 
active,  motive,  or  emotional  powers,  the  capacity  of  »«*»»  *■* 
feeling  and  the  heart,  designate  the  capacity.     The 
sensations,  the  feelings,  the  affections,  the  sensibilities,  the  de- 
sires, the  passions,  tJie  emotions,  the  sentiments,  are  used  for  the 
exercises  or  experiences  of  the  power,  —  either  for  the  whole  or 
special  classes,  with  much  indefiniteness.     For  both  power  and 
act  the  nomenclature  is  singularly  defective  in  technical  pre- 
cision, and  fixedness  of  application.     The  limited  and  shadowy 
character  of  the  terminology  of  the  sensibilities  is  a  natural 
conseqnence  of  the  comparatively  little  attention  which  this  class 
of  psychical  phenomena  has  received  from  the  psychologist,  in 
whatever  way  this  may  be  explained. 
—  §  9.   Two  elements  are  distinguisliable  in  every  eocercise  of  the 
sensibility,  —  the  emotion  proper,  and  its  attendant 
desire.     The  law  is  universal,  every  feeling,  whetJier  of  dMtre  die 
pleasurable  or  painful,  is  no  sooner  experienced  than  \^^!^^^^i 
it  atcakens  a  desire  that  tlie  pleasure  mxiy  be  contin-  "ent  of  eao- 
ued  or  the  pain  mxiy  terminate.     "Even   in   joy      ■p^p**'- 
itself,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action  whereon  the  enjoyment 
depends,  is  the  desire  to  continue  it,  and  the  fear  to  lose  it" 
(Locke:   Essay,  book  ii.  chap.  21,  §  39).     If  the  feeling  is 
remembered  or  expected,  it  awakens  a  desire  that  the  pleasure 
may  be  experienced  or  the  pain  may  be  averted.     The  two  are 
elements  of  one  apparently  indivisible  experience,  one  element 
passing  into  the  other  by  a  transition  quicker  than  thought  can 
trace,  and  under  a  connection  which  analysis  cannot  discrimi- 
nate as  before  and  after.     The  element  of  feeling   proper  is 
purely  subjective,  in  which  the  soul  is  a  receiver  or  sufferer. 
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The  desiro  also  is  subjective  in  so  far  as  it  is  ocenpiod  with  the  i 
pleasurable  subjective  condition  which  it  would  retain,  or  the 
painful  condition  which  it  would  exclude  or  avoid.  So  soon, 
however,  as  any  object,  whether  subject-object  or  object-object,  is 
known,  or  recognized  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  pleasure 
or  pain,  the  object  itself  is  desired  or  repelled.  Speaking  more 
exactly,  as  the  experience  has  two  elements,  each  of  these  ele- 
ments has  its  correspondent  object  or  condition  set  over  against 
itself  as  its  exciting  occasion  or  cause.^    llie  object  ofthefeeUng 

Objeetof  each  P^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  agent,  be  it  a  thing,  or  be  it  a  thought, 
of  tiuMe  ei^  imagination  or  memory,  which  is  capa|}lc  of  exciting 
the  sensibility  to  a  pleasurable  or  painful  affection. 
The  capacity  of  this  object  to  cause  this,  and  the  effect  itself,  are 
ultimate  facta.  Thus  light,  sound,  intellectual  activity,  the 
society  or  sympathy  of  others,  the  happiness  of  others, — each 
gives  pleasure  to  the  sense  or  soul.  Tlie  object  of  the  desire  that 
springs  out  of  the  fedivg^  exiKiricuced  or  thought  of,  is  the  feel- 
ing itself,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  whether  the  desire 
is  an  appettmce  or  aversion.  This  object  is  purely  subjective, 
but  it  is  the  primary  object  on  which  the  desiro  directly  termi- 
nates. Its  secondary  or  mediate  object  is  its  occasion  or 
cause,  whether  it  l)e  subject-object  or  object-object,  so  soon 
and  so  far  as  it  suggests  or  excites  that  affection  which  is  the 
primary  and  proper  object  of  the  attendant  desire.  Inasmuch 
as  we  do  not  often  have  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
elements  of  the  subjective  experience,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  primary  and  secondary  objects  of  desire  should  not  always 
be  distinguished,  and  are  frequently  interchanged  with  one 
another  in  thought  and  language. 

Thus  it  is  said  by  Dugald  Stewart :  "  As  the  object  of  hnnger 
is  not  happiness,  l)ut  food,  so  the  object  of  curiosity  is  not 
happiness,  but  knowledge.    .   .   .   Our  appetites   can  with   no 


1  In  the  Ocnnaii  Linjjimgo,  Empfimlumj  is  appropriated  to  tho  purely 
subjective  eleuieut,  whether  paiuful  or  pleasant. 
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propriety  be  called  selfish,  for  tliey  are  directed  to  their  respec- 
tive objects  as  ultimate  ends,  and  they  must  all  have  operated, 
in  the  first  instance,  prior  to  any  experience  of  the  pleasure 
arising  from  their  gratification"  {Active  and  Moral  Powers^ 
book  i.  chap.  i.).  In  each  of  these  two  sentences  it  is  ob- 
vious that  ''the  object"  is  used  in  one  of  the  two  senses 
referred  to. 

Some  writers  use  the  term  "desire"  to  designate  a  limited 
or  special  class  of  the  sensibilities,  and  thereby  un-  gpeeiai  uw  of 
designedly  sanction  the  inference  that  the  element  "d««i^" 
of  desire  is  limited  to  these  affections,  or  at  least  is  conspicu- 
ous   in  their   exercise.     Thus   Dugald    Stewart    {Active   and 
Moral  Powers,  Introduction)  divides  the  active  principles  into 
five  classes,  —  appetites,  desires,  affections,  self-love,  and  the  t 
moral  faculty,  —  implying  that  the  element  of  desire  is  limited  ^ 
to  one  only  of  the  five.     In  his  subsequent  reasoning,  more-      ^<  o  , 
over,  he  expressly  excludes   desire  from  the  affections  and,.^^     'm 
the  moral  faculty.     This   classification  is  not  uncommon,  the-L^    ^<( 
desires  being  restricted  to  a  class  of  the  sensibilities  which  are''*  /t  /^ 
concerned  with  objects  that  are  intermediate  between  the  mate-  ^^^       f 
rial  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  personal  on  the  other,  as  desire  of/        '    % 
property,  power,  esteem,  etc.    This  special  limitation  of  the  \ 

affection  of  desire,  and  the  term  "desire,"  is  sanctioned  by 
many  writers  with  the  mistaken  and  misleading  inference  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

§  10.  The  correctness  of  our  analysis  of  desire  is  afiSrmed 
and  attested  by  the  consciousness  of  every  person  ^^^g^i^^,^ 
who  reflects  upon  his  own  psychical  states.     It  is  iiw«mtte*t8 
also   confirmed  by  the  language  which  is  uncon-  givetTof  w«o- 
sciously  used  to  give  expression  to  these  states.  **<»■  •■*  de-     .       ^ 
Not  un  frequently  this  language  leaves  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  out  of  view,  the  object  that  couditionates  or  stiijfiu-'  » 
lates  the  8u])jective  emotion  proper,  and  emphasizes  this  emo- 
tion as  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  this  only.     Thus  the  friend 
says  to  the  friend  whom  he  loves  most  disinterestedly,  "  I  am  '.  T!^ 


/  m 
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most  Imppy  to  l>e  in  your  society,  or  to  forego  my  pleasure  for 
your  sake."  The  coinpiissionate  soul  expresses  his  own  unself- 
ish sympathy  in  terms  which  describe  only  his  own  subjecdTe 
pain  :  "  Your  suffering  fills  nie  with  grief."  The  patriot  says, 
^^  Duke  .  .  .  j)r()  jxitria  mori."  The  lover  exclaims,  "Can  I 
Ik?  so  blest?  "  the  devout,  "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God ! " 
In  most  of  these  expressions  the  disinterestedness  of  the  affec- 
tion is  emphasized  paradoxically,  as  it  were,  —  by  making 
prominent  the  subjective  pleasure  of  the  affection  as  a  measure 
of  the  strength  of  its  attendant  desire. 

If  we  ask,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  persons,  why  the 
object,  be  it  a  person,  thing,  or  thought,  pleases  or  displeases, 
we  can  give  no  answer,  except  that  his  nature,  originally  or  by 
habit,  is  such  as  spontaneously  to  resix)nd  with  pleasure  or  pain 
^  to  its  presence  and  its  activity.  Moreover,  we  judge  of  the 
original  or  acquired  capabilities  and  tastes  of  a  man  by  the 
^  objects  which  please  or  displease  him.  But  if  we  ask  what 
f  tM.  in  the  object  is  desire<l,  or  why  it  is  desired,  we  must  answer, 


■  ■« 


t'or  its  own   original  or  secondary  capacity  to  please  or  dis- 

y  ,  please.     That  this  is  true  of  all  those  objects  which  address 

the  sense-organs  will  not  be  denied.     It  is  still  further  con- 

V  firmed  by  the  generally  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  sensible 

t^*      qualities  of  mat<^rial  objects  are  phrasetl  in  tlie  categories  of 

■  ^ '        causality  or  adaptation,  with   reference   to  the  effects  which 

i  they  produce  in  the   sentient  soul.      Much  more  is  this  true 

'  of  those  higher  relations  which  condition  ate  the  personal  enoo- 

tions. 

To  assert  that  we  desire  the  object,  and  not  the  good  whidi 
...  -  it  occasions,  is  disproved  still  further  by  the  well- 
object  for  ito  known  fact  that  we  often  desire  objects  iwder  a 
''""*  '  mistaken  judgment  of  the  projH^rties  which  they 
are  supi)osed  to  i)08sess.  In  every  such  case  the  instant  that 
we  discover  our  mistake,  our  desire  is  turned  into  aversion  or 
the  converse ;  as  an  apple  or  orange  which  looks  fair  and  at- 
tractive is  not  unfrequently  found,  on  tasting,  to  be  insipid  or 
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oflfensive/  or  sometimes  it  bapncns  that  a  person's  coantonanee 
or  manners  seem  to  indicate  the  opposite  of  his  real  feelings 
and  character  as  discovered  by  closer  acquaintance.  In  such  a 
case  our  complacency  and  desire,  or  their  opposites,  are  sud- 
denly and  consciously  reversed.  That  this  law  holds  good  of 
the  personal  afifections,  and  even  the  most  disinterested,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  sudden  changes  which  these  affections  undergo 
on  the  discovery  of  unexpected  occasions  for  the  same. 

We  do,  indeed,  often  say  that  we  desire  or  dislike  an  object^. * . 
for  its  own  sake^  as  knowledge  or  food  ;  but  we  uniformly  n^^i^f!^^, 
by  the  phrase,  "  for  its  capacity  to  affect  us  directly  with  pleas-  "^^ ' 
ure  or  pain.**    For  example :  we  desire  knowledge  or  society  forMl 
the  pleasure  which  they  give  us  of  themselves,  and  not  for  ^^^y^L 
secondary  advantages  which  will  follow,  as  for  the  reputation  or  *  «v 
wealth  which  knowledge  commands,  or  which  society  may  offer         • 
to  us.     To  deny  that  we  desire  an  object  for  the  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  which  it  gives,  would   be   to  deny  that  it  gives 
pleasure,  which  would  be  the  same  as  to  deny  that  we  desire 
it  at  all.     The  language  used,  "  for  its  own  sake,"  is  invariably 
employed  to  convoy  the  meaning  that  the  object  of  itself,  and 
directly,  gives  pleasure  or  good. 

It  was  a  current  maxim  with  the  Scholastics,  "  Ignoti  nnUa 
cwpWo,"  which  affirms  our  position  distinctly  and  fully  >  viz., 
that  every  object  desired  must  be  known  or  believed  to  stiind  in 
some  relation  to  the  affectional  capacity  of  the  person  desiring 
it,  and  that  this  known  relation  is  the  direct  object  of  the  con- 
sequent desire,  and  the  remote  reason  why  the  object  is  desired. 


^  Tlius  Milton  narrates  of  the  fallen  spirits:  — 

*'  Greedily  they  plucked 

The  fniltage  fair  to  tight,  like  that  which  grew 

Near  that  bitominoui  lake  where  Bodom  flamed; 

This,  more  delusive,  not  the  touch  but  tatito 

Deceived ;  they,  fondly  thinking  to  allny 

Their  ap]>etite  with  gufft,  instead  of  fruit 

Chewed  bitter  ashee,  which  the  offended  taMte 

With  spattering  noise  rejected.** 

Paradine  Lostt  book  x. 
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§  11.  It  may  Im>  ;:raii1iMl,  tn  thi>sc  wlio  insist  iii>oii  it,  that  man,  like  other 

si-ntiriit  III  ini:s.  is  i'IkIiiwi'iI  with  rcrtain  iiiiimlAos  which  ex- 

PofcHi  »ij  ex-     ,.:,,.  ],|,,j  torrrtain  <h-t<riniiiat(.-  fiiriiis  of  n«;tivitv,  previi)uslv 

I  stlnrti«e  '"'    n>'l'p«n«l«ijtl.v  <»i  any  cnnsi-ums  «?xpt'rirnce  of  the  «ub- 

ImpulM's.  j«  I  ii\  r  ;: I  \\  hlih  thry  hriii;;,  or  th«'  cntl.s  for  which  thfv  are 

pniviili-d.  It  may  t-vcn  he  <-i>n('4'ih.'d  tliat  Auoh  an  inipulM 
may  lie  at  tin*  nmt  of  I'Viiy  fin«'  «»f  tin*  r«>n8t:i«ius  scnsihilitios,  and  orir;inaIly 
])rompt  it  to  action.  lint  thr  im[HlIi]i;;  force  of  any  such  impulse  is  clearly 
distin^uishahli-  from  thci-xm-ise  4»f  the  intrlli^fntth'siro,  when  itrespouils 
to  thr  •{(mmI  which  the  smsihility  t^ivcs,  hcfore  it  is  in  any  suuftc  controUtHl 
1>y  the  will,  and  thcnforf  rail  have  no  moral  ipiality.  If  we  call  that  which  is 
I»urcly  instinctivt'  a  liliiul  inii)ulse((MTman,  Tri'b),  it  iM<'lfarIydi.stinj;imhed 
fnnn  intellipnt  dcsin-.  I-)c>in'  projicr  is  th'fnnMl  hy  Spinoza  (A7/iica,  part 
iii.  prop.  l>,  Sclinl.),  **  Ciijiiilifii.t  ttit  t'lqutitun  ruin  *ju»ihia  conscientia,**  In 
this  sense,  the  maxim  '*  hjnuti  jmlln  i-ui'i'lo  "  is  eminently  true  and  impor- 
tant. Of  mere  instinct  or  impulse,  wc  rann«>t,  indeiMl,  atlinu  this;  but 
Kthies  takj's  no  acmunt  of  insiinetive  impulses,  whether  they  |)ertaiu  to 
the  sr-nses  or  the  s<iul. 

An  abb.'  writer  (Ludovit-  (-arran,  /,//  Mnntlr  Vti!itiiin\  Paris,  2n)e  part ie, 
chaps,  ii.,  iii.)  l»as  ur^e«l  aj;ainst  tlie  utilitarian  philosophy'  with  great 
ener;jy  and  ahiiity  the  critical  <il«jeetii)n,  that  it  fails  to  recognize  the 
j»ossihility  t>f  those  unct»nsiious  iniiiulsj"*  \\ hich  preciMle  all  exi>erieuce, 
and  exchhle  all  knowhMlj^e,  of  the  suhjeetive  ;»o«kI  or  evil  wliich  their  grai- 
iricatif>n  involves.  The  criticism  is  cerrainly  jjimhI  n^ainst  any  theory 
which  fails  to  r«c<i;;ni/e  ori^'inal  susceptiltilitiis  in  the  soul  to  good  and 
evil,  att<*n«led  it  may  he  hy  unconscious  instinct**  and  impulses  to  the  appnv 
jiriate  activities.  «t  which  seeks  to  exj^iain  the  unseltish  di^sires  hy  some 
setromlary  relatimi  to  the  self-ceutreil  c»r  unsocial  instincts  of  the  individ- 
ual. Ihit  it  cannot  h<)id  aj;ainst  tlu-  analysis  which  we  have  given  of  the 
intelli^jeiit  d«'sires,  and  tiu*  phu.'e  which  we  have  assi;^ned  to  desire  in  the 
const'ious  (.'Xpcrit'uces  «)f  men.  "NVe  suhinit  that  all  impulses  which  riMUoin 
forever  helow  conxiousness  can  have  no  relation  tt)  those  affections  aud 
desires  which  impel  to  intelligent  and  responsihlc  volition. 

§  12.  It  i.s  ol»jrc'to(l  niijiinst  tlu;  vi«*w  :i.^si'rU»d,  (1)   That  we 

-      ,     tire  not  coiisc-ious,  in  the  net  of  (U^ire,  of  referriiisi 

OI)J<>rtionM  to  ^        ^  ' 

thf  iMihition     to   onr  sul»jt*('livi»   <ro<Hl    ji.s   its   direct   and    pro|KT 
It'*"'"'  .wi      object.      Let  lliis  be  iidiniltod.     The   fact  that  we 

JSv  arc  HOI  •' 

.   ronvfious  of     do  not  (•()nsti()usly  reeoLini/.t*  every  element  or  rela- 
y  -  8uiij5'<tivo        tion  of  our  j)sychie:il  activitu's  by  no  means  i)rove8 
^Jftj:      f*^'*'  thiit  we  do   not  api)re]iend  them   in   fact.     In  the 

.  j^  *.      judgments  of    vision  by  the   iie(iuire<l   i>ereei)tions  we  do   not 
y,>V     always  distinguish  the  data  by  which  we  judge  and  iK*rceive. 
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We  look  at  a  distant  object,  we  determine  its  height  or  its 
size,  but  do  not  distinguish  the  indications  which  give  our 
conclusion,  and  yet  we  unquestionably  reach  that  conclusion  by 
means  of  them.  They  enter  into  our  conscious  experience  in 
the  process,  though  we  may  not  notice  or  recall  them  in  the 
result. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  the  examples  of  desires  acknowl- 
edged to  be  secondary  are  pertinent  and  decisive.  The  desire  of 
money,  i.e.,  coin  or  paper,  is  admitted  to  be  secondary.  Not 
only  is  it  acknowledged  that  money  is  itself  desirable  for  the 
good  which  it  will  purchase,  but  any  thing  which  is  judged 
to  be  money  is  desired  only  so  long  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
purchasing  power.  Let  a  man  see  a  coin  or  a  bank-note  at  his 
feet,  and  he  grasps  it  with  eagerness ;  but,  so  soon  as  he  dis- 
covers that  either  is  counterfeit,  he  drops  it  as  readily.  And 
yet  he  is  not  aware  that  he  thinks  of  or  desires  any  thing, 
except  what  he  calls  the  object,  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  also  true,  that  under  the  influence  of  rapid,  and  what 
are  sometimes  called  the  inseparable  associations,  the  desires 
can  be^stimulated,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  object  only,  with- 
out the  distinct  apprehension  or  recognition  of  that  which  makes 
it  either  offensive  or  pleasing.  And  yet  a  moment's  reflection 
will  convince  any  one,  that,  had  the  associations  been  reversed, 
the  object  which  pleases  would  offend,  or  the  opposite,  and  the 
desire  would  follow  the  painful  or  pleasing  experience. 

(2)  It  is  urged  again,  that,  in  the  case  of  active  and  absorb- 
ing desires,  the  object,  as  such,  fills  the  mind,  and  ^ 
engrosses  the  attention.  Let  a  drowning  man  see  Jeet  desired 
a  boat  or  a  rope,  and  his  thoughts,  we  are  told,  are  «■«  »  • 
engrossed  by  the  one  or  the  other  as  he  longs  and  struggles  to 
lay  hold  of  it.  He  attends  only  to  the  rope,  and  does  not  reflect 
on  its  relations  to  his  safety.  The  more  active  the  impulse,  the 
more  completely  is  the  mind  absorbed  with  the  object  which  he 
strives  to  reach.  This,  in  a  sense,  is  true.  But  suppose,  that, 
as  he  is  struggling,  the  rope  is  seen  to  float  loosely  on  the  water, 
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and  to  lose  its  connection  with  the  shore ;  or  that  the  man  sud- 
denly touelies  the  lK>ttoin,  and  no  longer  needs  the  boat:  the 
newly  discovered  relations  of  tlie  lK>at  or  the  roj^e  to  his  needs 
in  an  instant  change  his  desires.  It  follows  that  the  object 
never  originally  occupied  the  mind,  in  any  of  these  cases,  to 
the  exclusion  of  its  relations  to  his  feelings  and  needs.  These 
relations  were  not  only  discerned,  but  were  the  only  objects  of 
interest  to  his  feelings. 

The  reason  why,  in  the  examples  supposed,  the  object  most 
be  present  to  excite  desire,  and  why  it  seems  to  fill  and  engross 
the  soul,  is  that  it  must  he  perceive<l  or  thought  of  in  order  to 
awaken  and  sustain  the  feeling  or  affection  which  prompts  the 
desire.  The  instant  it  should  be  displaced  by  another  object, 
which  has  other  relations  to  the  soul,  the  desire  must,  of  neces- 
sity, cease  to  burn,  for  want  of  the  fuel  on  which  it  might  feed. 

(3)  It  is  objected  still  further  that  the  instinctive  desires  or 
(S)  The  in-  impulscs  do  not  conform  to  this  rule.  When  the 
MinrtiTe  de-    young  sccks  its  mother,  or  the  animal  is  impelled  to 

■ires  do  not 

foUow  this  its  destined  activities,  its  impulses,  it  is  urged,  are 
"'••  not  moveil  by  any  exiKjrience  of  belief  of  the  good 

which  the  act  or  object  has  in  reserve.  This  may  be  truly  said ; 
but,  so  far  as  this  is  true,  an  instinctive  impulse  is  not  properly 
a  desire.  "Instinct"  is  defined  by  Paley  as  *' a  propensity 
prior  to  exix*rieucc,  and  indci)endent  of  instruction."  So  far 
as  it  is  prior  to  exixnience,  and  certainly  so  far  as  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  instruction,  it  is  independent  of  knowledge  of  any 
kind.  But  instinct,  it  may  ha  said,  is  stimulated  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  pleasure  which  attends  the  s|)ecial  activity  for 
which  nature  has  destined  the  animal.  If  this  is  true,  then  the 
instinctive  impulses  conform  to  the  laws  and  methods  of  those 
desires  which  are  intelligent. 

(4)  Xurhietfi       ^'^^  ^^  ^®  urgcd,  with  greater  plausibility  and  con- 
do  the  «ffec-  fidence  at  first  thought,  that  this  law  of  desire  does 
not  hold  good  of  the  so-called  disinterested  or  per- 
sonal affections ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  affections  of  pity  and 
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love.     Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the 
element  of  desire  enters  into  the  personal  affections  at  all. 

Of  this  objection  we  would  obseiTC,  Supix)se  it  were  true  ^ 
that  the  well-being  of  the  friends  whom  we  love  did  not  make^  •'^-v 
ns  glad,  or  the  suffering  of  the  distressed  did  not  make  us  sad : 
what,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  thought  of  the  disinterestedness 
of  either  our  love  or  our  pity?  No  one  will  deny  that  the  well- 
being  or  the  suffering  of  those  whom  we  love  or  pity  affects 
us  pleasantly  and  painfully  as  really  and  as  directly  as  do  the 
objects  of  the  simpler  desires ;  e.g.,  as  a  delicious  fruit,  or  the 
society  of  a  friend,  or  the  exercise  of  power.  The  disinterested 
affections  differ  from  those  that  terminate  with  ourselves,  in  that 
their  moving  occasion  or  their  exciting  object  —  the  original 
element  in  the  process  —  is  the  happiness  of  another,  or  his 
relief  from  suffering,  without  resi)ect  to  any  so-called  private 
interest  of  our  own :  in  other  words,  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  that 
we  are  made  glad  or  sad  by  his  happiness,  or  his  relief  from 
suffering.  The  capacity  for  this  particular  form' of  happiness 
is,  in  its  very  nature,  disinterested.  The  happiness  or  sorrow 
depends  directly  on  the  good  or  ill  of  another ;  but  the  relation 
of  the  exciting  object  to  the  consequent  desire  is  the  same, 
whether  this  object  gives  good  to  ourselves  directly  and  exclu- 
sively, or  whether  it  be  the  happiness  or  calamity  of  another 
which  makes  us  alternately  glad  or  sad.  Whatever  be  the  ob- 
ject, it  must  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  affection,  so  far  as 
that  affection  becomes  a  desire.  President  Hopkins  says  very 
truly  (Tlie  Law  of  Love,  part  ii.  class  i.  chap,  v.),  "There 
are  two  ways  in  which  subjective  good  may  come  to  us :  one 
is  through  the  action  of  other  things  and  persons  upon  us ;  the 
other,  through  the  activity  of  our  own  powers  put  forth  with  ref- 
erence to  them,  that  is,  virtually  through  receiving  and  giving." 
And  Professor  Calderwood  {Handbook  of  Moral  Philosoi^liy, 
part  ii.  chap,  i.)  :  ''In  practical  tendency  the  affections  are 
the  reverse  of  the  desires.  Desires  absorb :  affectfous  give 
oat.**     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  affections 
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^  '  I 

I         • 

>  1 

.  V        ^^v».Vhieh  ^^ffice'*  arc  purely  natural,  not  voluntary.     As  natural 
^i'  ' .     ami  iKissivc  cMuotious,  thoy  ai*e  disinteresteil,  unselfish,  altru' 
y*^.  •  istfc;  hut,  as  involving  or  leapiug  into  desii'Cd,  they  obey  the 

/-'   , ' '  ^  law  of  (lesiix*  which  we  have  explained.  / 

•  >^v^  I  This  contnist  Ixitwwn  these  two  classes  of  emotions  witli 
C  '  **-^  .  TWanaiyhit  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  it  will  be  ol> 
A  ^  .  .^  \'aiIo«i  not  ron-  ser>'etl,  hohls  good  of  them  as  natural  sensibilities, 

V       •V*  •  1       fern  the  to1»  ,  ...  .      .    ^         %  .  ^  «   ,      .. 

o-       '     ^Btmry  affec  ^^^^^  »<>t  at  all  as  pcuctratcd  and  transfigured  by  the 

'     /       \C   "*■'**  will.  AV hen  the  affection  becomes  voluntary,  whethei 

i  *  ^  •    it  is  disinteresti^tl  or  self-centred,  whether  it  is  a  giving  or  rt- 

t  I  *  *  ",' '    ceicing  impulse,  deiwnds  on  the  question  whether  the  desire  whicb 

^  ^  .f ^  ■  -''    Brcvaiis  includes  or  excludes  the  happiness  which  comes  from 

.  '    (    t^e  well-l>eing  of  the  friend  whom  we  love,  or  from  the  reliel 

^v'    .'Of  the  sufferer  whom  we  pity.     The  desire,  as  such,  is  neithei 

\    .   selGsh  nor  unselfiijh  till  it  l)ecomes  voluntary,  whatever  be  its 

object.     Moivover,  the  voluntary  pur[)ose  will  fix  the  attentioi] 

\  '  ui)on  the  object  chosen,  and  give  energy  and  play  to  the  desire 

which  it  stinuilates. 

Leibnitz  recopnizes  tliis  distinction  perhaps  over-aharply  In  contrasting 
the  love  of  concu])is('encc  and  the  love  of  benevolence  :  *^Ja 
-*!.  "!®"'  ®     premier  nous  fait  en  vuo  notro  pluisir, ot  le  second  celui  d'an- 
'  (  "^  trui,  mais  eomiuo  faisant  ou  phi  tot  constituant  le  notre,  cai 

s'il  no  rejaiilissoit  pas  sur  noiiH  en  cjiiirhiue  fa^on,  nous  ne  pourrions  pai 
nous  y  intcTcsHer  puisqnMI  est  impossible,  (pioicprun  dise,  d'etre  detachdda 
Lien  propre.  Et  voilh  comment  il  faut  cnt<!ndre  I'amour  dcsint^FemS  on 
non  meroenaire,  \>oiit  en  bien  concevoir  la  noblesse,  et  pour  ne  point  torn- 
ber  eependant  dans   la   chimdrique."  — J^'ouv.  JEsaais,  liv.  11.  chap.  zx. 

§§  4,  5. 

"Amare  autem  sive  diligere  est  felieitate  altcrius  delectarl  vel  qnod 
eoilem  redit  felioitatem  alienam  asciscero  in  suam  .  .  .  nnde  difllcilii 
nodus  solvitur  .  .  .  scilicet  quorum  felicitas  delectat  corum  felicitas  \i 
nostram  ingreditur  nam  qu.-e  delectiiut  per  se  cxpetuntur."  —  De  Not 
Juris  et  Justitia,  opera,  ed.  Enl.,  p.  118. 

Bishop  Butler  is  equally  explicit  in  expressing  the  same  opinion  (Ser 

mon,  On  the  T^yvc  of  our  Nrii/Jibor):  "  The  short  of  the  mattei 

Batler.  **  "^  more  than  this  :  liai>pini»ss  consists  in  the  gratificatior 

of  certain  affections,  apptrtitcs,  passions,  with  objects  whicl 

are  by  nature  adapted  to  them.  .  .  .  Love  of  our  n(nphl)or  is  one  of  thes< 

aCTuctions.    This,  considered  as  a  virtuous  principle,  is  gratified  by  a  con 
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sclousness  of  endeavoring  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  but,  considered 
as  a  natural  affection,  its  gratification  consists  in  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  this  endeavor.  Now,  indulgence  or  gratification  of  this  affec- 
tion, whether  in  that  consciousness  or  this  accomplishment,  has  the  same 
respect  to  interest  as  indulgence  of  any  other  affection  :  they  equally  pro- 
ceed or  do  not  proceed  from  self-love;  they  equally  include  or  equally 
exclude  this  principle." 

Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  writes  to  the  same  effect:  "A  man  may  love 
himself  as  much  as  one  can,  and  may  be  in  the  exercise  of  a 
high  degree  of  love  to  his  own  happiness,  ceaselessly  longing   ^^^i^^ 
for  it,  and  yet  he  may  so  place  that  happiness,  that,  in  the    . 
very  act  of  seeking  it,  he  may  be  in  the  highest  exercise  of  love  to  God; 
as,  for  example,  wJien  the  happiness  that  he  longs  for  is  to  glorify  God,  or  to 
behold  his  glory,  or  to  hold  communion  with  him."  —  Charity  and  its  Fruits, 
lect.  viiL 

Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  also :  **  We  are  unable  to  think  of  any  one  as  a 
reasonable  human  being,  who  does  not,  in  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances, desire  his  own  welfare.     One  may  choose  a   ^u™der 
present  evil,  or  relinquish  a  present  good,  but  it  is  in  every 
case  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  some  greater  evil,  or  obtaining  some 
greater  good.*'  —  Consolation^  New  York,  1856.    See  also  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  this  much  vexed  point  in  The  Thirty  Years*  Correspondence 
between  John  Jebb,  D,D.t  F.li.S.,  and  Alexander  Knox,  M.RJ.A.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1835,  letters  70,  71,  81,  and  82;  cf.  also  Appendix  to  the  Law  of 
Love,  by  Mask  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  revised  edition,  Correspondence  ^-^ 
between  Presidents  Hopkins  and  McCosJi.  V*  «» 

§  13.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  so-called    ^;-4J. 


desire  of  happiness  is  no  special  sensibility  with  its  V-  '*S  ' 

attendant  desire  which  is  co-ordinate  with  the  appe-»  happfBMs  ij^^  " 
tites,  affections,  etc.,  and  superadded  to  them  all.   "ot  eo-ordi- v,  X 

rw,  .     .  .  ■atewItlitBy     r    >^ 

There  is  in  man  no  separate  desire  of  happiness,  of  the  tpMisi^^.r^ 
such  as  that  of  food,  or  society,  or  knowledge,  which  JeliwIulllLX-^  *i 
might  be  supposed  to  harmonize  or  come  in  conflict  *^    ^ 

with  any  or  all  of  these  special  affections  and  impulses.  No 
man  ever  desired  happiness  in  the  general  or  the  abstract.  He 
may  desire  to  be  relieved  from  some  form  of  pain  or  ennui^ 
experienced  or  imagined,  and  may  generalize  this  object  as 
some  undefined  form  of  good  ;  or  he  may  vaguely  conceive  some 
form  of  gratification  which  differs  from  the  enjoyment  or  pain 
of  the  moment,  and  of  which  kind  of  good  he  forms  only  an 


\ 
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V  iiuli'finite  c^oiHt'iitioii :  but  he  can  never  catch  himself   or  his 

)nei<j;I)lK)r  thinking  of  liappiness  in  the  abstract,  and  desiring  it, 

«^     \N  nor  as  scttin>x  up  tliis  desire  as  an  end  at  which  to  aim,  or 

V  r   ■  ,•    j/a  fllan<hml  h\  which  It)  measure  his  own  doings  or  achieve- 

\^\    ^   jiienls.     Tlie  desire  of  liapi)iness,  so  calletl,  is  simply  the  com- 

U  \  \>  _  .  mon  eharaclerislic  of  several  s^x^cial  impulses  towards  special 

A     '       objects.     The  subjective  satisfaction  which  all  of  these  objects 

.impart,  and  which  is  common  to  them  all,  is  generalized  as 

\^  «fanppiness.     It  follows  that  such  a  desire  of  happiness,  being 

-       *  in  no  sense  co-ordinate  with  any  one  desire  or  with  many,  can 

'   -  '       ^ever  conflict  with  any  nor  with  all ;  it  can  neither  hinder  nor 

^  ''-        V  aid  any  one  of  the  s^KK'ial  desires :  it  cannot^  ther^ore^  he  a 

r  ,  V*"*^    A  reason  for  the  imlalyence  of  auy  sack  desire. 

\  It  is  equally  true  that  no  single  desit^  can  be  resolved  into  the 

lio  iinirie  de-  ^^*"'^  ^/  /'''iV''^*^»  while  yet  it  is  and  must  be  true 
rire  rmn  be     that  cvciy  individual  desire  must  be  moved  by  the 
«•  1,,^  dwire'of  six»cial  subjective  good  which  its  object  can  excite 

-  fcappiaw*.       or  produce ;  and  every  particular  class  of  emotions 

has  a  particular  kind  of  gooil  which  prompts  the  desire  which 
|iaturally  and  necessarily  i'e$i)onds  to  it  by  springing  into  ac- 
tivity when  excitiHl  by  its  object. 
The  desire  of   happiness  si)oken  of  is,  however,  called  a 
national  desire.  U'cause  rational  (x^rsons  are  alone 

Why  railed  a  i  i       *  *         .  ,  «  «  . 

rmtionsi  Capable  of  forming  the  concept  of  happiness,  or  can 

deKire  by        eouipaie  and  discriminate  l)etween  ditferent  kinds 

enlncnre. 

of  good,  or  proix)se  the  activities  or  objects  which 
terminate  in  one  or  other,  or  can  judge  l)etween  the  acts  and 
objects  which  result  in  these  differing  subjective  states,  or  re- 
flect uix)n  their  own  agency  in  procuring,  or  failing  to  procure, 
these  results  to  themselves  or  others.  Even  the  brute  acts  from 
this  desire  for  goo<l  as  truly  as  does  man  ;  although  through  the 
defect  of  reason  he  fails  to  rationalize  the  impulse  by  generaliz- 
ing its  object,  and  cousoqueutly  cannot  attain  to  the  intelligent, 
and  pre-eminently  to  the  self-conscious  or  reflective,  control  of 
his  actions  or  his  character.     The  desire  of  happiness  In  the 
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most  gifted  animal  is  a  blind  impulse,  which  is  cultivated  by 
training  from  without,  or  by  the  agency  of  a  limited  but  vivid 
memory,  and  directed  mainly  by  what  we  call  Instinct.  In  man 
this  desire  becomes  an  ennobling  and  elevating  impulse  to  the 
actions,  the  habits,  and  character.  It  has  of  itself  no  moral 
quality ;  although  it  gives  intellectual  dignity  to  the  character, 
the  aims,  and  the  achievements. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  man,  with  all  his 
powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  never  proposes  happi- 
ness, as  such,  as  a  motive  to  a  single  feeling  or  action.  Though 
man  alone  can  form  the  conception  of  happiness,  yet  he  never 
proposes  happiness  to  himself  as  an  object  of  desire.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  experience  of  such  a  desire  would  be 
the  wish  for  indefinite  relief  from  severe  and  unalloyed  pain. 

• 

Such  a  relief  is  imagined  as  the  enjoyment  of  some  indefiniteCo 
but  positive  good,  in  place  of  suffering,  which  is  mistaken  for    v^ 
happiness  in  the  abstract.     We  may  safely  say  that  desire,  80<^    ^ 
far  as  it  is  rational,  always  terminates  in  some  goo<jL  which  is 
made  more  or  less  definite  by  the  memory  or  imagination. 

This  so-called  desire  of  happiness  is  misnamed  "  self-love,"  and  under 
this  unfortunate  appellation  has  been  the  occasion  of  no  little 
confusion  of  thought,  and  active,  not  to  say  acrid,  recrimina-   ^^^  "*•■ 
tion  (vide  Duoald  Stewart,  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,   ij^^^w 
part  ii.  chap.  i.  §  5 ;   Active  and  Moral  Powers,  book  ii. 
chap.  1.).  Not  a  few  writers  insist  that  self-love,  in  all  its  forms,  is  not  only 
morally  evil,  but  that  it  is  the  root  and  principle  of  all  moral  evil.    It  is 
obvious  that  the  affection  thus  condemned  must  be  a  voluntary  affection, 
and  cannot  be  synonymous  with  the  involuntary  and  necessary  desire 
of  happiness.    Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  asserts  "  that  the  inordinateness  of 
self-love  does  not  consist  in  our  love  of  happiness  being  absolutely  con- 
sidered too  great  in  degree,  but  in  its  being  too  great  comparatively,  and 
in  placing  our  hi^piness  in  that  which  is  confined  to  self"  {Charity,  etc., 
lect.  viii.).    And  J.  W.  Alexander  says,  "  We  are  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves.    We  may,  then,  love  ourselves.    May  !  we  must  love  ourselves; 
and  self-love  becomes  sin  only  when  it  becomes  selfishness  "  {Consolation, 
etc.).    We  have  already  quoted  from  Butler  :  "  Now,  indulgence  or  grati- 
fication of  this  affection,  whether  in  that  consciousness  or  this  accomplish- 
ment, has  the  same  respect  to  interested  indulgence  as  any  other  affection : 
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they  equally  procecil  or  do  not  proceed  from  self-love  ;  they  equally  in- 
cliule  or  exclude  thin  priuciple."  The  plirases  contrasted  by  Edwards, 
viz.,  "too  ^rt'ut  comparutively"  and  "too  great  in  degree,"  would  be  far 
more  f»*lifitou8ly  and  truly  expressed  by  "  involuntarily  desired "  and 
"  voluntarily  prefrrred  "  (see  also  John  B&own  :  Euayi  on  the  Character' 
ut}C8,  London,  1751 ;  essay  2,  on  The  Motives  to  Virtue). 

y  '  /  \4  1^'  ^^^^^  sensibilities  and  their  attendant  desires  are  still 
J.  ^*  .  «r^BHibnitiei  furtl^^*r  distinguished  as  simple  or  original^  and  com- 
L>:'   ^.\  *i*tiii-  plex  or  derived.     The  simple  are  those  which  are 

*"   *  C     ^  iraiiilied  mm 

tV     .  ftiMpiesnd      capable  of  U'ing  excited  alone,  under  their  appro- 
X      J-      complex.         priatc  conditions.     AVhether  these  conditions  them- . 
•  /'        selves  may  1>o  single  or  multiple  is  immaterial,  provided  the 
'.^i  subjective  affection  can  occur  by  itself,  and  be  distinguished  in 

_  consciousness.  We  concern  ourselves  simply  and  solely  with 
the  sours  subjective  condition,  inasmuch  as  this  experience 
must,  iu  its  nature,  be  known  only  to  the  soul  itself,  and  is 
known  sufllcioutly  by  itself.  It  also  often  happens  that  a 
simple  emotion  requires  two  or  more  objects  in  some  special 
relation  to  one  another.  This  is  true  of  most,  if  not  all,  the 
sensibilities  which  are  testhetical,  including  the  sense  of  melody 
and  harmony  in  sounds,  of  harmony  in  color,  of  grace  in 
motion,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  a  complex  of  distinguishable 
objects  may  awaken  a  complex  of  blendeil  and  yet  distinguish- 
able emotions.  A  single  bright  color  pleases  simply,  and 
awakens  a  simple  emotion ;  a  painting  awakens  a  complex 
of  sensibilities  from  several  distinguishable  objects,  and  their 
relations  to  one  another,  —  from  the  colors  apart,  from  their 
gradation  and  harmony,  from  beauty  of  form,  correctness  of 
drawing,  and  from  skilfully  adjusted  composition ;  while  all 
these  elements  together  give  a  pleasant  and  consistent  expression 
of  thought  and  feeling.  Complex  emotions  are  also  said  to 
be  mingled  when  they  arc  opi>oslte  in  character;  some  being 
pleasing,  and  others  displeasing.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  tlie 
objects  which  address  our  sensibilities,  l)eing  complex  in  their 
nature,  appeal  to  many  sensibilities.     Some  of  these  may  be 
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pleasant,  while  others  are  disagreeable.    A  complex  of  sounds 
in  many  tones  or  from  many  voices,  whether  these  tones  or  ^ 
voices  are  or  are  not  musical ;  of  colors  in  a  landsca|)e  or  \)op^^ 


trait ;  of  surface  and  outline,  whether  in  a  drawing  or  picture  ;^r 
of  tastes,  odors,  or  touches,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  exp^^^ 
ences,  —  are  examples  too  familiar  to  require  illustration.       ^%_^ 

§  15.  The  feelings  and  accompanying  desires  are  again  dis-  ^ 
tinguished  as  primary  or  original^  on  the  one  hand,  >^ 

and  secondary  or  artificial^  on  the  other.     Some  of  mary  aai     -^v< 
these  last  are  also  called  conventional  and  facti-  ■***"^**7'  ' . 
tious.     The  first  are  8upix>sed  to  be  inherent  in  the  constitutiot^, 
of  every  human  being,  and  therefore  to  be  essential  to  human  .  ' 
nature.     The  second  are   the  products  of  circumstances, — ^t, 
those  which  are  common  and  normal  in  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  human  existence,  and  those  which  arc  variable,  and  de|)eud 
on  occasional  excitements.     The  parental  or  the  conjugal  affec- 
tions are  not  experienced  by  every  human  being ;  and  yet  both 
are  called  natural  affections  in  the  sense  that  they  arc  invari- 
ably called  into  exercise  under  appropriate  circumstances,  and 
are  uniform   in   their  character  whenever  they  exist.     Other 
affections  and  tastes  or  passions,  as  for  rare  }x>ok3,  autographs, 
old  china,  old  furniture,  old  brass,  hric-iX-hrac^  etc.,  are  called 
factitious  or  artificial  because  the  circumstances  which  call  them 
forth  are  relatively  infrequent ;  and,  even  when  present,  tlieir 
effects  are  not  constant  and  uniform,  but  dci>end  on  accidental 
or  conventional  conditions.     Whether  normal  or  artificial,  such 
affections  are  called  secondary,  because  in  jwint  of  time  they 
follow  the  primary,  and  de|)end  upon  them  for  their  origination, 
their  sustentation,  and  the   possibility  of  their  existence  and 
exercise. 

A  very  familiar  example  of  a  secondary  and  in  one  sense  an 
artificial  affection  is  the  love  of  money.     Man  need  xhe  lofe  of 
have   no   original   interest   in   the   material    called   "0"<*y* 
money,  whctlier  It  be  coin  or  paper ;  but  he  cannot  fail  to  have 
it  in  those  objects  which  money  will  procure.     So  soon,  how- 
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-•      ^^\ver,  as  he  learns  that  money  will  procure  these  objects,  and 

,"    »^>  procure  them  without  delay,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the 

^V*  y*.    Enjoyment  aud  iKjssession  of  them,  he  learns  to  love  money 

.'  with  what   seems   to   1k»  a  direct  and  original  aflTectioo, — an 

(iffcction  which  for  energy  and  tenacity  seems   to   be  rooted 

C*.*" '  t*"  most  deeply  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  yet  is  distinctly  trace- 

,  * '    \  able  to  roots  deeper  than  itself. 

\       ;,*  V     Another  example  of  a  secondary  affection  is  the  pleasure  or 

Ak"^    ^^    IkMcisted       disgust  which  is  felt  towards  any  object  or  event 

^  .'.'  i  C    ■•■"'iyi*****^  which  has  l)ecome  intimately  associated  with  what 

f'/^^/^,    ,' is  naturally  agreeable  or  disagreeable.     An  article   of  dress 

aay  l)e  naturally  convenient  or  inconvenient ;  a  form  of  speech 

■    may  be   pleasing  or  displeasing :   but  if  either  or  both  have 

Ibeen  so  connected  with  that  which  pleases  or  ofifends  us,  as 

^nstantly  and  vividly  to   call  up  the  attendant  emotion,  the 

\  t  al^ociated  object   lK»comes   itself  offensive  or  agreeable,  and 

often  tenaciously  aud  passionately. 

These  examples  indicate  the  two  classes  of  secondary  or  arti- 
•^  Two  riftsget      ^^'^^^  Sensibilities,  and  the  grounds  and  history  of 

,>  '  •'•  each.     The  fii*st  class  are  founded  on  the  relation 

of  cause  to  effect,  involviug  that  of  means  and  ends ;  the  end 
1  or  effect  Ix'lng  desired  by  a  natural,  and  the  means  or  cause 

by  a  secondary,  affection.  The  second  class  are  founded  on 
the  so-called  association  of  ideas,  by  the  operation  of  which  a 
close  aud  frequent  conjunction  of  two  objects  causes  the  one 
to  l)e  desired  or  rejected  on  account  of  its  companion.  Those 
philosopiiers  who  resolve  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  into 
that  of  antecedence  or  co-existence,  and  our  belief  of  its  con- 
stancy and  universality  into  oft-re|>eated  associations,  must 
necessarily  unite  the  two  classes  into  one,  and  explain  all  the 
so-called  secondary  desires  by  the  association  of  ideas.  The 
ethical  theories  of  the  associatioualists  will  require  special 
attention,  inasmuch  as  they  resolve  all  the  moral  relations 
aud  emotions  into  the  operation  of  these  laws  (cf.  §§  ). 
Many  of  the  secondary  desires  become  the  strongest  and  the 
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most  coDspieuous  impulses  of  our  uature.     Such  are  the  lov^J^ 
of  money  and  fashion,  which  have  been  referreil  to.  h^^^^ 

Not  infrequently  these  affections  become  so  power-  tWMc— <ary  ^? 
f ul  and   insidious  as  to  defeat   the  very  ends  for  *****""****■  "^  ^ 
which  they  exist,  and  to  displace  the  primary  impulses  whiclr<VS 
originally  stimulated  and  sustained  them.     The  miser  liegins  b^  a  ^ 
loving  money  because  he  desires  the  good  which  money  alone    ^^ 
will  procure,  but  ends  with  loving  money  of  itself  with  such  ex- 
clusive energy  as  to  sacrifice  to  this  passion  every  gooil  which 
makes  money  desirable  or  valuable.     Devotion  to  some  incon- 
venient and  unhealthy  fashion  impels  men  and  women  to  desire 
indulgences  which  are  incompatible  with  many  of  the  gratifi- 
cations which  fashion  itself  counts  of  the  highest  value. 

Under  the  complex  relations  of  human  existence,  especially 
in  a  higrhlv  artificial  civilization,  the  number  of  ^  . 
secondary  sensibilities  and  desires  is  greatly  in-  ker  asi  mm- 
creased,  and  many  of  the  factitious  displace  and  *'  *'" 
counteract  those  which  are  acknowleilgeil  to  be  primary  and 
natural.  Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  resources 
and  the  complex  character  of  mau*s  nature  than  its  capacity  to 
develop  these  artificial  likings  and  dislikings,  and  the  impor- 
tance which  they  assume  as  the  conditions  of  human  happiness. 
The  analysis  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  and  stron«;ri*st  of 
human  affections,  and  the  estimate  of  their  relative  cuer;rv  as 
springs  of  man's  conduct,  become  for  this  reason  very  ditficult. 
In  a  practical  way  men  are  often  convinced  of  this  tnith  when 
thoy  find  it  by  no  means  easy  to  discover  the  real  impulses 
which  originate  and  control  their  own  actions.  The  most 
honest  of  men  are  frequently  puzzle<l  to  trace  to  its  origiualing 
and  controlling  element  some  overmastering  passion  which  they 
desire  to  overcome. 

We  are  also  embarrassed  with  special  difficulties  when 
the  feelings  are  analyzed  for  8i)eculative  ends.  1)eeau3e  of  the 
variety  of  constituents  which  are  or  may  Ix?  coucorned  in  the 
product,  and  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  presence  autl  force 
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of  the  voluntar}'  oloraent.     This  difliculty  is  greatly  increased 
because  the  exterual  manifestations  or  indications  of  tlie  feel- 
ings within  are  so  easily  disguised,  and  so  hard  to  be  tested  by 
decisive  exjwrimeuts  or  unvaried  rules.     But,  however  diverse 
these  theories  may  be  in  their  conclusions,  they  have  one  com- 
mon aim,  —  they  proix>se  a  single  class  of  inquiries ;  viz.,  WhcU 
are  tJie  aimjde  or  primary  elements  into  tohicli  niay  be  resolved 
the  complex  and  derived  capacities  and  experiences  ichich  toe  caU 
the  emotional  nature  and  Us  affections^  including  the  capacities 
*\  and  ex2>eriences  whicJi  are  known  as  moral  f     They  imply,  if 
^   they  do  not  re-assert,  the  position  already  taken,  that  Moral 
/Science  is  dei)endent  on,  because  it  is  largely  resolved  into,  a 
/  %  coiTcct  Psychology.     They  show  that  ethical  science  is  but 
^    ^  another  name  for  an  exact  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  psy- 
^     ^    chological  phenomena,  and  the  explanation  and  determination 
*    ^^     of  these  phenomena  by  means  of  ultimate  philosophical  rela- 
tions or  metaphysical  intuitions. 


■  \ 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   SENSIBILITIES   CLASSIFIED. 

§  16.  If  it  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  sensibilities  into  their 
original  and  simplest  elements,  it  follows  that  it  is 

SeBBlbilltlM 

not  easy  to  classify  them.     Every  synthesis  of  ele-  not  «wiij 
ments  as  similar  supposes  that  these  elements  are  ***^**^' 
more  or  less  clearly  distinguishable.     £very  arrangement  of 
these  elements  into  groups  that  are  higher  or  lower  supposes  a 
previous  discrimination  of  the  same  as  more  or  less  general  in 
their  manifestation  through  phenomena.     In  other  words,  every 
correct  and  exhaustive  classification  follows  a  sharp  and  com- 
prehensive analysis.     As  the  experiences  are  subjective  (i.e., 
as  they  pertain  to  those  internal  experiences  which  are  con- 
sciously known) ,  it  might  seem  that  they  should  be  separated 
and  constructed  according  to  the  differences  or  similarities  which 
are  experienced  in  and  discerned  by  consciousness.     Inasmuch, 
however,  as  these  experiences  are  dependent  upon  their  excit- 
ing objects,  and  these  objects  are  sharply  presented  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  inasmuch  as  we  know  by  observation  and  conclude  by 
analogy  that  different  objects  cause  or  occasion  different  expe- 
riences, we  discriminate  and  unite  them  according  to  the  objects 
which  conditionate  them.     Both  these  elements,  therefore  (viz., 
the  subjective  and  objective),  control  our  classification,  and 
determine  its  nomenclature.     For  the  reasons  given,  however, 
the  object  or  conditionating  occasion  is  prominent  in  deciding 
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W:.r  I 'ik-i-i ::■■:.:'.  r.  :.:.  1  :'r::.:r.o:«>;rv  of   the  sensibilities  and  the 


T:.-    f  1"   '-^  •  z  "  ^-- r.-  i*   :rj- -*••!:  the  animal  or  sensiion*,  inrlud- 

»•'       ,        »P    umjA  ■   ■•  "■■     ■'**  "  *-■•••   ^--^   :iii»-li«-itual  ;   the  ima^natire  and 

^^^m,  at         ;■*•*■.    :   :'..•    T'T'-:..!!.   involving  the  love  of  |x>wer  and 

,  claiMifloticB.    ^  .,' '■  '■/•  ■•   •»  ':>  v»-iKi:it   an«l  property;   the  siH.*ial,  ht>ih 

•  Pr^.KriJaB4    >\ :.  •.,:'... -;      ^r..:    a:.:::»a:hiTi«* :    the    reflex,    including  the 
I-                      Mewart.  I  : •.:.:.  i.:..*:   ar..i   :::  r.^*..      l>r.  Thomas   Ri'id   recognizes  the 

m- -  V.-iv."  a".  .\:.:.:.i!.  .*:■..!   r;»::  r.il  «A*.<j«'»;«  "H   the  -4 '•fire  Povcrt,  cas.  tiL 

•  jvir:  :.  ■  '..^;-.       .   !'".-»!  i  S:c'.v.ir:.  the  iiisiimtive  or  implanted   propen- 
'■   »•*     a:T:is. ::.  'v.*:'  ^tVi  .i!  ;.*  *::»s.  :!.f  i!«*:r-s.  and  the  afTectionH;  the  rational 

^•*    v.**"  .       ar.'l ;:  vr  7:.'.:z  '  rv...  :r  "^  <.  ::.  ;:-I:i»:  **  '.Mi»v^and  the  moral  faciiltv  (AHire 

«  ►'  ,   »•'       tr. 'i  M        I     '■   *.  1:.T- vl :  ::.i.'.    Sir  William  Hamilton  divides  the  sen- 

^      ^     '  >.'  ■.!■.::,.*  ::.:    :!>-  i«rjvi>al  and  nuoiTal.    The  cor|N)real  are 

-/■  tXx  VIIIIiaB  ...  .  .   ,        ... 

,.»  ,•      „      ,,.  :*«.iLv.  iiiv::.  :  iMo  !\v..<  n  t::i  h  arrouiixiny  the  8pe<>ial  and  the 

»    ■  y  V.-.:*...::  *» :  >,*::<  :•.:«.    Tl;«'  lut-ntal  are  apiin  subdivided  into 

the  ooT.t.  :r.:''..ir:\v  .i::-.I  •.*•■  i-r.i  '•..a'.    TI.c  i-onit-mplative  are  those  impel- 

lin,;:  rts'.»..,  ::v. '.\  lo  :!.,   lv\v»rai:il  !l.o  lii^'hiT  iutoUei'tnal  activities.    The 

l»ra.  Tiia*  \k\\\  :•    s^'f-jri  ii  rva::..  :i.  ilie  rnjoyiiifnt  of  existence,  the  pres- 

iT\a!'.f:i  if  :!.<  «'!h.  .:»>.  :.■  j-rft.  *:•■::  a'l.l  iltVflopment  and  the  moral  law 

(/.•..;!;  \s  I  'i  yt  ■  .  '..  >    ?.  M>  :.  \;v..  xl\i.>.    Pr.  Tlmmas  C.  Upliam  divides 

tl.i-   s«  i.>:V;'.::iis  ii.to  thv  natural  or  pathematic,  and  the 

-/-■  ^*'"**  nil  ra'..  T^r  i!:»T-.'.r;il  aro  suKlividt-d  into  the  emotions  and 
C  I  |ihaB. 

ill  "-.rr*  :  tlit'  iltsirt  s  a^ain  K-iuji  suMividod  into  the  appe- 
tites, tho  projM  r.'ii::.  s.  an«l  Tlii-  afTi-rtson:*.  The  propensities  are  to  self- 
priSt-rvatioM.  ov:r:.«*::y.  iiulTativ.-ni-s*.  rstooni.  propt-rty,  power,  vivacity, 
spi  iity.  rrsi-ntMu  nt.  U  :»tvi'.r!ii  r,  and  hun^auity,  to  hap]uness  (i.e.,  self- 
lovi').  to  sorii'ty.  Tl'.i"  atL^  titans  an*  suKlividt'd  into  resentment,  henevo- 
U-noe  in  the  firm  <•(  donu-sTir  afTi^tii'ns,  humanity,  ]nitriotism,  pity, 
pratitude.  lovi-  to  ImvI  v-V.  ?::  ■'  7"i. .*■>./  'jy.  vol.  ii..  I ntnxl action,  chap.  li.). 

Pr.  W.  WliowiU  rtvojiiii/is  the  apiH-titej*.  the  affections  tend- 
'*      „  ir.L:  to  iMTson*.  t!u'  nuntal  ilfsires  to  altstractions  (as  safety, 

proptTty.  family  and  civil  sivirty.  a  common  understanding, 
\  snp«^riority)   and   to  kno\vlcili:;o  ;   the  moral  Sfntimi-nts  and  the  reflex 

•  Bi'ntinit'nt^  as  of  Ix'in;;  loved,  and  solf-ap]^roval  {Kkmcntt  ^f  Moraiity, 

Introduction,  chap.  ii.). 

The RpiiRihiii-  §  17.  The  sciisiliilitios  and  tlieir  attendant  desires 
tiM  differ  in   j]j(j^.j.  i,^  ivspoot  to  the  n  mil  it  if  or  the  kind  of  nood^ 

qnailtfofthe  and  rcsjif't'tinlff  of  the  erit,  vhich  they  couditioti 
^ood  whifh  iiiiiuji't.     AVe  siK'ak  of  the  sonsihilities  as  natural 

ditioB.  onlv.    and   not   at   all    of   them   as   voluntarv   and 

moral.     We  speak  of  the  natural  exereise  of  any  sensibilities 
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OS   this   is  or  might  be  known  in  conscious  experience,  and 
judged  by  that  comparison  and  discrimination  whieli  are  implied 
in  the  exercise  of  consciousness  by  man  as  a  rational  being. 
That  our  experiences  of  sensitive  good  and  evil  differ  in  inten- 
sity or  degree  is  conceded  by  all.    The  unconscious  testimony  of 
human  language,  and  the  ready  assent  of  the  human  race,  seem 
to  coincide  in  respect  to  this  point.     That  one  experience  of 
heat  or  odor,  of  surprise  or  anger,  of  love  or  hatred,  is  more 
energetic  than  another,  all  men  believe,  and  no  man  will  deny ; 
but  that  the  gratification  of  the  different  sensibilities  also  differs 
in  kind,  when  compared,  so  that  one  would  be  pronounced  natu- 
rally better  than  another,  irrespectively  of  any  moral  relations,  ^ 
is  by  no  means  universally  conceded  by  philosophers.     Thui^^^J 
Paley  writes:  **  I  will  omit  much  useless  declama-  views  of  '^  ^^   •■ 
tion  on  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  our  nature ;  the  ^***J^* 
superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the  rational  to  the  ani- 
mal part  of  our  constitution  ;  upon  the  worthiness,  refinement, 
and  delicacy  of  some  satisfactions,  or  the  meanness,  grossness, 
and  sensuality  of  others,  —  because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ 
in  nothing   but  in   continuance    and  intensity "   {Moral  aiid 
Political  Philosophy^    book    i.   chap.    vi.).     Jeremy   Bentham 
pithily  says,  "  Quantity  of   pleasure   being   equal,   jereny 
pushpin  is  as  good  as  poetry,"  and  holds  that  the  ^»^*»' 
value  of  a  pleasure  depends  on  its   intensity,  duration,  cer- 
tainty, propinquity,  purity  (i.e.,  freedom  from  being  followed 
by  pain),  security,  and  extent  {Morals  and  Legislation^  i.  §  8)^ 
On  the  other  hand,  John  Stuart  Mill  asserts,  "It  john  stnart     - 
wonld  be  absuni,  that  while,  in  estimating  all  other  ■">•  *'^\.^ 

things,  quality  is  considered  as  well  as  quantity,  the  estima- 
tion of  pleasure  should  be  supposed  to  depend  on  quantity 
alone"    {Utilitarianism,  chap.  ii.).     The  criterion,  or  proof,  '^ 

of  this  assertion,  he  finds  in  the  general  consent  of  mankind : 
"  Of  two  pleasures,  if  there  be  one  to  which  all 
who  have  experience  of  both  give  a  decided  prcfere 
spective  of  any  feeling  of  moral  obligation  to  prefer  it,  that  is 


r  f 


X  oi  mauKma : 
I,  or  almost  all,  \^ 
rcfereuco,  irre--^  ^ 
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the  most  desirable  pleasure  **  {Id).^  It  may  not  be  easy  to  fix 
upon  the  liner  divisions  of  a  senle  aecording  to  which  the  differ- 
ent sensibilities  of  the  same  genei*al  class  are  ranked  ;  but  it  will 
be  generally  eonceiled,  that  Ixxlily  pleasures  are  inferior  to  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  sympathetic,  and  that,  when  two  of  these 
species  of  satisfaction  arc  brought  into  competition,  one  is  dis- 
cerned to  be  a  higher  and  better  good  than  the  other.  This 
difference  in  quality  accounts  for  the  different  appellations 
which  are  applieil  to  the  gratifications  of  the  several  sosceptibili- 
ties  of  our  nature.  The  terms ' '  pleasure,  * ' ' '  enjoyment, '  *  "  hap- 
piness," and  '*  blesseilness,"  all  of  which  are  in  actual  and 
constant  use,  suggest  and  signify  a  different  natural  value  in  the 
sensations  and  emotions ;  which  value  pertains  to  the  original 
susceptibilities,  apart  from  the  admixture  of  any  voluntary 
activity,  or  the  moral  element  in  any  or  in  all. 

For  philosophical  uses,  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary, 
Fo  siBffie  ^  select  some  term  which  shall  be  broad  enough  to 
teriB  for  covcr  all  thcsc  kinds  and  forms  of  subjective  good, 
■ahjectire  ^^om  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  needs  and 
good.  y^QQQ  Qf  common  life  provide  no  such  term.     We 

cannot  invent,  and  force  into  use,  a  technical  appellation,  as  in 
the  artificial  nomenclature  of  chemistry  and  geology,  which 
should  be  divested  of  the  associations  or  sanctions  derived  from 
the  uses  of  common  life,  for  the  reason  that  the  distinctions  and 

xr 

I 

«  ^  *..   1  J.  Maiitinrau,  MisccUatiics,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  18;  Rewiew  of 

■     y  ^   mietcelVs  Morality.   Cf .  comments  on  the  same ;  Sidowick,  Method*  q/"  Ethiet, 

k^^  \'  ^'  book  iii.  chap.  xii.    See  also  Ix>tzf,  Mikrokosmus,  Stes  Buch,  Stes  Kapi- 

\^  P   "     tel.    Against  the  views  expressed  by  Martineau,  Professor  Sidgwick  says 

Vy        •   .  that  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  l)ctween  one   grati- 

f     \     •    fled  sensibility  and  another  as  high(jr  and  lower.   Wo  reply,  without  di»- 

^  ^  cussing  the  general  question,  In  some  cases  it  is  possible,  and  it  Ib  only 

when  such  discrimination  is  possible  that  moral  obligation  arises.    This 

hap]>ens  only  when  the  question  of  voluntary  preference  and  control  pre- 

sc^nts  itself  for  decisliin  between  two  rhissos  of  afFections  or  emotions;  as 

'/*■      the  Helf-tenriiiiatiiig  and  the  Relf-su<riticing,  or  the  sensual  as  contrasted 

with  the  intellectual  and  active. 


.' 
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nomenclature  of  Ethics  are  designed  for  universal  and  popular 
use.     They  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  termi- 
nology of  the  schools.     On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  gen- 
eralize and  broaden  any  specific  term  offends  the  associations 
and  usages  which  have  attached  a  limited  and  special  significa- 
tion to  every  appellation.    Accordingly,  ''pleasure" 
has  always  been  thought  too  limited  and  low  a  term  ^uS^ioa  * 
to  apply  to  the  gratification  of  the  higher  sensibili-  bietBedneM 
ties.    ' '  Blessedness ' '  and  ' '  happiness, ' '  even,  are  too  nets,  good 
elevated  to  designate  the  gratification  of  any  of  the  *"^  ^^^' 

being. 

lower  appetites.  ' '  Enjoyment '  and  ' '  satisfaction, ' ' 
though  freely  used  of  the  lower  and  intermediate,  are  rejected  as 
unsuitable  to  the  highest.  "Good"  and  "well-being"  are  as 
free  from  objection  as  any  terms:  both  these,  however,  are 
as  often  applied  to  the  causes  or  occasions  of  good  as  to  their 
effects  in  the  inward  experience,  and  hence  frequent  and  serious 
ambiguities  arise  (cf.  §      ) . 

And  yet  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  term  which  may  be 
applied  to  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  be  limited,  if 
possible,  to  the  psychical  or  subjective  element.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  doctrine  that  the  exer- 
cise of  every  sensibility  gives  some  form  or  species  of  satisfac- 
tion, find  their  chief  plausibility  in  the  tenacious  associations  by 
which  these  terms  are  indissolubly  connected  with  gratifications 
of  a  lower  quality  or  grade,  or  with  such  as  the  will  degrades 
to  the  service  of  selfishness  or  appetite. 

We  repeat,  also,  the  truth,  that  what  is  true  of  the  appella- 
tions for  these  subjective  experiences  is  true  of  their  objective 
conditions  or  causes.  We  find  it  difiScult  to  select  terms  suffi- 
ciently generic  to  designate  all  of  these,  without  suggesting 
associations  that  are  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  single 
classes  of  objects.  And  yet  in  general,  as  we  say  of  a  gratified 
sensibility  that  it  is  goody  so  we  say  of  the  cause  or  condition 
of  its  gratification,  that  it  is  a  good.  But  it  is  not  with  the 
same  associations,  or  in  the  same  meaning,  that  we  call  foml  or 


•\ 
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a  fortiiiH*  a  ^irxxl,  08  we  si)e:ik  of  knowknl^e  or  society  as  a 
jrcMxl,  i>r  H:iy  of  tlit*  frifinl  whom  we  love  with  ilisiuterc^stinl 
(IcvotioiK  or  the  (hxI  whom  we  supremely  adore,  that  each  is 
our  ^(hnI  ;  nnd  yet  at  times  we  do  not  hesitate  to  desiguate 
each  of  these  l»h*ssin;^s,  in  a  sense,  as  our  supreme  Good. 

\Vi'  vrry  |»ni|nrl.v  <listiiij:uisli  iM'twrcn  "wurtli"  ami  "value,"  uninij 
**  wurtli  "  tn  «lcsi;;niit(>  that  objert  wliifli  i»  uUiiiiato  and  oIm 

Worth,  valai',    |,j^i„.j^|  in  tlir  niialitv  nf  its  su1>j(H-tiv(*i'OiH],a8  the  good  which 

•  ftNd  iilHIly*  *  ^  WW 

is  rxiHTii'iircil  in  a  di^iiiton'stcd  act  or  cinotiou,  or  which  is 

fiiiiiid  in  thr  hi;{hr>t  iiionil  aiiil  prrsoiial  4ualitic8.  "Valiur"  ordinarily 
.  diNi;:nut«s  si»nii*  nul  nr  usi'  inwhirli  an  ubjirt  amy  Ik.>  applitiL  Utility, 
1i\  iitiivcr>al  and  iiivctt  r.itc  u>.i;:r.  is  limited  to  thtme  ohjirets  or  cimditioiis 
iif  pMid  wliit-li  arc  mi«  .iii>  to  t  inls  :  the  ends  liciu};  also,  iiion^  fn-qumtly, 
ncitlii-r  final  nnr  ultimati*.  Iiut  siiUtrdinatcd  tosonn*  hi|;hcr  end.  Xoactimi, 
(ti- iil»j<-ct,  (^r  i-nintinii,  i>  called  UM-fnl  which  is  not  suliunlinated  to  souio* 
thin;;  otinr  than  itsrlT.  F<ir  ilii<i  n-ason,  ntility  should  never  be  appliod 
to  any  a;;cnt  which  acts  directly  npi»n  any  capacity  fur  a  simple  or  original 
Xccling.  We  <annnt  speak  uf  an  c»bjc«t  which  we  directly  enjoy  (as  tho 
fiMMl  which  wc  ta.stc,  or  the  friend  whom  wo  love)  as  vsi^ul  for  enjoy- 
ment or  happiness.  Utility  is  reservtHl  exclusively  fur  those  relations 
which  are  secondary  and  indir»»ct,  and  usually  are  obji'ctlve  and  ertemal 
nither  than  hni»jcctive  and  psychical.  With  still  less  propriety  can  an 
Indiviilnal  sensibility  In-  said  to  be  nneful  with  resi^'ct  to  that  common  qtial- 

•  ,     Ity,  its  happiness,  whii  h  is  «hara«terisUc  of  «'very  individual  or  sulwrdinace 
■*  '      njMM-ies  of  its  cla<s.    The  «pjaliry  <»r  c.ip;uiTy  common  to  every  sp<*cific  (*i*n- 

sibility  of  pvin;;  pleasure  or  pain  cannot  Ik>  re;;arded  as  a  tendency  in  tliat 
sensibility  towards  the  production  of  this  pleiuMiro  or  pain.    The  so-called 
I  "  tendency  "  is  another  term  f(»r  the  fitness  or  adaptation  of  a  sensibility  to 

Its  supposed  desl;;n  or  en«l,  and  cannot  be  called  its  utility.  The  relation 
of  fitness  or  ada]>ration  is  real  and  im]>ortant;  but  "utility"  is  not  the 
projM'r  term  by  which  t<»  desi;;natu  it,  for  tln^  reasons  alrea<ly  given.* 

1  And  yet  Dr.  T)wij:ht,  followinj;  Palcy,  does  not  hesitate  to  define 
"utility  as  a  tendency  t«.i  i>roduci'  happiness"  (Tluoloyy,  sermon  xcix.); 
but  h«*  woulil  «loubtless  distin;mish  the  voluntary  sensibility  from  the  in- 
voluntary, and  limit  the  desi«:nation  of  virtuous  to  the  former  (of.  Paley, 
}fftrtil  and  rolitirnl  VhUnsophy y  buok  ii.  chap,  vi.;  Jkremy  Bkntham,  Prinr 
rijilrf  itf  MitralH  and  Lfiii^lutinn^  i.  §  H  ;  J.  S.  ^Iii.L  on  Utilitarianism,  chap.  ii.). 
The  term  "utility"  luis  been  use«l  in  tin?  seuses  criticised  above,  by  lK>th 
the  friends  and  foes  of  verv  diverse  systems,  and  beeome  bv  its  motley 
appenda;;es  a  verilable  ^c-arc-ron'  in  thtr  ;;ardens  of  jdiilosophy  and  the- 
olo;5y,  at  which  every  passer-by  throws  a  missile. 
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§  18.  Following  the  analysis  already  given  of  the  sensibilities 
into  feelings  and  desires,  we  observe  that  the  sensi-  j^^  MBiibiii- 


bilities,  as  feelings,  are  simply  passive.     So  long  as  t^«^  •■ 
the  exciting  object  or  condition  is  present  and  at-  iiapiy  pM- 
tended  to,  the  appropriate  feeling  must  necessarily  ■*'^*' 
be  experienced.   .  Any  object  and  every  object  which  is  fitted 
to  excite  the  feejings  of  pleasure  or  pain  must  excite  those 
feelings  so  long  as  it  is  confronted  with  or  apprehended  by  the 
sensitive  soul.     The  soul,  as  pure  sensibility,  can  never  with- 
hold the  appropriate  emotion,  but  finds  itself  completely  in 
the  power,  and,  so  to  speak,  at  the  mercy,  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.     For  the  completeness  of 
this  contact  the  attention  needs,  indeed,  to  be  con-  .^  g^der 
centrated  and  sustained.     If  this  be  diverted,  the  "'rt^"  <•■• 
object  is  as  though  it  were  not,  in  respect  to  its  power 
to  excite  and  impel.    But  given  the  present  object  and  the  atten- 
tive soul,  and  the  soul  must  necessarily  feel,  and  be  impelled  to 
action.     An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  is  fur- 
nished  in  the  corporeal  sensibilities.     These  depend  options  u 
on   two  factors  or  conditions,  —  the  tone  of  the  "***i"^ "" 
bodily  organism,  and  the  energy  of  the  material  ex- 
citant or  object.     The  material  organism,  as  such,  is  limited  in 
its  capacities  to  respond  to  the  physiological  excitant.     More- 
over, as  animated  by  the  sensitive  soul,  it  is  also  limited  in  its 
capacities  for  pleasure  or  pain.    Food  does  not  continue  to  please 
when  satiety  has  displaced  hunger.     Light  wearies  or  offends 
the  eye  when  out  of  due  proportion  to  its  capacity  to  re-act,  or 
when  either  the  eye  or  the  soul  is  wearied  by  prolonged  excite- 
ment.    Even  when  the  enjoyment  is  purely  psychical,  the  soul's 
capacity  for  emotion  may  be  weakened  by  physiological  condi- 
tions.    These  apparent  exceptions  confirm,  rather  than  weaken, 
our  confidence  in  the  general  law  that  the  soul,  in  its  capacities 
to  feel,  is  simply  passive  under  the  stimulus  of  its  exciting 
conditions.    Its  power  to  avoid  or  control  feeling  lies  in  another 
power  than  the  capacity  for  simple  feeling. 


./ 
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Bv  whatever  asri*nov  the  avoidance  or  control  of  the  sensibili- 
Dfp»Bd»Bt  ^i^'^  is  i-ffiM;titl.  it  is  accomplished  proximate! j  by 
OB  actcBtioB.  withdrawing  t!ie  attention  from  the  objects  which 
excite  them  :  aud  this  is  achieved  by  fixing  the  attention  09  other 
object Jt.  iUifl  ifiMiuj  the  soul  to  their  jioicer.  The  feelings  whicb 
arc  natural  to  man,  whether  coq)oreal  or  psychical,  must  be 
aroused,  so  long  as  the  objects  which  solicit  them  are  attended 
to.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  avoid  or  resist  any  feeling  in 
the  presence  of  its  exciting  ohject.  The  l)est  of  men  hold  in 
their  very  constitution  natural  elements  which  by  voluntary  per- 
version or  excess  Ixrcome  the  most  degrading  of  apix^tites  and 
tiie  most  hateful  of  passions.  ^^The  heart  of  man/j  says  Sir 
Tlioniiis  IJrown  in  the  *'  Keligio  Medici,"  **is  the  place  (the  devils 
dwell  in.  I  feel  sometimes  a  hell  within  myself.  Luciffer  keeps 
his  court  in  my  breast.     Legion  is  rouseil  in  me." 

The  truth  that  our  emotions  are  passive  is  attests 
tendency  to  call  them  '*  passions."    This  apix^llation 
whenever  they  are  excited  or  indulged  with  unusual  si 
violence.     The  entire  class,  in  the  nomenclature  of 
losopliei-s,  are  desiiriiatcd  as  p:Lssive  or  pathematic  affc 

§  10.  21ie  aipndtii  for  the  strength  or  energy  of 
Effert  of  '^  increased  by  rcjtetition.  We  8ix»ak  h^ 
repetition.  natural  capacity  to  enjoy  or  suffer,  and  n^^  at  ill  of 
■the  acquired  dexterity  to  avoid  or  control  either  gRh^sdnesB  or 
pain  by  voluntary  activity.  The  two  may  conspire  aivj^jd  act  to- 
gether,  but  they  may  also  l>e  distinguished.  Apart  ^jfann  the 
will  and  what  it  can  do,  the  more  a  man  exercises  a  tf  IxbhUU^ 
as  such,  the  more  sensitive  does  it  become  to  its  excitif^l|| ciBse, 
and  the  larger  is  its  capacity  for  subsequent  energy  ^^aWictMO. 
The  experience  which  every  man  has  of  himself,  and  ^cLl^^iifer- 
vatlon  which  he  takes  of  other  men,  confirm  this  ass'^^^Jjffioi.  R 
certainly  will  not  be  denied  of  any  experience  whid^^^  IkBpO^T 
psychical.  The  soul  given  to  the  pleasures  of  kno\^  its  i,juJa,  »• 
ciety,  taste,  affection,  duty,  and  religion,  finds  its  ca*y  **arfy"*^ 
its  sensitiveness  for  each  to  increase   by  use   and  •         fSlH^ 
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Similarly  the  capacities  of  pleasure  from  hate,  envy,  selfishnessjc^ 

s 


\ 


and  revenge,  are  enlarged  by  habit,  however  much  they  may  be 
counterbalanced  and  repressed  by  the  pains  and  stings  which 
sometimes  re-act  with  proportionate  energy. 

To  this  general  law  there  are  two  apparent  exceptions :  the 
bodily  appetites^  by  repeated  indulgence,  become  weaker  in  their 
capacity  to  give  pleasure  ;  and  novel  objects  are  enjoyed  with  a 
special  zest,  which  is  diminished  after  the  occasions  or  objects 
have  ceased  to  be  new. 

Of  the  first  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  repeated  gratification 
of  a  bodily  appetite  weakens  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  bodily  organism,  and   consequently  diminishes  the  bodiij 
the  energy  of  the  sensation  ;  of  the  second,  that  the  'p^*^*^ 
heightened,  and  in  its  ver}'  nature  the  temporary,  enjoyment 
which  comes  from  a  novel  or  contrasted  experience,  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  sustained  when  its  occasion  has 
ceased,  i.e.,  when  the  zest  from  contrast  has  become  impossible 
by  repetition. 

Another  exception   might  be  urged,  that,  by  the  passive  -j 
familiarity  with  objects  or  scenes  that  are  fitted  to  /  v 

^  ^  Effect  of  fa^.    \ 

excite  feeling,  the  soul  often  seems  comparatively  muurity,  theV 
insensible  to  their  influence ;  as  the  surgeon  to  the  ■*'*'*•■■  •■*  ^  ^^ 
pain  he  gives,  or  as  the  soldier  is  hardened  and  not  '•  ^ 

softened  by  the  agony  and  death  with  which  he  is  conversant,  .  'V 
and  the  miser  becomes  more  unfeeling  the  more  familiar  he 
is  with  the  cries  and  tears  which  his  cruel  selfishness  extorts. 
Phenomena  of  this  kind  are  in  no  sense  exceptions  to  our  prin- 
eiple:  they  rather  confirm  it.  Such  phenomena  are  explicable 
only  as  we  recognize  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  voluntary 
element.  The  surgeon,  the  soldier,  and  miser  do  not  feel, 
because  by  acts  of  will,  so  often  repeated  as  to  have  formed 
spontaneous  habits,  they  have  learned  gradually  yet  completely 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  objects  which  would  other- 
wise move  the  sensibilities.  The  apparent  insensibility  of  either 
may  often  be,  often  it  is  not,  real,  being  only  the  result  of  a 
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praotiBotl  Bclf-oommnut]  in  the  art  of  controllitig  and  regalatl 
the  flltfiition.  That  the  scneibility  of  the  surgeoa  is  not 
duratetl  liy  familiarity  with  suffering,  ia  proved  by  the  unqu 
tioncd  fact  thut  the  practice  of  his  profenaioD  may,  and  ofl 
does,  form  him  into  one  of  the  most  tender-hoorted  aod  sym] 
thetic  of  men ;  aa  also,  that,  when  he  is  simply  a  looke^ 
at  a  sui^ieal  oi»eratioii  in  which  hia  pcTBonal  activity  is  i 
requii-etl,  he  ia  as  quickly  uniiianned  as  any  other  bystoiid 
The  BoklitT  is  do  mure  unfeeling  thiui  any  other  man,  in  scei 
in  which  he  con  escrt  no  activity.  Before  the  conflict  begins 
is  only  ax  he  can  occupy  or  divert  his  attention,  that  he  ( 
bring  liimself  to  ataud  quietly  and  await  his  orders.  More  tl 
one  sturdy  ollk-cr  has  eaid  to  his  tri'nililing  limbs,  on  going  L 
action,  "  You  would  tremble  mon>  if  you  knew  where  I  am  ab 
to  carry  you."  The  miser  even,  if  he  can  be  approached  at 
unguarded  point,  is  open  to  the  nioviuga  of  humouity. 

Bishop  Biillpr  {Analnyy,  1.  chap.  T.)  Iiaa  r«C0KniEcd  anil  eatorMd 
B  11  *■  dli-  '""•''"'"<"'  between  whui  hi;  tcruia  "Iho  active  and  pMi 
llnrllDa  b»-  lialiitB,"  and  has  called  utti-nliuD  to  the  iniportaat  law 
tutca  kctin  which  mcro  rmotloiia,  when  thty  do  Dot  lead  to  aet[ 
botiiino  ivcoker  by  rp petition,  while  those  feellnfpi  which  \ 
cxprcdfloil  iu  wonlB  and  ai-ls,  and  ao  bccoiuo  acti*'*  hali 
become  Etroii);cr  in  tlicir  Impulsive  ftirco.  At  flr^t  it  mlglit  Bceni  that  t 
principle  ci'iitHcta  willi  the  general  law  that  the  repetition  of  a  aenslliil 
Biifnncnta,  or  tenila  to  aufpnuut,  Its  atrength  and  Impulsive  onergr.  On  a 
ond  tbouf-ht  it  will  Ite  Been  tliat  what  Under  calls  the  "  active  hablla  "  i 
habits  o[  the  will,  or,  more  exactly,  habits  of  the  Intellect  and  aenslbil 
which  are  formed  by  Iho  will.  So  fat  aa  any  emotional  power  ia  coasicle: 
apart  from  tlio  voluntary,  Ita  capacity  for  feellnR,  aa  suc-h,  firowa  relatlv 
stronRcr  by  repclition,  anil  comiiaratlvely  weaker  hy  disuiw'  Tho  desl 
also  in  ol>pdienee  to  tho  law  oltcndy  recofrniztil,  must  also  respond  to  ei 
excitement  of  omullon,  whether  It  be  pltuBuiit  or  painful,  and  In  proport 
to  the  energy  of  tho  emotion.  In  the  easo  of  the  boilily  appetites,  while 
capacity  for  aensuoua  Bratlflcation  Ih  weakened  and  limited  by  indulgrei 
and  emphatically  by  habitual  excosB,  Ihc  ditirc  may  be  stimulated  by  b< 
recolleclionii  of  past  enjoyments  as   tli"  more  limited  capairitlea  of 


bablts. 


L'vl labile  ili»apiH>iiitnii'nt  atxl  diaipiat  Rt 
of  pleiuiun'H  an  rcnu-mbere<I  or  Im 
andthaleoblonoasoItLoBowIiicbaromtpcriunced.    To  this  mult  b< 


present  cannot  give,  ln_ „ 

contrast  between  the  i-ivldness  of  pleoJ"""'"  as  renumbered  or  Imasli 
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fronted  with  knowaMe  objects,  both  facts  and  relations, — with 

tlie  events  wliii-h  j:ratifv  his  curiosity,  or  the  seicntifie  truth 

wliich  interests  and  quickens   his  reason,  and  stimulates  and 

.jewanls  tlie  seit*n title  imagination.     Desiring  these  results,  he 

•  is  impt'lliHl  to  lh«.)se  activities  which  are  the  means  of  bringing 
/   >tliem  within  his  reach.     Tlie  same  laws  hold  of  the  affections, 

so  far  as  they  are  desires,  or  involve  the  element  of  desire: 

•  hence  the  sensibilities  art*  active  powers  because  they  are  act- 
'\'.  impelling.     This  impulsive  proi>erty  is  ultimate  in  the  human 

'  v^.  constitution.     Whether  the  action  is  muscular  and  corporeal, 

1        , .  whether  it  is  psychivphysical  or  simply  psychical,  whether  as 

psychical  it  is  intellectual  or  affeetional,  we  find  it  true  that 
'    ,'  sensibility,  when  transforme<1  into  desire,  is  not  only  bent  upon 

gratification,  but  impels  to  action. 

It  is  errontH>usly  assumeil  by  many,  that  the  will  is  the  faculty 

.    .  .  which  makes  man  capable  of  action.     Thus  Kant 

Artlrlty  not  *■ 

United  to       says:  *'To  know,  to  fei'l,  and  to  act,  are  the  three 
*  *  '^    '  functions  of  man  requiring  the  intellect,  the  sensi- 

bility, and  the  will.**  If  this  is  true,  it  would  seem  that  ani- 
mals must  Ih^  endowed  with  will  as  truly  as  manr.  This  con- 
ception and  assertion  manifestly  arise  from  oversight.  The 
possession  of  will  is  not  essential  to  activity  as  such,  but  only 
to  activity  of  a  certain  sju'cies,  so  far  as  action  is  voluntary. 
The  desires  imiH'l  to  action  in  their  twofold  classes,  —  the 
Ixxlily  and  the  psychical.  Both  these  actions  are  the  natural 
and  constant  effects  of  the  existence  of  the  feelings  which  pre- 
cede them.  Given  an  object  which  excites  a  sensibility  and 
awakens  a  desire,  and,  if  there  be  no  diverting  object  or  stronger 
counter-desire,  the  act  to  which  the  desire  impels  will  be  per- 
fonned.  The  appropriate  and  natural  issue  of  any  excitement  of 
feeling  is  action  of  some  sort.  The  arrangements,  or  economy 
which  makes  different  acts  possible,  differ  from  one  another. 
The  l)odily  acts  dci)end  on  the  psycho-physical  apparatus  in 
which  the  nerves  and  muscular  system  are  conspicuous,  through 
b,  by  the  agency  of  the   reflex-motor  nerves,  certain  in- 
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diilged  desires  arrest  and  relax  the  muscles  that  control  the 
internal  and  external  movements.  The  control  of  the  mental 
and  psychical  activities  by  the  predominant  desires  is  eflfected 
directly  by  detaining  the  attention  upon  those  objects  of  thought 
which  are  congenial  to  the  feelings,  and  excluding  others. 
Objects  unthought  of  are  also  introduced  by  means  of  the 
associative  power  or  the  passive  memory. 

§  21.   The   sensibility,  as  emotion   and  desire  in   man,   is 
subject  to  great  diversities  in  different  individuals. 
These  diflferences  pertain  to  the  positive  and  rela-  diverse  !■ 
tive  force  of  each  of  the  original  capacities  of  feel-  **''*«^"*  *■• 
ing,  and  of  the  positive  and  relative  impulsiveness 
of  the  connected  desires.     Of  two  or  ten  men,  each  may  be 
distinguished  for  some  one  or  more  specially  sensitive  suscepti- 
bility or  specially  active  desire.    A  single  bodily  or  emotional 
capacity  of  one  man,  though  not  particularly  active  or  energetic 
by  reason  of  the  general  torpor  or  slowness  of  his  temperament, 
may  be  specially  excitable  and  impulsive  when  compared  with 
the  general  tone  of  his  intellectual  or  spiritual  sensibilities. 

These  differences  may  be  constitutional  and  individual,  or  the 
product  of  circumstances,  or  that  result  of  training  j^^^^ 
and  education  which  is  sometimes  called  the  environ-  aatani  and 
ment.  Training,  again,  may  be  external  or  internal.  **^ 
It  may  proceed  from  others  (as  parents,  teachers,  and  the  com- 
munity) ;  or  it  may  come  from  within  by  the  agency  of  the  will, 
giving  energy  and  supremacy  to  some  affection  or  desire,  one 
or  many.  To  enforce  and  modify  both,  the  law  of  habit  must 
necessarily  come  into  play,  under  which  both  the  ix)8itive  and 
relative  energy  of  the  natural  sensibilities  may  be  increased, 
and  emotions  and  impulses  of  the  natural  constitution  may  be 
modified.  All  education  of  the  feelings,  or  springs  of  action, 
supposes  that  permanent  results  may  be  wrought  in  this  way 
into  what  may  be  called  the  substance  of  the  soul,  or  its  passive 
nature  as  distinguished  from  its  active  or  voluntary  forces ;  and 
thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  new  nature  may  be  substituted  for 


-t-ua'.'ii'-  *"'■''  '^  flwiracterUcB  tin-  »aim. 
"  J"  ,   ., .      j-he  aj'iH'tito  of  the  drunkard,  lln' 


^,^-ivt<«:"-»' 


—'  -'-■■^   '^    .  ^_,^  ||.^.  ^i,.|tK>iii8in  of  tlic  gaDiblLT,  uud  IM     1 

J**!*"  "  ",    -  ,  ^.,■,■Il:^'f^li.  nrc!  cxnnipleB  of  such  a  8«-     | 

,.!...---  -^     ^^^  ^^j  jm-sifltiMu  nature  or  passion.     Evm 

''^     '    ':  :   -u'-it*  h***  ct'oswl  to  I*  suprL'mo,  tht-ir  natural 

*■'*_      ",j^  f-iN»  *"•'  oniotions  remain;  to  net  against  the 

»'  i>v  m"  ii*'""'-'"?  "'c.     'I'liL'  "lan  who  is  ri'fonnw]  in 

„       -  jj^  #)>rii>gs  of  his  cliariH-tLT  may  yet  iu'wl  to  be 

*  —    !  a  j^'**!"'  '''"^' '"  "'^'  •""'"•'  ""*^'  )>roj>ortion  of  his  sen- 

laU'-rtfi  ""•'  J"'rverlii1  Iiy  [iri'viifua  virions  luduljrfnee. 

*■"*""  ..  ^„  wliieh  is  i-ornipt  iu  the  teuaeiuus  iiiii)ultM-s  and 

^^     •/  hi*i'"I"'S'^  di-Hirea  must  often  !«  made  new  in  the 

:n"  tliat  must  Ih'  wrtuifiiit  over  af;ain,  under  tlic  fonna- 

,f  the  new  lialiitn  to  which  Lis  new  rharaeter  must 

*^''     vni  l>v  tl"'  eomltineii  oiiersiliim  of  a  steadfast  will,  and 

.       .1  ,j„.  fli^ilinnoes  of  favoiing  eircuinstauees,  soeial,  a's- 

inith  that  man  is  llie  same  in  his  orit;inal  endowments  of 

•Jliiv  l')'  "•*  means  involves  tiie  eoiielusion  that  all  men  are 

'^   IIv  siniilu'"  in  the  stniiyth  vr  nliitive  [iroiiortion  of  those 

'^■Wlitiea  which  are  essential  to  luinian  nature:   much  less 

.1  „„.u,  as  wo  meet  tlii'ni,  arc-  alike  in  their  voluntary 

i«,« :  in  other  wonls,  the  iHJsaesMion  of  a  (X)mmon  human 

>  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  rerif  .tin'khig  dii-ersitiea 

t  Mjifn'*'*  "/  iBt'"'"''"''  coiiKtitulhn  and  character. 

I'lB'i"'  ^'^^^  "'"'  l'''^'""""'""  ''-""'  "=*  t"  another  division  of  the 

■,,j]itii..B  ;  viz..  into  the  luitiiriil  uiiil  ii>lii>iliir;i.  or  the  aensi- 

tuliiies  ns  imiihinted  Ju  the  constitution,  and  tlie  sensibilities  as 

^gteU.'H  by  the  will. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SENSIBILITIES  AS  MODIFIED  BY  THE  WILL. 

§  22.  We  have  treated  thus  far  of  the  sensibilities  as  though 
they  could  exist  and  act  independently  of  the  will. 
This  is  conceivable  in  thought,  but  never  actual  in  ^ot  lade- 
f act.     No  human  being  who  is  fully  developed,  when  p*"**"*  •* 

UlO  will* 

in  his  normal  maturity  and  under  normal  condi- 
tions, ever  feels,  except  as  his  feelings  are  penetrated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  will.  All  the 
sensibilities  of  a  rational  and  developed  man  are  in  some  sense 
voluntary  sensibilities ;  i.e.,  are  more  or  less  modified  by  the  vol- 
untary power.  We  discuss  the  sensibilities  apart  and  by  them- 
selves, as  we  are  forced  to  discuss  all  the  other  powers,  because 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  discern  and  set  forth  their 
special  characteristics.  We  do  not  forget,  however,  that,  as 
we  are  conscious  of  their  activity  in  our  human  and  actual  expe- 
rience, they  are  always  penetrated  and  energized  by  the  volun- 
tary power. 

For  exactness  we  employ  the  three  terms,  "will,"  "voli- 
tion," and  "  choice,"  respectively,  for  the  power^  voi«»ury 
the  action^  and  tJie  effect.    Other  appellations  are  not  power,  mu 
infrequently    used;    as,    "the  voluntary   power,"  appeiuuomi 
"the  act  of  choosing  or  of  choice,"  "election,"  '•'• 
"  preference,"  "  purpose,"  "  state  of  choice."     What^  then^  is 
the  icQl  f     What  is  the  evidence  tJiat  there  is  stich  a  power ^  and 
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tclitit  is  its  tKUnrty  its  conditions^  its  modes  of  action^  and  iti 

effects  ? 

TXw  <-arli«*r  writers,  whether  |ihiI(«ophcr8,  moralists,  or  theologius, 
Two  asd  iiAtiully  aud  aluicist  univiTBally  assigned  to  the  soul  two 

tkree  Uld  di-  fai-iilties  only  (viz.,  the  intellect  and  the  will);  ascribing  to 
vlftloB  of  tke  the  first  the  cognitive  operations,  and  to  the  second  all  the 
powers.  ac^tive  iinpulsirs,  l»oth  emotional  and  voluntary. 

'*  This  ])owt.T  whii'h  the  mind  has,  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of  any 
idea,  or  the  for1)earing  to  consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  motion 
^.  .  *  '  of  any  part  of  the  iMxly  to  its  rest,  and  pioe  vena,  in  any  pa^ 

ticular  inHtance,  is  that  which  we  call  the  will.  The  actual 
exorciAo  of  that  power,  by  directing  any  particular  action  or  its  forbearance 
is  that  which  we  call  volition,  or  willing.*'— Cf.  Lockx*s  Essay »  book  IL 
chap.  xxi.  §  5. 

"  ThcHe  })owers  of  the  mind,  viz.,  of  perceiving  and  of  preferring,  are 
usually  called  by  another  name;  and  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking  is,  that 
the  underHtanding  and  will  are  two  faculties  of  the  mind,"  etc  — /&ui.,  {6L 

"  AH  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea  of,  reducing  themselves,  as  hsi 
boon  said,  to  thone  two;  viz.,  thinking  and  motion,  etc.:  so  far  as  a  man 
has  piiwcr  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to  move  or  not  to  move,  according 
to  tho  preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is  a  man  free.'*— 
/6W.,§8. 

And  yet,  in  §  TiO,  Jjooke  sharply  distingiiishcs  l>etween  "  willing '*  and 
"volition,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  **  desire,"  on  the  other:  "because  I 
find  that  the  will  is  often  confounded  with  several  of  the  affections,  es- 
pecially desire;  and  (»ne  put  for  the  other,  and  that  by  men  who  would  not 
willingly  Ik*  thought  not  to  have  distinct  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  have 
written  very  clearly  al>out  them." 

Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  thus  writes:  "God  has  endowed  the  sonlwith 

two  principal  faculties,  —  the  one,  that  by  which  it  is  capable 

o«s    M  ^j  perception  and  speculation,  or  by  which  it  discerns  and 

EdwsrdH'f         .    ,  ,  1  <f 

diTliloB.  judges  of  things,  which  is  called  the  understanding;  the  other, 

that  by  which  the  soul  is  in  some  way  inclined  with  respect 
to  the  things  it  views  or  considers;  or  it  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  soul  is 
some  way  inclined  with  resiHtct  to  the  things  it  views  or  considers;  or  it 
is  the  faculty  by  which  the  soul  Im^IioMs  things,  not  as  an  indifferent,  un- 
affected  siiectator.  but  either  as  liking  or  disliking,  pleaseil  or  displeased, 
appro\ing  or  rejecting.  This  faculty  is  called  by  various  names:  it  is  some- 
times called  the  inclination,  and,  as  it  respects  the  actions  that  are  deter- 
mined or  governed  by  it,  the  will,"  etc.  "The  will  and  the  affections  are 
not  two  faculties.  .  .  .  The  affections  are  not  essentially  distinct  from  the 
will,  nor  do  they  differ  from  the  mere  actings  of  the  will  and  inclination, 
but  only  in  the  liveliness  and  sensibility  of  exorcise." — A  Treatise  oofioem- 
ing  lieliyiuus  Aff'ection$,  psat  1.  §  1. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Reid  (Essays  on  the  Active  Powers)  reco^izes  the  corrent 
division  of  the  powers  into  two, —  the  understanding  and 
the  will,  —  and  takes  exception  to  its  correctness  by  appeal-    ^***  Thomai 
ing  to  the  authority  of  Locke,        . .^.otinguishing  "desire"    . 
from  **  will." 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  (Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  §  3) 
rejects  altogether  the  distinction  proposed  by  Locke  and   Dr.  TkoMM 
Reid,  and  insists  on  retaining  the  twofold  division.  Browm's. 

Dugald  Stewart  follows  Reid  in  his  comments  on,  and  allusions  to,  this 
distinction  of  Locke  (cf.  Collected  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  465,  note; 
vol.  ii.  p.  495,  note;  vol.  iv.  p.  376,  note;  vol.  vi.  pp.  344-355).    g^^^jyrt*,. 
The  first  two  of  these  passages  are  comments  dissenting  from 
Brown.    In  the  last  passage  —  which  is  in  the  appendix  to  Outlines  of  Moral 
Philosophy ;  On  Free  Agency  —  he  distinctly  defines  volition  to  be  an  act  of 
which  the  will  is  the  power. 

Kant  introduced  the  threefold  classification  which  is  adopted  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  (Metaphysical  Lectures,  xi.),  which  recog- 
nizes the  phenomena  of  knowledge,  of  feeling,  and  of  will  or      '**  * 
desire,  giving  the  intellectual,  the  emotive,  and  the  conative 
or  impelling  faculties.    The  history  of  the  gradual  development  and  final 
maturity  in  the  mind  of  Kant,  of  this  classification,  and  of  its  relation  to 
his  three  great  works  (the  Critiques  of  the  Pure  and  Practical  Reason,  and 
the  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judyment),  may  be  found  in  Kant's  Psycho- 
logie  dargestellt  und  erdrtert  von  JUrgen  Bona  Meyer  (Berlin,  1870,  pp.  41-65). 
It  is  singular,  that  much  as  Kant  makes  of  the  importance  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  "  freedom  **  as  the  condition  of  moral  responsibility ,  and  as  freely 
as  he  uses  the  designation  ''the  will,"  he  nowhere  recognizes  it  as  a 
separate  faculty  which  is  capable  of  a  special  and  determinate  action  of  its 
own  ;  but  he  treats  the  will  uniformly  as  the  impelling  or  conative  power, 
or  the  faculty  of  desire  and  action. 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Upham  was  the  first  English  writer  who  distinctly 
adopted  the  threefold  classification  of  the  powers  of  the  soul 
into  the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  and  made  it  the  basis   Thonai  C. 
of  an  analysis  and  classification  of  psychological  phenomena   Uphsn*!. 
(cf .  A  PhUosophical  atul  Practiced  Treatise  on  the  Will,  Portland, 
1834).    The  distinction  and  nomenclature  liad,  however,  previously  become 
current  in  some  well-known  schools  of  Ethics  and  Theology  (cf.  Henry 
P.  Tappak,  Review  of  Edwards's  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  New 
York,  1839).    In  the  later  nomenclature  and  definitions,  separate  appella- 
tions have  been  generally,  if  not  universally,  assigned  to  the  sensibility 
and  the  will. 

§  23.  The  ground  for  holding  to  a  thmi  faculty,  viz.,  the  will, 
is  the  eyidence  for  such  peculiar  functions  and  effects  as  justify 


/   / 
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Hiul  require  a  separate  i)ower  to  aceount  for  lluir  ... 
ihir  analysis  of  tlie  sensibilit}*  has  rcveaU*i1  speoiul  .jLai 
It  also  enables  us  to  conceive  more  distinctly,  and  to 
what  man  might  and  would  be,  were  he  endowed  with  inteDMi 
and  sensibility  alone.  We  can  do  this  most  effectively  by  wp^ 
posing  that  man  had  no  tcill^  and  inquiring  whalt 
tioB  Uurt  '  *^^w^<'  ^  '^'^  irroducts  of  intellect  and  sensibility  only. 
■M  k«d  BO    "We  ask,  then,  What  would  man  do  and  become  if 

will. 

he  were  not  endowed  with  a  will?  We  answer, 
"Without  will,  man  would  be  capable  of  knowledge.  He  could 
know  very  much  as  he  now  does,  in  every  manner  and  to 
every  result,  except  so  far  as  the  subject  or  the  object  matter 
of  knowledge  is  furnished  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  will 
itself.  He  might  o1>serve  all  the  objects  and  phenomena  of 
the  world  of  sense,  with  all  the  experiences  and  facts  of  oon- 
BcioQsness  except  those  included  in  voluntary  action.  He 
might  also  connect  and  arrange  these  obser\'ed  facts  under  all 
the  relations  and  forms  of  scientific  thought.  He  could  also 
feel  in  all  the  forms  of  human  sensibility  except  those  which 
depend  on  the  exercise  of  will.  He  would  also  desire  all  those 
objects  which  intellect  and  feeling  make  possible.  He  might 
also  act  in  every  way  except  with  the  will :  he  might  act  with 
his  IkxI}',  and  act  with  his  mind ;  he  might  act  with  his  affec- 
tions and  from  his  emotions,  so  far  as  he  might  be  impelled 
by  either.  For  simple  activity,  and  even  for  effective  activity, 
as  we  have  seen,  desire  only  is  requisite ;  and  desire  with  knowl- 
edge might  imi)el  to  intelligent  and  instructed  action.  Delib- 
eration also  would  be  possible,  whenever  two  or  more  objects 
were  present  as  moving  forces,  each  addressing  some  sensibil- 
ity, and  arousing  some  desire ;  and  both  of  these  could  not  be 
obeyed.  The  mind  might  compare  the  two,  might  hesitate  long 
as  to  which  were  the  more  desirable,  and,  after  many  vacilla- 
tions, fix  at  last  upon  one,  and  thus  determine,  decide,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  choose. 

Without  will,  man  might  also  ix)ssess  a  strongly  marked  char- 
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Each   individual   might  ioherit  in   his  nature   certain 
oi'Jgmal  capacities  of    feeling,   attended    by  their 
^^4q[>ropriate  desires,  constituting    his    individually  a  diitiBeU?e 
impelling  forces  or  motives.     This  character  might  *•'*'***•'• 
be  useful  or  noxious,  amiable  or  odious.     It  might  be  formed 
or  moulded  by  training  or  culture,  so  far  as  his  intellect  should 
be  formed  to  acuteness,  reach,  and  energy,  and  his  feelings  be 
fixed  by  circumstances  or  society  into  relatively  new  springs 
of  action.     When,  then,  we  ask  whether  man  is  endowed  with 
a  will,  we  ask  whether  he  is  more  than  a  being  such  as  we  have 
described;  i.e.,  whether  he  is  capable  of  any  other  functions, 
and  of  any  other  products  or  effects,  than  intellect  and  sensi- 
bility might  account  for. 

Many  ^  contend  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  other  power  in  man  than  intellect  and  sensibility;  that 
what  we  call  volition  is  only  a  stronger  or  prevailing,  perhaps 
a  more  or  less  permanent,  desire ;  and  that  the  will  is  but  the 
personification  of  man  as  endowed  with  an  intellect  which  is 
capable  of  deliberating  between  two  or  more  motives  that  con- 
flict by  exciting  two  desires,  both  of  which  cannot  be  gratified. 
Cerebralists  of  all  classes,  who  hold  that  every  mental  and  emo- 
tional state  is  the  effect  of  some  action  on^  or  in,  or  from  the 
brain,  either  for  the  first  time  experienced  or  subsequently  re- 
vived ;   associationalists,  who  resolve  all  psychical  phenomena 


1  Antokt  Collins,  A  Philosophical  Tnqviry  concerning  Human  Liberty; 
Dayid  Hums,  Treatise  of  Human  Naturet  part  iii.;  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Human  Understanding^  §  8;  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mindt  also  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect; 
Jamss  Mill,  Analysis  of  the  Pfienomena  of  the  Mind,  2d  ed.,  with  additions, 
chap,  xxiv.;  John  Stuart  Mill,  A  System  of  Logic,  etc.,  part  yi.  chap,  ii.; 
also  An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  chap.  xxvi. ; 
Georos  Hsnrt  Lewes,  The  Study  of  Psychology,  etc.,  chap,  vii.;  John 
FiSKB,  Outlines  of  Kosmic  Philosophy,  chap,  xvii.;  Sociology  and  Free-will ; 
Alexander  Bain,  The  Emotions  and  t?ie  WiU ;  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
book  iv.;  Herbert  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics;  The  Study  of  Psychology, 
chap,  viii.;  Leslie  Stephen,  The  Science  of  Ethics,  chape,  i.,  ii. 
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into  new  perceptions  and  experiences,  wrought  by  insoparabl*-' 
associations  of  thought  and  emotion ;  evolutionists,  who  iiuvU^ 
tlie  powers  of  intellect  with  its  essential  relations,  us  iilso  tb*- 
forces  of  sensibility,  to  be  the  products  of  the  inherited  teiulcii^ 
cics  and  forces  of  the  past,  as  they  have  been  fixeii  and  tr** 
mitted  in  and  through  the  structure  of  the  brain, — flk 
necessarily  resolve  all  the  so-called  phenomena  of  volitiQa  Wft 
the  activities  and  factors  of  intellect  and  feeling. 

§  24.  Tlie  questions y  whetlier  there  is  such  a  power  in  moii  at 
QvMtioBi  ^^  ^^^^)  ^^  what  are  its  Junctions  and  operatUm^ 
coareniiBff  qj^  ^^j^  largely  questions  of  psychology ^  being  con- 
largely  pay-  cemcd  with  i)sychical  facts  or  phenomena,  the 
ehoiogicmi.  reality,  nature,  and  conditions  of  which  must  be 
settled  by  the  methods  which  are  appropriate  to  psychology ; 
viz.,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  consciousness,  and  an  indirect 
appeal  to  the  language  and  actions  of  men.  These  inquiries, 
however,  involve  questions  of  philosophy;  i.e.,  questions  of 
speculative  definition  and  argumentation,  in  which  logical  con- 
sistency in  definition,  classification,  and  deduction,  is  sought 
for;  either  in  single  classes  of  psychological  phenomena,  or 
the  broader  field  of  general  observation,  or  among  the  accepted 
axioms  or  conclusions  of  science  and  philosophy.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  discussions  of  this  subject  have  been  more  generally 
philosophical  and  theological,  rather  than  psychological.  It  is 
more  satisfactory  to  men,  generally,  to  lx?gin  with  processes  of 
observation,  and  questions  of  fact.  It  is  more  natural  to  ask, 
first  of  all,  whether  there  are  certain  patent  and  unquestioned 
facts  or  exix?riences  in  the  soul  of  man,  to  which  our  theories 
and  axioms  must  adjust  themselves,  rather  than  to  assume  that 
certain  theories  and  axioms  are  established,  to  which  we  strive 
to  adjust  the  phenomena  which  consciousness  attests. 
^    J  We  begin,  then,  with  the  testimony  of  conscious- 

coBMioBg-       ness,  and  ask,  Are  there  any  facts  or  phenomena 
which  require  or  justify  the  l)elief  that  there  is  in 
man  any  special  faculty  called  the  will?     The  phenomena  or 


'^ 
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effects  have  been  enumerated,  which  can  be  referred  to  the 
intellect  and  sensibility.  Are  there  any  additional  acts  which 
require  us  to  accept  the  will  as  an  additional  power?  To  this 
question  we  reply,  There  are.  First  of  all,  in  many, 
not  to  say  in  most,  languages,  there  are  different  la  all  iu« 
names  for  experiences  or  acts,  which  we  distinguish  '■***^ 
as  feelings  or  desires  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  volitions  or 
preferences  on  the  other.  These  appellations  may  either  run  or 
shade  off  into  one  another  in  their  import,  and  often  be  inter- 
changed in  their  use ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  we  should 
expect,  if  we  consider  that  a  state  or  an  act  of  volition  must 
necessarily  include  the  element  of  knowledge  and  desire,  and 
that  the  strongest  and  feeblest  of  our  emotions,  as  we  find 
and  feel  them,  are  penetrated  and  controlled  by  volition.  It 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  true  that  these  appellations  are  not 
uniformly  kept  apart,  or  applied  with  scientific  exactness  or 
rigor.  The  fact  that  they  are  provided  in  the  common  speech 
of  men  proves  that  the  common  consciousuess  of  men  distin- 
guishes three  separate  experiences  with  more  or  less  exactness, 
and  requires  these  three  appellations  to  express  them. 

The  consciousness  of  most  men  also  directly  attests,  that  an- 
activity  of  pure  emotion,  and  an  impulse  of  simple  Emoinnmiiid'    ' 
desire,  differ  from   a  volition.     Not  only  do  men  *«ir«idis-,     ', 
discern  that  they  differ  in   kind,  but  they  distin-  from  toH-'  - 
guish  them  more  sharply ;  the  one  as  often  running  "*■■•  "  ^    r  - 
counter  to  the  other  as  when,  at  the  same  instant,  they  are  ' 
strongly  moved  by  desire  towards  an  attractive  object,  and  yet 
reject  and  resist  it.     It  may  be  said,  and  often  is  said,  that,  in 
rejecting  an   object  desired,  we   are  only  the  subjects  of  a 
stronger  desire  for  an  object  which   excludes   the  first.     Biit 
consciousness  attests  not  merely  to  the  presence  of  one  desire 
prevailing  against  and  over  another,  as  a  psychical  experience 
or  effect,   but  also  to  a  desire   attended  to,  energized,  and 
caused  to  prevail,  by  the  soul's  own  activity.     In  more  exact 
language,  it  attests  to  a  desire  which  is  counter  to,  and  a  desire 
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which  is  animated  by,  an  activity  or  effort  wliich  consciously 
differs  from  tlie  passiveness  of  any  emotion  iis  such,  and  tiic 
impulsiveness  of  any  desire.  The  fact  that  the  effect,  as  sul)- 
jectively  known,  is  conspicuous  to  consciousness  in  the  form 
of  a  strong  permanent  feeling,  by  no  means  proves  that  another 
agency  is  not  known  to  be  present,  as  originating  and  sustaining 
this  effect. 

Seif-approbation  and  aelf-condemncUion  require  the  belief 
8e]f-a»proiw-  ^^^  activity  of  will,  as  distinguished  from  Us  pH^ 
tioB  ud  Mif-  siveness  of  emotion  and  the  impulsiveness  of  daJiAi 
tioB  Imply      These  contrasted  emotions  or  expenenoes,  uke  l& 
tke  beUef.       others,  are  founded  on  the  knowledge  or  belief  of 
some  fact  or  relation  which  occasions  or  justifies  them.    The 
knowledge  on  which  self-approbation  rests  is  the  knowledge 
that  the  man  produces  the  state  or  act  for  which  he  approves 
himself.     The  fact  that  the  purpose  or  prevailing  desire,  as  it  Ib 
called,  is  his  own,  is  not  the  sole  gix)und  or  reason  of  this  emo- 
tion.    He  does  not  approve  himself  merely  as  the  subjecty  bat 
also  as  the  producer^  of  the  emotion. 

This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  remorse,  or  self-eondemnatioD. 
Pn-eMiB«Bt-  O^  ^^^  ^^^  emotions  of  which  man  is  the  subject,  this 
ly  roMone.  jg  i]^q  most  Uncomfortable.  The  only  possible  occaF 
sion  for  its  presence  is  the  conviction  that  I  am  the  author  of 
the  act  or  state  for  which  I  condemn  myself.  If  it  is  an  act 
of  my  body  only,  it  is  not  my  own  in  such  a  sense  as  that  I 
necessarily  condemn  myself  for  it.  If  it  is  an  act  of  the  intel- 
lect or  sensibility  alone,  it  is  still  not  my  own  as  a  ground  of 
self-reproach.  If  it  exists  as  an  impulse  or  desire  which  I  resist 
and  do  not  consent  to,  I  do  not  condemn  myself.  Here  is  an 
experience  against  which  our  nature  revolts,  —  an  experience 
which  exists  only  so  long  as  the  belief  continues  that  the  sub- 
ject of  it  produces  the  state  for  which  he  suffers,  or  rather  in- 
flicts, the  offensive  emotion.  The  fact  that  such  a  belief  cannot 
be  disowned  or  removed  would  go  far  to  prove  that  it  is 
founded  on  fact. 
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That  civO  gOTemmeiit  recognizes  the  y^tgence  awl  hopcr^.^ 
tance  of  this  conrictioD  as  the  groand  of  all  penal  nsff •onsUdlii^c^'- 
that  men  in  social  intercourse  hold  one  anoiher  les^cttsTtik-  (Oihr^^**.^ 
so  far  as  they  bellcTe  them  possessed  of  the  pover  of  ciiuM.«  and  _     *^ 
in  a  condition  to  nse  this  power,  that  all  ielisioii&  leadiiziCE  axMl  S' " 
motives  assume  this  to  he  well  groanded.  are  facts  loo  olniam    /-' 
to  need  to  be  urged.  '     .^ 

These  points  may  suffice  as  the  decisiTe  testimooT  of  cica- 
sdousness  to  the  general  truth  that  man  is  oMiowed  viih  hcaat 
power  above  and  beyond  that  of  sensibilitj  and  desire. 

§  25.  To  this  general  condosion.  founded  on  jiEjeboikipca] 
evidence,  the  following  general  speculative  or  pkOo- 
sophical  objections  are  urged :  — 

(1)  To  affirm  that  the  will  originates  choices,  or  ToSoniair  de- 
sires, is  to  deny  that  every  event  is  cansed.  and 
thereby  to.  abandon  the  principle  of  causality  as  an  t^ 
explanation  of  phenomena  and  a  ground  of  practical 
and  speculative  science. 

Sir  William  Hamilton*  has  this  in  view  when  be  ct^ciedes. 
*'  We  are  unable  to  conceive  an  absolute  commenoemtui.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free  volition."  In  re|.']y.  ii  mij  be 
said,  that  to  refer  a  choice,  or  voluntary  desire,  to  the  wilj  l&  its 
producing-agent,  is  to  trace  an  effect  directly  to  its  cau«e.  aitd.  so 
far,  to  explain,  if  not  technically  to  conceive  it.  It  is  cien.jiiuly 
to  employ  the  relation  of  causation  for  the  purpose  of  exijli^iiiing 
events  or  phenomena.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  that  an  event  is 
the  product  of  a  causing-agent.  and  another  to  say  that  evexy 
cause  under  similar  circumstances  is  limited  to  a  single  effect. 

1  MetaphyncaL  LeeturtB,  ±1.;  Di^cvuiont,  Appendix  I.  znd  A.;  Wortt  of 
Beid,  p.  974,  note  U.  It  iboold  be  obBerred  that  Hamilton,  in  this  con- 
nection, OSes  the  term  *' conceive"  in  a  special  ftense.  as  equiralent  to 
explain  or  analyze  or  dedoce  from  a  concept  or  premise  fc/riued  un'lffT  the 
laws  of  dednctive  thinking,  which  in  their  ver>'  nature  ajiplj  to  a  si<edal 
and  limited  snlyject-matter;  Le.,  to  those  beings  and  pbencxueua  which 
are  aatject,  or  are  aasnmed  to  conform,  to  physical  or  necessary  law 
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The  one  asserts  the  fact  of  causation,  the  other  its  law.  Caojses, 
as  such,  may  l)e  supposed  at  least  to  l)e  both  fixed  and  free,  in 
the  one  case  to  l)e  limited  by  certain  conditions,  and  Id  the  other 
case  to  l)e  free  from  these  limitations.  The  question  is  not  of  a 
priori  speculation,  but  of  justified  truth,  whether  a  free  cause 
is  possilile  in  conception,  and  real  as  fact.  The  terms  ^^ lib- 
erty" and  "freedom,"  which  are  so  often  employed,  it  will 
l)e  ol)serA'ed,  are  both  negative  in  form,  and,  as  such,  only  affirm 
the  al)sence  of  physical  necessity.  The  use  of  positive  attributes, 
expressing  the  capacity  to  choose  or  to  act  in  the  special  and 
peculiar  form  assigned  to  the  will,  is  often,  if  not  universally, 
to  be  preferred. 

(2)  The  existence  and  activity  of  a  free  cause  is  also  asserted 
Is  infOBceiT-  to  be  inconceivable  or  incomprehensible,  as  in  the 
■**'••  sentence  quoted  already,  and  in  many  others  like  it, 

from  Hamilton.  The  word  "  inconceivable,"  as  he  employs  it, 
cannot  signify  '*  incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  agency  or 
cause,"  inasmuch  as  the  effect  in  question,  when  referred  to  the 
will,  is  most  emphatically  ascribed  to  a  force  which  is  spuritual 
in  its  nature,  and  therefore  self-active  and  pre-eminently  deserv- 
ing to  be  called  an  agent,  a  cause,  or  a  productive  force :  it 
can  only  mean  *'  incapable  of  being  explained  by  an  agency  that 
is  governed  by  fixed  or  necessitated  laws."  That  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  spirit  act  under  laws  which  differ  more  or  less  from 
those  of  matter,  is  true  ;  and  that  some  of  these  phenomena  may 
wholly  exclude  necessity,  may  be  held  without  rendering  the 
phenomena  inconceivable  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  free  causal  force  with 
Explained  by  i^s  special  laws,  as  also  its  importance  and  place  in 
final  cauKe.  ^\^q  universe,  are  made  wholly  conceivable  in  a  higher 
and  more  satisfactory  sense  by  a  reference  to  the  relation  of 
final  cause  or  design.  If  moral  responsibility  and  moral  free- 
dom, with  the  manifold  relations  and  advantages  which  they 
imply,  are  the  essential  conditions  of  character  and  personality 
in  the  eminent  senses  of  tliese  terms,  then  the  phenomena  of 
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free  choices  are  rendered  conceivable,  firsts  by  being  referred  to 
a  causal  agency  which  is  competent  to  originate  such  effects ; 
and,  second^  as  the  existence  of  these  free  causes,  in  connection 
with  causes  that  are  fixed,  is  also  explained  by  the  relation  of 
design.  A  more  profound  philosophy  teaches  us  to  conceive 
and  explain  powers  and  laws  and  events  by  both  these  relations 
or  principles  (cf.  TJie  Human  Intellect^  §  612). 

(3)  It  is  objected  still  further,  that  to  assert  the  power  of 
choice  excludes  the  possibility  of  experience  and  .gv  Exdadei 
forecast  in  respect  to  those  events  in  which  man  is  vonibuity 
concemeil,  whether  as  an  individual,  or  a  member  of  ^egs  of  «x- 

the  community.  perienee. 

It  is  confidently  urged,  ''  that  if  man  can  choose  freely,  and 
his  choices  are  not  made  certain  by  the  motives  which  meet  him, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  his  choices  will  be.  The 
experiences  of  the  past  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  problems  of 
the  future.  The  observation  of  what  men  have  been  or  done, 
under  a  given  combination  of  circumstances,  -furnishes  no  war- 
rant for  predicting  what  men  will  be  or  do  should  these  circum- 
stances recur  a  second  time.  It  follows  that  all  knowledge  of 
man  as  an  individual,  or  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow-man,  —  of 
man  in  business,  in  politics  and  literature,  —  is  excluded  ;  for  no 
observations  of  the  past  can  furnish  any  reliance  or  any  instruc- 
tion for  the  future.  On  this  theory,  there  can  be  no  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  no  social  science,  and  no  philosophy  of  his- 
tory ;  there  can  be  no  philosophy  of  human  progress,  and  no 
faith  in  human  development.  But  all  men  believe  in  the  teachings 
of  experience,  and  count  the  knowledge  which  it  gives  as  trust- 
worthy and  important :  it  therefore  follows  that  any  view  of  the 
activity  of  the  will  which  excludes  such  experience  is  irrational." 

To  this  we  reply,  that  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  1^^^^^,^^  ^| 
results  of  man's  experience  with  man  are  held  with  experience 
a  proviso  that  they  will  apply  only  to  men  of  a  ^ith^* 
certain  description  or  character.     We  reason  thus :  proriw, 
if  one  or  many  men  are  controlled  by  puiposes  and  pas- 
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sions  that  arc  selfish,  ambitious,  envious,  etc.,  then  we  may 
exi)ect  tiiut  in  certain  circumstances  such  and  such  events  will 
follow.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  held  it  as  an  axiom,  that  every  moM 
has  his  price;  i.e.,  that  ever}'  man  could  be  purchased,  or  gained 
over  to  any  cause,  if  you  could  find  the  temptation  which  woold 
move  him.  The  saying  is  susceptible  of  two  constructioDs: 
it  might  mean  that  every  man  must  be  controlled  by  some 
affection,  or  governed  by  some  supreme  object  of  lore  or 
choice,  whether  he  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  whether  saint  or  fiend; 
or  it  might  signify  that  every  man  is  at  heart  more  or  less  of 
a  scoundrel,  being  controlled  by  selfish  aims  and  desires,  vari- 
ous in  kinds  and  degrees.  Interpreted  in  the  first  sense,  it  ii 
an  imix)rtant  principle  in  Ethics ;  but  in  life  it  is  a  tame  truism 
so  soon  as  it  is  divested  of  the  brilliancy  which  it  catches  from 
a  false  light.  In  the  second  sense,  it  might  have  bc^en  true  of 
many  of  the  men  whom  Sir  Robert  had  in  his  mind,  and  indeed 
of  all  those  with  whom,  as  a  political  manager,  he  proposed  to 
have  any  transactions.  But  it  would  not  follow  that  it  was  troe 
of  all  the  men  of  his  generation,  or,  even  if  it  had  been  true, 
of  the  men  of  all  generations  previous. 

Sir  Andi*ew  Marvel  dared  to  write  of  the  men  of   his  time, 
^       .  "  We  are  all  venal  cowards  except  some  few.**    The 

Cwe  of  X  ^ 

Andrew  story  may  be  true  or  not,  that  Marvel  himself  refused 

Marrei.  ^  thousand- pound  note  from  the  hands  of  the  lord- 

treasurer,  Danby,  who  was  sent  to  gain  him  to  the  cause  of  the 
king,  using  the  words,  '^I  am  here  to  serve  my  constituents: 
the  ministry  may  seek  other  men  for  their  purposes ;  I  am  not 
one."  But  his  example  suggests  and  illustrates  the  general 
truth,  that  what  are  called  the  lessons  of  experience,  when  used 
as  grounds  of  forecast  and  practical  wisdom,  require  as  much 
sagacity  for  their  application  as  for  their  origination.  In 
other  words,  it  is  necessary  first  to  interpret  the  character,  i.e., 
the  controlling  choices  and  fixed  dispositions,  of  the  men  to 
whom  we  apply  the  lessons  of  experience,  if  we  would  save  oor- 
selves  from  serious  erroi-s.     Our  generalizations  extend  only  so 
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far  as  this :  the  man  who  gives  certain  indications  of  character 
may  be  presumed  to  act  so  and  so,  under  such  and  such  circum- 
stances. We  may  then  assume  or  infer  that  the  majority  of 
-men,  as  we  find  them,  do  give  these  indications  of  relative 
weakness  or  strength,  of  rectitude  or  dishonor.  It  follows  that 
the  majority  of  men  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
characters  supposed,  will  act  as  we  predict  they  will.  But  men 
in  different  ages,  and  different  parts  of  the  world,  differ  from  one 
another  in  their  springs  of  action,  and  therefore  in  their  conduct. 
Moreover,  the  same  men  sometimes  change  their  characters 
either  suddenly  or  gradually,  but  so  completely  that  their 
conduct  does  not  correspond  with  what  we  should  confidently 
predict  or  expect  under  circumstances  fitted  to  test  either,  and 
our  expectations  and  prophecies  are  sadly  disappointed.  In- 
deed, the  very  experience  which  we  gain  in  applying  the  lessons 
of  experience  to  the  exigencies  of  life  is  fitted  to  teach  us  that 
we  can  neither  safely  interpret  nor  rely  upon  the  forces  and 
laws  of  human  nature  as  we  interpret  and  rely  on  material 
forces  and  laws.  We  confide  in  the  one  as  fixed  and  constant, 
and  as  therefore  capable  of  ready  interpretation  and  easy  appli- 
cation. We  know  the  other  to  be  variable,  and  are  more  or 
less  uncertain  in  both  these  processes. 

§  26.  This  special  question  necessarily  expands  into  the  more 
general  inquiry.  How  far  is  the  philosophy  of  human  -^  ^^ . 
conduct  or  the  philosophy  of  history  an  exact  sci-  UitoryMez- 
ence?   On  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended  by  the  posi- 
tivists,  and  those  who  sympathize  with  them,^  that,  on  the 

1  Cf .  AuGTTSTB  CoKTB,  La  PhUosophie  Positive ;  J.  Stuabt  Mill,  Logic, 
book  vi.;  H.  T.  Buckije,  History  of  Civilization  in  England ;  J.  W.  Draper, 
History  of  the  InteUecttuU  Development  of  Europe ;  Herbert  Spencer,  In* 
troduetion  to  the  Study  of  Sociology;  Data  of  Ethics;  Leslie  Stephen, 
Science  of  Ethics;  John  Fiskb,  Kosmic  Philosophy,  part  ii.  chap,  xvii.; 
Sociology  and  Free-will ;  J.  A.  Frovde,  Short  Studies,  etc.,  vol.  i. ;  Goldwin 
Smith,  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History;  James  Ferrieb,  Lectures  and 
Philosophical  Remains,  vol.  ii.  195,  255  ;  William  Adam,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Theories  of  History,  with  Special  B^erence  to  the  Principles  of  the  Positive 
PhUosophy,  3d  ed.,  London,  18M. 
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hypothesis  of  freedom  in  willing,  such  a  science  is  impossibk. 
This  argument  has  Iwen  re-asserted  and  re-enforced  by  the  ex- 
treme evolutionists,  who,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  seek  to  combiDe 
in  their  fundamental  philosophy  the  theory  of  physiological 
development  with  a  positivist  or  biological  or  associational 
psychology.  These  writers  all  either  assume  or  contend  that 
man  is  the  product  of  circumstances  as  truly  as  any  material 
agent,  and  that  in  his  constitution,  his  environment,  and  his 
activities,  he  is  either  a  mechanical  product  or  an  organic  growth, 
to  which  the  conceptions  of  freedom  are  as  inapplicable  as  to 
the  mechanical  aggregations  of  the  planets,  or  the  physiological 
structure  and  manifestations  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

Those  who  accept  moral  freedom  as  an  essential  and  distinc- 
tive endowment  of  human  nature,  construct  their  philosophy  of 
history  on  the  assumption  that  man  as  an  individual,  and  man  in 
society,  n»preseut  two  sets  of  forces,  —  the  natural  and  moral, 
the  physical  and  the  psychical.  They  concede  and  contend, 
that,  even  in  the  psychical  sphei-o,  man  is  subjected  largely,  hot 
not  wholly,  to  necessary  conditions  :md  forces,  and  yet  is  also 
endowed  with  the  freedom  which  exalts  him  to  the  dignity  of 
personal  character,  and  makes  him  capable  of  the  responsibilities 
of  moral  life.  "Whatever  may  be  the  use  which  man  makes  of 
this  freedom,  and  under  whatever  influences,  natural  or  8ui)emat- 
ural,  —  whether  it  be  man  the  individual,  or  man  as  a  community, 
—  there  still  remains  a  wide  and  ample  field  for  the  operation  of 
natural  forces  under  fixed  laws,  in  the  tendencies  and  powers 
which  belong  to  his  physical  and  psychical  nature.  These,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  determined  and  predicted,  offer  abundant 
material  for  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  the  political  and 
sociological  sciences. 

iBfonsUtent  ('0  ^^  ^^  urgcd  still  further  that  freedom  of  will 
with  fore-       excludes  the  possibility^  of  foreknowledge,  providen- 

knowledge 

on  the  part  tiul  direction,  and  spiritual  influences,  on  the  part 
of  God.  ^jf  God,  with  respect  to  the  volitions  of  men. 

These  objections  are  not  limited  to  the  teachings  of  Christian 
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theology.  Every  man  who  believes  in  a  supreme  Creator  and 
Ruler,  who  is  also  wise  and  good,  must  necessarily  raise  such 
questions  as  these:  '^  How  can  man  be  free,  and  God  be 
supreme?"  "How  can  man  originate  his  choices,  and  God 
foreknow  them?  "  "  How  can  man  be  responsible  for  what  he 
chooses  and  for  what  he  does,  and  God  exert  an  influence  upon 
him,  or  give  direction  and  control  to  human  affairs?  " 

It  is  one  thing  to  raise  questions  like  these,  and  even  to  find 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  answer  them,  and  quite  another  to 
conclude  that  the  doctrines  in  question  cannot  be  reconciled. 
We  may  have  decisive  reasons  for  believing  that  a  position  is 
true,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  all  its  relations  to  other  truths,  or 
embarrassed  in  determining  those  relations.  There  are  many 
truths  and  events  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence,  the 
relations  of  which  to  other  facts  and  events  are  not  yet  fully 
mastered  by  human  discovery  and  speculation.  There  may 
be  some,  which  are  not  yet  fully  explained  and  adjusted, 
in  which  every  man  firmly  believes,  and  upon  satisfactory 
evidence. 

The  difficulties  and  objections  in  the  present  case  are  met 
and  set  aside  by  the  following  general   considera- 
tions.    The   foreknowledge   by  God  of    the   free  knowiedr* 
choices  of  his  creatures  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  "»Hke  tkat 

of  nui. 

the  grounds  or  evidence  by  which  man  foreknows 
or  predicts  the  actions  of  his  fellows.     Man,  it  is  conceded,  can 
foreknow  with  certainty  those  events,  and  those  only,  which  are 
the  necessary  products  of  the  forces  of  nature,  or  forces  of  spirit, 
so  far  as  they  act  under  fixed  and  necessary  laws.     For  exam- 
ple :  all  the  eclipses  which  will  occur  within  the  next  two  centu- 
ries can  be  confidently  predicted,  provided  only  that  the  cosmical 
forces  now  existing  shall  continue  to  exist  and  act  af 
methods   and   under  the  laws  which  at  present  contn 
But  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  conclude  from  this  circui 
that  the  only  possible  method  by  which  God  can  forec 
acts  of  free  beings  is  by  means  of  the  motives  which  n^ 
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tate  their  existence.  It  may  be  trae,  —  at  least,  no  man  cu 
prove  the  contrary, — that  God,  by  an  act  of  immediate  foresight, 
can  foreknow  every  choice  of  every  free  being.  The  self-exiBt- 
ent  Creator  who  imparts  and  upholds  the  existence  and  spiritual 
capacities  of  created  spirits,  who  are  themselves  free  to  chooee, 
may  directly  foreknow  what  each  would  choose  under  eveiy 
conceivable  variety  of  motives,  and  may  absolutely  foreknow 
what  each  will  choose  in  fact  under  the  circumstances  which  he 
shall  assign  him.  Foreknowledge  or  forecertainty,  as  such, 
contemplates  the  certainty  of  a  fact  or  event,  whatever  be  its 
nature  or  the  conditions  of  its  occurrence.  So  far  as  Grod  by  his 
purposes  appoints  the  conditions  for  man's  activity,  or  acts 
directly  u[x>n  man's  free  spirit,  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
will  res^K'ct  the  nature  of  the  being  whom  he  has  created  free 
in  order  that  he  might  be  responsible  and  moral. 

These  objections  are  made  and  answered  from  the  stand-point 
of  theism,  —  the  theism  which  teaches  that  God  and  man  are 
personal  and  free,  and  that  man  in  some  important  sense 
bears  some  likeness  to  God.  Whatever  objections  against  the 
possibility  and  reality  of  freedom  in  man  are  derived  from  a 
materialistic^  a  posit ivist^  an  associationaXist^  a  pantlieistiCy  or  an 
evolutionistic  philosophy  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  speculative 
theory  upon  which  they  rest.  We  should  never  forget,  however, 
that  all  these  theories  require  us  l)y  logical  consistency  to  deny 
what  consciousness  affirms  to  ]>e  true;  viz.,  that  man  actually 
exercises  the  power  of  will,  and  holds  himself  resiK}nsible  as  the 
originator  of  his  choices  and  of  the  acts  which  legitimately  result 
from  them. 

These  general  considerations  establish  the  truth  that  the 
l)ower  of  choosing  is  possessed  by  man.  Man  knows  that  he  is 
endowed  with  will  as  truly,  —  and  by  evidence  similar  to  that  by 
which  he  knows  that  he  is  endowed  with  intellect  and  sensibility. 
To  knoic,  to  feel^  and  to  choose  are  three  distinguishable  func- 
tions, all  of  which  are  consciously  known  by  being  exercised. 
For  these  separate  functions  three  several  ix>wers  are  required. 
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To  choose  is  a  clearly  recognized  and  distinguished  function, 
for  which  we  require  a  faculty  called  the  will. 

§  27.  The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
most  imxjortant  consequences  follow  the  recognition  or  denial 
of  moral  freedom,  not  only  in  the  theory  of  ethics,  but  in  the   '''^••*<>"  *■■ 
theory  of  every  science  which  has  to  do  with  man,  —  in  both  element 

his  individual  and  social  relations,  as  truly  as  in  his  relations  into  science, 
to  God  and  a  possible  future  life.  Freedom,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, introduces  to  science  a  new  set  of  phenomena  for  its  recognition, 
and  consequently  modifies  and  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  axioms  and 
ideals  of  science,  as  also  of  the  subject-matter  with  which  science  has  to  do, 
finding  a  high  place,  and  perhaps  the  highest,  for  the  phenomena  of  spirit 
as  capable  of  personality  and  responsibility  in  contrast  with  matter,  which 
is  capable  of  neith  ^ .  It  also  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  explanation 
of  all  the  pLenomcna  which  pertain  to  man,  regarding  the 

facts  of  his  individua^and  social  life  as  something  more  than   ^?^  *"*?  **• 

phUofiophy  of 
the  products  of  material  or  even  of  psychical  substance  and 


environment.  It  finds  a  place  for  consistent  conceptions  of 
duty  and  responsibility,  of  personal  and  civil  rights,  and  for  the  individual 
and  social  progress  of  such  beings  as  men  know  themselves  to  be.  It  must 
necessarily  affect  our  entire  theory  of  human  prog^ress  and  human  history. 
Indeed,  in  whatever  form  faith  in  progress  may  be  held,  —  whether  as  the 
old  faith  in  a  providential  plan,  or  the  new  theory  of  blind  evolution;  and 
to  whatever  subject-matter  it  may  be  applied,  whether  to  principles  or 
institutions,  whether  to  thoughts  or  events;  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
whether  the  philosophy  of  history,  or  political  or  social  science,  whether  a 
sociology  or  a  theodicy,  —  every  principle  and  conclusion  in  this  faith 
will  be  affected  by  the  affirmance  or  denial  of  moral  freedom  as  possible 
and  real. 

The  poeitivist  and  the  evolutionist  think  to  decide  the  question  of  freedom 
by  the  summary  assertion,  that,  without  necessitating  causes 
and  unchanging  laws,  science  is  impossible,  no  matter  what   '^^  poeUlTlrt 
the  subject-matter  or  phenomena  may  be,  whether  material   "jj,jji*i"'„ 
or  spiritual.    To  this  argument  the  advocate  of  freedom  re-   freedon. 
plies  by  a  direct  appeal  to  human  consciousness  for  the  evi- 
dence that  freedom  is  exercised  in  fact.   He  finds,  also,  that  the  elements  of 
necessity  and  of  freedom  are  present  and  conspicuous  in  all  the  phenom- 
ena which  pertain  to  man,  the  individual  and  social,  — in  the  facts  of 
ethics  and  history,  of  conduct  and  character.    He  finds,  also,  that  these  two 
classes  of  elements  and  agents  are  adapted  to  one  another, 
and  suppose  one  another;  that  necessary  elements  imply  free      ''^"**"     " 
selection,  and  intelligent  control,  and  successful  achievement, 
and  inspiring  motives,  whUe  freedom  supposes  fixed  habits,  and  growth  in 
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the  8trenp;th  and  conquests  of  charartor,  the  building-np  of  institntioDS,  and 
the  development  of  8<-ience  and  art  and  litiTature. 

He  also  Ands,  that  in  knowledge  itself,  as  a  function  of  the  intelligence, 
tber(%  is  an  clement  and  evidence  of  freedom,  something  more 
1  II  *****  thskn  the  passive  reception  of  impressions  from  the  stirrings  of 
doM.  sense,  and  the  mechanical  revival  of  the  same  by  the  laws  of  a 

passive  memory :  in  other  words,  that  even  in  science  itself 
the  intelligence  is  a  spontaneous  creator  and  producer,  rather  than  a  passive 
recipient.  This  fact  raises  the  presumption,  that,  if  tlie  mind  in  its  intellee- 
tual  activities  and  products  is  something  more  than  the  passive  subject  of 
its  environment,  much  more  is  it  free  in  those  processes  which  result  in 
purposes,  habits,  and  character.  These  are  pre-eminently  the  effects  of  its 
own  activity,  so  far  as  their  form  (that  is,  so  far  as  tlie  moral  in  them)  is 
concerned;  although  in  their  matter  they  may  obey  the  law  of  necessity, 
and  be  amenable  to  the  most  rigid  and  scientific  sc^rutiny.  The  moral 
qualities  of  actions  and  events,  we  assert,  are  i)re-eminently  the  effects  or 
pro<luctsof  the  soul's  activity;  although  the  indivij^ual  objects  which  are 
presented  for  its  election  may  be  the  matter  to  which  it  is  limited  and 
encircled,  and  by  which  its  choices  arc  in  a  certain  sense  determined. 

It  follows,  that,  if  freedom  is  accepted,  there  still  remains  a  wide  field  for 
Freedom  ^^®  philosophy  of  history,  and  the  investigations  of  political 

le«TC4i  a  field  ^"^  social  science  on  that  side  of  human  events  which  obey 
for  hlHtorical  necessary  causes  and  fixed  laws.  But  if  freedom  is  denied 
and  political    altogether,  then  man  is  subject  only  to  physiological  and 

*"    *  social  forces  as  they  vary  in  kind  and  degree.    As  these  forces 

change,  so  is  it  with  their  effects.  Kvery  thing  which  man  intends  or 
does  is  completely  at  the  control  of  his  environment,  and  his  capacity  to 
re-act  under  necessary  law.  On  the  other  hand,  moral  free<loin  may  be 
fully  provided  for,  even  though  in  its  manifestations  and  specific  acts  it 
may  be  8ubj(M*t  to  those  natural  agencies  and  conditions  which  can  be 
measured  and  computed  by  rigidly  scientific  standards.  It  is  with  these 
natural  forces,  as  a  partial  element  in  human  history  and  human  progress, 
that  the  historical  and  political  sciences  have  to  do.  These  conditions 
of  human  progress  are  the  field  for  probable  inductions,  —  inductions 
which  in  their  interpretations  of  the  past,  and  prognostications  of  the 
future,  may  take  a  scientific  form,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  tree 
activiMes  of  individuals  and  communities  as  a  variable  element,  so  to 
8p<»ak,  of  both  force  and  direction.  It  should  always  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  with  these  variable  qvanta  that  historical  and  political  phi- 
losophy are  concerned.  But  these  forces  are  natural,  and  not  ethical;  the 
ethical  element  being  always  furnished  by  the  individual  will.  Both  in- 
dividual judgments  and  feelings,  and  the  movements  which  proceed  from 
common  opinions,  impulses,  and  passions,  can  all  l>e  traced  by  science  to 
the  natural  forces  or  tendencies  which  produce  them,  even  though  these, 
in  their  turn,  are  modified  in  their  energies  and  results  by  the  indlTidiud 
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wills  of  the  hnman  beings  who  re-act  against  them.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

moral  element  in  these  phenomena  can  never  be  weighed  or  measured  in 

the  estimates  of  political  or  social  science:  it  must  always  be  set  down  as 

what  is  sometimes  called  a  "  personal  equation." 

In  other  words,  while  the  force  or  ethical  element  in  the  phenomena  of 

man's  individual  and  social  life  can  never  occur  apart  from 

those  events  which  are  subject  to  natural  law,  the  two  can   1^«*««»«7 

be  distinguished  as  the  free,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neces-   *"     r««  p  •- 
,  ,^  nomena  dls- 

sary,  on  the  other.    What  the  man  or  the  community  thinks,    tlngolghmble. 

and  desires,  and  does,  and  longs  for,  what  either  is  in  temper- 
ament and  disposition,  may  be  the  result  of  inheritance  and  environment 
under  natural  and  necessitating  law;  but  what  each  becomes,  in  ethical 
character,  purposes,  and  desires,  ho  is  by  his  own  free  and  personal  will. 
Phenomena  and  effects  of  this  nature,  whether  they  appear  in  the  form  of 
single  emotions,  permanent  desires,  a  prevailing  disposition,  or  a  responsible 
character,  can  only  be  the  products  and  effects  of  personal  freedom. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  if  science  positively  denies  the  possi- 
bility, or  ignores  the  fact,  of  these  phenomena,  literature,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  abundant  and  positive  in  their  recognition.    I^'tentnr© 
If  science  denies  these  facts  and  their  tremendous  signifi-   --,|l^-i  ^ 
cance,  or  finds  no  place  for  personal  freedom  and  i>ersonal   freedom, 
responsibility,  literature  finds  and  recognizes  them  every- 
where.   In  song  and  tale,  in  argument  and  appeal,  in  fiction  and  the  drama, 
in  the  ode  and  the  hymn,  the  free  personality  by  which  man  rises  or  sinks  in 
that  moral  life  by  which  he  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  himself  and  his  race, 
is  always  assumed,  and  often  asserted,  in  every  form  in  which  the  inmost 
convictions  and  unshaken  truths  concerning  man's  nature  can  possibly  find 
expression.    Let  these  convictions  be  abandoned,  and  the  fervor  and  pas- 
sion, the  humor  and  wit,  the  eloquence  and  invention,  of  all  forms  of  litera- 
ture, would  die  out;  being  withered  and  scorched  into  barrenness  by  the 
denial  that  man  is  a  person,  and  as  a  person  is  free,  and  as  free  is  respon- 
sible to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men  and  his  God. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  is  an  essential  conflict  or  antinomy 
between  the  axioms  or  conclusions  of  literature  and  science, 
but  only  that  literature  takes  cognizance  of  a  greater  number  TJ"*"**"®"! 
of  relations  than  does  science;  and  these  a  class  of  relations   ^^^^ 
with  which  science,  as  such,  need  not  directly  concern  itself, 
viz.,  those  which  grow  out  of  freedom  and  personality.    Moreover,  if  free- 
dom and  personality  are  recognized  forces  in  the  actual  universe  of  limited 
beings,  it  may  surely  be  accepted  as  philosophically  possible  that  the  uni- 
verse itself,  consisting  as  it  does  of  persons  and  things,  may  be  directed  by 
an  intelligent  Person,  without  any  necessary  conflict  or  incompatibility 
in  the  agencies  appropriate  to  each  of  these  spheres,  and  according  to  an 
intelligent  plan,  after  a  law  of  progressive  development.    Such  a  theory  of 
nature  and  of  God  would  be  in  no  sense  inconsistent  with  the  facts  and 
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phenomena  which  science  haa  established,  including  the  law  of  eTolntion. 
While  it  would  furnish  a  basis  for  all  that  could  rationally  be  looked  for 
in  the  philosophy  of  history,  or  a  science  of  sociology,  or  faith  in  hmoan 
development  and  progress,  it  would  in  no  way  be  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  and  activity  of  free  moral  personalities,  nor  with  a  directing 
Providence,  nor  with  a  variety  of  influences  of  a  personal  and  ethical  char- 
acter, which  may  be  supi>osed  to  be  exerted  without  interference  with  any 
of  those  material  agents  or  agencies  which  are  controlled  by  phyaical  laws. 
While,  in  such  a  universe  and  its  phenomena,  matter  and  the  sciences  of 
matter  would  still  occupy  their  sphere  and  assert  their  rights,  spirit  and 
freedom  and  personality  and  duty  might  still  be  supreme.  Of  the  existence 
of  such  a  universe,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  The  conacioaBness  and 
convictions  of  the  majority  of  men  attest  its  reality.  —  Gl  Ch.  Ran ounxB, 
Bcience  de  la  Morale,  Dernier  Mot  sur  la  LiberU,  chap.  xovlL 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


THE   WILL  DEFINED. 


§  28.  The  general  conclusion  which  we  have  reached,  con- 
cerning the  will  as  an  agent,  brings  us  to  the  more  exact  deter- 
mination of  its  nature.  We  ask,  WTiat  is  it?  How  is  it  defined? 
What  are  the  conditions  of  its  activity?  and,  most  important  of 
all.  What  are  the  effects  or  consequences  of  its  exercise  ? 

We  ask,  What  is  the  power  called  ''the  WiU''? 

This  question  can  be  answered  more  satisfactorily  by  first 
defining  wJiat  it  is  not.  This  inquiry  is  of  more  than  whmtthewm 
usual  importance  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  *■"•*• 
reason  that  those  who  deny  freedom  to  the  will  often  conceive 
or  represent  it  as  implying  more  or  less  than  is  involved  in  the 
correct  conception  of  its  nature  and  functions.  In  so  doing, 
they  charge  upon  those  who  hold  it  conceptions  and  conclusions 
which  they  do  not  accept.  C\ 

(1)  The  will,  or  the  will  as  free,  is  not  simply  or  properly  «U.*r^ 
power  to  execute  or  manifest  the  desires^  or  the  so-  ,   -*.-    ■      r^ 

called  volitions^  by  words  or  bodily  actions.     In  the  po^er  to  exe-V   • 
language  usually  employed,  it  is  not  freedom  or  lib-  «■*•  *•»•  ^®""  ^  -^ 
erty  to  do  as  one  may  please.    This  misconception 
and  misstatement  of  its  nature  arise  from  the  use  of  the  terms 
"  liberty  "  or  "  freedom  "  in  defining  the  power  to  choose.     A 
man  is  free,  it  is  urged,  when  he  is  relieved  from  some  real  or 
supposed  restraint,  and  consequently  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he 
desires.    K  a  man  wishes  or  desires  to  move  his  limbs  or  to 
walk  abroad ;  if  he  is  impelled  to  speak  or  manifest  or  execute 
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^      "-liis  feelings  or  purposes,  and  no  man  and  no  thing  resists  or 

y   hinders  him ;   if   he  is  not  disabled   by  disease,  or  paralysis, 

'  or  weakness ;  if  he  is  not  bound  by  fetters,  or  immured  within 

^»      *     a  prison,  —  he  is  at  liberty,  or  free  to  act,  i.e.,  to  act  bodily,  as 

v'     -he  pleases :  this  all  tliat  liberty  can  or  need  imply,  and  this  all 

V  that  the  liberty  of  will  can  signify.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 

. .  ■  *        is  in  any  way  hindered,  constrained,  or  confined,  he  is  not  free, 

Ifd  is  not  at  lil>erty. 

'■  ■'     *    »       Thus  Hobbes  urges:    "I  conceive  liberty  to  be  rightly  defined  in  this 

manner  :  liberty  is  the  al)sonce  of  all  the  impediments  to 
Hobbm.  action  that  are  not  contained  in  the  nature  and  intrinsical 

'  quality  of  the  agent.    As,  for  example,  the  water  is  said  to 

descend  freely,  or  to  have  liberty  to  descend,  by  the  channel  of  the  river, 
because  there  is  no  impediment  in  the  way,  but  not  across,  because  the 
banks  are  impediments.  And  though  wat«r  cannot  ascend,  yet  men  never 
say  it  wants  the  liberty  to  ascend,  but  the  faculty  or  power,  because  the 
impediment  is  in  the  nature  of  the  water,  and  intrinsical.  So,  also,  we 
say,  ho  that  is  tied  wants  the  lilxTty  to  go,  because  the  impediment  is 
not  in  him,  but  in  his  bunds  ;  whereas  wc  sny  not  so  of  him  who  is  sick 
or  lame,  becauHe  the  impediment  is  in  himself."  —  TreatUte  of  Liberty  and 
Necessity t  Works,  ed.  Moleswokth,  vol.  iv.  pp.  275,276. 

Locke  says:  "  So  that  '  liberty  *  is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition  or 

preferring,  but  to  the  person  having  the  power  of  doing,  or 
-^.  forbearing  to  do,  according  as  the  mind  shall  choose  or  direct. 

Our  idea  of  lil)erty  reaches  as  far  as  that  power,  and  no  far- 
ther ;  for  whenever  restraint  comes  to  check  that  power,  or  compulsion 
takes  away  that  indi£ferency  of  ability  on  either  side  to  act  or  to  forbearing 
acting,  then  liberty,  and  our  notion  of  it,  presently  cease."  —  Essay,  book 
ii.  chap.  xxi.  §  10. 

Antony  Collins  writes:  "  I  take  man  to  have  a  truly  valuable  liberty  of 

another  kind.  lie  has  a  power  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases. 
Statement  of  Thus  he  wills  or  phiases  to  speak  or  be  silent,  to  sit  or  to 
11  stand,  to  ride  or  to  walk,  to  go  this  way  or  that  way,  to  move 

fast  or  slow;  or,  in  tine,  if  his  will  changes  like  a  weathercock, 
he  is  able  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases,  unless  prevented  by  some  compul- 
sion," etc.  —  A}L  Inquiiy  concerninfj  Human  Liberty,  p.  IIC. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  defines  "  lil)erty  "  thus:  "  The  plain  and  obvious 

meaning  of  the  words  *  freedom '  and  '  liberty,'  in  common 
Statement  of  speech,  is  the  power,  opportunity,  or  advantage  that  any  one 
wards.  "    ^^^^  *^  *^^  ^*  ^®  pleases ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  being  free 

from  hindorance  or  impediment  in  the  way  of  doing  or  con- 
ducting in  any  respect  as  ho  wills.    And  the  contrary  to  liberty,  whatever 
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same  we  call  that  by»  is  a  person's  being  hindered,  or  unable  to  conduct  as 
he  will,  or  being  necessitated  to  do  otherwise."  —  ^  Careful  and  Strict  In- 
quiry, etc.,  part  i.  §  5. 

No  man  will  question  or  deny  that  "freedom"  and  "liberty" 
are  properly  used  in  these  applications.  In  one  sense,  and  often 
in  an  important  sense,  man  is  free  or  not  free ;  he  is  at  liberty 
or  not  at  liberty,  according  as  his  bodily  or  external  freedom  is 
limited  or  allowed ;  that  is,  as  he  has  or  has  not  power  to  act 
in  the  several  methods  supposed. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  because  the  terms  "  liberty"  ^ 
and  *'  freedom  "  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  rela-  ^u^rt/^'^^t^  ^ 
tions  which  the  desires  or  preferences  or  choices  properijij^'^^i^ 
hold  to  their  external  manifestations  or  bodily  ac-  fntcnttoM* 
tions,  that  they  may  not  also  be  used  for  the  processes  to  the  •«-  y^^  ^ 
or  activities  by  which  the  purposes  or  choices  are      "      "Ht^*^ 
formed.     The  function  of  choosing,  however,  does  not  primarily*  <f<  ^^ 
concern  the  activity  by  which  a  choice  is  manifested  or  made 
effective,  but  the  activity  by  which  this  choice  is  originated. 
Whatever  freedom  or  liberty  may  be  affirmed  of  these  acts  of 
manifestation,  if  it  is  denied,  or  fails  to  be  affirmed  of  the  inner 
acts  which  are  manifested  or  expressed,  it  fails  to  cover  the 
ground  which  is  in  question.     The  definition  or  explanation 
which  is  offered  by  the  necessitarian  does  not  concern  the  same 
subject-matter  as  the  definition  or  explanation  of  his  antagonist. 

It  should  be  here  observed,  that  the  words  "liberty"  and 
"freedom,"  in  their  direct  import,  are  negative  ubertjand 
terms,  in  so  far  as  they  signify  liberation  from  or  'rwdoM  nefV^ 
the  absence  of  something  which  is  supposed  or  as-  bat  posiUTe  \ 
serted  to  be  present.     The  positive  and  appropriate  *"  ^^^         \^^  %^ 


appellation  for  the  act  or  state  in  question  is  "volition,"  or  an  a  7 
act  of  will,  as  distinguished  from  a  judgment  of  the  understand-  '  ^ 
ing,  or  an  emotion  of  the  sensibility,  or  an  impulse  of  desire 
When  freedom  is  asserted  of  the  power  or  act  of  will,  both-Jifl 
said  to  be/ree  from  the  law  or  relation  of  necessity  ;  which  is  true 
of  all  physical  agents  and  their  phenomena,  but  is  by  no  means 
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excluded  from  some  classes  of  psychical  activities.  To  hold  that 
the  tcill  is  free,  is  to  assert  that  man  cf looses,  and,  in  clioosing,  is 
freed  or  liberated  from  any  and  all  of  those  limitations  and  con- 
straints which  jiertain  to  physical  agencies. 

(2)  The  power  to  choose  is  not  a  power  to  choose  vnthout 
a  motive.  It  has  sometimes  been  represented  by 
er  to^ooiMr*  ^^  antagonists,  and  even  defined  and  defended  by  its 
witkoat  a  friends,  as  involving  an  indifference  to  all  motives ; 
and  hence  its  lil)erty  is  sometimes  called  *'the  lib- 
erty of  indifference."  This  lil)erty  has  often  been  conceived  as 
a  complete  independence  of  motives,  or  a  lofty  elevation  above 
emotions  and  impulses  of  any  kind.  This  is  an  unauthorized 
and  erroneous  conception  of  the  power  and  its  exercise.  Like 
every  other  agent  in  the  realm  of  matter  or  spirit,  the  power  of 
will  can  be  exerted  only  under  its  appropriate  conditions.  As 
man  cannot  know  except  knowable  objects  are  presented  to  his 

^  intellect,  and  as  he  cannot  feel  unless  objects  move  upon  and 
solicit  his  sensibility,  so  he  cannot  choose  unless  certain  objects 
are  addressed  to  his  will  through  l)oth  the  intellect  and  sensi- 

\bility.  AVliatever  is  known  by  the  first,  and  moves  the  second, 
inclines  the  will  toward  a  volition,  and  becomes  the  condition  of 
a  possible  choice.  But  the  motives  follow  one  law  with  the 
intellect  and  sensibilities,  and  another  law  with  the  will.  That 
their  action  upon  the  sensil^ility  is  necessary  action  has  been 
explained  (§18).  In  this  the  man  is  passive,  while  in  the 
choices  of  his  will  he  is  wholly  and  emphaticxilly  active.  He  is 
the  actor,  and  he  alone,  only  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
conditions  or  possible  sphere  of  action  made*  by  the  moving 
^  '    forces  by  which  he   is  environed.      Similarly,  though  not  so 

strikingly,  in  sense-perception  the  sense-object,  or  stimulant,  acts 
on  the  sense-clement  in  the  soul,  while  the  soul  acts  alone  in  the 
perceptive  process.    In  lx)th  cases  the  spontaneity  of  the  soul  is 
\y'         manifested,  but  most  conspicuously  in  moral  freedom. 

The  word  '* motive**  is  exposed  to  another  ambiguity ;  as  it  is 
used,  on  the  one  hand,  for  whatever  moves  or  is  fitted  to  move 
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the  sensibility,  and,  on  the  other,  as  any  object  which  is  acta- '  \ 
ally  chosen,  and  is  conceived  of  as  having  shown  itself  to  be  Tw?- 
the  strongest  motive  by  having  been  actually  chosen,  i.e.,  by 
having,  as  it  is  said,  constrained  the  man  to  the  choice.  "^t-^^^^ 

With  similar  ambiguity  the  will,  the  choice,  and  the  volition  ,%^  v.  ^ 
are  said  to  be  as  the  greatest  apparent  good.  The  xh^  grettwt '^^  -^iT 
gi-eatest  apparent  good  may  signify  the  good  which  apiMireBt  '*      ' 

is  actually  preferred  by  an  individual  man,  and  as  ^  -     j^ 

therefore  having  become,  by  his  act  of  choice,  his   chosen   <^ 
good,  or  as  addressing  the  sensibilities  only  before  choice,  and>^  ^; 
compelling  to  a  choice  by  first  appearing  as  the  best  good  to  his 
mdlvidual  comparison  or  judgment.    In  the  last  sense,  the  will, 
i.e.,  the  act  of  volition,  is  said  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
necessity  ^ Ho  follow  the  last  judgment  oftJie  understanding." 

John  Stnart  Mill  (System  of  Logic,  book  vi.  chap,  ii.)  contends  that 
there  is  an  important  differenco  between  the  fatalist  and    ,  g  ^.y.  .. 
necessitarian:  "the  first  holding  that  the  character  is  fixed    tin^nighM 
BO  that  it  cannot  be  changed  under  any  supposed  change  of   the  fatalist 
circumstances,  even  though  the  man  strongly  desire  it;  the   •■**  necMri- 
necessitarian,  that  the  character  can  be  changed  if  we  will 
that  it  should  be.  .  .  .  Man  has  to  a  certain  extent  a  power  to  alter  his 
character.  .  .  .  His  character  is  formed  by  his  circumstances  ;  but  his  own 
desire  to  mould  it  in  a  particular  way  is  one  of  those  circumstances,  and  by 
no  means  one  of  the*  least  important.    We  cannot,  indeed,  directly  will  to 
be  different  from  what  we  are.  .  .  .  Neither  can  others  for  us ;  so  that  It 
remains  true,  that,  if  we  will,  we  can  change  our  character.'*    This  is  pre-''- 
cisely  the  well-known  theological  distinction  between  natural  and  moral '  ^ 
ability  (cf.  Edwards's  Inquiry ,  etc.,  part  iii.  §  5;  also  part  iv.  §  125),  and     '^ 
needs  only  a  brief  comment  in  the  form  of  a  question:  Does  this  **if  we'',  ^   w^ 
will  **  depend  on  circumstances,  external  or  internal,  or  may  it  originate  In  *     X 
the  something  in  the  man  which  is  more  than  circumstances,  and  what  tbav  -  '      > 
have  made  in  him  and  of  him? 

(3)  Nor,  again,  is  it  essential  that  there  should  be  no  i 

to  the  contrary  of  the  object  actually  preferred.    The 

very  opposite  is  true.     The  act  of  volition  is  an  act  exciad, 

of  election,  and,  as  such,  supposes  two  or  more  ob-  **^«"** 

contrary* 

jects  between  which  the  election  is  made.     It  is  an 
act  of  preference;  and  to  prefer  implies  that  • 
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chosen  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  two  or  more  being  in  both 
coses  sup[x>se(l  and  refiuirecl.  To  choose  is,  in  fact,  also  to 
reject,  both  in  conception  and  in  act.  To  the  conception  and 
the  act  two  motives  at  least  are  required,  and  one  must  exclude 
the  other.  When  we  say  two  motives  are  supposed  and  re- 
quired, we  do  not  thereby  affirm  that  more  than  one  should  he 
consciously  confronted,  but  impliedly  that  one  of  two  possible 
impulses  should  address  the  choosing  energy,  for  which  and  in 
which  the  [xjssibility  of  the  opjwsite  is  implied. 

The  only  motives  conceivable,  which  can  excite  or  address  the 
will,  are  objects  in  their  moral  qualities  or  relations;  and  these, 
from  the  very  nature  of  man  as  moral,  are  necessanly  presented 
in  pairs  and  in  mutual  competition.  Moral  goodness  or  evil 
being  the  only  results  of  every  choice,  the  objects  between  which 
such  choices  are  possible  or  actual,  involve  a  choice  which  is 
morally  right  or  wrong  (cf.  §  35), 

(4)Notapow-  (4)  The  will  is  not  a  power  to  choose  to  dioose,  nor 
er  to  chooHe     ^  jyoiver  to  choose  to  act.     The   assailants  of  moral 

to  cnooBe,  nor 

to  choose  to     freedom  urge  this  as  an  objection,  and  press  the 
objection  with  no  little  plausibility  and  ingenuity. 

Tbus  reasons  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards :  "  Therefore,  if  the  soul  deter- 
„ .       .  ,  mines  all  its  own  free  acts,  the  soul  determines  them  in  the 

argnment  exercise  of  a  power  of  willing  and  choosing;  or,  which  ia  the 
•gainst  the  same  thing,  it  determines  those  of  choice,  it  determines  its 
Infinite  own  acts  by  choosing  its  own  acts.    And  the  will  determines 

**''  **'  the  will,  the  choice  orders  and  determines  the  choice;  and 

acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  decision,  and  follow  the  conduct,  of  other 
acts  of  choice.  And  therefore,  if  the  will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts, 
tlien  every  free  act  of  choice  is  determined  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice, 
choosing  that  act "  {Inquiry,  et<?.,  part  ii.  §  1).  The  absurdity  of  this  theory, 
as  he  view<*d  it,  he  sets  forth  by  the  following  well-known  vigorous  illus- 
tration: "If  some  Ic;arned  philosopher  who  had  been  abroad  .  .  .  should 
say  he  had  been  in  Terra  del  Fiiego,  and  there  had  seen  an  animal,  which 
he  calls  bj*  a  certain  name,  that  begat  au<l  brought  forth  itself,  and  yet 
had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an  appetite  and  was 
hungry  before  it  had  a  being;  that  his  niast<jr,  who  led  him  and  governed 
Lim  at  his  pleasure,  was  always  governed  by  him  and  driven  by  him 
where  he  pleaded;  that  when  he  moved  he  always  took  a  step  before 
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the  first  step;  that  he  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail 
foremost,  and  this  though  he  liad  neither  head  nor  tail,  —  it  would  he  no 
impudence  at  all  to  tell  such  a  traveller,  though  a  learned  man,  that  he 
himself  had  no  idea  of  such  an  animal  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and 
never  had,  and  never  would  have  "  (part  iv.  §  2). 

This  absurdity,  or  self-contradiction,  is  called  the  absurdity 
of  the  infinite  series.  The  plausibility  of  this  objection  is 
founded  solely  on  a  rigidly  verbal  construction  of  the  popular 
language  in  which  acts  of  will  are  often  described,  as  follows : 
When  a  man  asserts  an  act  of  choice  to  be  his  own,  or  to  be 
free,  he  very  naturally  says,  "  I  chose  to  act  as  I  did  ;  "  or,  "I 
chose  my  own  action ; "  or,  "I  chose  the  act  because  I  chose 
it."  This  language,  strictly  construed,  would  declare  that  he 
chose  the  act  in  question,  and  not  the  object  of  the  act.  But 
this  is  clearly  impossible,  as  it  would  require  that  each  act  of 
choice  should  be  the  object  of  some  previous  act  of  choice ;  and  . 
so  on,  ad  infinitum.  It  is,  moreover,  obvious,  that  no  man  can  « 
choose  an  act^  but  only  an  object.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
choice  of  an  object  must  be  itself  an  act,  the  object  having 
relations  to  every  act  which  it  solicits  or  repels,  and  therefore 
properly  and  naturally  defining  and  characterizing  such  an  act, 
but  never  yielding  to  it  its  own  place  as  an  object.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  no  man  ever  intended  more  than  this  by  this  inexact 
and  incautious  language,  which  has  been  so  skilfully  used  in  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  so  many  replies  on  the  side  of  necessity. 
This  argument  itself  is  easily  set  aside  by  a  correct  statement  of 
the  import  of  the  language  against  which  the  argument  is  urged. 

§  29.  Leaving  these  general  considerations  for  and  against  the 
fact  of  will  and  moral  freedom  in  choice,  we  proceed 

.  '  f  PosltlT© 

to  define,  m  a  positive  form,  the*  power,  in  its  con-  Yiewsof  the 
ditions,  its  exercise,  and  its  results.    We  consider,  —  ^*"* 

(1)  Its  conditions.     The  power  of  choosing,  like  every  other 
power  of  the  soul,  is  exercised  only  under  certain  con-   (d  i,  ft, 
ditions.     These  conditions  are  sometimes  Called  the  «>»ditioM. 
objects,  and  sometimes  the  motives.     An  object  as  such,  which 
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•  is  wholly  unrelated  to  the  soul,  cannot  possibly  be  a  znolive. 
Whatever  may  exist,  or  whatever  may  be  true  or  knowable  of 
it,  it  caunot  l>e  chosen  except  as  it  is  kuown,  and  only  so  far 
as  it  is  known.  An  object  of  sense,  or  memory,  or  testimony, 
or  faith,  or  imagination,  must  be  perceived,  imagined,  or 
believed  hi,  ))y  the  man  who  can  or  will  choose  it ;  the  object 
must  also  address  some  emotion,  and  solicit  or  move  some 
desire,  either  actually  or  constructively :  in  other  words,  to  bd* 
come  a  condition  of  choice,  an  object  must  be  known  as,  or 
believed  to  be,  desirable.  The  judgment  of  the  mind  may  be 
true  or  false,  the  view  taken  may  be  exaggerated  or  defective ; 
but  whatever  the  object  is  taken  to  be,  or  whatever  it  is  in  ^^the 
mind's  view,"  and  with  its  responsive  sensibility,  it  is  as  a  con- 
dition of  volition. 

For  an  act  of  volition,  there  must  be  two  such  objects 
actually  present  or  implied.  The  act  of  choosing,  being  an 
act  of  preference,  supposes  that  two  objects  are  present,  or 
within  reach  and  iK)8sible  notice ;  though  one  is  often,  in  the 
haste  and  impetuosity  of  volition,  utterly  overlooked  and  dis- 
regarded. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  act  of  knowledge  supposed  must 
precede  the  act  of  feeling,  and  lx>th  precede  the  act  of  volition. 
The  conscious  distinction  and  lapse  of  time  are  not  essential : 
all  that  is  insisted  on,  is  the  natural  precedence  of  these  two 
elements  in  the  order  of  thought,  the  conditions  being  given. 

(2)  The  act  of  choosing  is  an  act  sui  generis.  Under  the 
(2)  The  ac-  conditions  supposed,  the  soul  performs  a  special  and 
tiTityjvii'i  peculiar  function  as  truly  as,  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, it  exercises  the  functions  of  knowing, 
feeling,  and  desiring.  Each  is  related  to  the  others,  and  each", 
in  a  certain  sense  is  dependent  on  the  others ;  but  each  function 
is  i)eculiar  to  itself,  and  is  exerted  by  a  prerogative  and  after 
a  method  of  its  own. 

To  the  reality  smfi  distinctiveness  of  volition,  consciousness 
testifies  as  distinctly  as  to  the  reality  of  any  other  activity,  and 
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its  testimony  is  legitimate  and  decisive.    There  is,  however,  tln^^' 
difference  between  acts  of  knowledge  or  sensibility   w^^^  s^^  ^ 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  act  of  will  on  the  other,  —  conMioaHneukf  ,  i  -^ 
that  the  first  are  very  often  repeated  or  prolonged  emotion.  ^^-^  ^»  ' 
with  respect  to  a  single  object,  or  group  of  objects,  y^    t^  ^ 

in  order  to  a  complete  and  satisfactory  result,  while  an  act  of       '* 
will  needs  to  be  complete  once  for  all,  that  it  may  be  carried 
into  effect  or  manifestation.     Thus,  in  order  to  the  distinct  and 
satisfying  sense-perception  of  any  object,  many  distinct  acts 
often  need  to  be  performed,  each  running  into  and  supplement- 
ing one  another.    The  same  is  true  of  other  acts  of  knowledge, 
as  in  memory  or  reasoning ;  each  being  required  to  strengthen 
and  complete  the  other.    Acts  of  emotion  and  desire  also  hold 
the  soul  in  prolonged  and  repeated  activity.     If  the  feelings 
are  pleasant,  the  soul  cherishes  and  retains  them :  if  they  are 
painful,  it  is  unable  and  sometimes  unwilling  to  be  rid  of  them, 
and  the  wishes,  fears,  and  apprehensions  which  they  occasion. 
It  is  not  so  ordinarily  with  an  act  of  will.     The  previous  con-    '^ 
ditions  may  be  repeated  and  prolonged  before  a  choice  i^^  '  e 
reached ;  but  so  soon  as  a  decision  is  reached,  and  the  choice  "^^  ^ 
is  made,  the  soul  passes  directly  to  all  the  acts  which  are  in-  ^^  «\ 
volved  in  its  realization.     The  expression  or  the  execution  of      V 
the  choice  calls  for  other  activities  and  other  emotions.     Men         ^ 
hug  and  fondle  and  cherish  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  hopes 
and  fears ;  but  they  are  bent  upon  acting  out  and  fulfilling  their 
purposes  and  impulses.     This  explains  why  acts  of  knowledge 
and  feeling  are  so  much  more  familiar  to  the  consciousness 
than  acts  of  choice,  also  why  deliberation  respecting  the  means 
is  often  mistaken  for  the  act  of  choosing  ends.    An  act  of 
choice  needs  but  an  instant  for  its  perfection ;  it  is  no  sooner 
achieved,  than  it  is  displaced  by  reason  of  the  other  activities 
which  it  sets  in  motion  :  consequently  the  activity  of  volitic 
less  prominent  in  consciousness  than  the  activities  of  knowh 
which  the  mind  has  constant  occasion  to  notice,  and  tlie  contrai 
experiences  of  emotion  which  solicit  and  compel  attention. 
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\      Still  another  reason  may  be  given  why  this  activity  seems 

less  familiar.     Not  only  are  the  acts  more  transient 
vm        the  •ftiritj     —  precluding  rather  than  inviting  repetition  —  than 
K      ^       i«  leMt  j^(.^  Qf   knowing  and   feeling,   but  they  are  less 

frequently  ixjrformed,  at  least  with  special  energy 
and  conscious  effort.  Man  chooses  but  rarely  in  the  eminent 
and  ethical  sense  of  the  word.  His  busy  activity  fc  usually  ex- 
pended in  thinking  how  he  may  execute  his  chosen  purposes, 
or  in  tlic  emotions  and  desires  which  impel  to  the  execution  or 
manifestation  of  choices  already  made.  It  is  only  in  the  more 
significant  experiences  of  his  life  that  he  is  distmctly  oonscious 
of  acts  of  deliberate  choice. 

Against  the  authority  of  consciousness,  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
ObjectioB  jected,  that  consciousness  can  take  notice  of  acts 
that  COB-        QY  states  onl\',  but  cannot  testify  of  a  power  in 

■cioaHueu 

tntiflm  only  action.  From  this  it  is  inferred,  that,  inasmuch  as 
of  »ct«.  jj^.^j^  ^^  ^^  same  msUiut  can  choose  only  one  of 

two  objects,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  conscious  that 
he  could  have  choson  or  can  now  choose  an  object  that  he  did 
not  or  docs  not  choose.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
any  conception  of  consciousness  is  narrow  which  limits  it  to  an 
observation  of  facts  or  phenomena,  and  denies  to  it  the  belief 
of  a  power  or  capacity  to  originate  or  produce  phenomena  or 
effects.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  is  more  than  the  apprehen- 
sion of  phenomena.  In  all  its  forms,  it  includes  the  appre- 
hension of  relations  as  truly  as  of  objects  or  acts ;  and  among 
relations  that  of  power  or  causation  is  prominent.  The  con- 
sciousness of  spiritual  phenomena  would  seem  emphatically  to 
imply  activity  and  power  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  agent. 
The  relations,  one  or  many,  which  enter  into  or  attend  the 
experience  or  observation  of  psychical  acts  or  states  are  deter- 
mined by  what  we  find  to  be  true  of  ourselves.  In  the  exercise 
of  any  power,  e.g.,  of  choosing,  we  ailirm  that  man  knows 
that  he  chooses  the  object  which  he  in  fact  selects.  In  know- 
ing that  he  chooses,  he  knows  that  he  can  choose ;  that  is,  in  the 
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exercise  of  an  act,  he  discerns  a  manifestation  of  a  power.  But 
the  power  to  choose  is  a  power  to  deliberate  in  order  to  prefer. 
It  is  a  power  to  take  in  order  to  reject.  Man  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  the  act  and  its  object,  be  conscious  of  the  power  to 
deliberate  and  prefer,  without  being  also  conscious  of  the  power 
to  reject.        ^ 

In  man's  conscious  experiences  of  psychical  phenomena,  the 
distinction  between  power,  action,  and  effect,  is  verbal  rather 
than  real.  Man  knows  his  own  acts  as  powers  in  exercise. 
He  is  conscious  of  an  action  as  a  power  passing  into  an  effect. 
He  also  finds  himself  impelled  to  every  kind  of  activity  of 
which  he  is  capable.  The  belief  that  he  has  the  capacity  is  a 
necessary  condition  to  his  being  impelled  to  its  use,  and  vies 
versa.  When  he  knows,  he  knows  that  he  knows,  and  knows 
what  it  is  to  know.  When  he  chooses,  he  knows  that  he 
chooses,  and  also  knows  what  it  is  to  choose.  If  the  act  of 
choosing  is  an  act  of  preference  and  rejection,  he  must  know 
that  he  has,  or  rather  is,  a  power  competent  to  this  alternative. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  by  many  that  our  apprehension  of  the 
relation  of  causation  and  force  is  originally  gained  from  our   (j<,neeptloM 
conscious  exercise  of  psychical  activity;  that  the  observa-   of  power  de- 
tions  of  sense  and  material  phenomena  gives  us  only  the  rela-   riTed  from 
tion  of  time  in  their  before  and  after;  and  that  it  is  only   ■Pl>'lt»»l 
through  analogy  or  natural  induction  that  we  transfer  the   **      ^* 
relation  of  power  to  material  events,  and,  as  it  were,  project  it  into  the 
physical  universe  from  the  psychical. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  this  theory,  the  assertion  of  Locke  remains 
true,  that  we  gain  the  clearest  idea  of  power  from  spirit.  His  words 
are  these  (Essay,  book  ii.  chap.  xxi.  §  4):  "But  yet,  if  we  will  consider 
it  attentively,  bodies  by  our  senses  do  not  afford  us  so  clear  and  distinct 
an  idea  of  active  power  as  we  have  from  reflection  or  our  own  minds." 
(§  5):  •*  This  I  think  evident,  that  we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or 
for1>ear,  continue  or  end,  several  actions  of  our  minds,  and  motions  of  our 
boilies,  based  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind  ordering,  or,  as  it  were, 
commanding,  the  design,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  doing  such  or  such 
a  particular  action"  (cf.  Maine  db  Bibax,  Essai  de  V Apperception  Immedi- 
ate, (Euvres,  tom.  3).  If  this  be  so,  the  inference  is  more  than  justified,  that, 
in  consciousness,  we  are  as  truly  aware  of  a  power  as  we  can  be  of  a  fact  or 
phenomenon.    It  follows,  that  if  man  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  choose, 
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and  if  tho  power  to  cliooHe  niuHt,  iu  its  nature,  bo  also  a  power  to  choose 
otherwi84>  tliaii  ho  do4>H,  tlioii  man  ran  Xm  conscious  of  the  power  to  reject  as 
(taly  as  of  the  i>owcr  to  take,  that  is,  to  do  that  which  he  fails  to  do  in  fact 

\r,    •    §  30.  The  question,  "Why  does  the  man  choose  as  he  does?" 


^  .^C      »      --    do«i  th    ^^  often  ixirsistently  urged,  as  tliough  a  compcteDt, 

^5y/  .>        Msn  rhooiMt     or  what  is  called  a  scientiGc,  explanation  of  the 
^..\    ^^-    •■•©«»       event  would  require  that  it  should  be  answered  in 

r     .1.      J   terms  of  physical  causation  and  necessary  law.     The  demand 

V*  implied  in  the  question  may  1x3  rejected  as  impertinent,  if  it 

implies  that  there  is  no  way  of  explaining  why  the  man  chooses 

;%  as  he  does,  except  by  conceding  tliat  he  does  not  choose  at  all, 

^  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling,  that  the  motive  under  the  law  of 

necessity  does  not  tmpel,  but  compels,  to  the  result  actually 
reached. 

In  common  life  the  question  is  pertinent,  having  an  intelli- 
gent imix)rt,  and  admitting  a  satisfactory  reply,  both  of  which 
are  also  entirely  consistent  willi  man's  freedom  of  choice.  The 
reply  refers  us  to  a  choice  already  made,  —  a  choice  which  is 
comprehensive  and  generic,  such  as  animates  and  gives  direction 
to  the  disix)sition  and  character  (cf.  §  32).  For  example,  if  a 
F"  .  .  man  has  chosen  to  Ixj  a  scholar  l)y  a  comprehensive  and  perma- 
nent act,  we  answer  the  question,  why  he  chooses  to  six?nd  a 

t  ^'    .    -       day  iu  study  rather  than  in  idleness  or  relaxation,  by  referring 

!  J      .'  to  the  permanent  choice  wliicli  he  has  previously  made.     AVe 

answer  the  question  icJnj  ])y  referring  a  specific  to  a  generic 
choice,  or  we  explain  his  present  or  momentary  choice  of  means 
by  his  previous  or  underlj^ing  choice  of  an  end.  But  to  explain 
one  choice  by  another  choice,  with  which,  so  long  as  it  endures, 
it  must  have  an  actual  and  logical  connection,  is  by  no  means 
and  in  no  sense  to  deny  the  power  of  tho  soul  to  choose  other- 

1  wise  than  it  had  done  or  now  does,  whether  in  the  general  or 

<■  the  special  sense  of  choice. 

But  this  question  whi/  is  finally  and  fully  answered  by  a 
reference  to  the  power  of  will  as  its  suiUcient  and  ultimate  ex- 
planation.    As  we  explain  an  act  or  effect  of  knowledge  by 
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referring  back  to  the  soul's  power  to  know,  in  like  manner  we 
account  for  an  act  or  state  of  will  by  reference  to  the  soul's 
power  to  choose. 

So  far  as  the  objects  or  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  any 
power  enter  into  an  act,  or  are  concerned  with  it,  we  AnestioH 
do  indeed  say  that  a  man  perceives  a  tree  rather  than  "»to*»«oM. 
a  horse,  becaiAe  the  one  is  within  his  reach  or  notice,  and  the 
other  is  not.  If  it  were  urged,  that,  because  we  are  required  to 
explain  why  a  man  perceives  A  rather  than  B^  we  ought  also 
to  explain  why  he  chooses  A  rather  than  -B,  we  reply  that  the 
analogy  does  not  hold,  for  the  reason  that  an  act  of  choice,  unlike 
an  act  of  knowledge,  is  an  act  of  choosing  between  A  and  B. 
The  proper  way  to  apply  the  analogy  in  the  case  is  to  ask  why 
a  choice  is  made  between  A  and  B  rather  than  between  C  and 
D,  To  this  question  the  appropriate  answer  would  be,  that  A 
and  B  were  present  to  his  thoughts  while  C  and  D  were  absent. 
It  being  supposed,  however,  that  A  and  B  are  present,  and  not 
C  and  2),  the  only  explanation  why  A  or  C  is  chosen  rather  than 
-B  or  2),  is  found  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  choose.  The 
effect,  i.e.,  the  choice,  is  accounted  for  or  explained  by  a 
reference  to  a  cause  adequate  to  its  production. 

Should  it  be  said  that  this  reference  of  an  effect  to  its  cause  is 
not  a  complete  explanation  of  the  event,  but  that  the  law  of  the 
acting  of  the  cause  must  also  be  formulated  and  given,  we  reply, 
that  if,  in  the  demand  for  such  a  law,  it  is  implied  or  assumed 
that  all  the  agencies  or  forces  in  the  universe,  spiritual  and 
material,  must  act  under  the  law  of  necessity,  this  assertion 
begs  the  question  in  discussion,  and  decides  a  priori  that  no 
laws  or  relations  can  be  recognized,  except  such  as  control  or 
direct  physical  force. 

§  31.  The  careful  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  terms  "  will "  and 
"  volition  *'  (respectively,  agent  and  action,  cause  and  effect) 
are  used  by  us  in  meanings  which  differ  more  or  less  con-   V*rious 
siderably  from  those  which  are  current  in  not  a  few  modern    ^^utj^n  ^^ 
discussions  respecting  the  possibility  and  conceivableness  of 
a  responsible  will  and  its  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  moral  responsibility 
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anil  thf)  consorviition  of  ftjrce.  In  the  most  of  these  diflcnasions,  even  tboee 
which  are  uuMt  t'OUHcrvative  uf  ethical  tcrniinology  (of.  W.  B.  CABPEaniB, 
Mi'iitftl  rhijRioloijy^  N<'w  York,  1K7(>),  iind  more  manifestly  in  tho  treatises  of 
surh  writers  i\A  II.  Mautlsh>y,  A.  Bain,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
LcHlie  Sti'plien,  the  will  is  treated  aH  the  proximate  ori^nator  of  what  are 
termed  actions  ;  and  an  action  is  conceive<l  of  as  either  a  corporeal  mov^- 
m«>nt  of  some  sort,  including,  or  as  some  muscular  or  jisycho-physical  ante- 
cedent to,  a  conspicuous  result.  Or,  if  by  some  writers  the  psychical  or 
mental  element  is  adverti>d  to,  it  is  regarded  as  but  a  transient  phase  of 
tho  chanf^nj;  energy,  proliably  tho  one  nearly  proximate  to  some  effect 
adjudicated  by  tli«t  conscience  or  tho  courts.  In  short,  every  thing  impal- 
sive  to  action,  whether  spiritual  or  material,  is  regarded  as  equally  volun- 
tary, and  referred  to  tho  will ;  the  will  being  regarded  as  an  intelligent 
force  comiM^tent  for  iMxlily  action. 

Dr.  CuriHiiiter  has  tho  fwXvet€  to  define  " '  will/  or  '  volition,'  as  a  deter- 
minate effort  to  curry  out  a  punH>se  previously  conceived  "  (book  i.  chap, 
ix.)*  By  very  many  writers,  and  in  common  speech,  the  term  "  will-power'* 
is  used  as  a  synonynie  for  au  energetic  or  tenacious  impulse  to  corporeal  or 
spiritual  action  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  surprising,  that,  with  this  broad  and 
varied  sij^nificution  of  the  imi)ort  of  the  agent,  its  function  should  be  made 
tt>  inrliule  the  niusciihir  and  the  nervous  as  truly  as  the  spiritual  and  tho 
psychical ;  and  also,  that,  while  there  is  a  genf>rul  recognition  of  tho  will- 
power as  the  condition  of  resiK)nslbility,  this  should  Ik)  loosely  affirmed  of 
both  the  iwycliical  and  iMtycho-physiological,  and  even  of  the  muscular  ex- 
periences. Meanwhile,  its  s]K'cial  charact<;r  and  limitations  are  overlooked. 
Those  who  find  the  will  everj'wherc  in  men  and  animals,  and  in  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  lK)tli,  in  effect  find  it  nowhere  as  a  moral  and  resix>nsible  agent. 

As  a  consequence,  its  s]>ecial  chanu;ter  as  a  spiritual  force  fails  to  be  set 
forth  in  ai)pn)priatc  relief.    ^luch  has  l>een  said,  in  tho  dis- 
The  force  cussions  referred  to,  of  tho  supiK)Hcd  incompatibility  of  the 

naterlsl*  doctrine  of  a  responsible  will  with  tho  doctrine  of  tho  con- 

servation or  p<frsistence  of  force;  as  though  the  term  ** force" 
could  possibly  have  tho  same  sense  when  apjilied  to  the  moral  will  and 
any  mere  inipulso,  whetlier  mechanical  or  psychical.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion would  seem  to  be  siitriciont  to  show  that  no  ditht^ulty  can  possibly 
arise,  exc(>pt  to  thosci  who  :iKsunie  that  all  psychical  phenomena  are  sulv 
ject  to  the  laws  whit'li  hoM  goo<l  of  material  or  niTVous  agencies,  in 
resjK'ct  to  wliat  is  called  the  (luaiitiini  of  energj-,  as  shown  in  kinetic 
phenomena.  As  apjainst  this  view,  the  jKfsition  has  been  taken  by  some 
writers,  and  nr^ed,  that  the  force  of  will  is  dirertive,  and  not  selective.  It 
may  1k'  questioned  whetlier  a  force  could  be  simply  directive  of  kinetic 
which  was  not  in  some  sense  kin«'tic;  i.e.,  wlu'ther  a  <lirective  force  must 
not  1m)  also  kinetic;  l>etween  two  directions  of  equivalent  physical  agents. 
If  selective,  and  in  no  sense  kinetic,  it  nmst  l>e  hyi>er-physical,  and  therefore 
removed  beyond  the  ax^plicatiou  of  the  law  of  correlation.    It  would  also 
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follow,  that  even  in  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  existence,  wherever  there 
is  regulated  motion,  there  is  something  like  mind;  that  is,  something  that 
correlation  or  persistence  cannot  account  for. 

Mind-force  of  a  very  high  type,  however,  does  not  of  itself  imply  moral 
freedom,  or  will.    Feeling  and  instinct,  hope  and  fear,  delib- 
eration and  resolve,  energy  and  {tassion,  do  not  imply  or  in-   Splrltaal 

volve  freedom,  for  the  reason,  that  men  might  he  completely        **  "  „ 

*"         "    necesauilT 
famished  for  various  and  splendid  activities  without  the   f^^^ 

power  of  choice  between  impulses,  and  the  objects  which 
are  related  to  mere  impulses.  Each  one  of  these  experiences  might  be  con^ 
ceived  as  occurring,  in  some  sort,  without  moral  freedom.  The  moment  this 
is  introduced  or  superadded,  it  gives  to  all  of  these  capacities  a  new  charac- 
ter, and  in  a  sense  makes  man  responsible  for  them  all,  even  for  those 
events  which  occur  under  the  laws  of  nature,  so  far  as  the  element  of 
freedom  can  be  traced  in  controlling  and  directing  them.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, man  is  resfransible  only  for  his  volitions,  and,  even  in  these,  for  that 
element  only  which  is  spiritual  and  voluntary  ;  yet  practically  he  is  respon- 
sible for  every  mental,  emotional,  and  corporeal  effect  which  might  have 
been  foreseen  as  dependent  on  the  psychical  states  into  which  he  brings 
himself  by  his  will.  [ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EFFECT   OF  VOLITION,  —  CHOICE,  DISPOSHTOK,  AND 

CHARACTER. 

The  reality  and  possibility  of  the  act  of  choosiDg  being 
established  by  consciousness,  and  with  it  the  existence  of  the 
fljiculty  of  will,  we  proceed  next,  — 

§  32.  To  the  effect  or  result  of  the  act  of  volition.  It  will  be 
remoiiil)ered,  as  has  already  been  observed,  that 
•fffrtof  an "^  psychiciil  activities  pass  instantaneously  into  prod- 
act  of  Toii-      ucts  or  effects.   The  lapse  of  time  is  usually  unnoticed. 

tlon. 

As  the  agent  is  psychical,  so  is  the  action  and  its 
effects :  the  doing  is  at  once  a  deed  ;  the  activity,  whether  of  think- 
ing (  Tlie  Human  Intellect^  §  52) ,  or  feeling,  or  choosing,  is,  or 
becomes  at  once,  a  thought,  an  emotion,  or  a  choice.  This  is 
pre-eminently  true  of  acts  of  the  will.  The  fact  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  the  reasons  have  been  given,  why  any  single 
exercise  of  this  power  is  brief  in  duration,  and  attracts  com- 
paratively little  attention  (§  29).  But  if  consciousness  takes 
little  notice  of  the  acts  of  choosing,  as  acts  or  operations,  its 
knowledge  of  their  effects  is  distinct  and  vivid.  Whatever 
question  there  may  be  as  to  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  activi- 
ties of  will,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  importance  and 
energy  of  their  effects.  It  happens  every  day,  that,  according 
as  the  choice  of  one  or  another  man  is  thus  or  thus,  the  destinies 
of  multitudes  are  determined  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  stroke 
of  a  i>en,  the  decision  of  a  ruler,  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
his  counsellors,  or  of  a  Parliament  or  a  Legislature,  may  be 
followed  by  a  train  of  consequences  freighted  with  good  or  evil 
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to  multitudes.  The  choice  of  an  instant  may  also  bring  to  the 
man  who  makes  it,  consequences  to  himself  and  within  himself, 
which  are  as  conspicuous  and  important. 

Our  first  attention  is  claimed  for  those  effects  which  remain  '^■ 
within  the  man's  own  being,  and  which  modify  and  **^^/"S<   ^^ 

energize  the  springs  of  his  subsequent  activities,  within  the  ^^^Vl 
We  observe,  then,  that  tlie  act  of  choosing  brings  the  ■^■^'  ^  •*»*•      "^  t^* 
man  into^  and  leaves  him  in^  a  state  ofclioice.     This  ^ 

involves  a  new  condition  of  thought  and  feeling,  and,  it  may 
be,  of  impulse  to  external  or  bodily  activity.     By  it  the  man 
passes  into  a  new  attitude  of  intellectual  judgment,  which  often 
modifies  his  individual  opinions  in  respect  to  any  subject  which 
is  nearly  or  remotely  related  to  the  estimates  or  purposes  which    ^ 
his  will  has  accepted.     Whatever  facts  or  truths  are  favorable    ' 
will  be  welcomed,  retained,  and  cherished:  whatever  are  unfa^O  '• 
vorable  may  be  repelled,  and  put  out  of  sight.     If  the  choice  is     *       ' 
permanent,  and  involves  many  special  activities  of  thinking,  it   '^^  -.   c 
becomes  a  permanent  underlying  force,  which  forms  the  intel- 
lectual habits,  moulds  the  associative  power,  rules  the  memory, 
elevates  the  imagination,  and  inspires  the  higher  functions  of 
thought  and  reasoning.    A  single  controlling  purpose  apparently 
effected  in  an  hour  has  wakened  into  life  a  sluggard  intellect,     ^ 
and  seemed  to  inspire  it  with  the  force  and  energy  of  genius.  X      \ 
The  history  of  many  a  listless  and  idling  youth  has  told  us  of       V.^ 
8ome  turning-point  in  his  career,  when  a  new  purpose,  brief  but  ' 

energetic,  has  transformed  his  intellectual  life.  ^ 

The  emotions  undergo  changes  still  more  obviotts,  and  often  no 
less  striking,  both  singly  and  in  classes.     By  the  sffeetivpoa 
very  nature  and  as  the  effect  of  choice,  certain  natu-  ^^^'^ 
ral  sensibilities  and  desires  are  allowed  and  stimolatf 
others  are  disallowed  and  repressed.     The  first  are  kio 
once  to  a  flame,  so  soon  as  they  feel  the  impelling  impoi 
favoring  atmosphere  which  the  preferring  act  of  will  sett 
The  favored  sensibilities  are  henceforth  given  up  to  the  nft 
and  necessary  influences  of  the  objects  which  are  fitt^  ' 
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them,  and  they  flash  into  the  intense  and  peculiar  energy  of 
permitted  and  sanctioned  desires.  The  sensibilities  which  are 
set  aside  are  held  in  neglect  or  restraint  whenever  they  solicit 
a  resi>onse  from  the  sentient  nature,  or  come  into  competition 
with  their  rivals.  The  act  of  choice  does  not  destroy  or  directly 
weaken  the  soul's  natural  capacities  to  feel  in  the  several 
methods  which  its  environment  is  fitted  to  stimulate  or  gratify ; 
but  these  are  persistently  held  in  restraint  and  comparative 
inactivity.  By  natural  consequence  their  relative  enei^  grows 
weaker  by  lack  of  use  and  in  contrast  with  those  rivals  which 
Jiave  air  and  exercise,  or  i-oom  and  play. 

We  consider  next  those  si)ecial  actions  of  body  or  soul  which 
simply  execute  the  purposes.  Upon  these  the  new  condition  of 
the  will  acts  like  an  elastic  coil,  impelling  them  to  their  work 
with  a  certain  and  constant  energy.  We  have  already  seen 
(§  ),  that,  without  the  faculty  or  the  activity  of  the  will,  man 
could  act  with  mind  and  heart  and  body,  by  labor,  gestures, 
speech,  and  signs,  simply  because  thought  awakens  emotion, 
and  emotion  kindles  desire,  and  desire  impels  to  action.  But 
when  the  will  interacts  with  these  impulses,  every  choice  which 
is  reached,  whether  brief  or  enduring,  whether  hasty  or  deliber- 
ate, so  long  as  it  lasts,  must  necessarily  regulate  the  actions 
by  repressing  and  allowing  the  desires  which  are  their  impel- 
ling springs.  "Appetite,**  says  Hooker,  "is  the  will's  solici- 
tor; but  will  is  the  appetite's  controller."  The  will  does  not 
directly  impel  to  action,  but  it  regulates  the  actions  by  deciding 
which  impulses  shall  prevail. 

§  33.  The  effects  of  choice  may  be  more  satisfactorily  iUus- 
trated  by  two  classes  of  examples. 

(1)  Let  the  choice  be  brief  in  continuance,  demanding  imme- 
diate  attention,    and   involving   comparatively  few 
special  acts  for  its  fulfllraont.     Let  it  concern  an  uuuare 
object  near  or  present,  as  the  possession  of  a  fruit  ■p««*Uj  exe- 
which  hangs  on  a  tree,  or  the  reiuovtil  to  a  place  not 
far  distant.     As  soon  as  such  an  object  is  chosen,  the  mind  is 
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in  a  state  of  choice,  of  brief  emotion  indeed,  but  still  requiring 
time.  This  state  of  will  manifests  itself  by  the  immediate  and 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  mind  with  the  object  chosen  and 
the  acts  which  are  necessary  to  achieve  it.  The  feelings  which 
respond  to  its  attractions  arc  at  once  kindled  into  activity,  and 
the  man  is  impelled  directly  to  all  the  activities  of  thought  and 
bodily  movement  which  are  required  for  accomplishing  -his  pur- 
pose. Unless  this  purpose  is  abandoned  by  a  subsequent  choice, 
or  the  realization  of  it  is  deferred,  the  man  remains  in  this  vol- 
untary state  or  condition  until  the  end  is  attained. 

(2)  Let  the  object  be  of  a  different  character,  as  the  posses-  (^ 
sion  of  wealth,  or  power,  or  learning,  or  ease.     Such  ^    •  r 

an  object  is  general  m  character,  remote  in  time,   that  are  *t« 

and  requires  many  series  of  activities  for  its  achieve-  ^o"**^  *■  ' 

ment.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  purpose  to  be 
rich,  powerful,  or  learned,  may  be  formed  in  an  hour,  and  with 
such  energy  as  not  to  need  to  be  formally  renewed,  and  never 
to  be  relaxed  and  renounced.  In  such  a  case  we  have  a  sub- 
jective effect  produced  by  a  single  act  of  volition  which  controls 
a  series  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  external  acts  which  continue 
for  years,  or  perhaps  for  a  lifetime,  till  "  the  ruling  purpose  is 
strong  in  death.'' 

John  Foster  {Essay  on  Decision  of  Character)  gives  an  example  of  a  young 
man  who  had  wasted  a  large  inheritance  by  a  course  of  reck- 
less profligacy.  He  found  himself  soon  after  on  a  height  **"P  •■• 
M'hich  overlooked  the  large  estates  in  land  which  had  once  been  his  own. 
As  the  result  of  his  reflections,  he  resolved  that  he  would  recover  them 
a|2^ain.  Turning  away,  he  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  earn  a  shilling 
by  assisting  to  deliver  a  load  of  coal,  and,  persevering  in  his  determined 
adherence  to  his  new  purpose,  died  a  miser.  Examples  similar  to  this, 
though  not  so  striking,  are  constantly  occurring.  They  are  not  infrequent 
in  the  history  of  educated  men.  Dr.  Paley,  when  at  the  university,  for  a 
considerable  time  led  an  indulgent  and  jovial  life,  giving  brilliant  proofs 
now  and  then  of  extraordinary  genius.  One  day  a  companion,  finding  him 
lounging  in  bed,  surprised  him  by  a  remonstrance  to  this  effect,  "  If  I  had 
your  gifts,  I  would  not  abuse  them  as  you  do."  The  suggestion  was 
the  occasion  of  a  new  purpose,  which  to  him  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Ufe. 
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rtJti  b  eoaceinJile  that  tbe  <riiject  penmoently  cbowo  majr  Im 

;Lj     ^       dwMen  nmjdy  for  iu  mbjectirc  woctb,  as  ***'"r^ 

^^  (>«»■     for  iu  own  sake,  or  utiatie  skiQ,  or  beedom  fMm 

labor  aix]  care.     It  ia  ooftoeirable  that  the  object  of 

choiec  flboxJd  be  tbe  realizatioo  of  aome  po6«l>le  sabjediTe 

Msievtiaa  in  intellect  or  aensibilitj,  in  otber  words,  tbat  ideal 

excellence  BbooU  be  the  soprane  or  controlling  end  of  one's 

dentre  and  activity.     This  ideal  excellraice  may  involre  mon^ 

relatioR.4  :  iodwd,  it  alwaya  mnst  with  man.     In  respect  to  each 

and  all  of  tbeae  objects,  wbetbet  they  are  near  or  remote,  and 

y     whether  tbeir  realization  iDvotres  more  or  fewer  thoughts,  etno- 

^r5<V^  and  ai.-tioDS,  tbe  man  pasaes  by  bis  act  into  a  state  ol 

^ '     •"  '  •Bffioe  ait  ita  effect. 

y'    \r      If  tbe  object  ia  ulcal,  and  impliea  some  Btandard  for  reidia- 

*      >C%sln«  UM    tion,  especially  if  it  conscaoosly  involves  relations  of 

^"     "    sit**!  !»•       duty,  this  state  of  choice  becomes  the  most  impor- 

^        A  ,.*      '        **"'  element  of  character.     Character,    x'V"«"ipi 

^      merally  a  mark,  a  distinctive  sign,  then  a  distinctive  nature  or 

'>\    *  peculiarity,  has  come  in  raodem  times  to  designate  the  control- 

liug  or  prominent  pecnliarily  of  a  man,  pre-emiueotly  that  by 

~  which  a  man's  individuality  is  distinguished,  and  usually  in- 

>  /  volviug  more  or  less  distiuctly  moral  relationships.     So  far  as 

r'    *   _Oiis  controlling  pur])03e  is  voluntary  in  its  origin  and  continn- 

y  ■'  ance.  so  far  do  we  accord  praise  or  blame  to  ourselves  and 

.  •■     others  for  what  we  are  in  character  as  moral.     Indeetl,  it  is  only 

j^        in  the  voluntary  element  of  character  that  we  recognize  moral 

^    J  worth  or  worthiness,  or  the  opiKisite. 

-'/•f*.'  i  31.  When  the  effect  of  an  act  of  choice  continues,  aod 
w!^  y  bcttomcs  relatively  fix«l,  wo  call  it  "  a  state,"  because  it  ne«< 
y  '  -  not  be  changed  or  renewed,  and  because,  as  iwrmanenl,  it  b 
Y'    ,'^  ()c>ntrastvd  will)  the  many  special  acts  to  which  it  impels. 

,'  ^  '    l(1  )  The  act  originating  this  voluntary  and   rcfl|H)nsibl»  tt^-  - 
^''  'focat  in  chnmcler  may  be  conceived  as  never  repeated 
t       '' ffiioh  a  case  the  entire  enei^  of  the  man,  so  far  ak  this  I 
is  concerned,  would   be  expended  in   execntiug I  ib> 


^ 
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The  processes  of  thought  and  feeling  and  external  action  would  ^^- 
all  be  moulded  by  the  controlling  force  of  this  uni-   .^.  ^^^^      ',^ 
form  and  unchanging  spring  of  action.     They  not  eiioie««Mii^^    ', 
only  will,  but  they  m^ist^  be  conformed  to  its  press-  ^mrJr^i  ^ 


ure.  With  a  given  voluntary  purpose,  the  man  wp^te^-v^, .  j^ 
must  think  and  feel  and  act  as  the  joint  action  of  the  two  ^^^ 
forces  of  his  being  permit  and  require,  i.e.,  the  necessary  2fifC\y 
the  free  (cf.  §  27).        /^,  J^  '^*     r*1 

In  our  theory,  indeed,  we  distinguish  these  forces  as  twofold.!^* 
The  laws  of  man's  intellectual  and  emotional  nature  are  lieces'  '  tL 
9ary.      The  laws  of  external   activity  under  the  impulses  ot<3^ 
thought  and  desire  are  equally  fixed.     The  voluntary  activity^  -^ 
only  is  free.     Within  this  variety  of  relations  there  is  roomt.>> 
enough  for  us  to  ask  and  to  answer  the  question  which  has<:^ 
already  been  adverted  to,  —  Why  does  a  man  thinks  feel,  and  act,  ^ 
OS  he  does? —  and  to  ask  and  answer  it  in  more  than  one  sense.  V 
Even  if  we  limit  our  attention  to  the  involuntary  in  man,  we  find  '^.  ^ 
J  abundant  and  satisfactory  answers  to  our  question  in  his  natural  ^c^ 
J  constitution  and   circumstances,  in  his   physical  or  psychicaT  r.^^ 
{    nature,  and  in  the  agencies  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  and    "^^ 
jDy  which  his  habits  have  been  formed.     We  may  also  find  an    "/■, 
fj^answer,  in  part,  in  his  voluntary  states,  which,  though  free  in    ' , 
J^  their  production,  may  be  assumed  as  fixed  and  constant  forces,       "■ 
^    "^hich,  as  long  as  they  continue,  operate  with  the  regularity  \?[ 
,iaid  necessity  of  physical  agencies.  >-     ';  ' 

"^    (2)  The  activity  which  originates  the  voluntary  and  responsibl&r  '  ' 
^  f  in  character  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and   (2)The»c»      '^ 
'    as  the  result,  the  character  itself  may  be  reversed,  ■•jb«re-    -     .. 
^  (^weakened,  or  made  more  energetic.     Let  us  sup-  ©rieM 
C  pose  the  controlling  motive  to  be  the  love  of  power.  '"<i"«»ttr^    , 
<^   Let  a  ruler  be  called  on  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  one  whom 
\  '•he  fears  or  hates  as  an  actual  or  possible  rival,  as  Elizabeth,  ■ .  ' 
^n  the  case  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  or  Napoleon,  in  that  of  the      •? 
^    Due  d'Enghien.     The  decision  of  this  special  question  may 
involve  the  increased  or  weakened  energy  of  that  voluntary 
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love  of  power  which  had  been  cherished  by  the  ruler  for  yean 
As  he  decides  this  individual  question,  which  tests  bis  rulioj 
passion  ]H'rhnps  as  never  1>efore,  so  will  he  retain  or  abandon 
so  will  he  weaken  or  strengthen,  the  purpose  which  has  pre 
viously  controlled  his  life.  In  cases  less  striking  than  these 
a  man,  1)y  single  purposes  and  acts,  may  renew  or  modify  th 

■  master  pur|X)se  which  underlies  and  constitutes  his  charaetei 
It  is  only  when  a  man  thinks  and  feels  and  acts  in  mechanics 

.    and  thoughtless  olwdience  to  purposes  already  formed,  that  th 

li        resi>onsibility  seems  to  be  thrown  back  upon  previous  activitie 

of  deliberation  and  choice,     liut  even  in  such  cases  there  i 

*..  a  voluntary  consent,  of  which  he  is  fully  conscious,  to  act  i 

^t^    '  heedless  or  piissionate  olxKlience  to  habit  and  impulse.     Fo 

this  reason,  it  is  true  that  every  man  is  i")erpetually  renewing  hi 

*     voluntary  activity.    In  the  fully  develoi>ed  man,  there  is  notonl 

.  the  more  or  less  distinctly  conscious  apprehension  of  that  in 

dividual  identity  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  spiritual  activity 

•   and  is  the  condition  of  personal  life,  but  a  more  or  less  posi 

,  "live  conscious  w)nsent  to  that  identity  of  the  voluntary  purpos 

which  constitutes  his  moral  life. 

Though  a  pennancnt  purpose  may  possibly  l)e  renounced  an( 
reversed,  the  tendencies  towards  its  perpetuation  ar 

A  utttft  of 

choice tendM  many  aud  strong.  ''Every  choice,"  says  Goethe 
to  perpetuity.   ,,  ^^  ^^^  eternity."     First  to  choose  for  the  present 

;    '  and  indofinitelv,  is  in  effect  to  choose  for  all  the  future.     I 

:  the  choice  is  for  a  limited   period,   and  the   man  fancies  h 

will  reverse  or  abandon  his  choice  when  this  limit  shall  b 

reached,   he   does   this   under  the   illusion  that   the    motive 

which   he  now   accepts  may  assume   another  aspect  when  h 

confronts  them  anew.     But  he  has  no  ground  for  believing  this 

The  motives  to  which  he  yields  at  present,  with  the  implie< 

'    pnTi)ose  to  set  them  aside  in  the  future,  are  none  the  less,  bu 

=  the  more,  likely  to  re-appear,  with  a  similar  flattering  propose 

■  for  another  future,  and  thus,  by  their  own  momentum,  to  g' 
on  forever. 
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The  sentiment  of  Goethe  is  not  the  rhapsody  of  poetry,  but  the  sobriety  A*^ 
of  fact.    Every  moral  volition  is  a  choice  of  some  individual  and  concrete  ^^^  ^ 
object  with  definite  moral  relations.    No  man  chooses  a  generic  object^iv  ^^ 
such,  but  a  single  object  as  representing  a  class  in  its  likeness  to  all. '  In^  t^*-  «=| 
choosing  an  individual  object,  he  must  choose  all  the  objects  which  i^^  ^(^ 
serable  it.    He  also  chooses  for  all  time,  even  when  he  fondly  persua^tfs  >^ 
himself  that  he  chooses  only  for  the  present.    But,  even  if  he  does,  he  can-    <V   • 
not  make  over  the  future  ;  for  by  his  present  choice  ho  puts  it  one  step  in        ^ 
advance  of  the  present.    And  thus  it  may  forever  remain,  like  the  shadow, 
which  flees  before  us,  but  which  we  never  can  overtake. 

Second,  simple  continuaDce  in  a  state  of  choice  gives  addi-  "^^^ 
tional  energy  to  the  motives  which  originally  prevailed.     ^S^^cy^ 
long  as  any  voluntary  state  continues,  it  presses  into  its  service  t^^ 
all  the  intellectual  and  emotional  activities  of  the  man.     It  wilk^  'V 
hold  before  the  inteUect  the  motives  which  it  first  accepted,  to  4      t 
the  exclusion  of  those  which  it  set  aside.    The  facts  and  reasons//^  ^^ 
which  might  counteract  or  overbear  their  influence  are  likely*^  ^ij 
to  be  excluded,  or,  if  apprehended,  not  to  be  attended  to.    It^T^*^ 
follows,  that,  simply  by  force  of  occupancy  or  possession,  the/^^'< 
motives  once  admitted  to  control  are,  other  things  being  equal«L^  -r^ 
likely  to  remain.     The  man  who  has  made  a  choice  is  a)d6.    ^c 
biassed  by  his  desu*e  to  defend  it.     He  is  tempted  to  make  the^^ 
most  of  the  reasons  for,  and  to  depreciate  those  against  it.    His^  ^^-p/ 
feelings  also  are  certain  to  be  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of^^^ 
the  one,  and  against  the  other.     In  the  progress  of  the  bouI'^^^O 
activities  of  thought  and  feeling,  it  necessarily  entangles  itself  ^ 
with  a  more  and  more  complicated  network  of  favorable  or  un- 
favorable associations  gathered  from  the  words  and  looks  and 
actions  and  events  which  have  been  colored  by  the  commanding 
purpose  which  has  long  held  possession  of  the  inner  life.    Habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling  mature  their  fatal  or  hopeful  facilities 
in  the  service  of  the  dominant  purpose.     Practically  considered, 
nothing  is  so  strong,  and  certain  to  continue,  as  a  controlling 
choice  which  has  taken  a  deep  and  extended  hold  of  tlie  inner 
life,  and  has  woven  around  the  chosen  objects  of  its  devotion 
a  network  of  fond  and  fixed  associations.     In  theory,  to  part 
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a-: 


WW         ';,j^ "^^j^ roluntaiy  impulsfs.     LoDverec-ly,  iuokrii 

■'    ',,»^"' \h'.        '^/''"fiteu  h(-'  re-nlllnii9  the  iiiiior  piir^xMC,  by  the 

\  *!  %       ■' !•:' ^'\iiiv '■'^'^^S'^  t''^^  l>iirtH)se  through  some  »i)eoi:i 

,'     y    .t   /^'  ,rfiviiy-     '^^^  amiiitioua  or.av:meiuuB  puqKwu  lua 

j^j    •/      ''f  J,,  rt'ak*""''!  or  yield  wLen  str.iincil  uud  t^stirtl  liy 


love  ot  power  wUdi  luid  faeoi  ober^  imceivable :  in  fut 

As  lie  (leeiilea  this  indiTidiui' 

passion  pcrfai^M  ■■  iiev«>-  .  >Dt  purposes  arc  the  piof« 

so  will  be  weaken  or  a  ot  moral  approval  aud  (lis 

viously  controlled  '  .1  the  8t)ccial  acta  nn<l  einoti<x 

a  man,  b;  bIh^  .  >  are  indifferent,  for  they  never  « 

-   master  ptupcr  ',.  Ziowi'ver,  they  are  of  conaettupocc  on 

.It  is  only  w*  \,   '^f  nmnifest  the  prevailing  puqwse  withi 

'   and  thoof*    ^.■- '  .  ''^ntion  the  puri^osc  in  quostion,  he  mnst  a 

J  tesponr'   ^       ■   a^'/^  *^  rL-quiK>s.     To  chnn^  his  thoughts  oi 

*f  dr'      -  ,y  ■'^j(  changf  or  modify  —  i.e.,  weaken  or  strongthi 

WT         "'J^ ''^j^  voluntary  impulses.     CoDversc-ly,  iuoKmneh 

*'    \^~  \h! 

■in\  ai 
may  n 

•^,   r'.- —    j-~ 1    liy  SOD 

^'jgictot  craelty  or  st'lflAhuetiS  which  it  cxnet«  aii<l  iuviilve 

*"  'jt  niny  be  iiliauiloued  ultogethcr  in  what  seems  to  be  a  subo 

jin«W  volition. 

I'liiB  '<"■  l"^^'*'  ''c  traced  sinjile  arts  nnd  cmntions  to  a  mo: 

comprehensive  and  eniluving  voluntarj*  state,  whii 

character,    as  to  the  purpose  to  be    riel 

n^Bntian    P^J^^^'i^f"!-  ^^  k'aniod.     We  seek  an  explanation  fi 

admitnot  dif-  (;at-h  of  thosc  ncts  or  emotions  by  asking,  "  IPTiy  di 

r*B  HDwo.  t],^  ,n(iu  think,  feel,  or.iet  as  ho  did?"  And  we  Tin 

our  answer  in  thU  characteristic  pnr]io8e  which  lies  beneath  < 

behind.     We  are  led  to  anothei-  step  r  we  ask  again,  "  Wli 

did  he  make  the  permanent  choice  which  marks  and  constitutt 

hia  charaetor?  i.e.,  why  ilid  he  choose  to  l>e  rich,  or  great.  < 

leiiniwl  ? "    We  at  lost  i-each  those  two  comprehensive  and  alte 

nate  springs  of  action,  or  stiites  of  the  will,  which  arc  coutroste 

as  morally  gocnl  or  evil,  into  which  all  the  reai>onsihle  choices  ai 

diviik'd.     These  [jiiiiwses  arc  within  the  ivacli  of  every  mai 

Tliey  are  necessarily  formed  l>y  every  man.     Thej-  extend  1 

all  the  other  cuuscious  movements.    They  coucern  ever;  activil 
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h  moral  praise  or  blnme  can  be  ascribed.     Though  tliey 

rie  and  comprehensive,  and  seem  at  first  to  belong  only 

aracter  as  something  deep  and  remote,  they,  for  that 

0  jjon,  reach  to  the  minutest  activity  of  the  inner  and 

outer  man,  imparting  to  it  moral  worth,  or  the  opposite. 

The  other  activities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  considered  apart  ^'' 
from  this  supreme  purpose,  obey  the  law  of  necessary  causation. '  <      ' 
That  is,  let  the  moral  purposes  of  a  man  be  so  and  so ;  let  him  •*,   "" 
be  endowed  with  a  given  constitution  in  body,  intellect,  and*^-^   ^ 
sensibility ;  let  him  be  surrounded  by  given  circumstances  of  r,  ^ 
physical  and  social  culture,  and  be  confronted  by  certain  occa-*.^  *** 
Bions  or  objects  of  desire, — he  will  necessarily  choose  in  a  given^'^  «^ 
way.     The  supreme  moral  purpose,  sometimes  miscalled 'the' '•^  ^r 
motive,  and  sometimes  the  intcDtion,  U  that  alone  for  which  mafl''^/* 
is  eminently  responsible.     In  every  other  activity  apart  fromc>     ■  • 
this  highest  relation,  he  is  under  the  law  of  necessity.     In  this  ^^ 
relation,  and  what  it  affects,  and  in  this  alone,  is  he  free.     But  *\: 
this  relation  is  intertwined  with  every  other,  and  modifies  every  ^«^ ' 
other.  ^ 

It  follows  that  the  so-called  liberty  of  will  pertains  to  moral^  ^ 
relations  and  to  these  alone.    In  every  other  applica-  V^H^ 

tion,  the  so-called  will  —  i.e.,  the  power  to  deliberate,   ^n]  pertaini  r\^ 
to  desire,  and  to  act —  is  under  the  law  of  cause  and  ^  "<^'*'  ""'t,  *<    *\ 

latloBs  only*    f    y 

effect.   But  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible,  that,  in  every  ^  >,  \ 

one  of  these  acts,  moral  relations  should  not  be  involved,  we  say \  ^ 
of  the  will  simply  that  it  is  morally  free  in  all  its  activities  anjL  4;^\ 


liberty  is  defined  as  the  liberty 
or  moral  qualities  are  concerned  in  our  volitions.     Of  the  char-    .  \i,!: 
acter  in  every  other  relation,  we  may  say  it  is  under  physical  as  ;,  :•   ' 
contrasted  with  other  agencies,  and  obeys  the.JaHJ3  which  -per-^  ^  . 
tain  to  such  forces,  including  those  of  heredity,  environment,  of\  \, 
development  and  evolution,  so  far  as  these  forces  and  their  laws .  . 
can  be  ascertained.     It  is  all  the  same  whether  the  agencies  .  / '- 
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are  physical  or  psychical :  so  far  as  they  are  nnder  fixed  lai 
they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  necessity.  The  fact  that  the  fr 
personality  of  man,  or  the  free  personality  of  the  supreme  re 
son,  directs  and  controls  these  forces,  does  not  alter  the  natu 
of  the  forces  themselves,  or  the  laws  of  their  special  activity, 
the  effects  which  they  tend  to  produce.  With  these  as 
subject-matter,  the  philosophy  of  history,  political  and  aodi 
science,  and  what  is  generally  known  as  the  knowledge  ( 
human  nature,  have  ample  scope  and  supreme  authority  and 
the  limitations  which  moral  freedom  imposes  upon  them  (§  72 


/ 


Ki 


II 
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CHAPTER  VI.      ' 

THE  CHARACTER  AS  NATURAL  AND  VOLUNTARY. 

§  36.  We  were  prompted  to  investigate  the  will  by  consider- 
ing the  sensibilities  as  affected  by  its  presence  and  pi^j  ^adh    ' 
its  agency.     We  revert  again  to  the  distinction  with  '•^• 
which  we  began,  between  the  aensibilUies  as  ncUurcU  and  volun^        ^ 
tary  (§  23) .    The  distinction  may  be  illustrated  by  the  emotion  of  -'   ^  ^ 
pity  as  exemplified  in  the  compassionate  and  the  unfeeling.     ^ '^ 
Pity  as  a  natural  emotion  may  be  felt  by  the  miser,  and  canilot  /"v ' 
but  be  felt  by  him,  so  long  as  his  attention  is  held  to  a  scene  of  ^x 
suffering.     In  one  sense  it  is  the  same  emotion  as  when  it  con- '  <     ^ 
trols  the  man  who  yields  his  whole  being  to  its  moving  impulses :       *y 
in  another  it  is  as  diverse  as  can  well  be  conceived.     In  the 
one  case  it  is  the  working  of  nature,  which  the  man  can  neither 
eradicate  nor  wholly  repress:  in  the  other  it  is  the  cherished 
and  welcome  inmate  of  the  heart,  and  it  flows  from  a  fountain 
that  is  constant  and  full. 

Physical  fear  is  common  to  the  coward  and  the  brave.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  set  aside  or  prevent  the  emotion 
which  is  the  necessary  product  of  anticipated  evil,  so  long  as  the 
evil  is  thought  of.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  bravest  man 
may  be  in  his  nature  the  most  susceptible  to  fear.  Indeed,  the 
material  out  of  which  the  highest  forms  of  voluntary  courage 
are  wrought  must  be  a  highly  sensitive  soul.  More  than  one 
commander  distinguished  for  personal  courage  would  confess 
that  he  never  went  into  an  engagement  without  physical  tremors 
such  as  only  a  determined  purpose  could  overcome,  and  that  he 
could  only  overcome  these  by  controlling  his  attention,  and 
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pre-occapying  Ifls  mind.  In  the  hero,  voluntary  self-control  pn'| 
occupies  the  man  with  thoughts  and  activities  which  preclodi 
tlie  suggestions  of  terror.  The  coward  weakly  consents  to  tix 
dominion  of  fear  by  dwelling  on  these  frightful  images,  aoij 
giving  way  to  the  thronguig  fancies  of  evil. 

Cliaracter  is  also  voluntary  and  involuntary.     We  saw  that  in 

one  sense  will  is  not  essential  to  the  attainment  or 
▼oi«Btu7  possession  of  character,  inasmuch  as,  without  it,  mil 
ud  iBToivB-    might  i)ossess  predominant  sensibilities  and  springi 

of  action,  which  in  their  impression  and  aspect 
might  be  agreeable,  or  the  opposite,  and  in  their  operation  and 
effect  might  be  beneficent,  or  baneful ;  that  is,  man  might  have  i 
character,  even  without  moral  endowments  or  moral  liberty,  and 
simply  because  he  happens  to  possess  certain  individual  or  charac- 
teristic features  of  intellect  and  sensibility  (§  23) .  This  character 
may  also  \ye  formed,  for  better  or  for  worse,  under  the  moulding 
influences  of  his  circumstances.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  eveij 
sieaeBU  of  ™^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  characteristic  physical  organiza- 
duracter.  ^j^^jj  which  aflfccts  his  physical  sensitivity,  and  that 
this  is  derived  from  his  parents,  and  through  them  is  the  product 
of  manifold  agencies  —  as  race,  climate,  health,  disease,  and  tem- 
perament—  for  many  generations.  His  intellectual  powers  and 
acquisitions,  his  i)owers  and  his  knowledge  also,  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  products  and  the  inheritance  of  transmitte<l  tenden- 
cies and  favorable  or  unfavorable  training.  Internal  psychi- 
cal forces,  both  emotional  and  intellectual,  under  the  law  of 
habit  and  association,  conspire  in  every  man  to  strengthen  or 
weaken  tiiese  impulses  to  a  stronger  or  feebler  natural  energy. 

But  into  these  natural  and  necessary  constituents  of  charac- 
ter, and  in  all  the  growth  and  changes  through  wliich  they  are 
developed,  there  is  constantly  present  the  volunt:iry  element, 
which  is  always  active,  and  constantly  formative  and  controlling. 
This  sustains  and  energizes  those  underlying  and  constantly 
present  voluntary  states  which  constitute  the  moral  element  in 
character,  and  give  the  moral  complexion  and  moral  importance 
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to  all  the  special  activities  of  thought  and  feeling  and  deed.  We 
call  them  states,  and  conceive  of  them  as  fixed.  They  are  more 
exactly  conceived  as  conditions  of  active  voluntary  energy, 
varying  in  tone  and  force  according  to  the  solicitations  from 
without  and  the  re-actions  from  within.  Every  properly  psychi- 
cal state  is  in  some  sense  spontaneous  and  self-active,  the 
manifestation  of  individual  force ;  but  this  is  pre-eminently  tine 
of  the  moral  activity  of  the  character,  which  is  constantly  main- 
tained by  the  voluntary  tension  and  force  of  the  man,  and  yet 
varies  in  degree  at  each  single  movement  of  his  individual 
activity.  This  may  be  compared  to  the  long  and  deeply  rolling 
ground-swell  of  the  ocean,  which  is  lifted  and  moved  forward 
from  beneath  with  varying  force,  yet  always  supreme,  although 
it  is  indented  with  myriads  of  ripples  on  its  surface,  or  tossed 
into  fringes  and  curls  of  foam  by  the  wind  which  plays  upon  it, 
or  by  the  shore  against  which  it  breaks. 

"  The  law  controls  not  only  the  acting,  but  the  being,  of  the  man,  so  far 

as  this  proceeds  from  the  man's  inner  act,  the  dispogitiotit  the 

conception  of  which  includes  in  itself  a  fixed  direction  of  J«ll«tMftlIer, 

the  will,  which  has  become  habitual,  yes,  even  the  states  and   ®"     .!*??' 

M  rclatod  to 
movements  of  the  sensibility,  the  inclinations  and  diaincli-   ^m^ 

nations  of  the  soul,  so  far  as  these  in  their  turn  are  also  deter- 
mined by  the  permanent  direction  of  the  will."  ^  — Dr.  Julius  Mt^LLKs: 
The  CkriMtian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  book  i.  chap.  i.  p.  66,  6th  ed. 

§  37.  As  ''  character  "  is  used  in  the  two  senses  of  natural  and 
moral,  so  is  ^^ disposition.*'     '*  Disposition "  (Lat., 
dispositio;   6r.,   Aio^co-ts)   signifies  etymologically  MBaturai 
the  relative  position  or  adjustment  of  the  springs  or  *"*  ■®'^" 
impulses  of  action,  which  is  individual  in  the  man.     This  ad- 
justment may  be  natural  or  artificial,  physical  or  moral,  or  both 

1  *'  Das  Gesetz  normirt  uicht  das  Thun  sondem  auch  das  Sein  des 
Menschen  wie  es  aus  der  innern  That  hervorgeht,  die  Gesinnung  doren 
Begrifif  wesentlich  eine  feste,  habUuelle  gewordene  Richtung  des  Willens 
in  sich  schliesst,  ja  selbet  die  Bewegungen  und  Zustande  des  Gemuths,  die 
Keigungen  und  Abneigungen  der  Seele,  in  so  fern  dieselben  wiederum 
durch  die  beharrliche  Bichtung  dea  Willens  mit  bestimmt  werden." 
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combined  ;  it  may  l)e  formed  and  rixc<l  by  nature  under  the  law 
of  creation,  heredity,  or  development ;  or  it  may  be  moulded, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  soul's  voluntary  energy.  Morally  con- 
ceived, it  is  the  latter  and  this  only. 

It  is  important  distinctly  to  notice,  as  has  been  implied,  tint 
the  activities  of  the  will,  whether  [x^rmanent  or  transient,  like 
all  the  other  activities  of  the  soul,  though  similar  in  quality, 
may  differ  from  one  another  individually  in  intensity  or  rdatim 
enerffy^  and  consequently  in  the  degree  of  their  moral  good  or 
evil.  As  this  energy  differs,  so  will  the  effects  differ  in  thought, 
feeling,  and  action. 

Twenty  men  may  prefer  the  same  object,  and  yet  the  choice 
of  each  may  be  individual  in  its  force  and  effectiveness.  This 
is  pre-eminently  true  of  that  permanent  activity  or  state  of  will 
which  we  call  the  character.  In  one  man  this  force  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  every  opposing  agency :  in  another  it  onlj 
yields  to  rare  and  s]>ecial  temptations,  without  Ijcing  abandoned. 
In  the  same  man  at  different  times  it  may  alternately  yield  and 
conquer.  In  this  way  do  we  explain  the  well-known  facts,  that 
the  character  may  be  upright  and  virtuous  in  its  oontroUing 
principle,  and  yet  l)e  unequal  to  single  and  s^xicial  temptations. 
It  also  explains  how  the  natural  misgrowtlis  of  a  morally  bad 
choice  or  character  may  remain  after  this  choice  has  been  aban- 
doned. It  also  accounts  for  the  inveterate  habits,  the  corrupt  and 
corrupting  associations,  the  degrading  and  imi>erious  appetites, 
the  violent  and  hasty  passions,  the  torpid  and  i)erverted  intellect, 
the  inveterate  and  indomitable  prejudices,  which  disturb  the  very 
springs  of  the  moral  life,  long  after  it  has  been  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  duty  by  the  energy  of  the  responsible  will. 


Some  moralists  (cf .  R.  Hazard,  Freedom  of  the  Mind  in  Willing)  who  hold 
Theory  which  ^^  moral  freedom  deny  altogether  the  possibility  of  a  perma- 
reKolTM  dit-  nent  state  of  the  will  as  an  effect  of  volition.  They  limit  the 
poHltlon  Into  activity  of  the  will  to  its  momentary  and  transient  acts,  the 
habit  only.  effects  of  which  are  seen  in  subsequent  intellectual  focilities 
or  tendencies  towards  special  modes  of  thinking,  or  in  the  special  sensi- 
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bility  of  certain  emotions  with  an  increase  of  energy  in  their  consequent 
proclivity  to  action.  Character,  according  to  this  theory,  is  shaiMxl  by 
the  will  only  as  the  will  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  passive  or  spontane- 
ons  spriuigs  of  action.  Character  has  its  responsible  cause  and  its  origi- 
nating force  in  single  and  separate  acts  of  volition ;  but  character,  as  a 
permanent  effect,  lies  wholly  within  the  domain  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  habits.  According  to  this  theory,  the  responsible  activities  of 
man  are  occasional,  not  constant.  He  is  responsible  for  what  he  chooses 
now  and  then,  and  for  the  effects  of  each  choice  on  his  habits  and  passive 
tendencies,  not  for  what  he  is  by  the  constant  consent,  —  the  more  or  less 
energetic  but  never-ceasing  activity  of  his  will. 

The  dUpontion,  according  to  this  theory,  is  the  natural  or  constitutional 
effect  of  voluntary  choosing :  according  to  the  other,  it  is  the  sustained 
energy  of  the  man's  allowed  or  energized  volition. 

This  theory  scarcely  provides  for  the  turning-points  and  decisive  crises  in 
the  moral  experiences  of  man,  and  their  permanent  influence  ^.  |^. 
upon  the  character  and  destiny.  The  decisive  act  in  such 
cases,  by  which  a  man  is  often  so  greatly  changed,  is  explained  as  only  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  similar  volitions,  each  of  which  has  no  connection 
of  continuity  with  the  others  in  the  series,  except  tlmt  which  comes  from  the 
slight  proclivity  of  habit,  so  far  as  it  gives  an  advantage  to  those  activi- 
ties of  thinking  and  emotion  which  follow  in  the  order  of  time.  In  the 
one  theory,  the  man  is  conceived  as  animated  by  a  voluntary  energy,  which 
is  never  remitted,  but  constantly  manifests  itself  in  si>ocial  volitions  which 
penetrate  and  vivify  his  single  psychical  acts  and  states:  by  the  other, 
his  moral  life  is  limited  to  a  series  of  acts  that  are  connected  only  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  indirectly  mould  the  habits. 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  soul  recognizes 
these  as  constantly  and  unceasingly  active,  and  as  acting  and  re-acting 
upon  one  another  in  every  instant  of  our  conscious  existence.  Scientifi- 
cally and  practically,  that  view  of  the  will,  with  its  exalted  frcodoiii,  seems 
truest  to  reason  and  to  fact,  which  makes  character  to  be  the  constant 
energizing  of  the  responsible  will,  and  finds  in  such  a  will  the  nucleus  and 
spring  of  moral  personality. 


It  is  important  here  to  observe  and  repeat,  that  moral 
qualities,  in  the  strictest  sense,  are  ultimately  afllrmecl  of  the 
activities  of  the  will  and  of  these  alone.  The  will  being  the 
centre,  so  to  speak,  of  personal  character,  and  the  ground  of 
responsibility,  affects  all  the  other  inward  and  outward  aotivitit»s 
of  the  man,  and  makes  them  all  susceptible  of  moral  relation- 
ships, and  subject  to  moral  judgments.     It  follows  by  natural 
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consequence,  that  ri<|:lit  and  wrong  arc  Affirmed  of  acts  and 
states  of  emotion  and  thought  as  truly  as  of  acts  and  states  of 
the  will,  so  far  as  the  former  arc  affected  by  the  latter.  We 
should  ratlier  say,  it  is  l)eeau8c  the  activities  of  the  will  are  mani- 
fested and  known  chiefly  through  their  modifying  influence  upoo 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  actions,  and  hence,  by  means  of 
the  same,  that  the  variety  of  subject-matter  which  is  the  subject 
of  right  and  wrong  presents  a  theme  of  such  curious  speculative 
and  practical  interest. 
We  affirm,  with  pre-eminent  truth  and  emphasis,  that  the 

character  is  right  or  wrong,  inasmuch  as  it  is  its  sn- 
■poBtibUity  prenic  voluntary  activity,  its  controlling  principle  or 
forckAne-      motive,  which  distinguishes  the  man,,  and  manifests 

itself  in  every  one  of  his  s|)ecial  activities,  whether 
of  volition  or  feeling,  of  thought  or  Inxiily  act.  We  apply  the 
same  epithets  to  each,  —  the  character,  the  special  volition,  the 
single  word  or  act,  —  whether  they  are  more  or  less  generic  or 
specific.  If  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  munlerer,  then  each 
special  volition  of  hatred  is  more  or  less  murderous,  according 
to  its  varying  energy.  Similarly  any  tendency  to  the  indul- 
gence of  s|K'ciiic  emotions  is  called  a  disposition,  as  having 
gained  the  increased  energy  which  is  imparted  to  the  involuntary 
impulses  by  means  of  repetition.  Tliese  inward  dispositions  and 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  are  constantly  and  rightly  reoc^- 
nizcd  as  morally  right  or  wrong  so  far  as  they  are  consented  to  in 
the  permanent  states  or  repeated  acts  of  the  will.  The  heart 
itself,  as  comprehending  more  or  fewer  of  these  elements,  is 
regai*ded  as  the  subject  of  moral  responsibility,  but  always  on 
the  ground  of  the  voluntary  activity  which  is  supposed  to 
be  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  its  general  and  special 
Bow  far  are  movements.  The  intellectual  judgments,  opinions, 
■en  reiipoa-  and  habits,  also,  are  tried  by  ethical  standards,  and 
tbeir  opla-  prouounccd  to  bc  morally  right  or  wrong  so  far  as 
*<>■•'  these  are  supposed  to  be  influenced  directly  or  re- 

motely by  the  voluntary  pur[x>se  of  the  man.     Last  of  all,  the 
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external  actions,  so  far  as  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
find  are  the  manifestations  and  products  of  good  or  evil  volitions, 
are  judged  to  be  morally  good  or  bad,  and  are  so  called.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  civil  law  nothing  is  judged  to  be  bad  which  is 
not  manifested  in  outward  activity ;  and  yet  in  its  judgment,  no 
outward  act,  however  injurious,  is  bad  which  is  not  held  to  be 
the  result  of  an  inward  volition,  and  also  to  represent  the  man 
as  morally  bad  or  morally  good. 

We  scarcely  need  call  attention  to  the  profound  sagacity  and 
comprehensive  wisdom  of  the  familiar  words,  '^  A  good  man,  out 
of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart,  bringeth  forth  good  things,  and 
an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth  evil  things." 
*'  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  Nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  influ- 
ence which  these  practical  principles  have  wrought  upon  the  ethics 
and  jurisprudence,  the  life  and  the  literature,  of  Christendom. 

§  38.  We  have  seen  that  character  incladea  two  elementSi  —  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary.    This  circumstance  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  conceptions  which  we  form  of  the  changes  which    *^**"***  ™ 
it  may  undergo.    First  of  all,  the  truth  must  not  be  forgotten,    f^f^rmeUr, 
that  the  permanent  moral  condition  which  gives  quality  to 
the  man,  and  enters  into  all  his  special  volitions,  is  rarely  and  with 
difficulty  reversed.    And  yet  it  is  this  which  constitutes  and  characterizes 
the  man  as  morally  good  or  bad,  and  which  gives  significance  to  his 
changing  and  short-lived  activities.    This  truth  is  recognized  in  the  com- 
mon speech  of  man,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  civil  justice ;  in  both  of 
which  there  is  acknowledged  a  permanent  active  tendency,  which  in  some 
sort  is  regarded  as  distinguishable  from  the  transient  mani- 
festations of  temi)er,  and  words  and  deeds,  while  yet  it  is   1^® 


the  living  spring  of  whatever  is  good  or  evil  in  either.    In   **,^|,'[!, 
this  sense,  it  is  often  said,  the  man  makes  the  motive,  and  not   voUtlou. 
the  motive  the  man.    But,  though  a  constant  and  irrepressi- 
ble spring  of  good  or  e.vil,  it  need  not  follow  that  it  is  uniformly  energetic 
and  intense,  or  that  it  is  at  all  times  equally  criminal  or  virtuous.    Indeed, 
it  is  chiefly  or  entirely  known  by  means  of  single  acts  or  feelings,  and  these 
are  marked  by  greater  or  less  energy  at  different  times;  and,  as  it  would 
seem  from  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  it  is  also  constantly  vivified 
and  energized  by  being  expressed  in  single  acts  of  thought  and  feeling, 
of  word  and  deed. 
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On  tho  other  hand,  liowevcr,  tho  capacities  for  single  thonghta  ol  | 
feelings  and  c<iriM)rt'al  actions  are  largely  dependent  on  agn- 
ThelBTolaa-  cios  tliut  oIh^v  tho  law  of  physical  causation,  «H>nspiciu}Qslf 
tarjr  blendi  ^j^^  nsvrho-phvsii)logical,  and  none  the  less  really  thotie  whid 
folBDUu-T.  pertain  to  the  rei>rt'8entative  |»ower  in  the  memory  and  pfc 
torial  imagination.  Iluhit  never  fails  to  assert  its  swajoicr 
all  th«-Re  activities;  and  it  begins  at  once  to  weave  its  network,  evenorci 
man^'  of  the  exjwriences  which  are  onlinarily  conceived  as  simply  voln*- 
tary.  The  tyrannical  and  pr<igres»ive  character  of  many  of  the  bodi^ 
a]i]M'tites  dee|»ens  our  impressions  of  the  elements  in  character  which  seen 
to  1m'  iuconsisu-nt  with  its  freedom  and  responsibility. 

The  mechanical  jmrt  of  our  nature,  whether  psychical  or  physio-psychkili 

follows  its  own  laws,  however  theJte  laws  may  be  modiiM 

Tfce  IbtoIbb-     ^y  ^i,g  ^jn^    Habits  of  sense  and  memory,  of  intellectual  lod 

ry  o  ow       emotional  association,  become  more  and  more  energetic  by 
their  owB  " 

li^^g,  rei»oated  and  passionate  indulgence,  or  weakened  by  freqoent 

repression  and  rare  compliances,  and  by  the  occa|)ation  of  the 
attention  and  feclinf:^  with  objects  which  tempt  or  solicit  in  a  better  dire^ 
tion,  as  these  by  frt'ipicnt  re]>etiiinn  kindle  the  letter  sensibilities,  or  con- 
firm the  niort*  elevated  associations.  These  movements  for  the  better  or 
the  W(^rse  can,  however,  only  occur  under  the  enerjjetic  application  of  the 
central  purjHwe,  and  may  tln-refore  indicate  a  change  in  <lireetion  and 
intensity  for  the  bett«rr  or  the  worse.  Hence  we  recognize  tho  truth,  that 
diiTcrent  men  may  ]H)sse.ss  suKstantially  the  same  moral  character,  and 
yet  with  an  enerj^y  and  consisteni-y  that  is  widely  variable.  Two  or 
twenty  men  may  be  thorouj^hly  seltlsh  or  avaricious,  while  yet  the  selflshuess 
or  avariciousness  of  each  will  neither  comiKjl  nor  allow  him  to  perform 
actions  at  which  the  other  will  not  hesitate.  DifFeren(*es  of  this  sort,  in 
resjH'ct  to  the  kinds  of  a<ftions  whi«*h  different  men  will  allow  themsi^lvca, 
and  the  zeal  with  whicli  they  will  jx^rforni  these  actions,  are  enormous, 
and  cannot  be  ex])Iaine(l,  except  by  the  principle,  that  while,  in  all,  the 
ruling  i)assion  is  the  same,  the  consistency  and  energy  with  which  it  is 
obeyed  by  different  persons  are  variable  in  tho  extreme. 

These  principb's  also  enable  us  to  understand  the  relation  of  snlistantial 
permanence  of  chanicter  to  changes  in  its  nianif testations,  as  also  the  co- 
exist<rnce  of  conspi«'Uous  weaknesses  of  character  in  a  man  who  is  energeti- 
cally and  i»ertinaciously  upright  in  many  particulars.  They  also  explain 
tho  i^ossiblc  consistency  of  single  moral  weaknesses  with  substantial  up- 
rightness. 

It  sheds  some  light,  als»),  upon  the  ix»ssible  necessity  of  moral  trial  to 

every  moral  being  who  is  to  attain  to  a  perfcK'ted  and  secure 

BereKHltj    virtue,  inasnnu.h  as  <*ompl«*tc  moral   security  against    the 
of  moral 
4yj  j^  solicitations  of  evil  may  only  be  possible  in  its  very  nature 

by  an  ordeal   of    temjitation   successfully  encountered  (cf. 

BuTLKu,  Analojy,  etc.,  part  i.  chap.  v).     How  this  can  be,  can  be  easily 
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understood  by  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  capacities  of  the  sensibilities  so 
to  engross  the  attention  and  to  prfM)ccupy  the  energies  as  to  constitute  a 
second  nature  of  aspirations  and  desires.  It  is  certainly  clear,  that,  for 
man  as  he  finds  himself,  no  way  is  open  for  progress  toward  moral  health 
and  complete  confirmation  in  virtue  but  to  withstand  temptation,  and 
goard  against  the  solicitations  of  evil  in  the  detail  of  his  life. 

Our  analysis  does  not  require  us  to  give  any  theory  of  a  depraved  char- 
acter or  a  sinful  heart,  or  the  explanation  of  its  relations  to   ^.  ..       ^ 
the  character  and  purposes  of  Him  whom  we  have  every  rea-   morml  wesk- 
son  to  regard  as  morally  perfect.    We  have  to  do  with  Uie    sen  to  the 
constitution  of  man  as  we  find  it,  and  the  possession  by  man   P«nHMM  9i 
of  moral  freedom,  and  his  ill  desert  so  far  as  it  involves  his 
own  self-condemnation.    The  helplessness  and  disabilities  of  which  man 
Is  conscious  would  seem  to  argue,  that,  in  his  normal  state,  he  may  possibly 
have  been  more  closely  allied  to  his  Creator  in  the  springs  of  his  moral 
and  spiritual  life  than  he  finds  himself  to  be  when  he  wakes  to  the  exer- 
cise of  moral  responsibility.    But  of  this  relationship  philosophy  gives 
neither  analysis  nor  explanation.    It  simply  finds  a  weakness  and  empti- 
ness which  man  would  fain  hope  may  at  some  time  be  supplied  by  strength 
and  completeness,  and  for  which  humanity  itself  would  almost  seem  to  si^li, 
in  its  longings  for  deliverance  from  the  heavy  burden  of  a  one-sided  weak- 
ness, as  truly  as  of  inexcusable  guilt.    It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
(post  efficient  remedy  for  man's  needs,  that  is  known  in  human  biHtory, 
recognizes  the  weakness  as  truly  as  the  guilt  in  its  promises  of  deliverance. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  INTELLECT,  ITS  FUNCTIONS   IN  THE   MORAL  ACT 

TIES  AND  EXPERIENCES. 

§  39.  That  the  intellect  is  more  or  less  active  in  the  n 
experiences  is  universally  recognized.     Every 
Ue  iBtenrrt    ^'^^^  couce<le,  lK»cau8e  every  man  is  conscious,  tha 
In  Borai  phe-  ^g^^g  ijjg  intellect  in  a  great  variety  of  etbicol  cc 
tions  and  judgments.    What  is  the  nature,  and  \ 
are  the  conditions,  and  what  the  results,  of  this  activity? 
what  stage   of   man's   development   does  this   activity  be; 
"What  are  the  conditions  of  its  exercise  ?    What  are  the  proce 
which   it   jwrforms,  —  what    intuitions    or  categories    doei 
discern  or  assume,    and  what   products  or  conceptions  < 
^  it  evolve?     These  are  questions  in  regard  to  which  much 

■j  ference  of  opinion  prevails,  and  sharp  controversies   are 

■  ',  kept  alive.     These  questions  concerning  the  functions  of 

intolloct  are  twofold,  — viz.,  psychological  and  metaphysieaJ 
the  one  involving  the  other  (cf.  chap.  viii.). 

It  would  seem,  at  first,  tliat  all  inquiries  which  concern  tl 
-.^.   .  operations  of   the   intellect  which   respect   etb 

Ethical  pro-         ^  ,   ^ 

cetMesand        relations  should  Ik?  i)urely  psj-chological, — Bh< 
categoriM.       ^  questions  of  fact  and   observation,  and   not 
philosophy.     But  as  in  similar  cases   so   in   this :   psycho! 
leads  to  philosophy ;  and  analysis  leads,  through  definitions 
,  reasoning,  to  principles,     l^sychology,  as   such,  asks  how 

I  intellect  acts  in  ethical  processes ;   but  it  cannot  answer 

i 
I 
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question  without  implying  that  the  intellect  also  evolres  certain 
proilucts  known  as  ethical  cognitions  or  conceptions.  Inas- 
much, also,  as  in  these  psychological  judgments  certain  catego- 
ries are  so  applied  as  to  be  especially  conspicuous  or  distinctly 
recognized,  these  also  will  be  likely  to  come  into  notice  in  the 
analysis  of  these  processes  or  their  results,  either  as  independ- 
ent and  original  for  ethical  science,  or  as  common  to  it  with 
every  form  of  knowledge.  What^  then^  are  these  processes  and 
products  and  categories,  and  how  are  they  defined  f  The  attempt 
to  answer  this  inquiry  involves  the  analysis  and  history  of  all 
the  relations  and  concepts  that  are  employed  in  Ethics.  Thus, 
by  a  natural  and  inevitable  necessity,  psychology  prepares  the 
way  for  Moral  Science,  or  speculative  morality.  It  either  creates 
or  brings  to  light  a  metaphysic  of  Ethics  as  truly  as  it  does  the 
metaphysics  of  mathematics,  or  politics,  or  law. 

Following  these  suggestions,  we  propose  two  comprehensive 
inquiries :  What  are  the  operations  or  functions  of  the  intellect 
in  man's  moral  experience?  and,  What  are  the  products  and 
categories  of  this  activity? 

§  40.  As  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  these  two  ques- 
tions, however,  we  must  first  raise  the  general  in-  BTidencefor 
quiry,  What  is  the  evidence  that  the  relations  or  attri-  tfc«  rttWij 
butes  known  os  right  and  wrong,  virtuous  or  vicious,  ^MMf  of  mor- 
are  real  and  important  f    This  preliminary  inquiry  is  •*  wiatioBi. 
essential  if  we  would  satisfy  the  student  that  his   researches 
have  to  do  with  facts  and  truths  of  solid  reality  and  prime 
importance.     Such  a  reconnaissance  of  the  field  of  inquiry  be- 
fore him  may  justify  and  inspire  his  careful  and  earnest  atten- 
tion to  subsequent  inquiries  respecting  their  nature.     In  answer 
to  this  general  inquiry,  we  observe,  — 

(1)  Moral  distinctions  are  universally  recognized.  No  man 
was  ever  known  to  exist,  who  in  any  sense  could  be   ,^,  ^ 

•^  (1)  They  are 

called  a  developed  liuman  being,  who  did  not  recog-  ■■irenuoiy 
nize  certain  ethical  distinctions  as  real,  and  esteem  "**^*" 
them  as  of  supreme  importance.     We  take  men  as  wc  know 
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tliciu.  wliothiT  rivilizi'd  or  s:ivuirp.  Each  o1)sonrer  can  decid 
for  liiinsi'lf  vtiollirr  he  rvcr  oiicoudUtihI  an  individual,  on 
cuiiiiiiuiiity  of  iiu'ii.  l>y  wlujiu  some  relations  of  duty  or  rigl 
wen;  not  ac<-f|»l«Mi  aii«l  fnf<ir<i.»il.  No  traveller  ever  report* 
fact^  or  ol»servatioiis  whicli  would  justify  the  rash  and  not  infn 
queut  coucluaiou  th;it  a  tribe  or  community  of  men  had  no  ni 
or  mauuer  of  feeling  or  action  which  was  enforced  and  recq 
nized  as  morally  obligatory.  The  question  as  to  whether  tfa 
or  that  tri1)0  n.'co<;nizcs  any  rule  of  conduct  whatever,  is  oflf 
confounded  with  ihi*  very  ilifferent  inquiry,  viz.,  whether  tl 
rule  of  conduct  is  tlie  same  with  that  of  another  tribe,  or  th 
of  tlie  majority  of  civilizeil  anil  eniightencHl  men. 

(2)  We  find  that  all  lanpiajjes  are  provideil  with  a  vocalralai 
of  terms  whicli  supi)03e  that  moral  distinctions  ai 
lary  found       acccpt*Nl  as  real.     Ihese  terms  could  never  hai 
In  nu  Un-       |^.^»,j  orijrinated  and  applieil  so  generally  and  coni 
dentlv.  unh'ss  tlie  men  who  use  them  had  believe 
the   conceptions   niul   relations   to   Ik*   real  which  these  tern 
di'siiriiatc   or    inii>ly.      It   is   also  incriHlible  that  they  shoul 
I  have  liclievcd  them  to  Ik)  real  unless  there  were  some  soli 

I  foinu  lilt  ion  for  this  belief. 

(.*J)  The  actions  and  sacrifices  of  men  l)es[)eak  the  reality  an 
inii)ortance  of  these  c»onci»ptions.     It  is  true  that  tl 

(3)  Khtoemcd  ^  *■ 

I  BOht  ioi-         aetions  and  sufTerini^s  of  men  for  their  faith  in  mor 

,  poiiant.         trutli  are  not  uniform.     It  must  l)c  confessed  tbi 

men  not  infrequently  act  aj^ainst  th(»ir  moral  convictions ;  bi 
cv(?n  then,  their  solieitudc^  in  proving  to  themselves  and  to  othe; 
that  they  are  in  the  right  when  charged  with  wrong,  or  to  pa 
liate  their  contluet  when  they  confess  themselves  guilty,  is  a 
emphatic!  proof  that  their  beliefs  in  the  reality  of  right  ar 
wrong  are  not  shnped  or  revei*sed  entirely  to  suit  their  coi 
duct.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  men  believe  their  conduct  1 

.  n 

■  be  morally  right,  there  is  often  nothing  which  they  will  not  d 

or  dare  for  their  faith.  Indeed,  we  may  assert  with  confidence 
that  so  far  as  man  is  in  his  normal  condition,  — that  is,  so  far  n 
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his  intellect  is  unbiassed  by  passion  or  other  perverting  influ- 
ences, —  he  judges  moral  truth  to  be  the  most  certain  and  sacred 
of  all  truth,  he  confesses  moral  earnestness  to  be  the  most 
ratibipal  of  all  earnestness,  he  justifies  and  honors  moral  enthu- 
siasm^^nd  heroism  with  the  readiest  and  most  ardent  sympathy. 
In  poetry,  eloquence,  and  every  form  of  imaginative  literature, 
moral  sentiments,  when  fitly  expressed,  have  a  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  attest  the  universal  convictions  of  men  that  moral 
truth  is  the  most  evident  and  most  important  of  all  conceivable 
truths.  The  human  heart  invariably  and  everywhere  responds 
to  the  truth  and  call  of  duty. 

§  41.  Next:  moral  relations  are  not  the  products  of  circum- 
stunces  more  or  less  common  to  tJie  human  race,  but  ^  .  . 

Orif  lBat«  Ib 

they  are  discerned  by  the  independent  activity  of  the  the  UdiYid- 
individual  man.  They  are  in  this  sense  independ-  ***  "*"* 
ent  and  permanent.  Their  reality  and  authority  are  not  derived 
from  circumstances,  but  are  affirmed  and  enforced  by  tlie  soul 
itself,  primarily  for  itself,  and  secondarily  for  others.  They 
are  not  originated  by  special  circumstances,  though  these  modify 
their  import  and  application.  They  are  not  imparted  by  edu- 
cation, although  they  are  discerned  by  the  capacities  which 
education  imparts.  They  are  not  first  enforced  by  any  authority 
external  to  the  soul  itself,  although  they  are  re-enforced  by  the 
authority  of  God  and  man. 

Those  who  hold  that  moral  relations  are  derived  from  exter- 
nal circumstances  and  influences,  trace  their  origin  ^j^^p^j  ^ 
to  one  or  more  of  three  sources ;  viz.,  the  will  of  many  to  one 
God,  the  authority  of  the  civil  ruler,  or  tlie  influ-  ^^tr^A 
ence  of  education  and  public  sentiment.     They  assert  ""rcM: 

•^  ^  •'  (1)  thewm 

that  the   intellect  accepts  as  right  and  wrong  (1)   ©f  God, 
whatever  God  does,  or  is  supposed  to,  command  j^^*^«<^*'*^ 
or  forbid,  simply  because  he  commands  or  forbids   (8)  puwic 
it ;  or  (2)  whatever  the  civil  ruler  commands  or  for- 
bids, simply  because  the  law  requires  or  prohibits  ;  or  (3)  what- 
ever men  in  the  family,  the  school,  or  by  public  opinion,  teach 


'  rrrvm:  3 11. 
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i^inator,  and  as  what  he  elsewhere  calls  "  the  sole  touchstone  or  the  sole 
fcasurc  of  the  rectitude  of  our  actions/'  —  Book  ii.  chap,  xxviii.  §  8. 


* 


^1  42.  Against  this  theory,  in  whatever  form  its  principle  may 
urged,  we  assert,  — 
7^  ^  Moral  distinctions  are  not  constituted  by  the  enactments 
^  of  tbe  civil  roler.     This  was  the  well-known  doc-  ]  ^^^  ^i^ 

f 


trine  of  Hobbes,  having  been  stated  by  him  with  ti«rtio««  *• 
imgDlar  cleamess,  and  applied  with  unspanng  ngor  i^  the  cItU 


to  its  eztremest  logical  consequences.  *'  Therefore,  ^^' 
before  the  names  of  jost  and  unjust  can  have  place,  there  must 
be  some  coercive  power  to  compel  men  equally  to  the  jx'rform- 
ance  of  their  covenants  by  the  terror  of  some  punishment  greater 
than  the  benefits  they  expect  by  the  breach  of  their  covenant, 
and  to  make  good  that  propriety  which  by  mutual  contract  men 
acquire,  in  recompense  of  the  universal  riglit  they  abandon ; 
and  such  power  there  is  none  before  the  erection  of  a  common- 
wealth."—  Leviathan  J  part  i.  chap.  xv. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  it  is  urged,  (1)  To  many  i)ersons  ' 
the  enactments,  usually  the  prohibitions,  of  the  civil 
law,  are  the  only  recognized  measures  or  standards  ea:  d)  To 
of  right  and  wrong.     Such  persons,  it  is  contended,  ^^^  ^^*  *_*•    - 
know  actions  as  moral,  only  so  far  as  they  know  aized  utaad-    '  .. 
them   to  be  commanded  or  forbidden  by  positive  ^  ' 
law.     Let  this  be  conceded  in  some  instances  to  be  true,  it  does 
not  follow  that  these  persons  might  not  find  and  apply  another 
standard,  viz.,  that  which  is  furnished  from  the  soul  itself.     The 
failure  of  such  to  use  their  powers  so  as  to  discover  a  law  of . 
duty  within  themselves,  by  no  means  proves  that  this  law  does^ 
not  exist,  and  cannot  be  found.     A  similar  incapacity  or  failure  ^ 
not  infrequently  occurs  with  respect  to  mathematical  quantities. 
Inattention,  through  intellectual  toqwr  or  moral  perverseuess, 
may  incapacitate  the  intellect  to  discern  mathematical  relations. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  these   relations  were 
originated  by  the  makers  of  mathematical  text-books,  or  devised 
by  mathematical  pedants. 
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It  is  urge<l  still  further,  (2)  that  in  respect  to  many  classes 
of  actions  tlie  civil  law  is  creative  of  moral  quality, 
srtionsar*  iuosmuch  as  actions  which  are  forbidden  by  one 
determiaed  govcmniont,  aud  thereby  have  become  morally  rep- 
rehensible, under  another  are  commanded  or  per- 
mitted^ and  thereby  are  made  morally  right.  These  facts  can- 
not be  denied ;  but  the  truth  is  equally  obvious,  that,  in  the 
instances  supi)osed,  the  actions  supposed  are  morally  indifTerent 
before  they  are  commanded  or  forbidden,  while  it  is  not  in- 
different that  some  course  of  action  should  be  prescribed  hy 
positive  command,  or  that  a  ruler  should  be  respected  whenever 
he  issues  such  a  command.  Moreover,  the  positive  command, 
in  every  instance  supi>osed,  respects  the  external  conduct  alone. 
Those  who  hold  that  moral  relations  are  independent  of  positive 
authority  would  concede  that  morality,  so  far  as  civil  society  is 
concerned,  may  be  in  great  measure  conventional  and  positive. 
But  to  the  assertion  that  the  obligation  of  one  law  or  another  is 
created  by  the  enactment  of  the  law,  the  reply  is  pertinent, 
'Whence,  then,  comes  the  general  obligation  to  recognize  civil 
enactments  as  binding  so  soon  as  they  are  enacted?  If  the 
ruler  can  appeal  to  no  authority  beyond  the  law  itself,  and  if  he 
can  enforce  no  ol>ligation  higher  than  the  dread'  of  the  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  whatever  else  of  positive  evil  he  is  able  to 
inflict,  then  the  moral  obligation  to  obey  the  law  must  be 
resolved  into  the  fear  of  superior  strength.  If  right  is  created 
by  the  law,  then  right  is  created  by  might. 

§  43.  Against  this  doctrine  the  following  reasons  are  deci- 
sive:  (1)  Obedience  to  the  law  is  enforced  by  an 
authority  beyond  and  higher  than  the  law  itself. 
Whether  the  appeal  is  made  to  conscience,  to  alle- 
giance to  God,  to  the  public  welfare,  or  to  the 
judgment  of  mankind,  whether  or  not  an  oath  is 
employed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  it  cannot 
be  questioned  tliat  some  standard  of  judgment,  or  motive  of 
enforcement,  is  employed  other  than  those  furnished  by  the  Iftir 


BeasonR 
agalDKt:  (1) 
Obedience 
to  law  1h 
enforred 
bj  hii^rher 
authority. 
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itself  and  its  threatened  penalty.  Even  Hobbes  is  frank  and 
logical  enough  to  concede  that  the  ^^  original  of  justice  is  in  the 
making  of  covenants,"  and  ^'the  nature  of  justice  consisteth 
in  keeping  valid  covenants,"  i.e.,  in  the  practical  necessity  for 
mutual  confidence.  Upon  this  practical  necessity  of  good  faith 
to  this  end,  rests  the  entire  fabric  of  that  commonwealth  which 
makes  it  possible  that  ^'  the  names  of  just  and  unjust  can  have 
place." 

(2)  Laws  themselves  are  judged  and  criticised  as  morally 
right  or  wrong :   at  least,  it  cannot  be  questioned  (g)  i^^ 
that  they  are  constantly  approved  or  condemned  as  the»§eiT«« 

•^  "^  are  Judged 

morally  beneficent  or  harmful.     It  is  obvious  that  to  be  right 
the  moral  quality  of  laws  can  only  be  tested  and  **'  ''"*■*• 
judged  by  a  criterion  higher  than  the  laws  themselves.     Such  a 
criterion  or  standard  can  never  itself  be  a  creature  of  the  law. 

(3)  Laws  may  be  resisted   and   disobeyed  whenever  they 
contradict  the  law  of  duty ;  and  rulers  themselves, 

under  extreme  circumstances,  may  be  deposed  from  rfghtfJiij*" 
authority.  We  do  not  here  inquire  when  this  may  be  f^'^ted  aad 
done  rightfully,  nor  under  what  circumstances  either 
individual  disobedience  or  a  popular  i^cvolution  may  be  allowed. 
We  only  recognize  the  truth,  that  disobedience  or  resistance  to 
the  civil  law  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  justified ; 
and  simply  urge,  that  if  laws  may  at  any  time  be  resisted,  and 
rulers  may  be  deposed,  then  duty  and  obligation  are  not  the 
creatures  of  either  the  law  or  the  ruler. 

§  44.  II.  Moral  distinctions  are  not  originated  or  enforced, 
solely  by  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  men  in  soci-  |j  -  ^ 
ety.     This  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  philosophers,  latioiu  do 
and  has  of  late,  by  the  aid  of  other  elements,  been  l^^^l^l!^^^ 
expanded  into  a  plausible  and   prevalent  theory.   Adam  Smith's 
Among  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  its 
advocates  is  Adam  Smith,  who  contends,  in  *'The  Theoi^  of 
Horal   Sentiments,"  that  the   standards   of   right  and  wrong 
derived  solely  from  the  supposed  judgments  and  feelings 


^:';-.'-:r  i    tii:   iw.-s- 
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of  ethical  phcnomeDa  is  placed  on  a  still  broader  basis.  That 
a  strong  current  of  thinking  at  the  present  day  sets  in  the 
direction  of  deriving  all  moral  relations  from  social  forces,  sub- 
stantially after  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith,  is  too  well  known  to 
be  denied  or  questioned  (cf.  Alexander  Bain,  Mental  and 
Moral  Science;  Heubert  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics;  Charles 
Darwin,  Descent  of  Man;  G.  H.  Lewes, -Pro6fem«  of  Life  and 
Mind;  Professor  W.  K.  Cufford,  Essays  and  Lectures;  John 
FisKE,  Cosmical  Philosophy;  Leslie  Stephen,  The  Science  of 
Ethics).  The  theory,  in  its  fundamental  principle,  is  the  same, 
whether  "  environment,"  "  the  tribal  self,"  "  social  tissue,"  or 
Adam  Smith's  ^^ abstract  man  within  the  breast,"  or  any  other 
phrase,  is  employed  to  designate  this  social  conscicn.cp  or  st^md- 
ard  of  duty.* 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  theory  that  moral  relations  are 
social  in  their  origin  should  include  all  the  features  of  the  theo- 
ries of  Adam  Smith  or  the  associationalistic  evolutionists.  It 
may  be  held  in  a  simpler  form  by  substituting  the  so-called  law 
of  opinion  for  the  civil  law,  and  resolving  moral  sanctions  into 
the  hope  or  fear  of  the  favor  or  disfavor  of  our  fellow-men  in 
an  unorganized  community. 

*  But  in  whatever  form  this  theory  is  held,  it  has  the  same 
weakness  with  the  bold  assertion  of  Hobbes,  that  objectioM  u 
the  enactments  of  civil  rule  create  and  enforce  moral  the  Mciai 
distinctions.  It  rests  upon  the'  same  arguments  for 
its  support,  and  it  is  exposed  to  the  same  fatal  objections. 
That  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-men  in  society 
have  much  to  do  in  modifying  and  enforcing  the  moral  codes 
and  the  moral  feelings  of  man,  cannot  be  doubted,  so  far  as 
these  concern  their  outward  conduct ;  but  that  they  cannot  in 
any  sense  originate  or  enforce  them,  is  evident  from  the  consid- 
erations already  referreil  to  in  discussing  the  kindred  theory. 


1  For  the  actual  iuflucuce  of  social  forces  in  modifyiDg  moral  standards 
of  feeling  and  conduct,  cf.  chap.  ([,  §§  u,  11. 
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There  are  judgments  and  feelings  of  duty  to  wbich  no  number 
of  men,  and  no  force  of  their  liking  or  disliking,  can  possibly 
give  currency  or  force  as  righteous  and  meritorious :  there  are 
otlier  judgments  and  feelings  which  commend  themselves  to 
universal  assent  and  sympathy  as  soon  as  they  are  mode  mani- 
fest. Tlie  one  class  is,  and  the  other  class  is  not,  in  harmony 
with  that  nature  of  the  individual  man  which  tends  to  form  and 
refonn  social  judgments  and  feelings,  however  strong  are  the 
interests,  or  false  the  judgments,  however  jierverse  are  the  sym- 
pathies, and  unreasonable  the  likes  and  dislikes,  of  others.  In 
every  practical  struggle  between  the  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity, concerning  what  is  morally  tnie,  the  individual  appeals  to 
the  better  judgment  and  the  honest  emotions  of  his  fellow-men 
as  individuals.  Herein  lies  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  nidividual  conscience. 

§  45.  Tho  so-oallod  evolution  theory  of  Ethics  is  properly  classed  as  one 
BHatlon  of  **^  ^'^^*-'  ^^^^'^^^^^^  which  derive  nionil  distinctions  conspicaouslj 
evoIationiNt  from  society  by  the  oiXTntion  of  Association,  and  for  the  rea* 
to  thv  Kodal  SOI)  that  its  ailvocutes  confessedly  make  these  distinctions  to 
theory.  ^^  |j„.  prodix-ts  of  envirr>nnient. 

Though  this  environment  in  its  earlier  stages  is  held  by  them  to  be 

material  and  nervous,  yet  when  it  reaidies  its  highest  forms 

Hf  rbert  j|^  ^^\^^^  |„.(.omes  scnrial  ;  i.e.,  so  soon  as  material  phenonicna 

pence  ^       (h'veh>ped  into  the  exm^riences  of  consciousness.    The 

Adam  hmlth.  '■  ^ 

Sp<;ncerian  th(.'ory  difft^rs  from  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith 

in  tlio  following  particulars :  to  the  psychical  law  of  the  association  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  it  superad«ls,  as  did  Hartley,  the  physiological  rela- 
tions of  tho  nervous  and  cerebral  apparatus,  w  hile  it  differs  from  Hartley 
in  accounting  for  both  by  the  assumed  operation  of  the  broader  law  of  eitv 
lution  from  simpler  to  more  complex  forms  of  being  and  activity.  By  this 
formula  is  explained,  in  the  first  place,  the  emergence  into  being  of  tkt 
subject-matter  of  moral  approval;  viz.,  the  V)enevolent  or  altruistic  afTectioD. 
Its  development  is  thus  traced.  In  the  lower  forms  of  existence  eveiy 
impulse  would  necessarily  terminate  in  the  individual  self.  This  mull 
continm;  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  any  being  is  simple  in  its  structure,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  surrounded  by  a  simple  environment  with  which  its  cr^- 
municatious  are  rajnd  and  direct.  But  as  the  subject  l)ecomes  more  nil 
more  complex  in  structure,  and  indirect  in  its  communications  with  U 
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snironncUngs,  it  finds  that  its  most  important  blessingii  come  to  it  more 
ami  more  obviooslj  throngh  the  medium  or  intiuence  of  other  beings  tlian 
itself.  As  a  consequence,  it  gradually  associates  these  other  beings  with 
all  its  enjoyments,  as  sources  of  blessing  to  itHelf,  and  learns  in  some  sort 
to  regard  them  as  enlargements  of  its  own  personal  essence,  till  at  a  certain 
time,  under  the  laws  of  association,  re-enforced  as  these  are  by  cerebral 
action,  it  learns  to  identify  the  general  well-being  with  its  individual 
interest.  AVhen  this  process  is  complete,  the  common  good  is  inseparably 
connected  with  its  own  highest  good.  By  these  successive 
steps,  there  emerges  a  powerful  secondary  interest  in  the  well-  J^^.  * 
being  of  others,  which  at  last  becomes  such  a  controlling 
affection  as  often  to  take  the  place  of,  and  dominate  over,  the  primary  and 
individual  impulses,  and  finally  to  generate  that  pure  and  disinterested 
altruism,  which,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  ''seeketh  not  its  own." 
All  the  affections,  it  should  be  remembered,  whether  self-terminating  or 
altruistic,  are  the  products  of  the  unconscious  experiences,  in  the  combina- 
tions of  which,  not  merely  the  thoughts  and  feelings  are  united,  but  material 
particles  and  agents  also  co-act  and  combine.  Heredity  also  comes  in  to 
transmit  to  succeeding  generations  the  tendencies  or  powers  acquired  by 
the  new  cerebral  stuff  which  is  generated  from  past  human  experiences  in 
forms  more  positive  and  pure  than  could  possibly  be  attained  by  the  brains 
of  previous  generations.  Thus  altruism,  or  unselfish  love,  is  the  secondary 
growth  of  the  indirect  associations  of  complicated  social  life,  as  those  have 
been  strained  through  the  more  and  more  refined  nervous  apparatus  of 
many  successive  generations. 

The  objective  law  or  standard  of  duty  is  also  generato<1  by  similar  pro- 
cesses.   In  Spencer's  own  language,  "  Though  the  moral  intui- 
tions are  the  results  of  accumulated  experiences  of  utility,    CoBceptloB 
gradually  organized  and  inherited,  they  have  come  to  be   J"     V'  ® 
quite  independent  of  conscious  experience."    So  far  and  so    senersted. 
long  as  these  processes  go  on  within  the  observation  of  con- 
sciousness, they  obey  the  laws  of  association  and  sympathy  as  expounded 
by  Adam  Smith,  except  that  sympathy,  according  to  Spencer,  is  itself  a 
secondary  or  derivative  affection,  whereas,  with  Smith,  it  is  an  original 
endowment  of  man.    So  far  as  it  depends  on  the  law  of  evolution  work- 
ing in  and  upon  the  nervous  system  in  which  it  roots,  it  is  thus  explained 
by  Mr.  Spencer :  **  Just  in  the  same  way  that  I  believe  the  intuition  of 
space  possessed  by  any  living  individual  to  have  arisen  from  organisM'd 
and  consolidated  experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals,  who  bequeath 
to  him  their  slowly  developed  nervous  organizations  ...  so  do  I  l)clieve 
that  the  experiences  of  utility,  organized  and  consolidated  through  all  past 
generations  of  the  human  race,  have  Injen  protlucing  corresiwnding  nervous 
modifications,  which,  by  continued  transmission  and  accumulation,  have 
become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition."  —  Letter  to  Mr,  J.  S. 
MiU. 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  thin  theory  also  provides  for  a  constant 
j^^     .  dcncy  tuworilH  what  it  calls  an  abaolute  morality  undei 

I  explala  the       1^^^'  ^^  uvohition,  which  sliull  finally  attain  to  a  perfect  o 

U!  conreptlon        tive  Btunilord  and  Huhjective  achievement  of  dnty  at  the 

of  abMlate  of  itH  i)rogre88ive  march.  If  this  anticii»ation,  or,  pro] 
non    jr.  conceived,  this  law  of  evolution  in  morals,  is  to  be  relie 

it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  somehow  attained  to  an 
qnate  conception,  in  general,  of  what  this  absolute  morality  is  final 
become,  at  least  in  it.s  f^enoral  features;  and  that  he  is  also  certain, 
toward  this  as  its  end,  the  universe  is  moving,  and  in  it  is  destined  to 
AfVe  will  concede,  that  in  many  suljordiuate  particulars  or  details,  boi 
feeling  and  act,  the  law  of  duty  and  the  fact  of  duty  are  as  yet  ne 
complete,  nor  perfect,  nor  absolute ;  but  we  must  still  assume  that 
conception  of  what  alisolute  morality  is,  or  ought  to  be,  must  have 
already  attained,  if  we  can  fonn  any  conception  of  either  moralit 
evolution,  and  recognize  these  conceptions  as  the  ultimata,  beyond  ^ 
the  conceptions  of  human  duty  cannot  go. 

In  other  words,  the  evolutionist's  theory  of  morals  presupposes  oi 
suines  that  the  conception  of  ])erfect  moral  excellence  as  an  ideal  ii 
end  or  aim  to  which  all  social  arrangements  and  influences  tend  and  n 
even  though  it  be  conceded  that  this  has  not  yet  been  made  real.  But 
did  it  come  into  being  as  a  thought,  if  it  were  not  previously  existing 
fact,  or  if  the  elements  of  which  it  consists  were  not  alre4uly  known 
assented  to  ?  EsiH'cially,  how  came  it  to  be  anticipated  as  a  fact,  am 
an  axiomatic  necessity,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  S]>encer,  under  the  law  of 
lution  itself  ?    In  other  words,  if  certain  ideas  concerning  the  stAudai 

'  j  duty  and  the  absolutely  perfect  virtuous  affections,  and  coiicerninf; 

law  of  duty,  are  known  by  anticipation  as  the  elements  of  that  abs< 
morality  which  is  the  outcome  of  completed  evolution,  how  could  they  1 
l)een  perfected  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  how  came  he  to  be  so 
fldent  in  his  belief  and  knowledge  respecting  their  truth  ?  It  would  t 
as  though,  in  uttiuiiiiig  this  assurance,  he  must  have  reac*hed  and  ; 
beyond  all  the  stK'ial  and  cerebral  conditions  of  these  very  concept 
|I  which  could  be  allotted  to  the  present  generation.    According  to  his 

showing,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  even  Mr.  Spencer  to  know  ^ 
absolute  morality  is.  The  very  conception  of  its  nature  is  hidden  is 
unrevealed  future,  nmch  more  the  faith  in  it  as  a  fact.    Accordin 

j. !  the  law  of  evolution,  the  al)S()lute  morality  in  both  ideal  and  law  if 

to  be  evolved.  What  it  will  be,  and  what  it  is  to  be,  are  problematic  i 
and  truths,  concerning  which  no  man  can  ailirm  with  positiveness 
derives  his  ethical  concojUions  from  the  processes  of  evolution,  whc 
these  procci'ses  are  wroii;;ht  in  nerve,  or  mind,  or  in  both.  It  follows, 
any  fixed  conceptions  of  moral  excellence  or  moral  rules  cannot  be  dep 
ent  on  the  shiftmg  sympathies  or  associations  of  our  fellow-men,  < 
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though  these  are  re-enforced  by  the  activity  of  brain  and  nerve,  and  even 
though  their  progress  be  assumed  to  be  dcflnite  and  steady  towards  a  goal 
of  absolute  moral  perfection  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  such  a 
goal,  the  conception  of  its  nature  and  the  belief  in  its  truths  cannot  be  the 
growth  of  the  tcndimcies  which  it  governs  and  controls,  and  out  of  which 
it  is  evolved.  Neither  the  idea,  nor  the  belief  in  it,  can  precede:  both 
must  come  after  the  fact. 


§  46.  III.  Moral  distinctions  are  not  originated  by  the  arbi- 
trary Jiat  or  wiU  of  the  Creator.     This  theory  has 
been  held  by  not  a  few  philosophers  and  theologians,  diitiBctioBi 
either  moved  by  the  desire  of  exalting  the  preroga-  n^edbjthe 
tives  of  the  Supreme,  or  constrained  by  the  seeming  fl«t  of  the 
logical  necessity  of  resolving  every  finite  act  and 
product  into  the  power  of  the  Creator. 

William  Occam,  the  distingnished  nominalist,  assorted,  **  Nullus  est 
actus  malus,  nisi  quatenus  a  Deo  prohibitus  est  et  qui  non 


W1I1Il_ 

[lotest  fieri  bonus  si  a  Deo  prsecipiatur  et  o  converso.    £a  est  /w^^ 

l)oni  et  mali  natura,  ut  cum  a  Uberrima  Dei  voluntate  sancita 
sit  ac  definita  ab  eadem  facile  possit  emoveri  et  refigi,  adeo  ut  mutata  ea 
voluntate,  quod  sanctum  et  justum  est,  possit  evadere  injustum."  —  Lib. 
ii.  qu.  19. 

Jeremy  Taylor  also:  **God  cannot  do  an  unjust  thing,  because  whatever 
he  willeth  or  doeth  is  therefore  just,  because  he  willeth  and 
doeth  it,  his  will  being  the  measure  of  justice."  w,**^""^ 

Dr.  William  Paley  argues:  "  Since  moral  obligation  de- 
pends, as  we  have  seen,  ui)on  the  will  of  God,  right,  which  is  correlative  to 
it,  must  depend  on  the  same.    Right,  therefore,  signifies  con- 
sistency with  the  will  of  God  "  (Moral  and  Political  Philoso-   p^"*" 
phf/i  book  ii.  chap.  ix.).    Even  Bishop  Richard  Cumberland, 
who  contends  most  earnestly  against  Hobbes  that  morality  is  founded  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  not  in  human  legislation,  was  con- 
strained by  the  imagined  necessities  of  his  logic  to  resolve   ^  ^  ^    i    ^ 
"  the  nature  of  things  "  into  the  flat  of  the  Creator.    He  even 
went  farther,  —  so  far  as  to  ascribe  arithmetical  and  geometrical  relations  to 
an  act  of  will  in  the  flrst  cause,  similar  to  that  by  which  rational  beings 
come  into  existence.    **  I  have  proved  the  law  of  nature  sufficiently  im- 
mutable, when  I  liave  shown  that  it  cannot  be  changed  without  contradic- 
tion,whilst  the  nature  of  things  and  their  actual  powers,  which  depend  on 
the  divine  will,  remain  unchanged"  {Inquiry ^  etc.,  chap.  i.).    Similarly 
Nathanael  Culverwell  {Light  of  Naturct  chap,  v.)  says  of  moral  law,  "  It  is 
an  eternal  ordinance  made  in  the  depths  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  and 
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I. 


counBel  for  the  regulation  and  f^veming  of  the  whole  world,  which  ye 
'l  nut  its  virtue  in  rcMiiect  of  Gml  hiiutuilf,  who  liaa  lUwa^ 

CBlYerwell        '"^^  *"^^  unre8traine<l  liberty  of  his  own  essence,  wh 
,  J:  Ro  infinite  as  that  it  cannot  bind  itself,  and  which  nee 

law,  all  goodness  and  iHirfection  being  so  iutrinsical  and  easenti 
it,"  ttc. 

On  the  other  hand,  Richanl  Jlooker  afHrms,  '*  They  err  who  think, 
of  the  will  of  God  to  do  this  or  that,  there  is  no  reason  hi 

Ij-  working:;;  for  that  i^erfection  which  God  is,  giveth  perf* 

to  that  he  doeth.  G(hI  is  a  law,  both  to  himself  and  to  other  thinj 
sides ''  {Ecclea.  Pol.,  1>ook  i.  §  2).    Stephen  Chamock  says,  '*  The  mon 

is  not  properly  a  mere  act  of  God's  will,  considered  in  : 
ChMBock         ^^  ^  tyrannical  edict,  like  those  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 

pro  ratione  voluntus;'  but  it  commands  those  things^ 
are  good  in  their  own  nature,  and  prohibits  those  things  which  are  in 
nature  evil "  {Discourse  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  ii.)* 


i( 


', 


! 
■  I 


That  moral  distiuctions  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense,  be 

BeaRont  ^^^*^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Go<i,  IS  evident  from  the  m 

againut  thii    of  these  relations.     They  can  belong  only  to  v< 
^^^'  tary  action.     They  siipix)se  that  this  action  is 

formed  to  a  standard  proposed  for  its  direction.  This  stan 
is  a  reasonable  standard  ;  and,  if  so,  it  supposes  some  perms 
relations  fixed  in  the  nature  of  the  moral  l)eing,  wliether  ck 
or  uncreated,  which  no  fiat  of  mere  will  can  he  conceive 
capable  of  changing  as  long  as  the  being  exists.  This  is  evi 
still  further  from  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  in  ques 
"Were  it  accepted,  we  could  with  no  significance  assert  that 
himself  is  good,  or  perfect,  or  holy  ;  for,  according  to  the  th< 
whatsoever  Go<l  should  do  would  of  necessity  be  morally  r 
i|'j  We  could  find  no  arguments   in    the   design  or  effect   oi 

^,|".,!  works  to  prove  that  he  is  beneficent  or  just:  for,  by  the 

■i[' !:. 

,;  :  I  definition  and  analysis  of  our  terms,  every  thing  which  he  ( 

l^fy'jjj  however  malevolent  or  unjust  it  might  seem  to  be,  could 

f  j'  but  be  right.     It  would  also  be  impossible  to  test  any  all 

communication  or  revelation  from  (iod  as  worthy  or  unw( 
of  him,  l)ecause  whatever  he  should  declai'e  or  reveal  mm 
worthy  of  himself. 


'■! 
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It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said,  that,  as  soon  as  God  is  believed 
to  be  morally  perfect,  whatever  he  commands,  or  ^  _,    ^ 

Connuids  of 

whatever  he  does,  must  for  that  reason  be  accepted  Ood  pro?*, 
as  morally  right:  in  other  woixls,  the  will  of  God  J*nk/«rtio« 
proves,  but  does  not  make,  an  act  to  be  right.  The  to  b«  rtght 
command  of  the  perfect  Creator  is  indeed  accepted 
as  the  criterion  and  measure  of  moral  rectitude ;  but  the  mere 
command,  as  such,  of  a  being  who  is  all-powerful  and  all-know- 
ing, can  in  no  sense  be  the  ground  of  moral  obligation.  Might 
of  any  kind  does  not  and  can  not  make  right.  But  it  may  be 
urged,  Is  not  God  the  originator  of  all  things  ?  Does  not  every 
thing  which  exists,  including  the  relations  of  all  things,  proceed 
from  his  fiat?  May  it  or  must  it  not  be  true  that  among  these 
relations  the  moral  are  included  ?  We  need  not  deny  that  all 
finite  things,  and  their  relations,  derive  their  possible  and  their 
actual  being  from  the  self-existent  Creator.  Moral  relations, 
however,  are  relations  of  action,  i.e.,  of  volition;  and  action 
supposes  a  fixed  rule  or  norm  to  which  they  are  or  are  not  con- 
formed. Such  a  rule  must  be  found  in  reason,  not  in  power,  — 
in  consistency  or  harmony  of  action  with  a  real  or  supposed 
nature,  or  conclusion,  or  fact.  If  moral  perfection  is  affirmed 
of  God,  it  supposes  relations  that  belong  to  his  nature  as 
having  a  permanent  essence  or  character.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  God  is,  and  is  what  he  is,  as  divine,  by  his  own 
self-existent  act.  But  to  suppose  this  essence  to  be  change- 
able by  an  act  of  will  or  power  is  to  confound  the  myste- 
rious energy  by  which  God  is  self-existent  as  to  his  essential 
nature,  with  the  creative  act  that  calls  an  individual  creature 
into  life.  It  is  to  suppose  activities  that  in  their  conceptions 
are  totally  dissimilar,  and  incapable  of  being  compared.  If 
the  being  and  nature  of  God  are  supposed  to  be  fixed,  any 
voluntary  conformity  to  this  nature  by  man,  or  by  God  himself, 
must  have  a  quality  which  cannot  be  changed  by  any  fiat  or 
arbitrary  decree. 

Moral  relations,  in  this  particular,  may  fitly  be  compared  with 
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the  mathematical.     Of  the  mathematical  we  confidently  say 
they  are  fixed  in  the  nature  of  things:    they 
fOM  tonath-  D^itlicr  hc  made  nor  unmade,  they  can  neither  be 
•naticAi  finned  nor  annulle<l,  by  the  fiat  of  God.     Whe 

space  and  time,  which  may  be  admitted  in  some  » 
to  l)e  their  conditions,  arc  ix>ssible  products  of  creative  po' 
is  a  legitimate  question  for  metaphysical  inquiry.  It  is  saf 
assert,  however,  that,  while  space  and  time  exist,  mathema 
relations  must  l)e  permanent  and  self-evidencing,  and  that  ( 

II  these  the  will  of  God  has  no  control,  but  must  respect  thei 

]  permanent  and  controlling.     Similarly  we  may  afiSrm  of  m 

.,  relations,  that,  while  man's  nature  and  God's  attributes  rem 

[-  the  will  of  God  can  neither  originate  nor  destroy  them. 

this  sense  moral  distinctions  are  immutable. 

If,  then,  they  do  not  originate  in  the  caprice  or  powe 
man  or  God,  they  must  be  derived  from  and  be  enforced  bj 
nature  of  man.     It  follows  that  they  must  be  uniform  and  fi: 

;  the  nature  of  man  l)eiug  supix)sed  to  be  uniform  in  its  esse] 

\  features. 

-  Objections  §  47.  To  this  conclusion  the  following  object 

,|  r^d*"***!!*^*     *^^  urged.     In  principle,  they  have  been  anticip; 

of  moral         and  provided  for.     They  ought,  however,  to  be 
re  a  ona.        mally  and  explicitly  considered.     It  is  objected, 

1  (1)  That  moral  distinctions  cannot  be  permanent  and 

form  is  proved  by  the  variety  of  the  speculativ< 
aperaiatiYo  philosophical  theories  which  have  been  forme< 
theor  M.  respect  to  them.  It  is  contended,  that,  if  these  i 
tions  were  necessarily  and  invariably  recognized  by  the  hu: 
race,  it  is  imi>ossible  to  Ixilieve  that  they  cculd  be  so  vario 
defined  and  accounted  for.  Relations  so  obvious  as  these 
represented  to  be,  and  so  readily  assented  to,  ought  to  Ix 
clear  as  to  admit  satisfactory  definitions  and  uniform  expL 

.1'.  tions ;   and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  no  conceptions  have  I 

the  subjects  of  a  greater  nunil)er  of   confiicting  theories  1 
ethical  conceptions.     No  theories  have  given  rise  to  warme 
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more  pertinacious  discussions,  or  more  acrid  controversies,  than 
ethical  theories. 

In  explanation  and  reply,  we  notice  an  obvious  differenoe 
between  the  discernment  of  a  relation  in  the  con- 
crete, or  as  exemplified  in  an  individual  example,  between  the 
and  the  same  in  the  abstract;  i.e.,  as  denoted  by  *iM»n"nent 

1.      1    .  1   /»       1   1  ,  .         of  •  concrete 

generalized  terms,  or  as  denned  by  an  exhaustive  Mdaaab- 
analysis.  It  may  be  very  easy  to  discern  a  concep-  ■*"**  '•*•' 
tion  or  a  truth  when  applied  or  illustrated,  and  very 
difficult  to  give  a  scientific  definition  or  theory  of  it.  This 
holds  good  of  every  species  of  formulated  definitions  and 
scientific  theories,  even  when  the  subject-matter  is  universally 
assented  to,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  questioning. 
The  existence  of  the  material  world  is  accepted  as  a  fact :  its 
phenomena  are  appealed  to  as  the  most  obvious  examples  of 
trustworthy  events.  But  the  definitions  of  matter  are  notori- 
ously diverse  and  undecisive ;  and  the  theories  of  matter,  and 
of  man's  belief  in  its  reality,  change  with  every  generation. 
Heat  and  light  are  the  most  positive  and  energetic  of  physical 
agents ;  and  yet  no  conceptions  are  so  difficult  to  define  as 
these,  while  the  controversies  concerning  their  real  nature  and 
their  ultimate  laws  and  relationships  are  more  active  at  the 
present  moment  than  ever. 

Mathematical  concepts  and  relations  are  accepted  as  exam- 
ples of  the  most  obvious  of  self-evidencing  entities,  but  the 
metaphysics  of  mathematics  are  proverbially  attenuated  and 
doubtful.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  the  occasion  of  open 
disagreement  and  sharp  controversy.  The  same  is  true  of  some 
of  the  most  familiar  conceptions  in  social  relations  and  inter- 
course, as  those  which  pertain  to  property  and  exchange,  to 
rights  and  legislation.  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  politi- 
cal and  social  science  are  as  much  in  discussion  and  controversy 
as  are  the  conceptions  and  truths  of  Ethics.  This,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  inasmuch  as  the  most  of  them 
are  founded  in  Ethics.     It  would  almost  seem  to  be  true,  that 
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the  more  funiiliar  a  eoneoption,  and  the  more  obvious  a  truth, 
BO  much  the  more  cliflicult  is  it  to  be  defined  and  demonstrated ; 
perhaps  iK'cause  the  definitions  of  sueh  conceptions  necessarily 
imply  the  widest  and  thinnest  of  generalizations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  unquestioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  men  are  never  weaiy 
of  seeking  definitions  for  ethical  conceptions,  and 
of  finding  reasons  for  ethical  beliefs,  is  decisive  of 
the  )x>iut  that  both  concepts  and  theories  concero 
realities  which  cannot  be  questioned.  Men  do  not 
contend  for  ages  over  mere  shadows :  there  is  always 
some  fire  beneath  the  smoke  of  a  never-ending  controversy.  "We 
confidently  infer  that  men  would  not  seek  so  persistently  to 
define  or  explain  moral  relations,  were  not  these  relations  held 
by  them  to  be  imiK>rtant  and  real.  The  argument  that  men 
persist  in  forming  new  theories  and  new  definitions  in  £thics« 
proves  the  contrary  of  that  which  it  is  intended  to  establish; 
confirming,  rather  than  weakening,  the  reality  and  importance 
of  human  duties  and  human  riglits. 

(2)  It  is  objected  still  further,  that  the  controversies  of  men 
(2)  Men  find  ^^^  ^  frccjucutly  practical  as  they  are  speculative. 
prartirAi         ^\^^l  migiit  concede,  it  is  urged,  that,  as  themes  for 

difllcultle*  .  t       t     •  .11         t      t    »  t 

AN  truly  M  more  speculation,  moral  relations  might  be  doubtful 
■pecaUtiYc.     j^jjd  yajru^j  5  |jQt  surely  they  ought  to  be  clear  and 

unquestioned  when  required  for  practice,  if  these  relations  are 
either  solid  or  sacred.  But,  in  fact,  men  are  as  uncertain  and 
as  ill-agreed  in  resiK»ct  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  as  in  respect 
to  what  they  ought  to  think.  Kulcs  concerning  ethical  conduct 
are  as  diverse  as  are  theories  of  ethical  beliefs. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  these  alleged  disagreements  as  to  what 
is  right  and  wrong  in  action  are  l)otli  over-  and  under-stated. 
In  respect  to  certain  classes  of  duties,  men  are  agreed  in  their 
convictions ;  while,  in  resixjct  to  others,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
surprising  that  they  should  be  unsettled  in  opinion,  or  differ  la 
their  practical  views. 
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In  respect  to  the  intentions  or  aims  which  should  control  those 
of  their  actions  which  affect  themselves  or  their  fel-  „   ,     ^ 

Beplj.    Mea 

low-men,  all  men  have  the  same  fundamental  con-  an  a^rreed  !■ 
victions,  whether  or  not  they  understand  or  assent.  JJJJ^^^ 
to  them  when  stated  in  abstract  terminology  or  gen-  parpoMt 
eral  propositions.  So  far  as  his  fellow-men  are  con- 
cerned, every  man  knows  that  love  is  better  than  hate ;  that 
benevolence  of  purpose  is  right,  and  selfishness  of  aim  is  wrong. 
So  far,  also,  as  their  intentions  and  impulses  affect  themselves, 
all  men  know  that  the  inferior  desires  should  be  subjected  to  the 
higher,  and  that,  when  the  two  conflict,  the  higher  should  prevail. 
Even  in  respect  to  many  classes  of  external  actions,  every 
man  knows  that  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  social 
existence  he  should  respect  the  life,  the  liberty,  and  spMitoMuiy 
the  property  of  his  fellow-men,  and  that  excess  and  ***** 
carelessness  in  respect  to  the  appetites  and  impulses  which 
affect  himself  (as  gluttony,  drunkenness,  lust,  idleness,  and 
improvidence)  are  morally  wrong.  When  we  assert  this,  we 
are  very  far  from  saying  that  every  man  would  give  his  formal 
assent  to  these  truths,  but  that  he  could  not  withhold  this 
assent  if  he  would  attend  to  their  import.  A  man  may  fail  to 
attend  to  these  truths  when  expressed  in  words,  or  suggested 
in  thought,  and  this  through  indolence  or  torpor  of  mind,  or 
through  unwillingness  to  think  of  what  might  occasion  self- 
discontent  or  self-reproach ;  and  yet,  to  every  one  who  appre- 
ciates and  attends  to  their,  import,  such  rules  are  self-evident. 
It  is  with  these  ethical  axioms  as  it  is  with  the  axioms  of 
mathematics :  a  man  may  fail  to  comprehend  the  conceptions 
involved ;  or,  if  in  some  sense  he  understands  their  meaning, 
he  may  fail  to  attend  to  them  so  carefully  as  to  discern  the 
relations  of  the  concepts  to  one  another,  so  as  to  know 
whether  they  are  true  or  false ;  and  yet,  should  he  attend  to 
them  and  appreciate  them,  he  cannot  withhold  his  assent.  In 
respect  to  both  classes  of  axioms,  we  say,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  judgments  of  all  paen  are  alike. 
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There  are  other  ethical  principles  and  rales  in  which  mei 
very  far  from  being  agreed,  and  for  two  reas 

Bmiobi  for  C7      o 

j  diMffnteMeat   (o,)  The  subject- matter  is  such  that  no  uniform 

la  impect  to  fixed  rales  are  i)08sible.  (6)  What  is  right  in 
set  of  circumstances  is  wrong  in  another.  Eul< 
this  kind,  it  should  be  rememl)cred,  concern  the  external  ocl 
only,  and  never  the  controlling  aim  or  purpose.  It  way  be 
formly  and  invariably  right  that  I  should  intend  thus  and  thui 
as  to  produce  this  or  that  effect  with  respect  to  my  fellow- 
or  myself,  e.g.,  the  highest  welfare  of  either;  but  it  b; 
means  follows  that  I  ought  to  do  or  say  the  same  things  to 
same  man  at  all  times,  or  to  different  men  at  the  same  t 
and  for  the  reason,  that,  as  circumstances  vary,  the  duty  in 
ternal  action  will  vary.  If  the  subject-matter  or  the  ext< 
action  is  not  the  same,  the  judgments  of  men  in  respect  to 
of  duty  ought  not  to  be  the  same,  for  the  reason  that  the  i 
material  (i.e.,  the  external  act)  which  is  right  at  one  time 
be  wrong  at  another.  It  is  also  true,  that,  if  the  subject-m; 
iJ  r^  is  the  same  (i.e.,  if  the  external  act  is  uniformly  right,  as 

few  supix)sed  cases),  the  obligation  to  perform  the  action 

be  discerned  only  by  the  man  who  is  fully  acquainted  witl 

facts   and   relations  which  enforce   the   obligation.     Diff< 

^  men  may  be  differently  informed  or  advised  as  to  the  U 

and,  according  to  the  fulness  or  scantiness  of  their  knowle 

j  they  will  judge  more  or  less  correctly.     It  follows,  that 

diversity  of  the  practical  judgments  of  men,  concerning  ad 

as  contrasted  with  purposes,  is  no  valid  or  decisive  obje< 

against  the  self-suflicing  evidence  or  independent  authorii 

j  !  moral  relations.     Such  evidence  and  authority  is  not  only 

1  sistent  with,  but  it  alone  can  adequately  explain,  the  dive 

'  I  of  practical  judgments  and  moral  codes  which  are   accc 

fjl  [  among  men  ;  and  this,  whether  this  diversity  is  more  or 

if:  affected  by  physical  or  psychical  causes  ;  whether  it  is  asci 

I  to  climate,  food,  or  other  material  conditions,  or  to  educa 

civilization,  government,  or  religion. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  MORAL  RELATIONS. 

§  48.  In  the  last  chapter  we  reached  the  conclasion  that  the 
intellect  does  not  derive  moral  relations  from  without  ^     ,  ^ 

CoaelasloB  of 

the  individual  man,  either  in  the  form  of  informa-  prMediag 
tion,  or  authority,  or  influence,  but  that  it  develops  '**'* 
and  learns  them  from  within.  We  saw  that  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  cannot  be  the  products  of  religion,  society,  or  law, 
but  are,  so  to  speak,  the  creations  of  the  individual  man.  While 
it  is  true  that  these  external  circumstances  and  influences  have 
much  to  do  in  shaping,  hastening,  and  enforcing  these  relations, 
they  in  no  sense  originate  them. 

Our  next  problem  is  to  explain  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  originated  within  the  man  himself.  If  we  are  successful  in 
this  effort,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  deflne  the  products.  A 
delineation  of  the  genesis  or  growth  of  these  conceptions  will 
involve  an  analysis  and  definition  of  their  elements. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  the  theory,  that  the  original  and 
fundamental  conceptions  in  morals,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  simple,  have  no  proper  growth  or  genesis,  mbibm 
and  are  incapable  of  analysis  or  definition;  that,  *J^^ 
though  they  originate  within  the  human  soul,  they  aiMpie  • 
are  among  the  so-called  original  relations  or  cate- 
gories, which  have  the  same  relations  to  the  activities  of  *' 
will  as  the  categories  of  thought  hold  to  the  judgm< 
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intellect.    Of  these  origiual  conceptions,  it  is  contended,  we  can 
state  the  psychological  conditions  indeed ;  but,  being  In  their 
nature  original  and  simple,  they  can  neither  be  derived,  nor 
analyzed,  nor  defined.     All  that  we  can  say  of  them  is,  that,  at 
a  certain  juncture  of  every  man's  history,  these  conceptions  are 
necessarily  discerned  and  assented  to,  and  in  connection  with 
them  are  ex()erienced  the  appropriate  moral  emotions  or  sen- 
timents, as  of  obligation,  merit,  etc.     By  all  who  hold  this 
theory,  the  relations  themselves  are  ranked  with  the  original 
intuitions  which  are  fundamental  to  knowledge  of  every  kind; 
as  the  relations  of  time,  space,  causation,  and  design,  which 
stand  on  their  own  footing,  and,  being  incapable  of  analysis, 
are  original  and  fundamental  to  ethical  and  jural  science  in  the 
same  hcuhc  as  the  relations  of  space  are  fundamental  to  geom- 
etry, the  relations  of  cause  to  physics,  and  of  design  to  physi- 
ology and  history.     They  teach  us,  furthermore,  that  the  special 
categories  of  morals,  when  applied  to  the  feelings  and  actions, 
are  also  attended  with  ct»rtain   sentiments   or  emotions,  —  as 
of  obligation,  merit,  and  self-approbation,  with  their  opi)osites, 
—  each  of  which  is  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  incapable  of 
being  explained  by,  or  of  explaining,  the  relation  which  occa- 
sions it. 

This  general  theory  of  the  moral  relations  and  sentiments 
has  been  held  in  various  forms  and  with  a  great  variety  of 
phraseology  by  different  philosophers,  in  different  ages,  but 
with  the  common  features  already  enumerated.  The  counter  or 
antagonistic  theories  are  also  very  diverse  in  points  of  detail ; 
but  they  hold  in  common,  that  the  moral  relations  are  complex 
in  their  nature,  and  capable  of  being  defined  by  an  analysis  of 
their  elements  ;  that  they  are  genetic  in  their  growth,  and  there- 
fore admit  of  analysis,  and  are  capable  of  a  history.  Their 
advocates  also  hold  that  the  sentiments  which  tlicy  elicit  are 
sentiments  altogether  unique  and  peculiar,  while  yet  they  are 
the  constant  attendants  of  these  conceptions,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  are  explained  by  them. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  theories,  however  antago- 
nistic they  are  in  other  particulars,  have  this  in  common, — 
that  they  find  the  origin  of  ethical  conceptions  and  feelings 
within  the  individual  man,  and  wholly  reject  the  doctrine  that 
makes  them  the  products  of  external  influences  and  teachings. 

§  49.  The  several  theories  which  teach  that  the  fundamental 
ethical  concepts  and  sentiments  are  original,  and  Heidiarari- 
incapable  of  analysis  or  definition,  may  be  grou^jcd  •"  fonw. 
into  three  classes,  as  follows :  — 

(1)  The  theory  which  ascribes  them,  in  the  last  resort,  to  a 
special  faculty  of  sensibility  called  the  moral  sense. 
This  power  is  conceived  with  more  or  less  definite-  ry  of  Ue 
ness  as  originally  a  capacity  for  peculiar  feelings  or  "'**'*'  '*■'*• 
sentiments  called  the  moral  sentiments ;  such  as  the  feelings  of 
the  beauty  and  deformity  of  virtuous  and  vicious  acts,  of  self- 
approval  or  disapproval,  of  obligation  and  good  or  ill  desert. 
These  emotions  are  supposed  to  be  uniformly  experienced  or 
evoked  with  and  by  certain  actions  or  volitions.     The  capacity 
for  these  feelings  is  held  to  be  an  original  endowment,  and  the 
feelings  themselves  to  be  ultimate,  i.e.,  incapable  of  analysis. 
These  feelings  are  the  original  sentiments  in  the  moral  life,  and 
the  capacity  for  them  is  the  germinant  principle  of  all  our  moral 
ideas.     We  simply  find  ourselves  experiencing  and  using  them, 
and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say.     The  intellect  discerns  the 
conduct  which  occasions  these  subjective  experiences  or  emo- 
tions, and  connects  the  two  in  original  moral  judgments.     The 
conduct  or  character  which  pleases  the  moral  sense,  it  pro- 
nounces morally  good  or  morally  right :  that  which  displeases 
it  is  distinguished  as  morally  wrong.     By  this  theory  the  sensi- 
bility is  the  originator  of  the  ethical  experiences.     The  sevp*^^ 
sensibilities,  being  themselves  ultimate  and  inexplicable,  f 
incapable  of  definition  as  are  the  several  bodily  sensa 
The  intellectual  conceptions  are  referred  to  and  defined  b 
sentiments,  just  as  the  sensible  qualities  of  matter  are  dej 
by  the  sensations  which  they  occasion.     The  theory  itself, 
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some  of  its  elemoDts,  is  suggested,  if  not  taught,  by  Plato, 
and  is  often  referred  to  the  Platonic  school.  Its  most  distin- 
guished expounders  are  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Hume,  Her- 
bart,  and  many  others. 

§  50.   (2)  The  second  of  these  theories  finds  the  origmal  of 
_     ^       our  moral  relations  in  the  pure  intellect,  or  the  rea- 

(2)  The  thee-  *^ 

rjof  tke  son;  i.e.,  in  certain  ethical  categories,  which,  as 
■o  rcMOB.  ^^  \^2Lve  already  said,  take  rank  with  those  that  are 
fundamental  to  the  intellect,  beginning  with  an  intellectual 
element  or  germ,  as  the  preceding  theories  begin  with  an  emo- 
tional. They  all  hold  in  common,  that  the  intellectaal  element 
is  primary  and  fundamental,  the  emotional  following  this  by 
a  certain  but  unexplained  connection.  "  It  is  absurd,**  says 
Dugald  Stewart,  "  to  ask  why  we  are  bound  to  practise  virtue. 
The  very  notion  of  virtue  implies  the  notion  of  obligation." 
What  is  true  of  the  sentiment  of  obligation  is  true  of  the  other 
feelings,  as  of  self-approbation  or  disapprobation,  of  merit  and 
demerit.  The  relation  is  self-evident  to  the  intellectual  judg- 
ment or  assent,  and  the  sentiments  or  feelings  attend  them  hy 
an  equally  necessary  but  unexplained  coherence.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  theory  are  numerous  and  conspicuous.  We  name 
Ralph  Cudworth,  Richard  Price,  Thomas  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  President  James  McCosh,  Professor 
Henry  Caldcrwood,  and  Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hickok. 

§  51.   (3)  The  third  theory,  if  it  be  proper  to  recognize  it  as  a 
third,  and  not  as  in  principle  the  same  with  the  first, 

(8)  The  theo-  '  i  i  -^ 

ry  of  the  is  represented  by  Kant  and  his  ethical  followers. 
wwoIiTir  ^^^^^  theory  finds  a  faculty  called  the  practical  rea- 
eatcgoricai  son,  which  presents  to  the  will  an  authoritative  judg- 
^"  ^®*  ment  technically  called  the  categoriccU  impercUive, 
To  this  the  will  responds  by  reverence  which  impels  to  action. 
This  theory,  as  it  would  seem,  is  a  combination  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding, except  that  Kant  earnestly  denies  that  reverence  before 
the  law  is  a  sentiment ;  contending  that  it  is  an  authoritative 
impulse  or  commanding  force  which  emerges  into  human  experi- 
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ence  on  appropriate  occasions,  as  the  practical  reason  cate- 
gorically commands  and  forbids  certain  acts  of  the  will.  It 
does  not  say,  feel  or  do  so  or  so  if  you  would  be  happy,  or  ful- 
fil the  end  of  your  being,  or  realize  the  dignity  of  man,  but  do 
so  or  so :  and  that  is  all  that  is  to  be  said ;  you  have  the  com- 
mand, obey  it  (aSic  vofo,  aicjubeo). 

Another  more  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Kantian  theory  is, 
that  it  seeks  to  exclude  the  element  of  sensibility  altogether 
from  the  domain  of  ethics ;  holding  that  a  virtuous  action,  if  im- 
pelled or  motived  at  all  by  any  consideration  of  happiness,  even 
the  satisfaction  found  in  right  action,  is  thereby  corrupted  at 
the  root,  and  ceases  altogether  to  be  morally  good.  These  and 
other  features  distinguish  this  theory  from  the  other  two.  In 
common  with  both,  it  teaches  that  the  conceptions  and  emotions 
are  simple  and  original,  and  have  no -relation  of  dependence  or 
connection  with  one  another.  This  theory  is  held  by  Kant  and  his 
followers.  Of  well-known  writers,  the  most  conspicuous  among 
his  English  disciples  is  F.  W.  Cobbe,  the  author  of  "  Intuitive 
Morals  "  (London,  1855  ;  Boston,  1859).  With  this  theory  the 
adherents  of  Price,  etc.,  have  an  intimate  intellectual  affiliation. 

The  advocates  of  these  three  theories  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  incline  to  conceive,  and  many  of  them  formally  hold, 
that  the  source  of  these  original  relations  and  feelings,  one  or 
both,  is  in  some  sort  an  independent  faculty,  which  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  normal  endowments  and  experi- 
ences of  human  nature,  whether  intellectual  or  emotional,  but 
might  be  attached  to  or  detached  from  the  human  soul,  with 
little,  if  any,  serious  disturbance  to  the  other  endowments, 
except  so  far  as  to  limit  or  enlarge  their  range  of  jy  ^^  ^^^^ 
action.  «7  tiut  tk^- 

§  52.  IV.  In  opposition  to  all  these  three  classes  ^^  or 
of  theories,  we  hold  that  moral  relations  and  feelings  *v^^ 
require  no  special  faculty  or  endowment,  whether  it  conRdo. 
be  called  the  moral  reason,  or  moral  sense,  or  prac-  *"'*  ^^ 
tical  reason;    but  that  they  are  the  necessary  prodP'' 
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results  of  two  conspicuous  human  endowments, — the  reft 
tivc  iuti*lloct,  and  the  voluntary  impulses  or  affections.  1 
reflective  intellect  cannot  but  find  the  norm  or  standard 
duty  in  the  natural  capacities  of  man.  So  soon  as  it  concer 
of  any  ideal  whatever  for  aspiration  or  control  —  so  soon 
it  recognizes  such  an  ideal,  it  necessarily  imposes  it  as  a  1 
for  the  voluntary  activities.  This  ideal,  thus  recognized  s 
im|X)sed,  becomes  a  moral  law :  in  other  words,  so  soon 
the  intellect  reflects  upon  the  several  sensibilities  which  ; 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  will,  as  compared  with  < 
another,  it  must  find  a  standard  of  ideal  desirableness  or  wo 
for  its  springs  of  action.  So  soon  as  it  proposes  to  itself  i 
question,  How  are  they  to  be  applied  or  controlled  by  the  wi 
the  reflecting  man  im(x>ses  this  ideal  upon  the  choosing  man 
a  law  of  voluntary  action  ;  i.e.,  of  conduct  and  character. 
far,  also,  as  the  reflecting  or  self-conscious  man  finds  in  1 
relative  excellence  of  those  springs  of  action,  or  in  their  effec 
an  indication  of  the  ends  or  puriK>se8  to  which  man's  capacit 
for  action  are  adapted,  so  far  does  he  find  in  this  constituti 
of  his  being  an  additional  force  of  law,  compelling  his  ratioj 
approval,  and  requiring  his  voluntary  consent. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  moral  relations,  so  far  as  tl; 
are  rational  or  intellectual,  are  not  original  categories,  but  i 
the  necessary  result  of  a  special  application  of  the  categc 
of  adapUition  or  design.  It  also  follows  that  the  sentiments 
self-approbation,  obligation,  and  merit,  are  also  special  ap( 
cations  of  the  commonly  recognized  human  sensibilities, 
affected  by  man's  free  and  pereonal  activity  when  reviewed 
man's  conscious  or  reflective  judgment.  It  follows,  that  t 
moral  nature  or  tlie  moral  faculty  are  but  other  names  for  t 
human  faculties  when  employed  upon  a  special  subject-matt 
and  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  products  of  this  special  I 
natural  mode  of  activity  are  moral  ideas  and  moral  emotioi 
It  is  held,  further,  that  these  prcKlucts,  so  far  as  they  are  g< 
eralized  concepts,  can  be  explained  by  their  genesis,  can 
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analyzed  into  their  constituents,  and  defined  by  them.  More- 
over, they  can  be  recognized  as  holding  important  relations  with 
the  other  laws  and  forces  of  the  universe,  and  so  take  their 
place  in  the  general  theory  of  matter  and  spirit. 

Upon  this  theory,  also,  the  moral  sentiments  can  be  fully 
Justified  as  being  not  only  the  most  powerful,  but  the  most 
rational,  emotions  which  man  experiences,  and  thus  vindicate 
their  acknowledged  right  to  be  supreme  in  their  authority  over 
man  and  in  the  counsels  and  laws  of  the  supreme  Reason. 

The  only  method  of  settling  the  question  between  these 
theories  is  to  appeal  to  consciousness.     In  order  to  ^    ^     . 

^^  The  theories 

do  this  successfully,  we  must  understand  the  im-  tested  bjeoa- 
port  of  the  theories  in  conflict,  and  then  proceed  to  •^^■■■•■^ 
inquire  which  corresponds  to  human  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence ;  which,  also,  is  confirmed  by  the  language  and  conduct  of 
man ;  and,  again,  which  is  also  logically  self-consistent  in  what 
it  asserts  and  implies;  and,  finally,  which  adjusts  itself  to  a 
rational  theory  of  the  universe. 

Pursuing  this  method,  — 

§  53.  (1)  We  find,  first  of  all,  that  moral  qualities  and  rela- 
tions are  afiSrmed  of  the  voluntary  actions  of  spirit- 
ual beings,  and  of  these  only,     (a)  They  pertain  ^Vautiet 
to  spiritual  beings.     Moral  distinctions  or  ethical  •fflmwi  omIj 
conceptions  are  not  vague  entities  or  mysterious  beiavsuid 
abstracta,  floating  in  the  empyrean  of  a  hazy  or  soar-  **•*''  ^•'■■• 
ing  imagination,  nor  are  they  concrete  entities  or 
phenomena ;  but  they  pertain  exclusively  to  voluntary  agents. 
Rightness,  virtue,  goodness,  and  their  opposites,  —  wrongness, 
vice,   badness,  —  are  indeed  abstracta;  but  the  realities  for 
which  they  stand  are  attributes  or  relations  which  belong  to 
those  agents  which  are  fitted  by  nature  to  hold  them,     (b)  They 
are  afiSrmed  of  the  inner  or  spiritual  actiinties  of  these  beings. 
Bodily  activities  alone  are  neither  right  nor  wrong.     An  articu- 
lation of  the  tongue,  a  movement  or  stroke  of  the  arm,  an 
adjustment  of  the  features,  apart  from  what  either  signifies  or 
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eflfects,  is  neither  right  nor  wrong.  Even  if  their  effects  are 
good  or  evil,  —  as  in  the  accidental  destruction  of  property  or 
life,  or  the  unintended  hurt  to  the  feelings  by  an  ill-timed  word, 
—  such  eflfects  or  acts  are  not  and  can  not  be  wrong,  (c)  They 
are  also  limited  to  the  voluntary  affections.  Acts  of  pure  cog- 
nition are  of  and  by  themselves  neither  right  nor  wrong.  The 
intellect  is  such  in  its  nature  that  its  perceptions  and  beliefs 
must  follow  certain  conditions  as  their  necessary  effects.  If 
it  is  applied  with  attention  to  a  certain  object-matter,  it  most 
perceive  and  judge  and  believe  so  and  so.  We  call  its  knowl- 
edge right  or  wrong  in  the  sense  of  being  true  or  false ;  but,  so 
far  as  it  is  an  act  or  result  of  pure  intellect,  we  do  not  call  it 
morally  right  or  wrong. 

Acts  of  emotion  as  such,  i.e.,  considered  apart  from  the 
will,  have  no  moral  quality.  We  now  and  then  call  such  emo- 
tions right  and  wrong,  but  in  the  sense  of  befitting ;  i.e.,  appro- 
priate to  the  object  or  occasion,  but  never  morally  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  only  as  the  feelings  are  controlled  or  modified  by 
the  will  that  they  admit  any  moral  quality.  We  are  shut  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  right  and  wrong  can  be  afBrmed  of  the 
acts  or  states  of  the  will,  and  of  these  only. 

As  Butler  expresses  the  matter,  "The  object  of  this  faculty 
of  moral  diseerumont  is  actions^  comprehending  under  that  name 
a/:tive  or  2)ractical  principles^  —  those  principles  from  which  men 
would  act  if  occasions  and  circumstances  gave  them  power,  and 
which,  when  fixed  and  habitual  in  any  person,  we  call  his  char- 
acter. It  does  not  appear  that  brutes  have  the  least  reflex  sense 
of  actions  as  distinguished  from  events,  or  that  will  and  design, 
which  constitute  the  very  nature  of  actions  as  such,  are  at  all 
an  object  to  tlicir  perception.  But  to  ours  they  are  ;  and  they 
are  the  object^  and  the  only  one^  of  the  approvmg  and  disap- 
proving faculty.*' — Dissertation^  II. 

Moral  quality  belongs  only  to  the  volitions,  whether  perma- 
nent or  transient,  —  to  the  volitions,  be  it  observ^ed,  not  to  their 
objects  or  conditions  of  choice,  but  solely  to  the  acts  or  states 
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themselves.  We  say,  indeed,  and  not  incorrectly,  that  a  man 
chooses  or  rejects  the  right  or  the  wrong,  as  science  or  wealth, 
or  private  or  public  good ;  but  we  intend  by  the  words,  objects 
that  are  fit  to  be  chosen,  i.e.,  objects  which,  if  chosen,  involve 
a  right  or  wrong  choice.  In  other  words,  moral  qualities  and 
relations  are  limited  to  the  person  and  his  personal  volitions^ 
and  cannot  be  affirmed  of  his  motives  or  reasons, 

(2)  That  the  volitions  may  be  judged  to  be  morally  right  or 
wrong,  they  must  be  measured   or  tried   by  some 
standard.     The  standard  by  which  they  are  tried  is  ^^I.J"*'' 
the  natural  capacities  of  the  agent.     "Our  percep-  ■*•*«»  wh«M 
tion  of  vice  and  ill-desert  arises  from  a  comparison  J^*,  Jut,, 
of   actions  with  the  nature  and   capacities  of  the  ■'•^  «PMi- 
agent"  (Butler,  Diss.^  II.).     Every  man,  so  far  as 
he  reflects  upon  his  several  desires  and  impulses,  knows  his 
nature  and  capacities,  knows  their  comparative  excellence,  in 
the  natural  good  ^  which  their  exercise  involves.     So  far  as  he 
compares  love  with  hatred,  self-sacrifice  with  self-service,  appe- 
tite with  the  higher  emotions,  he  knows  their  worth,  even  before 
they  are  controlled  by  the  will.     And  he  cannot  but  imagine 
what  he  might  be  and  enjoy  were  he  to  make  this  naturally 
better  morally  supreme.     He  cannot  turn  his  eye  inwards  with- 
out to  some  extent  forming  an  ideal  standard  derived  from  the 
range  of  his  actual  and  i)ossible  sensibilities  by  which  to  test 


^  "  In  the  natural  good"  let  it  be  observed,  which  the  exercise  of  any 
affection  involves.  Otherwise  we  should  suppose  the  child  to  have  first 
known  the  blessedness  of  moral  perfection  in  order  to  feel  its  authority  as 
daty.  But  the  child  has  had  experience  of  the  exercise  of  many  of  the 
kindly  and  loving  experiences  (as  pity,  kindliness,  magnanimity,  etc.) 
which  are  so  familiar  in  infant  life.  Out  of  any  of  these,  it  requires  little 
reflection  for  either  man  or  child  to  form  an  ideal  conception  of  the  bless- 
edness and  worth  which  lie  dormant  within,  and  wait  only  to  be  wakened 
by  the  life-giving  will.  It  is  in  a  twofold  and  eminent  sense  that  we  call 
•  the  law  of  duty  an  ideal  law.  It  is  ideal  not  only  when  it  is  contrasted 
with  the  imperfection  of  actual  achievement,  but  in  the  very  elements  of 
its  own  existence  (cf.  §§  G2,  G5). 
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and  Judge  his  volitions.  So  soon  as  he  compares  these  emotkniB, 
he  judges  the  one  to  be  better,  naturally  better,  than  the  other, 
even  before  he  has  allowed  or  repressed  either  by  his  wUl,  So  far 
as  he  compares  and  reflects  upon  what  he  is  cai)able  of  in  the 
better  of  these  impulses,  he  must  form  a  standard  of  ideal  good. 
This  standard  he  must  in  some  sense  desire  to  make  real  by  con- 
forming to  it  his  will.  If  he  desires  good  of  any  sort  by  an 
instinctive  impulse,  he  must  be  impelled  towards  that  good 
which  is  the  highest  and  best.  So  far  as  he  exercises  reason  or 
forecast,  there  must  spring  up  before  him  the  vision  of  ideal 
good,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  turned  into  fact.  So  soon  as  he 
looks  forward  into  the  future,  and  sees  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  he  cannot  but  propose  this 
ideal  to  himself  as  a  rule  for  his  future  volitions.  He  cannot 
do  otherwise  as  a  rational  being.  Thus,  by  combining  freedom 
with  self-consciousness,  man  becomes  a  law  to  himself  by  the 
necessities  of  his  own  being.  The  reflecting  man  must  neces- 
sarily become  the  law-giver  to  the  choosing  man.^ 

To  the  same  effect,  says  Bishop  Butler,  "  there  is  a  superior 
principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  in  every  man,  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  internal  principles  of  his  heart  as  well 
as  his  external  actions ;  which  passes  judgment  upon  himself 
thereon  ;  pronounces  detenninately  some  actions  to  l)e  in  them- 
selves just,  right,  and  good,  others  to  be  in  themselves  evil, 
wrong,  unjust;  which,  without  being  consulted,  without  being 
advised  with,  magisterially  exerts  itself,  and  approves  or  con- 
demns him  the  doer  of  these  accordingly,"  etc.  —  Sermons  on 
Human  Nature,  ii. 

§  54.  (3)  He  also  finds  the  end  or  design  for  which  he  exists 
in  the  constitution  and  capacities  of  his  being  which  we  have 
noticed.     So  soon  as  the  question  is  suggested  to  his  thoughts, 


1  Kant  tliiifl  cbaractrrizes  a  person:  — 

"  From  which  it  follows  that  a  person  is  subject  to  no  other  laws  than 
those  which  he  imi>oscs  on  himself."  —  Anfangs-Grunde  der  Rechts  Lchre* 
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**For  what  do  I  exist,  and  how  can  I  fulfil  the  end  of  my 
being?'*  he  cannot  but  answer,  '^In  choosing  the 
highest  object,  or  obeying  the  best  impulses,  which  .atinu  t^ 
my  nature  provides  for  or  makes  possible."     As  a  p^>**««  ■■ 
rational  being,  he  compares  and  classifies  the  phe-  the  ead  for 
Domena  of  his  inner  life.     He  refers  them  to  their  '^^}^  ** 
ori^ator  in  the  self  that  produces  them.     He  in- 
terprets the  working  of  these  forces  by  referring  to  the  condi- 
tions or  laws  under  which  they  act.     When  he  asks.  What  are 
(key  for?  for  what  end  do  they  exist  ?  or  for  what  are  they  created 
and  intended  ?  he  finds  the  answer  by  referring  to  the  highest  use 
which  is  within  his  knowledge  and  his  control.     His  first  answer 
would  be  the  predominance  of  the  best  impulses,  because  they  are 
known  to  be  naturally  best.     So  much  the  more,  if  this  product 
is  within  his  own  power,  and  entirely  beyond  the  interference  of 
any  other  agent,  —  so  much  the  more  distinctly,  —  must  such  an 
exercise  of  his  best  activities  be  owned  as  the  end  for  which  he 
exists  (cf .  Trexdelenburo,  Der  Widerstreit  zwischen  Kant  und 
Aristoteles  in  der  Etkik;  HUtorische  Beitrcige,  etc.,  dritter  Band, 
pp.  201,  202).     But  the  end  for  which  the  activities  of  our 
being  are  fitted,  so  soon  as  it  is  discerned,  is  at  once  accepted 
as  also  a  law  for  their  action,  whether  this  law  is  ol)eyed  by  a 
natural  necessity,  as  in  the  harmonious  activities  of  vegetable  or 
animal  life,  or  can  be  self-discerned  and  self-imposed  by  the 
intelligent  and  reflective  man.     A  force  of  any  sort,  whether 
natural  or  spiritual,  asserts  its  energy,  and  so  bespeaks  its  law- 
giving power  in  the  effects  which  it  brings  to  pass  :  hence  we  so 
often  interpret  the  forces  which  constitute  our  being  as  the  laws 
which  control  it.     More  readily  do  we  interpret  the  ends  for 
which  these  forces  conspire  as  internal  laws  which  we  cannot 
evade.     A  combination  of  forces  tending  towards   any  end, 
whether  within  or  without,  is  invested  with  augmented  energy. 
But,  when  such  forces  and  tendencies  are  self-discerned  by  the 
intelligent  spirit,  they  are  at  once  recognized   as   more   than 
nnoonscious  agencies :  they  enforce  themselves  at  once  as  rea- 
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8on{i})1c  law.  Indeed,  it  is  not  till  the  purpose  or  end  of  & 
existing  thin<r  is  asc^ertuineil,  that  its  nature  is  fully  uudcrstoo 
So  Kooii  as  this  puqnxse  is  discerned  as  supreme,  it  is  at  on 
accrptiHl  as  the  rightful  or  reasonable  law  of  its  acting,  whetl 
tills  acting  is  necessary  or  free.  Pre-eminently  is  this  true 
a  free  and  reflecting  being  who  knows  the  end  of  his  living  8( 
by  a  direct  and  conscious  insight  into  the  nature  and  degi 
of  the  good  which  he  can  pro(X)se  to  himself  as  the  law  of  1 
active  energy.  The  autliority  of  such  a  law  is  resistless,  sprii 
ing  out  of  his  very  nature,  and  discerned  by  his  reason,  beyo 
which  there  is  no  apiKol.  This,  he  it  remarked,  is  reached 
for  as  the  individual  is  related  to  himself.  The  other  appli( 
tious  of  the  category  of  design  present  themselves  with  wide 
ing  and  heightened  authority,  as  man's  relations  to  his  fello? 
to  the  physical  universe,  and  to  God,  are  discovered,  and  t 
ends  for  which  he  exists  are  seen  to  include  other  beings  in  t 
rational  harmony  and  order,  and  the  consequent  well-being, 
the  universe. 

§  55.   (1)  The  processes  analyzed  give  the  essential  elemei 
,-N«^  of  the  conception  of  moral  good,  and  enable  us 

reiiKen  of  nw     define   it   as  follows :   moral  good  is  the  volunla 

the  e^ementit  ^''^^'^'^  ^f  ^'*^  hufhetit  natural  good  2^8sible  to  ma 
of  moral  good  as  known  to  himself  and  by  himself  and  Uiierprct 
as  the  end  of  his  existence  and  ac/et'i7i>«.  T 
activity  must  be  voluntary  if  it  involves  responsibility.  ] 
relations  to  the  several  capacities  of  man's  being  must 
known  by  himself,  and  accepted  as  the  end  of  his  existence,  ai 
imix)sed  as  the  law  of  his  activity.  Otherwise  it  cannot 
discovered  and  enforced  independently  of  external  aid  a 
authority.  External  relations  and  influences  assist  to  the  d 
covery  of  those  relations,  but  they  cannot  originate  thei 
All  that  they  can  do,  when  they  arc  most  eflflcient,  is  to  din 
and  excite  the  mind  to  an  earlier  and  easier  reflection.  Th 
can  simply  inform  the  man  what  he  will  find  if  he  looks,  a 
furnish  the  language  in  which  he  can  clothe  his  own  discovers 
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(5)  The  processes  described  can  be  performed  at  a  very  early 
age.     As  has  abeady  been  said,  whatever  view  is  ^^^  j^^^ 
taken  of  the  moral  relations,  or  the  steps  or  acts  proeewM  can 
by  which  they  are  gained,  it  is  invariably  allowed  .^  ui  early 


that  the  mind  must  reflect  upon  its  voluntary  acts  in 
order  to  judge  of  them  as  right  or  wrong,  and  even  to  under- 
stand these  words ;  and  this  whether  the  rule  is  given  by  an 
intuition,  an  instinct,  the  categorical  imperative,  or  the  moral 
sense.  Whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  standard, 
all  agree  that  the  child  must  regard  its  own  activities  with 
discriminating  self-inspection  in  order  to  compare  and  judge 
them  by  a  moral  rule.  But,  if  the  child  is  capable  of  this  self- 
inspection,  in  order  to  apply  the  rule,  it  may  use  the  same 
self-inspection,  that  it  may  discover  the  rule  in  its  own  natural 
capacities  for  higher  and  lower  good. 

That  the  child  is  capable  of  the  processes  which  we  have 
supposed,  is  evident  still  further  from  the  methods  employed  by 
parents  and  teachers  to  awaken  children  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  import  of  moral  distinctions.  That  this  knowledge  cannot 
be  imparted  by  instruction  or  authority  has  already  been  ai*gued 
(§§  41-4G).  One  might  as  reasonably  contend  that  the  element- 
ary conceptions  of  pure  geometry  can  be  imparted,  by  mere 
testimony,  as  the  elementary  conceptions  of  ethics. 

That  parents  and  teachers  can  and  do  ronse  the  rainds  of  children  to 
the  apprehension  of  moral  relations  will  not  be  disputed.  By 
"what  method  ?  Invariably  by  a  method  which  leads  to  in-  -  childhood. 
telligent  self-inspection  ;  technically  speaking,  to  a  process  of 
an  observing  self-consciousness  of  the  powers  and  capacities  of  their  inner 
being.  When  the  mother  would  awaken  or  stimulate  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  the  child,  she  invariably  asks.  Was  tliere  not  a  better  activity  of 
your  nature  which  you  could  have  called  into  exercise  ?  Would  not  self- 
sacrificing  or  self-imparting  love  have  been  better  than  self-appropriating 
desire,  when  these  two  came  in  conflict?  Is  not  appetite  denied,  i.e.,  dis- 
placed by  a  higher  impulse,  better  than  appetite  slavishly  or  selfishly 
obeyed?  As  the  child  res^ionds  when  convince<l,  or  assents  oven  more 
eloquently  by  silence,  it  shows  that  it  has  followeil  the  challenging  inquiry 
by  turning  its  eye  inward  to  compare  for  itself  the  higher  with  the  inferior 
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iJToofl ;  or,  as  it  lifts  its  cyo  affain  to  meet  the  Marching  eye  of  parent  or 
nu alitor,  it  h1iow8  liy  its  altered  expression  what  it  has  found  within.  In* 
(lei'd,  we  may  uliiiust  say  that  the  dawning  and  progressive  activity  of 
ethical  8elf<<'f)iiKi.>i(>UMni:ss  may  be  discemiHl  in  the  new  expression  which 
tho  (>ye  of  infaiiry  uhmiiuu'S  when  it  makes  its  first  experiences  of  res^ioD- 
silih*  HiOf-aetivity  and  jud;pui'iit.  The  e^'e  of  man^'  animals  is  penetrating 
and  a<.'tivo :  the  eye  of  others  is  singularly  human  and  afFectiouate.  In 
man  alone  does  it  manifest  the  self-judging  and  introverted  expression 
which  is  too  often  also  self-condemning  or  self-excusing. 

§  56.  This  process  of  self- Judgment  may  begin  with  the 
Are  COB-  chikVs  rudimentary  life,  and  be  mcUured  and  trained 
tissed  sft^r  icith  the  dev€lo2>ment  of  its  jx>u:er8.  So  soon  as  the 
lato  BBB-  infant  can  distinguish  between  the  natural  desirable- 
hood.  jjj»gg  Qf  ^^.^j  emotions,  or  springs  of  action,  he  can 

di8tii)<xuish  them,  when  brou<zlit  in  conflict,  as  morally  good  or 
evil.  The  conflicting  and  contrasted  impulses  may  be  the 
siinph^st  couccivablo,  —  only  two  contending  impulses  to  self- 
sjicrilicc  or  self-indulg(»nce,  to  love  or  hate,  such  as  early  and 
often  contend  within  the  breast  of  the  child.  If  the  child 
reflects  at  all,  he  cannot  but  know  that  the  one  is  or  would  be 
the  better  use  of  his  lowers  than  the  rival. 

"  Early  he  perceives 
Within  himself  a  measure  and  a  rule, 
AVhifh  tt>  iho  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply, 
That  shines  fur  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankind." 

TAe  Excursion  J  book  iv. 

The  ideally  good  is  no  sooner  known  —  usually,  i.e.,  the  pos- 
sibly better,  —  tiian  it  is  applied  as  a  measure  of  the  actual 
attainments.  As  the  chiUrs  conceptions  of  the  possibilities  of 
his  nature  enlarge,  just  so  rapidly  docs  the  standanl  of  moral 
goodness  rise.  jNIan  can  scM)ner  part  with  his  shadow  when  he 
stands  in  the  open  sunlight,  than  lie  can  shake  off  or  lose  sight 
of  that  ideal  of  duty  which  he  Ihids  in  his  own  capacities  of 
good  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  reflective  judgment. 
The  law  proposed  by  self- reflecting  reason  is  indeed 'aw  ideal 
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fair.  It  presents  what  is  possible,  not  what  is  actually  achiered. 
The  inner  law-giver  imagines  what  he  might  be, 
l>efore  he  affirms  what  he  is.  But  this  presents  no  ot  lav,  b 
difficulty.  On  any  view  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  moral  relations,  they  must  be  regarde<l  as  ideal,  and  not 
as  necessarily  actual  (§  2)  :  indeed,  herein  is  their  glory,  ami 
their  (wwer  to  elevate  and  transform.  No  man  would  confess 
that  the  standard  by  which  he  judges  the  actual  in  himself  or 
his  fellow-men  is  transcribed  from  the  actual  realizations  of 
either.  This  were  to  lower  ideal  and  moral  law  to  man's  defec- 
tive achievements.  But,  though  the  law  is  ideal,  it  is  founded 
on  solid  fact ;  it  is  derived  from  the  capacities  of  our  being,  the 
end  and  use  for  which  we  exist  and  hold  our  place  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  universe,  and  the  purposes  of  the  living  God.  It 
is  one  thing  to  have  an  ideal  which  has  no  known  and  necessary 
relations  to  the  actual,  and  to  find  it  and  be  forced  to  use  it, 
we  know  not  why,  by  instinct  or  impulse,  and  the  like ;  and 
altogether  another  to  find  its  basis  in  the  actual  capacities 
which  are  provided  in  man's  nature.  In  the  latt<'r  case  alone 
do  we  find  the  ideal  in  the  really  possible,  and  for  this  reason  is 
such  an  ideal  wholly  rational.  We  also  find  it  in  tiie  end  or 
design  for  which  we  exist,  and  therefore  we  use  it  as  the 
measure  of  our  beings'  perfection. 

^57.  Thus  far  have  we  confined  our  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively  to  man's  relations   to  himself;   i.e.,  to  the 
workings  of  his  nature,  were  we  to  suppose  that  he  m^*,  „i^ 


existed  alone.     Such  a  view  limits  very  narrowly  **o«»toiiii 

fcU«irs. 

the  range  of  man's  duties,  as,  indeed,  of  his  ex[x»ri- 
ences  and  knowledge  of  every  kind.  In  onler  to  expand  this 
range,  he  must  know  that  his  fellows  arc  moral  Ijcings  like 
himself,  under  the  same  moral  law,  and  designed  for  the  same 
perfection.  How  does  he  know  this  ?  We  answer.  The  same 
indications  which  show  his  fellows  to  l»e  human  prove  tbem  to 
be  moral  also.  If  my  fellow-men  are  like  me  in  being  men,* 
they  are  like  me  in  being  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  voluntary 
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action,  in  proposing  to  themselves  the  same  ends,  and  judging 
of  themselvos  by  the  same  standards.  They  exist  for  the  same 
ends  with  myself,  —  the  voluntary  realization  of  the  same  per- 
fection. They  togetlicr  constitute  a  social  whole  in  the  adapta- 
tions of  their  nature  to  a  moral  organism,  under  the  economy 
of  reason  and  of  God.  If  this  is  so,  the  well-being  of  each  is 
not  only  compatible  witli,  but  is  conducive  to,  the  well-being  of 
all  the  otliers.  If  tlie  voluntary  recognition  of  the  good  of  my 
fellow-man  is  the  noblest  use  of  my  own  nature,  then  the 
reciprocal  return  of  benevolence  from  him  to  me  blesses  him 
as  well  as  myself.  If  I  believe  in  an  orderly  or  rationally 
constituted  system  or  society  of  beings  like  myself,  as  I  most 
in  order  to  have  any  reasoned  or  scientific  knowledge  of  them 
at  all,  I  must  believe  that  the  best  good  of  each  is  conducive 
to  and  compatible  with  the  best  good  of  all  together,  and  that, 
whenever  I  sacrifice  for  the  wliole,  I  must  achieve  my  highest 
good,  not  only  in  the  inward  experiences  of  benevolence,  but 
in  the  external  or  corporeal  acts  to  which  these  impel,  and  to 
their  results  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  To  desire  my 
own  well-being  is  necessary  and  right,  because  I  thereby  secure 
the  end  for  which  I  exist.  To  sacrifice  my  private  and  separate 
good  when  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  good  of  others  is  also  right, 
because  ray  highest  good  in  an  orderly  universe  of  moral  beings 
can  never  conflict  with  the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  this  is  a  still  higher  good  and  nobler  end. 

If  the  relations  of  man  to  nature,  as  well  as  to  his  fellows, 
may  be  interpreted  in  their  possibilities  and  their 
moral  Ian  cnds,  wc  reasonably  assume  that  moral  ends  are 
provided  for.  g^preme  over  l)oth  nature  and  man.  If  we  raise 
our  thoughts  still  higher,  and  recognize  each  individual,  as  also 
society  and  nature,  as  the  work  of  a  jwrsonal  creator,  for  the 
manifestation  and  fulfilment  of  definite  and  consistent  purposes 
in  a  coherent  and  rational  universe,  we  shall  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  moral  ends  are  not  only  supreme,  but  that  they 
express  the  will  and  law  of  God. 
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§  58.  We  gather  and  recapitulate  the  results  of  our  analysis 
as  follows  :  moral  relations  are  discerned  by  finding  nefMit^im- 
and  applying  the  rule  or  measure  of  voluntary  action,  *^«»« 
which  is  furnished  by  the  nature  of  man  when  this  activity  is 
judged  as  i-elated  to  the  end  of  his  existence.  That  voluntary 
activity  which  proposes  this  supreme  end  is  morally  right :  that 
which  falls  short  of  it  is  morally  wrong.  The  object  of  choice 
to  the  will  is  not  itself  morally  right  or  wrong.  The  motive 
cannot  be  itself  a  choice.  The  best  natural  impulse  or  desire 
which  the  occasion  calls  for  or  admits  must  be  made  supreme ; 
that  is,  the  object  which  involves  such  a  desire  must  be  chosen. 
A  morally  good  choice  is  a  choice  that  selects  or  prefers  the 
best  end  possible  to  the  nature  of  man ;  in  other  words,  the  best 
natural  good.  Bonum  mentis  naturale  qtium  eat  voluntarixim^ 
fit  honum  morale.  That  our  purposes  should  possibly  fail  of 
these  ends  is  an  incident  of  that  exercise  of  the  voluntary 
power  which  is  necessary  to  moral  responsibility.  That  man 
should  be  able  to  find  the  norm  of  his  activity  in  himself  follows 
from  his  being  self-conscious  and  rational.  As  self-conscious, 
he  understands  the  relative  excellence  of  the  impulses  which 
his  nature  provides  for,  and  the  supreme  end  to  which  his 
nature  points.  As  rational,  and  capable  of  self-direction,  he 
must  propose  to  himself  the  best  as  the  norm  or  aim  of  his 
impulses,  whenever  these  are  made  voluntary,  and  must  inva- 
riably impose  this  on  his  will  as  its  law.  When  any  choice  is 
made,  as  self-conscious  he  must  try  and  test  the  quality  of  this 
activity  by  the  rule  or  test  which  he  finds  in  his  own  capacities ; 
and,  as  the  result  of  the  comparison,  he  must  discern  the  act 
as  morally  right  or  morally  wrong.  After  having  thus  evolved 
these  conceptions,  he  uses  them  to  try  all  subsequent  choices 
and  acts.  He  need  not  stay  to  analyze  the  newly  discovered 
conception.  He  may  not  even  know  that  it  can  be  analyzed. 
He  simply  asks,  How  can  the  concept  be  correctly  applied  as  a 
role  or  measure  of  conduct  ?  Moreover,  his  first  finished  and 
distinct  experience  of  right  or  wrong  activity  is  attended  by 
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the  conviction  that  moral  good  is  saperior  to  all  other  good,  and 
moral  evil  surpasses  all  other  evil,  and  both  are  of  supreme 
importance  as  the  highest  and  most  consummate  forms  of 
human  activity. 

§  69.  Wo  have  followed  tlins  far  the  method  of  analyslB,  in  order  that  we 
might  discover  the  several  elements,  both  psychological  and 
tto  '^  d  ^  metaphysical,  which  are  respectively  presentas  the  conditions 
lyathMb.  ^'  constituents  of  the  scM^alled  ethical  processes  and  prod- 
ucts. We  need  only  reverse  the  order,  to  discover  how 
>oth  processes  and  products  are  built  up  from  the  elements  of  both  de- 
scriptions. It  will  be  conceded  that  these  processes  are  performed,  and 
their  products  are  evolved,  by  moral  beings  only;  and  that  moral  beings 
are  necessarily  endowed  with  intelligence,  sensibility,  and  will.  They  are 
also  limited  to  psychical  states,  being  applied  to  bodily  acts  only  whenerer 
and  so  far  as  these  express  spiritual  feelings  and  purposes.  These  ele- 
ments and  conditions  of  the  ethical  states  and  acts  are  essential  to  the 
imiK)rt  of  ethical  concepts  ;  so  far,  at  least,  tliat  these  must  be  defined  as 
acts  or  states  of  rational,  emotional,  and  voluntary  beings. 

All  this  being  granted  by  the  advocates  of  all  the  theories  with  which 
wo  are  at  present  concerned,  the  question  which  would  seem  to  present 
itself  to  such  persons  would  be  simply  this :  given  this  complex  psycho* 
logical  substratum  for  all  the  so-called  ethical  qualities  of  human  actions 
which  are  thus  complexly  analyzed  and  defined,  is  it  as  simple  concepts, 
or  as  the  products  of  these  i>aychological  endowments,  that  they  manifest 
the  end  for  which  man  exists  ?  And  is  it  as  simple,  or  complex,  that  they 
find  a  place  for  the  voluntary  realization  or  failure  of  this  end,  when 
recognized,  and  thus  provide  for  those  emotions  which  are  confessedly 
present  in  all  ethical  experiences  ?  It  is  conceded  by  all,  that  the  relation 
of  purpose  or  final  cause  is  essential  to  any  satisfactory  ethical  theory. 
It  remains  to  show  in  what  way  this  end,  when  apprehended  by  self- 
consciousness,  necessarily  becomes  invested  with  the  authority  of  law  to 
the  will,  and  also  the  ground  of  self-approbation,  obligation,  and  merit. 
If  this  analysis  is  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  ethical  relations  are  in  some 
sense  conditioned  upon  a  complex  of  psychological  endowments.  If  this 
is  so,  these  elements  must  enter  into  our  definition  of  these  relations,  and 
we  accept  the  analysis  as  the  solution  of  this  much-vexed  question. 

The  fact  cannot  escape  the  thoughtful  reader,  that  end,  and  adapta- 
tion, and  design,  and  even  God,  are  assumed  as  categories 
RelatloD  to      qJ  thougiit  in  our  explanation  of  the  nature  of  moral  relations 
d  th    loffl-    ^  originally  developed  and  reflectively  formulated  in  and  to 
eal  theory.        ^^^^  human  mind.    The  same  is  equally  obvious  in  the  expla- 
nation given  of  the  corresponding  emotions,  particularly  that 
of  obligation  (cf .  §§  62-05).    This  should  occasion  no  surprise  to  one  who 
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reflects  that  no  school  of  psychologists  can  dispense  with  some  sort  of  a 
priori  metaphysics,  not  even  the  positivists.  Even  they  can  neither 
connect,  nor  interpret,  nor  practically  apply,  their  so-called  positive  phe- 
nomena, except  by  the  aid  of  the  categories  of  succession  and  similarity. 
The  evolutionists  draw  more  heavily  than  any  school  upon  an  assumed 

"  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

The  force  which  thus  moves  and  is  moved  is  not  by  their  own  concessions 
"  unknowable,"  at  least  so  far  as  its  self-developing  power  is  concerned. 

Should  it  be  said,  if  this  is  granted  or  assumed,  then  ethics  must  in  the 
last  analysis  be  resolved  into  theology,  and  the  interpretation  and  discov- 
ery of  the  moral  law  must  involve  the  distinct  recognition  of  God  as  giving 
it  reality  and  authority,  we  reply.  This  is  no  more  true  in  ethics  than  it  is 
in  physics.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  moral  categories  must 
be  analyzed  and  applied  with  a  distinct  apprehension  of  their  completed 
import  in  order  to  their  control  over  the  intellect  and  feelings.  If  a  man 
i;oes  so  far  as  to  know  that  his  inmost  nature,  by  its  inmost  forces,  works 
for  righteousness,  individually  or  socially,  he  can  understand  the  reality 
and  authority  of  the  moral  law  which  his  own  nature  reveals,  whether  or 
not  he  recognizes  "  a  power  not  himself,"  behind  it.  It  does  not  follow, 
that  because  the  recognition  of  design,  or  of  a  purpose  involving  authority 
or  law,  involves  faith  in  the  living  God,  when  all  its  implications  are 
"  evolved,"  that  therefore  ethics  must  necessarily  imply  the  distinct  and 
constant  recognition  of  a  theology.  And  yet  it  may  be  true  that  a  reflec- 
tive analysis  of  our  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  may  show  that 
it  logically  implies  faith  in  God,  as  truly  as  our  faith  in  its  natural  order 
implies  faith  in  a  divine  Architect.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
modem  ethical  speculation  is  this,  —  that,  as  we  are  challenged  step  by 
step  to  give  account  of  our  faith  in  duty,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  more 
and  more  distinctly  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  spiritual  rather  than  a 
materialistic  metaphysics  of  the  universe  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  a  theis- 
tic  rather  than  an  agnostic  philosophy.  The  distinct  recognition  of  this 
truth  gives  gre&t  value  and  interest  to  such  a  treatise  as  Professor  T.  H. 
Green's  "  Prolegomena  of  Ethics  "  i  (Oxford,  1884). 

1  Cf.  ITie  Grammar  of  Assent,  by  J.  P.  Newman,  4th  ed.,  pp.  108-110  ; 
Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Theism,  by  William  George  Wabd,  London, 
1884,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95  sqq.;  Christianity  and  Morality,  by  Henry  Wace,  M:A., 
lect.  iii.  (first  course);  Righteousness  a  Personal  Relation,  London,  1877;  The 
Relation  between  Ethics  and  Religion,  by  Jambs  Mabtinbau,  London,  1883. 


) 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   MORAL  FEELINGS. 

§  CO.  TiiR  moral  feelings  or  sentiments  need  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  theory  which  asks  to  be  received.     It  is 

Place  of  the  j       j  j 

eaotioBi  in  not  enough  that  the  univcrsallj  recognized  ethical 
M  ethical  conceptions  should  Ije  explained.  The  sentiments  or 
emotions  which  are  distinctively  etliical  must  also  he 
accounted  for.  Those  theories  which  find  these  relations  to  be 
original  categories  in  the  soul,  also  find  the  ethical  emotions  to 
be  original  and  peculiar  experiences.  The  connection  of  the 
moral  emotions  with  the  moral  judgments  they  do  not  attempt 
to  explain.  Indeed,  by  the  very  terms  of  every  one  of  these 
theories  its  advociites  are  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  con- 
nect judgment  with  emotion,  or  emotion  with  judgment.  Each 
accepts,  as  already  furnished,  three  classes  of  original  elements 
or  data:  viz.,  certain  relations  discerned,  or  concepts  appre- 
hended by  the  intellect ;  certain  emotions  felt  or  experienced 
by  the  sensibility ;  and  the  constant  and  necessary  conjunction 
of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  the  explication,  if  successful,  of 
the  one  by  the  other,  or  the  combination  of  the  two  as  natural 
and  necessaiy,  so  far  forth  strengthens  the  theory  which  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  explaining  some  connection  between  the 
two.  We  proceed  to  show  how  the  discernment  or  develop- 
ment of  moral  relations  by  the  processes  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  necessarily  involves  and  accounts  for  those  sentiments 
and  emotions  which  are  universally  recognized  as  moral. 
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§  61.  (1)  Prominent  among  these  emotions  are  the  feelings  of 
self-approval  and  self-reproach.  It  is  obvious,  that,  ,^.  pwU* 
if  man  is  naturally  pleased  with  any  form  of  natural  of  Mif-Ap- 
good,  he  must  necessarily  approve  or  be  pleased  with  J|JJ!,e-*" 
its  originator.  If  he  is  ofifended  and  repelled  by  an  p«>«*» 
evil  efifect  to  himself,  he  must  be  offended  by  its  cause.  If  this 
cause  or  originator  is  a  person,  i.e.,  an  intelligent  and  volun- 
tary producer  of  this  good  or  evil,  he  must  pre-eminently  love  or 
be  displeased  with  that  person.  The  feeling,  whether  of  love 
or  hate,  toward  a  personal  cause  of  good  or  evil  to  one's  self,  is 
different  in  quality  and  intensity  from  any  feelings  towards  an 
impersonal  thing,  whether  it  be  animate  or  inanimate.  The 
feelings  of  persons  towards  persons  in  any  relation,  almost 
refuse  to  be  classed  with  the  feelings  of  persons  towards  im- 
personal agents.  Man,  as  a  voluntary  being,  is  capable  of 
originating  good  or  evil  to  himself.  As  such,  he  can  be  and 
he  is  the  sole  cause  of  whatever  good  or  evil  comes  from  the 
impulses  and  affections  which  he  makes  supreme.  As  the 
originator  of  such  good  or  evil  by  himself  to  himself,  his  feel- 
ings rise  to  a  higher  tone.  He  must  approve  and  love  himself, 
or  disapprove  and  hate  himself,  with  a  quality  and  intensity 
that  are  peculiar.^  Both  these  affections  of  self-favor  or  dis- 
favor to  himself  must  in  their  nature  and  experience  be  unique, 
both  as  they  are  personal  affections,  and  as  the  person  is  at  once 
the  giver  and  receiver  of  the  love  or  hatred.  The  fact  that 
man,  by  his  double  nature,  at  once  gives  and  receives,  admin- 
isters and  suffers,  causes  these  correlated  emotions  to  be  the 
most  desired  and  dreaded  of  human  experiences,  the  strongest 
motives  of  human  action,  —  the  most  blessed  of  Joys,  or  the 
most  bitter  of  inward  pains.     These  joys  and  pains  deepen  and 

1  1^  ydp  ol  fiiyovvTec  i^ol  nvpiToic  daicvofuvoi  tuv  irovrd  naaxotn-uv  l^udev 
iird  tcaCfiOTOC  i^  Kpifuvc  /m^Xov  evox^ovvrm  koH  kokiov  Jtxovaiv  *  olnj^  iXaipporepa^ 
ixti  rd  Tvjcnpii  rd/Q  ^ima/g  Stmep  Jt^udtv  int^po/iivac '  rd  6e  **  obrti^  ifiol  riJv  aiXXog 
iwaiTtoc  u^'eyt^  abrdc"  ticioptivobfuvov  role  ufM(mjvofjiivol^  MoOev  l^  uvtov 
papimpov  woUi  t^  alaxpv  ^  dXyeow.  —  Plutabch  de  Tixin, 
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grow  more  intense  as  the  emotions  and  preferences  which  ocer 
sion  them  become  more  positive  and  clear  in  view  of  the  mai- 
fold  relations  which  thej  hold  to  the  individual  himseL',  and 
the  persons  with  whom  he  is  connected. 

The  self-produced  good  and  evil  in  this  case,  be  it  observed, 
are  not  gain  and  loss  in  the  form  of  adventitious  good,  or  good 
received  from  without ;  but  they  are  the  good  or  evil  which  are 
involved  in  the  very  exercise  of  the  affections  or  desires.  The 
good  springs  up  from  within.  It  is  not  a  good  of  condition, 
passively  received  from  without,  or  added  by  way  of  reward, 
but  good  of  emotion  within,  which  finds  the  joy  of  a  self- 
bestowed  and  self-received  reward  or  punishment  in  the  very 
exercise  of  the  best  impulses  or  affections.  So  far,  we  have  to 
do  with  self -approbation  and  self-reproach  J 

§  G2.  (2)  The  feeling  of  obligation  comefe  next  in  order.    This 

is  often  styled  the  judgment,  of  obligation,  and  so 

tion.  Feel-     Often  that  some  acute  philosophers  seem  almost  to 

inffftDd  question  whether  the  word  oven  suggests  an  emo- 

Jodgment.  / 

tion.  The  question  is  fair  and  reasonable.  With 
which  does  the  experience  begin,  —  with  an  emotion,  or  a  judg- 
ment? This  uncertainty  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  feeling  is  usually  referred  to  some  act  of  duty,  —  often  to 
an  external  act,  which  is  recognized  as  one  which  ought  to  be 
done,  —  the  relation  in  such  cases  being  transferred  from  the 
doer  to  his  deed.  Another  reason  is  found  in  the  fact,  as  we 
shall  soon  explain,  that  the  elementary  feeling  of  obligation  is 
very  often  re-enforced  by  the  authority  of  other  persons, 
although  it  originates  in  the  autiiority  of  ourselves  as  law-givers 
or  judges  over  against  ourselves. 

The  sense   of  obligation  which  we  seek  to  explain  is  that 

which  occurs  in  its  most  elementary  form,  —  the 
Ury  reeling  form  which  is  experienced  by  the  soul  within  itself, 
coBsidered       without  reference  to   any  command   from  without 

We  explain  it  thus :  we  notice  first,  that,  as  the 
feelings  of  self-approval  and  self-reproach  follow  the  right  or 
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wrong  voluntary  activity,  so  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  choose^ 
or  reject,  to  do  or  avoid,  precedes  such  activity.     As  self-     v 
approval  and  self-reproach  are  at  once  the  most  exquisite  o'^^Al 
pleasures  or  pains,  whenever  and  as  soon  as  the  activity  as  yet^'oJV 
not  decided  is  proposed  to  the  voluntary  by  the  reflecting  sel^^T^ 
for  its  election,  it  ia  enforced  by  tlie    self-approval    or  self4f^^X^ 
reproach  which  is  known  will  certainly  follow.     As  these  emi^f^t^L 
tions  are  the  most  valued  and  the  most  dreaded,  they  constitut^i^^^. 
the  strongest  motives  by  which  a  man  can  be  bound  or  held  to.  p-  x,^ 
right  activity ;  and,  as  they  are  the  most  disinterested  of  feel-rf^ 
ings,  they  are  altogether  incapable  of  any  selfish  taint.     TMf  T^  s 
sense  or  sentiment  of  obligation,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  limited ^^^  <^ 
to  a  choice  or  action  not  3'et  achieved,  when  thought  of  as  ideal     ^^ 
and  future.     The  sense  of  obligation,  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
term,  always  imports  a  future  activity,  —  an  activity  as  yet  not 
chosen  or  executed.     It  is  only  in  a  secondary  way  that  we  say 
of  the  actual  past,  " I  ought  to  have  done  it,"  or,  "I  did  what 
I  ought." 

The  sense  or  sentiment  of  obligation,  as  men  ordinarily  ex-^ 
perience  and  interpret  it,  is  the  feeling  which   is  ,  . ,.  t-wP^TS. 
occasioned  by  the  apprehended  favor  or  disfavor  of  wards  mperVc^^rj^ 
our  fellow-men,  usually  occupying  the  place  of  natu-  "**"'       *V     *^ 
ral  superiors  or  rulers.     With  this  feeling  may  be  more  or  less  ^^^J 
obscurely  blended  and  symbolized  our  own  self-approval  or  8elf-5^  ,Z^ 
reproach.     But  not  a  few  theorists  who  undertake  to  analyze^>^^ 
the  sentiment  resolve  the  whole  of  it  into  tlie  hope  or  fear  of/^^   ^ 
the  complacency  or  displeasui^  of  another  person,  and  constnlct  '^^C 
their  entire  ethical  theory  upon  this  basis.  ^f'^^ 

We  have  already  emphasized  the  ix)int  that  the  sentiment  ?  ,^ 
which  we  desire  to  detect  and  define  is  the  feeling  which  has  its  S 
source  and  root  within  the  individual  soul.  It  is  worth  noti- 
cing, that,  in  each  of  the  cases  supposed,  we  have  to  do  with 
some  person  who  ia  tJie  ohliger.  In  the  first  ca^e  the  person 
with  whom  we  are  confronted  is  our  Creator,  or  one  or  many  of 
our  fellow-mexi  promisiDg  theur  favor,  or  threatening  its  loss ; 


f7 


^*f*^^.  art:  iu£w>«i  ifSaiBi  *£  mmaxmni  ■*—*■■"—* 

/  J\im  A  »  bt^  -iKlA.  iifwr  iwtw>3fiwiB.tm.  lod  RftMnoa  sr  fsDj 
y  ji^t^j^^A,     y»i  t^^m  a*  kw  ia  fa£hr  xvue  to  a  cuafifete  sad 

4Cn>Ui^£  iitM-iDtaa^tm  'A  muoi  zowi  cr  t-ruL  «df-^i(«vrsl  and 

tA  L»  f<rW]i/'U.  lU'l  tbt  <brkital  and  bcM  dnutfed  o<  bis  f«9i^ 

n*  f.  iQjt  ^tyxtifi  ii<X  M)r}<Ti*e  in.  Fit^  rA  alL  it  i*  rorthj  of 
fcMfiiH.  i^Ai/K  th^  the  nr'Tjenitkia  of  aaT  fofce  as  acting 
m^Ur  Uw  wfUiin  ijot  am  f«it^.  of  itaeif  iniestB  tfak  fort«  witb 
«  wj^v^l  aicJ  r^uti<3W  auitiiMntj.  W«  caiidM  Lot  respood  lo  tt 
Willi  r"*|ri-'4  owl  iwrTitice.  It  is  dm  oandreB  fnnung  m 
Jaw  fit  imn'-him  ariAtnnlj  or  in  opnce.  but  oorselTCs  meet^ 
ilif(  »  law  iiiijtMt^i  u\iija  Da  by  oar  ininoat  naloiv.  Any  force 
Mf'tif^'T  UhWi  Mtrwrlren,  wl>etber  it  mda  from  witboot,  like  the 
tmo  '/r  tlw  wrwl.  Iff  wella  op  from  within  the  mysteiiotn  springs 
(/f  '/<ir  iiiit^  lir«,  awakens  oar  respect.  The  recognitkHi  of  an 
a/4lvtl.)r  M  (rtMr  f'A'  which  oar  naane  is  Gtted.  involves  an  aa- 
U^rrMy  atill  hi;;lM:r,  \M:esuuie  it  commends  itself  to  oar  reverence 
t'/r  rnl>"tial  t/TtWr.  It  is  not  oar  caprice  that  imposes  this 
auttfffily,  luA  Mir  voluntary  will,  nor  any  single  impolse  or 
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desire,  but  our  nature  as  a  whole,  in  the  mutual  adaptation  of  all 
its  impulses,  and  their  harmonious  working  with  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  It  is  not  a  mere  blind  force,  or  combination 
of  forces,  but  an  adjustment  that  is  rational  in  its  adaptation, 
and  working  for  the  highest  ends  known  or  conceivable  by  us.* 
There  is  no  authority  more  majestic  than  that  of  self-conviction 
concerning  our  capacities  as  revealing  our  destined  functions, 
when  enforced  by  self-approbation  or  self-reproach.  If  the 
action  is  our  own,  and  the  law  is  self-imposed  by  the  discern- 
ment of  the  consenting  reason,  our  anticipated  self-approval  or 
self-reproach  obliges  or  binds  us,  as  nothing  else  can,  by  a 
triple  bond  to  voluntary  allegiance  to  duty. 

§  63.  We  have  said  already  that  the  feeling  of  obligation, 
as  men  ordinarily  experience  and   recognize  it,  is  ^    ,.  .   ^ 

Not  IinitMl 

rarely  limited  to  man's  self-imposed  or  personal  toomrfeUow- 
commands  or  prohibitions.  As  men  meet  one  an-  **"* 
other  in  society,  so  soon  as  their  favor  and  dislike  are  known 
by  the  necessary  operations  of  human  nature  to  Ife  in  wait  for 
the  right  and  wrong  purposes  and  actions  of  their  fellows,  this 
anticipated  favor  or  displeasure  usually  re-enforces  the  ele- 
mentary feeling  of  obligation  by  which  the  man  enforces  the 
law  of  duty  upon  himself. 

Most  men,  also,  in  some  form  and  to  some  extent,  extend 
their  thoughts  beyond  their  kind,  and  lift  them  above  ^fft^  ,p  i^ 
nature,  and  recognize  some  sort  of  a  "tendency  ®«^ 
not  themselves  working  for  righteousness."  So  soon  as  they 
do  this,  and  recognize  the  law  of  duty  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Supreme,  the  feeling  of  obligation  is  at  once  re-enforced  by 
the  anticipated  favor  or  displeasure  of  some  power  or  person 
who  "  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things." 


1  "  Von  diesen  Punkten  geht  die  strenge,  unnachgiebige  Forderung  des 
sittlichen  aas,  Jenes  kategorische  Soli,  das  an  das  besondere  und  an  den 
Theil  ergehend  von  einem  Willen  aiisfliesst  wenn  man  anders  die  Quelle 
des  Soil  vom  bedingten  ins  unbedingte  verfolgt."  — A.  Trbndblbnbubg: 
HUt.  BeUrdge  zur  Philosophie,  Band  iii.,  vi.  (2),  pp.  201-203. 
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§  G4.  Id  tlic  onlerof  time,  the  human  mind  firet  understands 
ObiiirfttioB  ^y  obligation  some  constraint  imjKMed  by  the  com- 
•riiriBAiiy  mand  of  another.  To  the  child  the  judgment,  "I 
Claim  of  outi;ht  to  do  or  refrain  from  this  or  that,"  signifies, 
uoth«r.  njy  parent  or  teacher  commands  me,  and  will  punish 
me  if  I  fail  or  offend :  the  magistrate,  or  the  oommunity,  or 
God,  commands  or  forbids,  and  will  reward  or  punish.  In 
this  sense  it  is  eminently  true  that  obligation  supposes  an 
obliger,  and  signifies  ^'a  violent  motive  resulting  from  the  com- 
mand of  another."  Such  words  as  ''to  owe,"  **to  be  bound,*' 
and  tlieir  equivalents,  are  largely  derived  from  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man,  that  involve  force  and  command  on  the 
one  side,  and  fear  and  compulsion  on  the  other.  If  we  collate 
in  the  English,  the  French,  or  the  German  languages  the 
prominent  words  tliat  express  or  imply  the  relation  of  obliga- 
tion, we  sliall  find  that  they  were  all  originally  the  relations  of 
man  to  man,  as  of  cliild  or  servant,  or  debtor  or  subject. 

These  external  rehitions  furnish  the  vocabulary  for  the  in- 
ternal authority  of  man  over  himself,  but  do  not  for 
•jMboUzM  ^^*^^  reason  either  originate  or  explain  the  relation 
ftnd  RorffMtfl    iuelf ,  nor  the  ground  of  it,  nor  even  the  history  of 

the  Interaal.  .  ■.  i  i        i  i 

its  progressive  and  complete  development  to  the 
analytic  consciousness.  While  in  time  our  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  external  precedes  that  of  the  internal,  the  internal  is 
not  created  out  of  the  first,  though  it  is  suggested  by  it,  and 
even  expressed  in  terms  taken  from  it.  Very  soon  the  two  are 
blended  together ;  and  the  one  practically  supplements  the  otlier, 
which  it  synil)olizes  and  enforces  to  the  advantage  and  strength- 
ening of  both.  It  is  when  one  contradicts  and  resists  the 
other  that  the  tragedies  of  life  within  and  without  invariably 
follow.  A  man  owes  his  debts  none  the  less  morally  because 
the  law  adds  its  motives  of  a  writ  and  a  judgment  to  those  of 
the  conscience.  We  pay  our  debts  l)ecause  we  owe  them,  in  the 
sense  of  Iwing  forced  by  fear  of  the  oflilcer,  and  also  from  a 
conscience  before  Gotl.     But  when  the  dues  which   the  law 
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exacts,  or  public  sentiment  enforces,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  which  the  conscience  enjoins,  then  it  is  that  conflicts  and 
scruples,  and  the  tragedies  of  the  heart  and  of  life,  ensue. 

The  feeling  of  obligation  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of 
theoretic  moralists,  and  been  supposed  to  be  invested 
with  a  special  mystery.     This  has  been  especially  ayateirof 
true  since  Kant  made  the  categorical  imperative  so  •*"»•**•■• 
emphatic  and  distinctive  an  element  in  all  ethical  experiences, 
and  excluded  it  from  all  relationship  to  the  sensibility.     Kant 
opposes  the  categorical  to  the  hypothetical  imperative,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  to  his  own  categorical  imperative  he 
concedes  a  subtle  hypothetical  condition  by  enfor- 
cing the  authority  of  its  commands  by  their  acknowl-  emt«f ori«a 
e<lged  fitness  to  become  general  laws.     Kant,  as  is  ^"p*'***^** 
well  known,  not  only  asserted  for  this  imperative  the  claim  of 
being  the  ethical  feature  by  eminence,  but  he  invested  it  with 
authority  to  enforce  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  faith  in  God,  as 
the  condition  of  moral  order,  and  the  rewarder  of  virtue  with 
happiness.     A  large  class  of  moralists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
assumed  that  obligation  involves  the  existence  of  two  persons, 
related  as  ruler  and  subject  by  natural  or  conventional  ties,  and 
have  insisted  that  obligation  implies  command  on  the  one  side, 
and  subjection  on  the  other.     Thus  Warburton  asserts,  "Obli- 
gation  supposes  an  obliger,  different  and  distinct  warbvrton'i 
from  the  person  obliged;  "  and  Paley,  "A  man  is  ■•J*»»« 
obliged  when  he  is  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting  from  the 
command  of  another,"  which  he  expands  in  his  definition  of 
virtue  as  ''  the  doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."     Both 
these  writers  find  no  diflSculty  in  explaining  the  term  on  that 
theory  of  morals  which  makes  the  positive  command  of  God  an 
essential  condition  of  the  authority  of  duty.     In  jurisprudence 
obligation  is  often  derived  wholly  from  the  commands  Theory  of 
of  positive  law  (cf .  Austin)  .     In  the  theory  of  this  ****•  treatise, 
work  the  personal  and  authoritative  element  and  the  related 
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emotions  are  fully  provided  for  by  the  reoognition  of  that  pe- 
culiarity in  man's  nature  by  which  he  is  capable  of  being  a  law 
to  himself;  i.e.,  in  virtue  of  the  voluntary  and  self-conscious 
endowments  of  his  being.  Kant  has  occasionally  recognized 
and  eloquently  asserted  the  truth  that  moral  necessity  is  the 
superior  will  of  man  commanding  his  inferior  will.  Paul  Janet 
writes  thus :  — 

*^  Assuming  all  these  premises,  I  conclude,  that,  in  my  opin- 
Joet*!  '^^^1  ^^^  i"^^  cannot  thus  conceive  his  own  ideal 

exfoiuttom.  essence  without  wishing  to  realize  this  essence  so 
far  as  it  is  ix>ssible.  Moral  necessity  is,  as  Kant  perceived, 
only  the  superior  will  of  the  man,  laying  commands  on  his 
inferior  will.  Man  cannot  wish  to  be  any  thing  but  a  true  man, 
a  complete  man ;  that  is,  to  be  actually  what  he  is  virtually. 
This  will  of  the  reason  finds  itself  in  conflict  with  the  sensitive 
will.  The  superior  will^  so  far  as  it  imposes  authority  upon  tJie 
inferior  will,  is  called  obligation.^  ^ —  The  Theory  of  Morals^  book 
ii.  chap.  i.  §  3,  New  York,  1883. 

§  65.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  (Edinburgh,  1778-1820)  gives  the  foUowing 
analysis  of  the  feeling  and  judgment  of  obligation  :  — 

*'  Persons  acting  in  a  certain  manner  excite  in  us  a  feeling  of  approval: 
persons  acting  in  a  manner  opposite  to  this  cannot  be  con- 
Theory  of  sidored  by  us  without  an  emotion,  perhaps  as  vivid  or  more 
Brown.  vivid,  of  the  opposite  kind.    Why  does  it  seem  to  ns  virtue 

to  act  in  this  way  ?  Why  does  he  seem  to  us  to  have  merit, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  l)e  worthy  of  approbation,  who  has  acted  in  this 
way  ?  The  only  answer  which  can  be  given  to  these  questions  is  the  same 
to  all:  that  it  is  imiK>8sible  for  us  to  consider  the  action  without  feeling, 
tliat,  by  acting  in  this  way,  we  should  look  upon  ourselves,  and  others 
would  look  upon  us,  with  abhorrence,  or  at  least  with  disapprobation" 
(Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  lect.  73).  "  To  fed  this  char- 
acter of  approvablencss  in  an  action  vhirh  we  have  not  yet  performed,  and  are 
only  meditating  in  the  future,  is  to  feel  the  moral  obligation  or  moral  induce- 
ment to  perform  it.  When  we  think  of  an  action  in  the  moment  of  voli- 
tion, we  term  the  voluntary  performance  of  it  *  virtue:  *  when  we  think  of 
the  action  as  already  performed,  wo  denominate  it ' merit' "  (lect.  81). 

These  solitary  passages  are  the  more  interesting  and  significant,  as 
occurring  in  a  writer  whoso  tendency  is  to  rctsolve  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  soul  into  emotions,  who  makes  little  or  nothing  of  the  will,  and  does 
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only  scant  jnstice  to  the  personality  and  self-coiiscioasness  of  man;  all  of 
which  are  vital  to  aoy  satisfactory  theory  of  either  the  sentiment  or  judg- 
ment of  obligation. 

Hutcheson  proposes  and  answers  the  question  as  follows:  "If  any  ask, 
'  Can  we  have  any  sense  of  obligation  abstracting  from  the 
laws  of  a  superior  7  *  we  must  answer  according  to  the  various      "  /.***"  ' 
senses  of  the  word  '  obligation.'    If  by  obligation  we  under^ 
stand  a  determination,  without  regard  to  our  own  interest,  to  approve  the 
actions  and  to  perform  them,  which  determination  shcdl  also  make  us  dis- 
pleased  with  ourselves,  and  uneasy  upon  having  acted  contrary  to  it,  in  this 
meaning  of  the  word  '  obligation '  there  is  naturally  an  obligation  upon 
all  men  to  benevolence." — Inquiry,  pp.  2CG,  267. 

He  recognizes  the  opinion,  current  in  his  time,  that  obligation  implies 
an  obliger,  thus:  "  When  aoy  sanctions  co-operate  with  our  moral  sense 
in  exciting  us  to  actions  which  we  count  morally  good,  we  say  we  are 
oblige<l ;  but  when  sanctions  of  rewanls  or  punishmeots  oppose  our  moral 
sense,  then  we  say  we  are  bribed  or  constrained."  —  p.  276. 

}yarburton,  who  was  conspicuous  for  resolving  all  obligation  into  the 
command  of  God,  —  his  pithy  statement  being  **  Obligation  supposes  an 
ohligcr,"  —thus  writes  to  John  Brown,  M.D.,  the  author  of  "Essays  on 
the  Characteristics: "  — 

'*  If  you  use '  obligation '  in  the  sense  of  motive,  then  I  apprehend  Shc^ftes- 
bury,  Clarke,  and  Wollaston  may  say  you  differ,  not  from  them, 
but  in  the  use  of  a  different  term,  which  comes  to  the  same   ^•>'*"rtOB'i 
thing.    They  call  virtue  beautiful.  Jit,  and  trrte,  for  the  reason    *     -fj""  ** 
that  you  call  it  beneficial ;  namely,  because  it  produces  hap-   eiarke,  etc ' 
piness:  therefore,  when  th^y  say  the  beauty,  the  fitness,  the 
truth,  of  virtue  is  the  motive  for  practising  it,  they  say  the  very  thing  you 
do,  as  referring  to  the  happiness  of  which  virtue  is  productive,  etc. 

**  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  motive  you  had  meant,  as  understood  by 
you,  real  obligation,  you  must  jitill  be  in  the  wrong,  if  (as  you  hold) 
Shaftesbury,  Clarke,  and  Wollaston  be  so;  because,  like  them,  you  make 
real  obligation  to  arise,  as  they  do,  from  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  not,  as 
their  real  adversaries  do,  from  the  will  of  a  superior:  for  their  real  adver- 
saries do  not  say  they  are  wrong  in  making  it  arise  from  this  or  that  prop- 
erty of  virtue,  —  such  as  its  beauty,  its  fitness,  or  its  truth,  — but  in  their 
making  it  arise  from  an  abstract  idea  at  all,  or,  indeed,  from  any  thing  but 
personality,  and  the  will  of  another,  different  and  distinct  from  the  person 
obliged"  (vide  Wabbubton's  Letters,  pp.  57,  68).  Of  this  we  say,  that 
Warburton  is  right  in  so  far  as  he  makes  personality  to  l>e  essential  to  obli- 
gation, but  not  necessarily  the  personality  of  "another,  different  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  person  obliged;  "  inasmuch  as  the  very  essence  and  energy 
of  the  feeling  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  two  relations  coin(;ide  in  one  and 
the  same  person.    As  to  the  fact  whether  the  persou  obliging  and  the  per- 
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BOD  oY)Iif^l  can  ho  the  same,  we  have  only  to  say,  that,  if  this  is  impossibk, 

8eIf-<*onaci<)UMn(;Ms  aud  Helf-coutrol  are  also  impossible.    And  yet  somehov 

it  must  be  true,  — 

**  that  anleM  above  himaclf  ho  can 

Erect  hlmaelf ,  how  poor  a  thing  i*  man !  ** 

The  influence  of  Kant  upon  the  ethical  thouglit  of  modern  times  has  ia 

no  one  particular  been  so  conspicuous  as  in  his  doctrine  d 

Dtffereat  la-    moral  obligation,  or  the  categorical  imperative,  which  he 

of  KaaU  inUiT}MGt8  in  a  sense  which  was  original  to  himself,  witb 

which  he  connected  a  peculiar  psychological  theory,  aod  of 

which  ho  made  a  special  philosophical  application.    Not  a  few  writ^n,  ai 

haH  already  Xnivn  noticed,  have  accepted  his  general  statement,  who  did  not 

fully  adopt  the  psychological  or  philosophical  theory  in  which  it  held  t 

unique  and   well-filled  place.     It  was  mainly  through  the  influence  d 

('oleridge  that  the  theory  and  its  application  passed  into  very  carreot 

favor  with  very  many  English  and  American  writers,  who  have  accepted  it 

as  the  clo<]uontly  phrased  doctrine  of  Clarke,  Price,  and  Reid,  without  sera* 

tinizing  its  logical  consistency,  or  accepting  its  psychological  or  theolDgical 

aiM'onipaiiiments.    The  simple  statement  that  the  categorical  im(>eratiTe 

is  not  only  invostod  with  the  prerogative  of  simple  authority,  but  that  it 

conuimnds  us  to  believe  in  a  personal  and  perfect  God,  has  been  scripted 

by  vory  many  as  the  corner-stone  of  ethical  and  theistic  faith.    It  de-servea 

careful  notice,  howirver,  that  the  doctrine  of  Kant  is  not  that  the  sense  cf 

obligation  is  derived  from  the  i>ersonal  authority  of  God  as  sanctioning  the 

liiw  of  tluty,  but  that  the  command  of  duty  requires  us  to  l)elieve  In  Goblin 

order  that  he  may  enforce  this  law  by  reward  and  punishment.    "We  do 

not  tirst  believe  in  CJoil,  and  subsequently  accept  the  obligation  of  dntr 

from  the  eonunand  of  G(k1;  but  we  find  the  moral  law  commanding  us  to 

believe  in  him  axioniatioally.    The  truth  for  which  we  contend  is,  that  the 

oonteiiiphition  of  ri;xht  action  as  the  supreme  end  of  our  being  leads  lu, 

in  aeientitu;  tliou;j:ht  and  faith,  to  a  God  who  is  personal  and  morally  good ; 

but  it  does  not  niakti  moral  oblij^ation  to  proceed  fn>m  the  simple  will  or 

command  of  God,  for  the  oblij^ation  would  exist  were  there  no  God. 

Fortius  reason,  such  lanjrna;::^  as  the  foUov^'ing,  from  J.  A.  Fronde,  is 

_   .   „       ,        liable  to  misinterpretation,  if  it  is  not   palpably  erroneoia: 
J.  A.  Fronde.     ,, ,,     -  ,  •  i      t        j 

bo  far  as  we  know,  morality  rests  upon  the  sense  of  oWiga- 

tion ;  and  ohli^'ation  has  no  meaninj?  except  as  implying  a  divine  command, 

without  which  it  would  cease  to  be."  —  Li/c  of  John  Bunyan,  chap.  ix. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  entire  consistrnry  with  his  theory,  analyzes  monl 

„    ^    ,  ol>lipation   into  two  elements,  — the  element   of  authority, 

Herbert  i  •  i     i       •    ^  ,      , 

Spi'ncer.  wbJ^'i>   be   mterpn-ts  as  the  known  excellence  of  the  good 

impulse  or  act;  and  the  element   of  coercivenesi,  which  be 

derives  from  the  several  forms  of  social  restraint  to  which  man  is  sabject, 

—  the  political,  religious,  aud  social  (cf.  Locke's  Three  iUnct,  §  4lX     The 
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second  of  these  elements,  in  the  order  of  evolution,  will  fade  away;  i.e., 
"  the  sense  of  duty  or  moral  obligation  is  transitory,  and  will 
be  diminished  as  fast  as  moralization  increases "  {Data  of  ^*^^**  >*■ 
Ethics,  §  46).    Kant  asserts  the  same  of  his  categorical  im-   g«-«-^, 
perative,  but  for  a  different  reason:  viz.,  that  the  sensibilities 
or  passions  will  eventually  cease  to  struggle  with  the  categorical  impera- 
tive; and  holiness,  or  a  state  of  loving  consent,  shall  at  last  completely 
displace  the  resisting  and  struggling  sensibility.    It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  neither  Kant  nor  Spencer  finds  any  place  for  personality,  and  scarcely 
for  freedom,  in  their  psychological  theory;  although  Kant's  provides  for  it 
as  an  ethical  necessity.    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ethical  theory  of  both 
fails  satisfactorily  to  explain  th£  feeling  of  obligation.    James  Martineau,  in 
a  brief  essay  (London,  1881,  On  the  Relation  betweeii  Ethica  arid 
Religion),  surprises  us  by  insisting  that  no  proper  ethics  can   ^^| 
be  constructed  which  do  not  imply  God  as  necessarily  and 
naturally  known  to  the  soul,  and  enforcing  the  law  of  duty  as  his  jiersonal 
will;  which  is  the  exact  converse  of  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  though  obviously 
inspired  by  Kant's  analysis  of  obligation. 

§  66.  (3)  A  third  class  of  emotions  are  those  of  merit  or 
demerit^  or  of  good  and  ill  desert.    These,  for  similar  ,.,  „ 

(•)  oenM  of 

reasons,  are,  with  the  sense  of  obligation,  very  fre-  merit  and 
quently  conceived  of  as  judgments,  —  shaded  off,     *"'*'^  ** 
perhaps,  into  the  emotions  which  attend  them.     A  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  any  one  that  they  suppose  and  imply  the 
existence  of  a  community  of  moral  beings.     It  is  of  his  fellow- 
men  or  his  Creator  that  a  man  is  said  and  conceded  to  deserve 
good  or  evil :  it  is  only  in  a  remote  and  secondary  way  that  he 
can  be  said  to  deserve  good  or  evil  of  himself.     It  being  im- 
plied that  men  live  in  a  community,  if  A  feels  or  acts  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  think  and  say,  A  deserves    good  or  evil  from 
^,  C,  D,  and  all  the  rest.     We  do  not  say  we  believe  that 
^,  C,  D,  and  all  the  rest,  will,  in  fact,  show  love  and  g^ 
complacency  to  A  when  he  acts  rightly,  or  dislike  ciety,— scoai. 
when  he  acts  wrongly;  but  we  do  believe  and  say,  '•*•"• 
that,  if  they  do  this  in  fact,  they  will  approve  their  own  a 
and^  if  they  do  t/ie  opposite,  they  will  disapprove  them.     '\ 
think  and  say  this  with  confidence,  because  we  believe  that  i 
men  are  alike  in  their  moral  nature.     The  merit  or  demerit  n 
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purposes  and  actions  is  tbcir  capacity  to  elicit  or  oommaDd  from 
others  sueli  feelings  of  approval  or  disapproval  as  the  bestowen 
themselves  shall  approve  or  disapprove.  As  is  true  of  self- 
approbation  and  its  converse  self-reproach,  as  also  of  obliga- 
tion to  do  or  avoid,  so  is  it  of  merit  and  demerit:  all  are 
afflrmable  of  the  actions  and  feelings  or  purposes,  —  first  of 
the  feelings  or  purposes,  and  then  of  the  actions  which  are 
their  expression  or  effects.  Whatever  action  or  choice  would 
occasion  these  feelings  before  or  after  it  was  achieved,  we  say 
was  obligatory  to  do  or  to  avoid,  wsii  meritorious  or  demeritori- 
ous ;  i.e.,  was  well  or  ill  deserving.  This  titiusfer  from  inward 
feeling  to  outward  act  is  by  a  common  figure  of  language. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OBJECTIONS,   REPLIES,   AND   COUNTER^OBJECTIONS. 

§  67.  To  the  analysis  which  has  been  given  of  the  processes 
by  which  our  moral  conceptions  are  gained,  with  objertioiis  to 
their  attendant  emotions,  the   following  objections  ^■'■^^••nr- 
are  urged :  — 

(1)  These  processes  suppose  acts  of  reflection  and  compari- 
son of  which  we  are  not  conscious  in  every,  perhaps 

(1)  The  pro- 

Dot  in  any,  case  when  we  discern  these  relations,  cesses  ro- 

and  experience  these  emotions.  ^ri«,I!JIii. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  the  theory  does  not  require  we  acts  of 
us  to  hold  that  in  every  instance,  or  in  the  majority 
of   instances,  when  we   think  ethical   conceptions,  or  employ 
ethical  terms,  we  must  go  through  these  successive  steps,  and 
discern  these  several  relations,  but  only  that  when  their  import  is 
first  discerned,  or  subsequently  analyzed  into  its  elements,  they*"<n^ 


must  involve  these  processes  and  products.     This  is  true  of  the 
majority  of  the  complex  concepts  which  we  constantly  employ,^' t/^ 
of   the  most  and   the  least  familiar  alike.     When  n^neetioii  '^t^  x, 
we   have  once   mastered   their  content,  we  rarely  needed  to      --^r^ 

gain,  but  not     ^    ^ 

dwell  upon  the  elements.     It  often  happens  that  a  i©  apply  ^* 

single  relation  of  a  very  complicated  concept  is  all  *''*■'• 
that  we  need  to  recognize  for  its  intelligent  application.     But 
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when  wc  seek  to  define  such  a  concept,  or  inquire  whether  it  is 
simple  or  complex,  and  when  we  inquire  how  it  originated,  or 
of  what  elements  it  consists,  it  presents  itself  in  new  aspects, 
and  suggests  other  in(|uiries. 

We  perform  many  a  complicated  process  of  analysis,  or  unite 

several  elements  by  elaborate  synthesis,  without  being  aware 

that  we  do  either.      Most  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 

acquired  perceptions,  especially  of  sight  or  hearing,  when  famU- 

iar,  are  achieved  with  a  rapidity  which  forbids  that  they  should 

be  followed  by  the  analytic  or  reflective  consciousness.     Few  of 

these  processes  can  be  recalled  by  the  memory.     We  see  and 

hear,  as  by  insight  or  intuition,  the  form,  size,  and  distance,  with 

the  properties  which  are  appropriate  to  the  other  senses.    We  do 

not  notice,  we  do  not  half  believe,  that  we  compare  and  judge 

and  interpret  in  order  to  determine  what  is  indicated ;  but  we 

seem  to  oui-selves  to  hear,  perceive,  or  see  the  object  directly 

as  a  wliole,  without  analysis  or  definition.     And  yet  we  know, 

that,  without  many  processes  of  judgment  and  interpretation, 

we  could  not  perform  the  acts,  nor  gain  the  knowledge,  nor 

experience  the  emotions,  which  we  are  certain  we  gain  and 

•'"  ♦feel. 

.  :'  .      (2)  It  is  objected  again,  that  tliis  theory  requires  that  moral 

■     *  \.'  \  relations  and  emotions  should  be  experienced  at  an 

*      ^*  '*th«t  moral      incredibly  early  age.     To  this  we  i^eply,  that  even 

^J  j^  dintinctions     j^  infancy  we  are  fully  equal  to  many  achievements 

^'-     «"  ,   ^honld  be 

orifrinated       of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  no  less  surprising 

^»f  too  ttrij     ^Ymn  those  required  by  our  theory.     Indeed,  so  soon 

as  tlie  human  beino:  awakes  to  distinct  and  remem- 

•;•''     *   ^-  berable  consciousness,  he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  large 

v-*    *  I**  stock  of  familiar  conceptions  and  emotions  and  habits,  which  he 

^•s.^\J«nows  must  have  been  aocuniulated  in  what  seems  to  him  to 

/'     \\y    have  Ixicn  the  dim  and  early  dawn  of  his  inner  life.     It  should 

^  "    ^    *  also  be  remembered,  that,  whatever  be  our  theory,  moral  rela- 

,y  ^.         tions,  when  first  discovered,  are  not  apprehende<l  in  the  abstract 


^-  >'?'• 
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l)ut  in  tlio  concrote  form,  and  even  then  not  as  exemplified  in 
the  feelings  and  aetionsof  adults,  but  of  infants  ;  not  as  applied 
to  the  inii)03iug  and  vague  abstractions  of  advanced  reflection, 
but  i\A  illustrated  in  the  trivial  yet  definite  claims  and  responses 
of  childhood. 

Even  the  axioms  of  geometry  are  not  self-evident  to  childhood 
in  the  generalized  phraseology  of  the  schools ;  and  yet  they  are 
as  obvious  to  the  child  as  to  the  man,  when  applied  to  the 
quanta  which  the  child  manipulates.  The  same  is  eminently 
true  of  the  relations  of  morality  in  the  early  dawn  of  conscious 
activity. 

Out  theory  does  not  require  the  enlarged  conceptions  and  the  complex 
emotions  of  reflective  manhood,  but  only  such  as  are  possible    -^  .  . 

to  infancy,  and  upon  the  materials  that  are  within  the  in-   g,^  r^ln. 
fant*8  experience,  and  are  familiar  to  an  infant's  observation,    tioas  u  as 
Let  there  be  only  two  conflicting  desires  struggling  for  the   *■'•■*-  «*» 
mastery,  each  known  to  the  inward  eye  as  naturally  better   ■■■*•■'• 
or  worse,  one  chosen,  the  other  rejected  when  within  its  reach,  and  the 
child  has  all  that  it  needs  to  think  of  in  order  to  discern  the  relations  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  and  to  experience  the  attendant  emotions  of  self- 
approval  and  obligation  and  merit.    The  process  of  discernment  is  per- 
formed necessarily  and  instantaneously.    The  child  has  only  to  reflect, 
and  reflection  only  to  be  energetic  and  comparative,  and  in  an  instant 
consciousness  springs  into  the  activity  of  conscience  ;  the  conscience  giv- 
ing an  end,  a  standanl,  a  self- judgment,  and  self-approval  or  self-reproach. 
What  an  instant  before  was  a  8ix>rtive  arena  has  suddenly  become  a  solemn 
tribunal,  which  gives  a  more  elevated  import  and  a  more  serious  aspect  to 
all  the  future  activities  of  human  life  and  experience.    The  eyes  are 
opened  as  by  magic  to  a  universe  of  new  relations:  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  is  attained  as  in  an  instant. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  every  theory  which  does  not  explain 
moral  concepts  by  relations  from  without,  but  derives  them  from  within, 
requires  these  very  processes  of  reflection  to  apply ^  which  this  theory  re- 
quires to  originate,  moral  law  and  moral  emotions.  Those  who  begin  with 
rational  intuitions,  or  the  categorical  imperative,  or  the  responses  of  the 
tkioral  sense,  require  a  measure  of  that  reflective  comparison  in  order  to 
Qpply  the  standard  or  law  which  this  theory  demands  for  its  origination. 
^very  ethical  theory  seems,  at  first  thought,  beyond  the  reach  of  an  infant's 
^wer  of  inward  reflection.  It  follows,  that  an  objection  which  applies 
equally  to  all  can  be  fatal  to  no  one. 


^ ■  -'  ,         '  • 
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the  love  is  an  affection  which  we  cannot  repress,  or  which  wo  sw^  . 
Toluntarily  allow,  it  can  exist  only  so  far  and  so  long  as  tM^Tt^ 
mind  is  moved  bj  the  object  loved,  i.e.,  so  long  as  the  object  id/-     <  > 
loved  for  its  own  sake.     Whenever  we  love,  or  howsoever  we^     ^\ 
love,  we  love  the  object,  not  the  happiness  or  satisfaction  which.^*  "^ 
loving  involves.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  man  esti-  ^^''^ 
maiea  the  quality  of  his  love,  whether  it  is  natural  ^^  potitur^^  ^« 
or  voluntary,  he  is  no  longer  an  actor,  going  out  ^  •  J»^f •  ^^'  ^tf^ 
from  himself  objectively,  but  has  become  a  judge,  that* of  o 
looking  in  upon  himself  subjectively ;  and  he  cannot  •**•'• 
avoid  judging  each  affection  as  to  the  quality  of  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gives.     Judging  it  thus,  he  cannot  but  mcasui-e  it  l)y 
the  capacities  of  subjective  or  sensitive  good  which  his  nature 
provides.     Whether  or  not  this  estimate  is  a  moral  estimate,  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  unselfishness  of  a  voluntary  affec- 
tion, so  long  as  the  voluntary  act  of  loving  must  be  disinterested 
in  order  to  be  love  at  all. 

These  two  movements  or  elements  of  our  nature  —  the  out- 
ward  or  objective,  and  the   reflex  or  subjective  —  must  go 
together.     They  cannot  be  antagonistic  as  impelling  or  direct-  / 
ing  forces.     They  cannot  be  mutually  exclusive.     The  attempt     '  • '  '  •" 
to  show  that  the  moral  impulse  and  the  desire  of  happiness  are 
incompatible,  or  have  no  possible  relations,  has  invariably  failed     , 
in  theory  and  practice.  ^  ^'  r.  ^v*, 

We  say  truly  of  the  impulses  of  voluntary  benevolence,  and  ip^so^  .   .         ' 
of  every  impulse  which  is  merely  emotional  or  natural,  that  '"    .  " . 

the  good  of  another  must  All  and  control  the  thoughts,  and  b-neTolenre  '*■  ^'^ 
move  the  sensibility.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  while  a  man  is  when  exer-  -  ^J  i  * 
loving  his  friend,  or  pitying  a  sufferer,  ho  cannot  avoid  being   ciMd  and  ^    ,  ^ 

conscious  that  his  loving  or  pitying  experience  opens  to  him  Mtlmtted,  !■  ^^  ^ 
the  highest  and  noblest  satisfaction  of  whicli  his  nature  is    .  .  •  ■  ^    •  .- 

capable.    As  this  consciousness  deepens  into  reflection,  it 

enables  him  to  Judge  of  the  quality  of  every  affection  and  impulse.    It  is  .'^ 

most  true,  that,  when  we  love  our  neighbor,  it  is  our  neighbor  and  not  our-  •^'^ 

selves  whom  we  love;  but,  when  wejudf/c  whether  it  is  better  to  love  or  to 
hate  him,  we  must  know  which  impulse  of  our  own  is  the  most  satisfying 
good,  both  in  quality  and  in  degree.   This  knowledge  we  cannot  hide  from 


0 
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our  thoughts  when  we  are  imi)elled  to  choose  between  oar  nelghhor  or 
onrHclves,  as  the  objects  of  voluntary  affection.  The  special  desire  which 
this  Icnowlcdgc  awalcons  in  our  sensibility  is  in  no  sense  selfish;  for  this 
clement  is  a  response  that  is  common  to  all  choices  and  all  impolses,  the 
benevolent  and  the  selfish  alike.  The  object  which  secares  the  highest 
good  is  chosen /or  its  own  sake,  in  the  most  eminent  sense  which  is  ponifale 
(§  10).  The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  object  as  truly  sways  the  soal  according 
to  this  aiiulysiH  as  according  to  any  other.  The  only  question  of  any  pos- 
sible imi)ortanco  is  whether  natural  good  is  the  foundation  of  moral  good- 
ness as  explained  by  our  analysis.  If  this  is  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  relation  of  natural  good  to  happiness  may  be  left  oi)en  as  a  questioa 
of  i^sychologit^al  disHcction  and  speculative  definition,  in  which  refined 
scholastics  and  lofty  sentimentalists  may  alternately  find  vexation  and 
delight. 

(4)  It  may  l)e  urged  still  further,  that  this  theory  does  not 

i>o«i  aot    ^'^P^^*°  ^^®  sense  of  obligation.     The   soul's  re- 
expuin  HenKe  8ix)use  to  obligation,  it  is  urged,  in  its  nature  is  not 

of  obligation.  ..  •,  i      .  .  ^i   j 

an  emotion  ;  and  no  analysis  or  comparison  can  find 
relationsliip  ])i»tween  the  two.  To  Kant,  it  will  be  said,  belongs 
the  osporial  honor  of  emphasizing  respect  for  obligation  as  the 
distinctive  element  by  which  moral  actions  are  elevated  above 
any  ix)ssil)le  afllnity  with  happiness.  And  yet,  as  we  have 
already  ol)Scr^'ed,  Kant  makes  it  an  axiom  in  ethics  that  the 
servant  of  duty  ovyht  to  be  made  happy.  He  even  makes  this 
axiom  tlie  corner-stone  of  his  faith  in  a  personal  God,  whom  it 
ohli{if'fi  mail  to  believe,  in  order  that  the  strife  between  happiness 
and  virtue  may  be  adjusted.  It  is  true,  obligation  as  a  feeling 
and  a  relation  is  peculiar  and  by  itself ;  but  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  obligation,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  not  resolved  into 
a  feeling.  It  is  conceded  that  the  emotion  must  be  peculiar, 
while  yet  it  is  contended  that  this  peculiar  emotion  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  only  is  felt  when  man  is  law-giver,  judge,  and 
executioner  to  himself.  That  obligation  is  akin  to  hope  and 
fear  is  too  evident  to  need  enforcement.  It  is  because  the  emo- 
tion is  uni(|ue  that  men  appeal  to  what  they  call  the  sense  of 
obligation  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  that  ol)ligation  carries 
with  it  supreme   authority.     Indeed,  it  cannot  be  otherwise; 
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inasmuch  as  in  the  experience  of  it  man  deals  directly  with 
himself,  and  is  at  once  the  inflicter  and  sufferer,  the  rewarder 
and  the  recipient.  Its  conditions  being  unique,  the  emotion  and 
experience  ought  also  to  be  unique. 

Were  any  additional  evidence  required,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  close  affinity  between  the  response  to  the  law  imposed 
within,  and  the  law  when  re-enforced  from  without,  —  in  the 
command  uttered  by  the  magistrate  or  the  Supreme,  and  the 
command  imposed  by  the  inner  law-giver,  the  man  himself.  It 
is  not  denied  that  in  the  one  case  the  response  is  a  response  of 
sensibility,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  that  it  may  be  so  in 
the  other. 

(5)  An  objection  migb^  >e  urged  against  the  use  made  in  the  foregoing 
analysis   of  the  relation  of  design   or  purpose,  that  this 
knowledge  supposes  an  actual  trial  of  the  excellence  of  vir-   (*)  Sappotes 
tue  as  the  ground  of  imposing  or  accepting  it  as  the  law  of  ^*       .  pt-w 
our  being.    This,  it  may  be  urged,  would  suppose  a  pre-  ^^^  wroag. 
vious  knowledge  of  the  moral  law,  which  would  require  a 
previous  knowledge  of  moral  relations;  and  this  would  require  us  to  fall 
back  on  the  categorical  imperative,  or  the  moral  sense.    Trendelenburg 
{UUt,  Deitrdge,  3ter  Band,  vi.  (2))  endeavors  to  save  the  theory  of.  end  or 
purpose  from  the  Kantian  and  the  Aristotelian  objection  by  making  the 
intellectual  apprehension  of  design  to  be  original  and  ultimate,  while  the 
sensitive  pleasure  and  pain  are  subsequent,  and  not  precedent,  to  the  act 
of  choice.    It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  experience  of  moral  good  and 
evil  by  actual  trial  gives  such  vivid  convictions  concerning  their  reality 
and  importance  as  no  previous  anticipation  would  suggest;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  in  what  man  knows,  or  might  know,  of  his  natural 
capacities,  there  is  not  the  amplest  material  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
ends  for  which  he  was  designed,  and  the  erection  of  this  ideal  into  a  law 
for  bis  purposes  and  actions  (cf .  §  54). 


OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  ANTAGONIST  THEORIES. 

§  68.  The  theories  which  we  reject  have  already  been  de- 
scribed.    They  have  this  feature  in  common,  that  coaaterw 
they  all  derive  the  ethical  relations  and  emotions  o^Jw^tioai. 
from  man  as  an  individual,  as  contrasted  with  those  which  hold 


u    .  Jiir"  z.-  =±3.  IS 


»-^t  t,*~lii.        Tfi~T'^.    '^tUUHIll^    J 


:  -  — -  -■ ^  lusa  r^int  3)^ 


-.ii  triiiu   act 
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To  concede  and  to  contend  that  a  moral  action  most  be  free, 
rational,  reflective,  involving  the  choice  between  our  higher  and 
lower  natural  capacities,  and  yet  to  assert  that  none  of  these 
indispensable  elements  enter  into  or  explain  the  import  of  the 
act  as  moral,  is  not  only  to  contradict  our  conscious  experience, 
but  is  to  do  violence  to  the  axioms  of  philosophic  thinking 
(§  68).  It  is  to  assert  that  moral  relations  are  inexplicable 
and  indefinable,  and  yet  to  assert  that  no  act  or  choice  can 
possibly  be  moral  in  which  certain  definite  and  well-known 
elements  are  not  present.  It  is  to  assert  that  a  concept  is  un- 
definable  which  we  forthwith  proceed  to  define,  if  not  by  its 
constituent  logical  elements,  at  least  by  its  psychological  con- 
ditions ;  that  a  concept  is  simple  which  we  forthwith  treat  as 
complex  in  our  analysis  of  its  elements  or  conditions,  one  or 
both  (cf .  §  59) . 

(3)  This  theory  adds  to  an  original  category  a  relation  which 
is  confessedly  capable  of  being  subsumed   under  c^^  p 

another  category.     Right  action  or  volition  is  con-  »dd«  •  r*il.' •  * 
fessed  to  be  the  action  or  volition  to  which  man  is  ^o"  ^''•^^  *■  /    } 

■■peril BOoi.   *  ^i'/ 

adapted   by  his   nature   and   circumstances.     This  f*  ^     .j 

proposition  postulates  adaptation  or  design  to  be  objectively  \  . 
true  of  the  universe  of  fact,  and  subjectively  valid  as  an  axioml^*' 
for  the  interpretation  of  its  phenomena.  Whether  this  axiom  **s 
may  be  assumed  as  a  metaphysical  axiom  which  is  absolutely  '^-^ 
or  relatively  ultimate,  is  of  little  consequence  for  our  purpose, '  •'.  •' 
so  long  as  moral  relations  can  and  must  be  subsumed  under  it,~^c^ 
and  defined  by  it.  No  original  category  which  takes  rank  as'-'^ 
an  intuition  can  possibly  be  subsumed  under  or  defined  by 
another  intuition. 

The  only  answer  which  can  possibly  be  made  to  this  ailment  is,  that, 
while  moral  relations  are  capable  of  being  stated  in  terms  of  adaptation, 
they  cannot  be  defined  by  them.  This  must  mean,  that,  while  the  relations 
of  adaptation  must  necessarily  bo  affirmed  of  moral  relations,  some  inde- 
finable quality  or  relation  called  their  rectitude,  or  the  want  of  it,  must  be 
added,  to  constitute  or  complete  the  definition.  But  if  the  other  attributoa 
do,  in  fact,  tHatingiiiah  these  related  concepts  from  ooncepts  of  every  other 
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clam,  they  satisfy  all  the  conditionfl  required,  and  exclude  the  necearity, 
and  even  the  ixMisibility,  tliat  these  so-called  additional  relatioiia  should  be 
rccofjpiized  as  original. 

We  admit,  tliut,  for  the  purposes  of  expounding  moral  adence  as  an 
indci)endcnt  and  s(;])aratu  science,  these  complex  moral  relations  may  be 
postulated  as  ultiumte.  Moreover,  after  they  are  assumed  and  justified 
and  defin(Ml,  their  sui^remai-y  is  such  as  to  give  significance  to  every  other 
practi(*al  iini)ulse.  Uence  their  supremacy  over  other  impulaea  and  nu^ 
tives  may  often  he  recognized  as  practically  conceded.  It  does  not  fbUow, 
however,  that  when  traced  in  their  psychological  growth,  and  analysed 
into  their  pliilosophical  elements,  they  may  not  and  must  not  take  their 
place  with  the  science  of  which  they  are  the  postulates,  and  both  rest  on 
those  common  relations  which  psychology  uncovers,  and  philosophy  jeal- 
ously guards,  as  the  deep  and  broad  foundations  on  which  all  the  acienctti 
stand  together,  and  are  held  in  common  bonds.  \  / 

(4)  We  reject  this  theory  because  it  coDnects  with  a  purely 
iutellectual  and  iudelinable  intuition  a  class  of  emo- 

(4)  CaBDot 

•cconntfor      tious  which   have   no  discoverable  relation  to  that 
..  the  ethical      wlilch  13   claimed   to  be   an  intuition,  nor  to  one 

eaiotioBs.       ^ 

another.  These  emotions  are  the  emotions  of  self- 
approbation  or  self-condemnation,  of  obligation  to  do  or  ab- 
.  sUiin,  of  merit  or  demerit.     That  man,  on  the  recognition  of  an 

VI  .act  or  feeling  as  moral,  should  experience  these  three  emotions, 
is  a  matter  of  constant  occurrence ;  but  that  a  single  relation 
should  originate  these  three  several  emotions,  and  with  so  slight 

V  'ft  change  in  the  conditions,  and  that  the  relation  itself  should 
throw  no  light  upon  the  product,  is  contrary  to  all  the  analogies 

,  -  of  the  production  of  emotion  in  similar  cases.  As  has  already 
been  intimated,  much  is  made,  in  this  connection,  of  the  mys- 
terious and  peculiar  attribute  of  authority  which  is  supposed  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  intuitions  of  right  and  wrong.  Says 
Dugfild  Stewart,  ''It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  ask  why  we  are 
obliged  to  practise  virtue.  The  very  notion  of  virtue  imphes 
the  notion  of  ol)ligation."  Similarly,  Kant  and  Butler  urge 
that  tlie  moral  differ  from  the  other  impulses  in  man,  in  that 
they  assert  for  themselves  an  original  supremacy  or  authority, 
—  a  right  to  take  and  keep  the  precedence  in  any  case  of  con- 
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flict.  This  authority  we  do  Dot  question.  The  more  clearly  it 
is  recognized,  and  its  import  is  explained,  the  more  difficult 
is  it  to  explain  the  origination  of  such  a  sentiment  with  such 
authority,  at  the  summons  of  an  intellectual  category  analogous 
to  causation  or  spatiality. 

Kant  has  i)eTtinentIy  observed  (whether  consistently  with  his  general 
theory,  we  do  not  aifirm)  that  obligation,  or  moral  authority,  is  the  supe-' 


rior  will  of  man,  commanding  his  inferior  will.^  If  this  is  true  (and  that  v^ 
it  is  we  have  contended  elsewhere),  then  a  metaphysical  category  cannot^^^^ 
possess  the  power  to  evoke  such  an  emotion  as  that  of  confessed  sub]eo-^i^^ 
tion,  much  less  two  other  emotions  in  its  train,  like  those  of  self-approbatioi^*4^  ^ 
and  merit.  The  elements  of  authority  and  obligation  seem  to  us  to  IikV^^Hm 
here  only  in  a  personal  being,  i.e.,  either  the  man  dealing  with  himself  or  X^% 
with  other  beings.  Least  of  all,  can  they  be  conceived  of  as  belonging  to  a  -^  x. 
rational  category  or  ultimate  thought-relation  (cf .  Warbubton,  as  quoted  ^tZ 
on  p.  161).  S^ 

(5)  This  theory  confounds  the  rapidly  formed  and  quickly 
applied   judgments   and  the  attendant  emotions  of 

(6)  Cob-  . 

mature  life  with  judgments  which  are  known  to  be  rounds  ini 
intuitive,  and  with  instinctive   impulses  which  are  ^'^'J^^'Jj" 
original,  and  incapable  of  analysis.     It  finds  evi-  thoM  rapidi/ 
dence  in  the  rapidity,  precision,  and  confidence  with    *""   '  *\^^> 
which  the  moral  judgments  are  pronounced,  that  they  are  iii-*V^^ 
tuitive  and  simple.     Most  of  the  popular,  and  not  a  few  of  th^T-^J 
scientific,  defenders  of  this  theory  contend  that  these  feat^Q^flK   ' 
are  decisive  of  its  truth.     The  human  mind,  they  contend^^^ 
affirms  these  relations  too  early  to  be  able  to  distinguish  and  toXi^'* 
interpret  their  elements.     It  applies  them  too  quickly  and  too^^^'? 
positively  for  the  unpractised  mind  of  infancy.     The  objector  'CVl 
overlooks  the  fact,  which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  these  rela-    --^^ 
tions,  be  they  simple  or  be  they  complex,  are  never  affirmed 
by  the  infant,  except  as  the  result  of  introverted  reflection  and 
intelligent  comparison.     No  child  ever  masters  these  elementary 

1  It  should  be  noticed,  in  interpreting  Kant,  that  he  uses  "  will  "  by  no 
means  as  distinguished  from  the  sensibility,  but  more  frequently  as  blended 
with  it,  and  the  complex  agent  of  the  phenomena  of  impulsive  desire. 


XOXli 
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conceptions,  or  feels  these  nidimentary  emotions^  except  it  first 
looks  within,  commands,  judges,  and  enforces  by  an  inner 
rewanl  or  penalty,  that  is,  performs  all  the  processes  which  our 
theory  involves. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  argned  elsewhere,  during  infancy  a  very  wide 
rang»  of  the  acquired  perceptions  is  mastered;  giving  oommand  over  com- 
plirated  processes  of  Judgment  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand.  What  if 
most  important  to  notice,  these  processes  are  handled  so  dextennulj, 
and  the  results  are  accepted  so  quickly  and  poeittvely,  aa  to  seem  to 
be  neither  processes  nor  products,  but  intuitive  jodgmenta  directly  pKO> 
nounced,  and  simple  emotions  instinctively  felt.  No  phenomenon  is  men 
familiar,  and  yet  none  is  more  surprising,  than  the  rapid  and  nnreflectiog, 
d  yet  not  unintelligent,  use  which  the  infant  mind  makes  of  oonceptioiis 
ich  are  complex  in  their  elements,  and  which  are  painfully  analyzed 

Jong  after  they  are  familiarly  applied. 

•> 

v'/^     M)  This  theory  is  logically  self-contradictory.     It  makes 

■     m\  1     If       moral  goodness  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Locke, 

^    -  ^coBtradic-        "a  simple  idea,"  either  of  quality  or  relation.    It 

%>,    -     toTf.  affirms  rightness  of  an  action  as  we  affirm  roundness 

f  >\^.of  a  circle ;  hut  the  action  of  which  it  affirms  this  quality  is 

;  /y   a  volition,  or  an  act  of  choice.     A  choice,  however,  is  in  every 

r'  instance  a  choice  of  some  object.     This  being  so,  the  advocate 

Jt  /     of  t^  theory  finds  himself  shut  up  to  the  following  dilemma : 

^    A^)      rf©^^^  choice  must  be  either  the  choice  of  the  right  object, 

},    ^   Uk  the  right  choice  of  an  object  which  is  not  itself  right,  i.e., 

./  ,  J  nit  morally  good.     If  he  takes  the  first  position,  then  rightness 

•>•'      belongs  to  the  object  chosen,  and  not  to  the  act  of  choosing; 

and  it  also  follows  that  voluntanness  is  not  essential  to  the 

conception  of  rightness.     If  he  takes  the  second,  he  denies 

that  riglitness  is  a  simple  idea;  for  he  defines  the  right  choice 

to  l)e  the  choice  of  something,  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  has 

no  moral  quality,  and  concedes  that  the  conception  is  resolved 

into  two  elements,  —  the  object,  and  the  act  of  choice.     The 

advocates  of  the  theory  must  either  Ixj  content  to  deny  that  right 

is  an  original  intuition  or  quality,  or  deny  that  it  belongs  to  a 

volition,  or  accept  the  alternative  of  asserting  that  moral  quality 
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can  belong  to  the  object  chosen,  or  to  the  act  of  choosmg  an 
object  which  is  not  itself  necessarily  moral.  -5^ 

Compare  the  "  Introduction  to  Ethics,"  etc.,  from  the  French  of  Tl|^^^ 
Jouffroy  (Boston,  1840,  lects.  xxil.,  zziii.),  for  an  extended  criticism  of  this  ^*^   7| 
theory  as  held  by  Price.    In  this  criticism,  Jouffroy  insists  at  great  length^^^^ 
that  moral  good  is  necessarily  a  choice  of  natural  good;  and  that  conse-  ^^  > 
quently  moral  good  cannot  be  a  simple,  but  must  be  a  complex  idea,  anox.    ^^ 
is  consequently  definable.    Moreover,  it  involves  the  recognition  of  an^TX^^ 
end  as  an  essentially  constituent  element  upon  which  he  argues  thus:  "  If,    i^^     ^ 
then,  an  action  can  be  judged  only  by  its  relation  to  its  end,  this  end  must/  "^^ 
be  perceived  before  it  is  judged,  and  only  from  the  nature  of  the  end  canf^O? 
that  of  the  action  be  determined;  so  that  an  act  will  be  good  if  it  has  i^^v^ 
certain  end,  or  evil  by  its  relation  of  conformity  to  some  other  end.    TheSt^ 
goodness  of  actions  is  not,  therefore,  the  only  goodness:  there  is  also  ^-^^^^^ 
goodness  of  ends.    Again:  in  determining  that  there  are  good  ends,  we        ^ 
obtain  a  definition  of  that  which  is  good  in  itself;  and,  as  the  goodness  of  '' 

acts  is  their  conformity  to  good  ends,  we  obtain  also  a  definition  of  this 
moral  goodness,  or  of  the  quality  assumed  to  be  indefinable." — Vol.  ii.  p. 
327;  cf.  also  Paul  Janbt,  La  Morale,  Paris,  1874;  Preface,  English  translc^ 
tion.  New  York,  1883. 

(7)  The  theory  is  equally  impracticable  when  applied  to^ 
concrete  examples.     Right  and  wrong,  it  is  said, 

(7)  Incapable^ 

are  original  and  indispensable  relations;  and  yet  offOMtit«Bi 
they  are  affirmable  of  volitions  which  can  show  no  •pp"«*^®"' 

'^  ia  pracUeQg^ 

common  relationship  with  one  another  to  justify  this  C->  ^ 

affirmation.     Truth,  justice,  temperance,  courtesy,  are  respeo^ 
tively  right.     But  what  this  rightness  may  be,  which  is  commoi 
to  all,  we  cannot  define  or  explain.    We  can  give  no  reason 
we  assert  that  any  and  every  one  of  them  is  right.     We 
give  no  reason  why  we  ought  to  perform  these  righteous  actions, 
except  that  they  are  right.     Moreover,  when  these  claims  or 
obligations  seem  to  conflict,  we  can  give  no  reason  why  one 
should  be  preferred  or  sacrificed  to  another.     They  are  equally 
obligatory  if  equally  right,  and  equally  right  if  each  one  is 
right  of  itself.     One  can  be  no  more  right  than  the  other.     All 
stand  upon  the  same  plane,  all  are  imi)elled  by  the  same  mo- 
tives, all  are  enforced  by  the  same  authority. 
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Morooyer,  as  Jouifroy  urges  against  Price,  the  hypothesis  makes  it  im- 
posflible  to  conceive  that  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  ii 
respect  to  qu<*8tiona  of  practical  morality.  "But,  if  this  is  true,  whatii 
the  consequence  ?  It  is  as  follows :  that  all  men  are  equally  capable  of 
appreciating  the  morality  of  actions,  and  consequently  equally  enlightened 
in  moral  judgment;  that  in  this  respect,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  diiFe^ 
ence  1>etwe('n  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  and  men  of  different  ages; 
tliat  moral  science,  consequently,  cannot  be  developed  and  enforced  with 
the  progress  of  civilization,  but  that  savages  must  be  equally  well  informed 
with  ourselves  ;  that  the  morality  of  no  action  can  be  {vroved  or  deduced 
from  that  of  other  actions,  and  consequently  that  morality  can  neither 
be  reduced  to  a  system  nor  taught ;  and,  finally,  that  what  we  call  ethics 
cannot  be  a  science,  or,  if  it  is  so,  that  it  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  cata* 
logue  of  actions  discovered  by  reason  to  be  good  or  bad."  — Introd^  etc.| 
vol.  ii.  pp.  309,  310. 

(8)  The  intuitional  theory  introduces  a  specalatiTe  and  prac- 
(8)  DoM  Tio-  ^^^^^  incongruity  betwe^en  the  supposed  insensitive 
lenr«  to  the  moral  rcason  and  man's  instinctive  and  irrepressible 
ftire"for  well-  ^^sire  fof  his  personal  well-being.  The  principal 
being.  motive  which  inspires  the  defenders  of  this  theory 

is  to  provide  for  the  disinterestedness  of  human  virtue  by  clear- 
ing the  conception  of  moral   goodness  from  any  element  or 
relation  of  human  happiness ;  it  being  assumed,  that,  if  virtue 
,  4s  defined,  the  definition  must  include  some  relation  to  man's 
..?  ■  sensitive  nature. 
A     .-',  This  is  well  intended,  no  doubt ;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
/    %>n  the  other  hand,  that  a  motive  to  virtue  which  does  not  find 
.^\  ■"    its  sphere  of  action  among  the  natural  sensibilities  may  be  too 
\  •       stately  to  be  human,  and  too  unreal  to  be  true.     Moreover,  the 
simple  desire  of  happiness  is  an  impulse  which  is  ineradicable, 
and  at  least  innocent.     It  is  also  the   root  of  some  of  the 
noblest  special   impulses   and  individual  virtues.     To  fail  to 
recognize  it  is  un philosophical,  while  to  attempt  to  fiout  or  to 
deny  it,  tempts  to  affectation  in  theory  and  to  hypocrisy  in 
practice.     It  would  seem  to  be  a  recommendation  rather  than 
an  objection  to  any  theory,  that  it   adjusts  a  theoretical  and 
practical  strife  which  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  unnatural.     On 
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tbe  other  hand,  it  oaght  to  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  intuitional 
theory,  that  it  opens  an  impassable  chasm  of  thought  between 
duty  and  happiness,  and  incites  and  foments  a  perpetual  con- 
flict between  the  two  strongest  motives  that  animate  human 
nature,  —  the  desire  of  virtue  and  the  desire  of  well-being. 

This  chasm  was  never  opened  more  widely  than  by  Kant's 
ethical  system,  and  Nature  never  had  her  revenge  in  a  more 
signal  way  than  in  the  inconsistencies  and  concessions  of  Kant 
himself. 

Hermann  Lotze  most  justly  remarks  upon  this  feature  of  E^ant's  system 
i^fikrokosmus,  vol.  ii.  p.  314),  "  Doubtless  that  is  of  inferior 
worth  which  corresponds  only  to  a  momentary  and  acciden-  .  Kantl 
tal  condition,  or  an  individual  peculiarity  of  the  temper  on 
which  an  impression  may  fall ;  greater  is  the  worth  of  that  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  universal  and  normal  features  of  that  organization  by 
means  of  which  the  spirit  is  qualified  to  fulfil  its  destiny ;  the  highest  of 
all  may  be  that  which  would  favor  the  permanent  mood  of  an  ideal  dispo- 
sition, from  whose  internal  states  every  deviation  from  the  end  of  its 
development  was  effaced.  Any  thing  higher  than  these,  there  cannot  be. 
The  thought  of  any  tiling  which  is  somehow  unconditionally  valuable, 
that  does  not  show  its  value  by  its  capacity  to  give  happiness,  overleaps 
itself  and  that  which  it  would  bring  to  pass.  Doubtless  it  was  a  praise- 
worthy rigor  of  practical  philosophy  that  desired  to  free  all  the  laws  of 
duty  from  even  a  side  wise  respect  to  the  advantage  of  the  agent;  but  it 
was  unjust  in  this  rigor  to  seek  to  separate  the  manifest  and  undeniable 
connection,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  despised,  and  in  most  of  its 
applications  the  despicable  notion  of  happiness  stands  to  the  other  notion 
of  intrinsic  worth." 

Friedrich  Ueberweg  writes  in  Fichte's  Zeitschrift  (vol.  zxxiv.  p.  78), "  The 
true  system  of  idealistic  realism  does  not,  with  Kant  and 
Herbart,  reject  all  respect  to  the  result  aimed  at,  as  a  deter-  *  '^*'  *" 
mining  ground  of  moral  action.  Just  as  little  does  it  with  the  Utilitarians 
and  Hedonists  find  the  moral  norm  in  the  object  gained,  or  more  exactly  in 
the  highest  measure  of  happiness,  but  in  the  relations  of  its  worth.  The 
highest  energy,  and  the  highest  pleasure  necessarily  connected  therewith, 
must  be  sought  for,  but  the  highest  qualitatively.  All  our  inspirations  and 
endeavors  must  be  directed  to  that  activity  and  pleasure  which  is  of  the 
highest  and  most  spiritual  worth."  —  Cf.  also  Professor  E.  Ptleiderek, 
Euddmonismua  und  Kfjoismus;  Jahrhucher  fUr  prot.  Theologie,  6ter  Jahr- 
gang,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  Leipzig,  1880 :  also  Kantischer  Krittcismtu  und  Englische 
FhUo9ophie;  Fichte*B  Zeitschr{ft,  1880-81. 
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f^     (9)  The  intaitional  theory  sanctioDS  and  inspires  an  ineoo- 
(d^Btro-       citable  strife   between  the  love  of  goodness,  and 
X^.v     Uifb«itrif«  obedience  to  duty,  for  their  own  sake,  and  out  of 
J-  .^    iffitiBite      respect  to  those  motives  which  are  always  aoxiliaiy, 
^0    ^fi"P«i««»-        and  often  indispensable,  to  moral  excellence.    This 
.    J^.  ^  objection,  in  principle,  is  akin  to  the  last ;  and  yet  it  assames  a 
i^  ^^    definite  theoretical  and  practical  form  for  itself.     To  be  moved 
|f  by  the  commands  and  threatenlngs,  even  of  a  perfect  God, 
^    ,1  according  to  the  Intuitional  theory,  is  to  respond  to  motives 
y    c> '^  Vthat  arc  addressed  to  the  sensitive  rather  than  the  moral  nature ; 
r  '^    \]uid  yet  motives  of  this  sort  are  found  to  be  practically  effective, 
YC     V  and  even  essential,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  motives  which  are 
"  ,t.   «  purely  moral.     The  extreme  position  to  which  Kant  was  driven 
*  ,  ^    ^y  the  logical  rigor  of  his  theory,  against  the  need  and  the 
y  desirableness  of  influences  distinctly  religious,  is  a  single  ex- 
^    ,  -  ample  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  have  foUowed  the 
^       extreme  positious  of  the  iutuitionalists.     These  consequences 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  schools:   they  have  penetrated 
everywhere  into  practical  life.     Personality  in  God,  supernatu- 
ral manifestatious  in  human  history,  the  authonty  of  his  will, 
the  desire  to  please  and  the  dread  of  offending  him,  have  often 
been  driven  out  from  the  faith  of  thinkers,  and  lost  their  hold 
of  many  wlio  were  not  logicians  by  profession,  by  the  conclu- 
sion, that  if  virtue  shines  by  its  own  light,  and  commands  by 
its  own  authority,  then  the  authority  of  either  man  or  God  to 
enforce  her  behests  is  a  needless   superfluity,  an   incongruous 
hiuderanee  or  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  highest  forms  of  goodness. 
And  yet  sulgection  to  personal  authority  in  God  and  man,  and 
training  l»y  personal  love,  liave  been  found  to  be  practically 
indispensable.     Even  Kant  himself  abandons  the  logical  con- 
sistency of  his  theory,  when  he  makes  his  categorical  impera- 
tive to  summon  God  into  being,  that  he  may  reward  virtue  with 
the  happiness,  and  punish  vice  with  the  misery,  to  which  his 
theory  had  made  both  to  be  sublimely  and  conscientiously  in- 
different.    It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  theory  which 
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inyolves  itself  id  practical  difficulties  so  serious  cannot  be 
thoroughly  sound  in  its  principles. 

n.  The  two  other  alternative  theories  are  Hutcheson's  theory 
of  the  moral  sensp,  and  Kant's  theory  of  the  practical  reason 
with  its  categorical  imperative.    Each  will  need  but  a  brief  notice. 

The  theory  of  the  moral  sense  finds  the  germ  or  nucleus  of 
all   moral  qualities  in  certain  original  emotions  or  ^ 


sentiments.     It  is  questioned  by  some,  whether  its  theoir  of  ^y^<-v^ 
advocates  intend  wholly  to  exclude  the  intellectual  "*'**  '****'-25?t»^ 
element  from  their  moral  sense.    There  can  be  no  question  that  ^*^ 
their  theory  lays  the  chief  stress  on  that  which  is  emotional. 
Interpreting  the  theory  thus,  it  finds  man  to  be  so  constituted 
as  to  feel  certain  emotions  on  occasion  of  certain  voluntary 
activities  of  his  own  or  of  his  fellow-men.     Certain  of  these 
activities  please  him,  others  displease  him.     The  actions  which 
please  him  he  approves,  as  also  the  person  who  performs  them  ; 
those  which  offend  him  he  disapproves  and  condemns,  whether 
they  are  purposes,  emotions,  or  deeds.     The  activities  and  per- 
sons which  please  him  he  also  pronounces  morally  good,  while 
those  which  offend  him  are  morally  evil.     The  capacity  to  be 
thus  affected  towards  actions  and  their  originators  he  calls  ^^the 
moral  sense."    It  is  obvious  that  this  moral  sense  is  conceived 
by  the  most,  if  not  by  all  of  its  advocates,  as  analo- 
gous to  the  sesthetic  sensibility,  i.e.,  as  a  capacity  to  toMtkeUe 
be  directly  pleased  or  displeased  by  certain  personal  "*    ^   *^* 
affections.    Why  we  are  thus  affected  we  cannot  explain :  we 
only  know  the  occasions  or  causes  of  these  contrasted  emotions. 
This  moral  sensibility  being  supposed,  the  functions  of  the 
intellect  with  respect  to  it  are  very  readily  defined  and  ex- 
plained.    The  intellect  simply  recognizes  the  acts  or  feelings 
which  please  or  displease  the  moral  sense,  and  judges  and 
names  them  and  their  authors  to  be  morally  good  or  bad,  very 
much'as  in  sense-perception  the  sensible  qualities,  pre-eminently 
the  secondary,  are  defined  by  the  sense-affections  which  they 
excite.     The  intellect  can  give  no  reason  for  its  favorable  or 
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UDfavorable  judgments.  Both  these  are  resolved  into  an  ori- 
giual  tustc  or  distaste,  which  the  moral  sense  experiences  and 
makes  |x>8si))Ie.  The  sensibility  simply  precedes  and  furnishes 
the  material  for  the  intellectual  action.  It  is  the  germinant 
nucleus  or  principle  from  which  all  the  subsequent  judgments 
and  emotions  are  evolved.  Its  affections  are  to  be  taken  as 
ultimate  and  inexplicable  facts.  Against  these  original  and 
ultimate  likings  and  dislikings,  no  appeal  can  be  taken ;  because 
these  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain  arc  original.  Not  infre- 
quently this  faculty  is  termed  '^an  instinct/'  or  ^'the  moral 
instinct;''  and  its  affections  are  called  ^^instinctive."  The 
superior  force  or  impelling  power  of  the  right  affections  is  found 
in  the  superior  quality  of  the  affections  themselves,  added  to 
the  pleasure  furnished  by  the  moral  sensibility,  when  contrasted 
with  the  inferior  character  of  the  vicious  affection,  added  to  the 
distaste  of  the  moral  sense. 

The  defects  of  this  theory  are  the  following :  It  is  not  rational, 

-<  .;vi^,„„  of       as  wc  have  already  assertetl  of  the  intuitional  the- 

V '     jI^  *^**  theorj.    ^^y    jf  j|.  jg  ^Q^  required  to  explain  the  facts.    It 

^^    J^  does  not  correspond  with  our  conscious  experience,  which,  so  far 

\^    \fLS  it  can  testify,  aflirms  that  the  moral  emotions  do  not  precede, 

•^ ,  v^^    but  follow,  the  acts  of  rational  judgment,  and  are  dependent  on 

ji^    •.    the  same  for  their  peculiar  quality.    It  makes  the  ultimate  moral 

•  V  '    .  ;.  standard  changeable  and  ar])itrary,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  on 

'  ^tlje  taste  of  the  individual.     Should  the  moral  faculty  be  con- 

^^ed  to  Ixj  analogous  to  the  bodily  sense,  its  affections,  as  we 

^  ^    -^^  know,  must  depend  on  the  joint  activities  of  material  agents  and 

C*^        the  rest)onsive  organism.    Should  either  of  these  factors  change, 

♦    \  or  both,  the  effect  would  change,  and  might  even  be  reversed. 

w\  ,  ^    If  its  analogue  is  found  in  the  [esthetic  sensibility,  the  adage 

t     y    would  apply  as  properly  to  the  ethical  as  to  the  aesthetic  expe- 

f'*^  .    riences,  JJe  gusUbus   non  est  disjmtandfim.     If  the   analogies 

>   from  either  cannot  l)e  accepted,  the  objection  still  remains  that 

r'  -'   an  unreasoning  emotion  can  never  be  made  the  basis  of  those 

_  -*  judgments  which  so  often  requue  careful  inductions,  the  weigh- 


** 
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ing  of  evidence  and  testimony,  and  the  consideration  of  tenden- 
cies and  results.  All  these  processes  are  confesseilly  intellectual, 
and  it  scarcely  seems  probable  that  each  and  all  of  them  find 
an  ultimate  factor  and  germinal  element  in  an  emotion  which 
pleases  or  displeases  the  sensibility.  The  presence  of  these 
processes  would  imply  that  the  ultimate  in  morals  is  a  relation 
discerned  by  the  intellect,  which  is  capable  of  being  adlrmeil  as 
a  rule  or  law-  The  theory  of  the  moral  sense,  moreover,  pro- 
i-ides  for  none  of  the  emotions  which  we  have  recognized  as 
distinctively  ethical,  neither  for  self-satisfaction,  nor  obligation, 
nor  merit,  and  in  this  is  seriously  and  even  fatally  defective. 

m.  Kant's  theory  of  the  practical  reason  moves  in  the  samOc^ 
line  with  the  theory  of  the  moral  sense ;  although  it  'v^ 

professes  altogether  to  set  aside  the  sensibilities  in  orrofthe  V^y 
the  moral  experiences,  and  to  find  the  primitive  ele-  p*"*****^    f^^  "^^ 
ment  of  all  in  the  categorical  imperative  or  uncondi-  "  *" ,    « .^ 

tional  obligation.    But  the  subjective  correlate  of  this  categorical  .  'j\^ 
imperative  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  nothing  more  than  a  blind 
emotion.     In  the  Kantian  theory,  the  practical  reason  performs 
the  functions  of  the  moral  sense,  which  is  unrelated  to  any  of 
the  other  functions  which  morality  implies,  and  yet  directs  and 
controls  them  aU.     Consequently  this  theory  is  open  to  most  of 
the  objections  that  are  urged  against  the  theory  of  moral  sense. 
Its  claim  to  dispense  with  the  emotions  has  most  signally 
failed,    ^fhe  "  reverence "  before  the  law  of  duty,  which  it 
accepts  and  enforces,  is  itself  a  sentiment  with  the 
impelling  force  of  a  controlling  emption.     The  ne-  before  th« 
cessity  which  requires  the  existence  and  authority  '?7„!!***"' 
of  God  to  meet  the  just  claims  of  the  good  to  be 
happy,  we  have  already  shown  to  be  a  confession  that  the 
rights  of  the  sensibility  and  the  law  of  well-being  cannot  bo 
successfully  overlooked  in  any  moral  theory.     Even  the  super- 
ficial student  of  Kant  cannot  be  struck  with  the  dilllculty  which 
Kant  finds  in  disposing  of  Achtung^  or  reverence  before  the  law, 
without  calling  it  a  sensibility,  and  with  the  stress  which  drives 
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him  to  require  for  the  experiencse  of  obligation  an  annjitanl 
prepoDderauee  of  the  sensuous  affections ;  implying  a  sense  of 
constraint  as  the  condition  of  the  sense  of  duty,  involving  the 
paradox  that  virtue  must  resist  in  order  to  be  sensitive  to  obli- 
gation, while  holiness,  as  the  higher  state,  feels  no  obligatiim, 
but  is  emancipated  from  the  sense  of  duty  in  any  form. 

§  69.  The  theories  here  expounded  of  the  moral  facalty,  and  the  lel*- 

tions  and  feelings  which  it  originates,  mi^  be  advantageomlj 
The  theory  comi)ared  with  that  which  is  taught  by  Biahop  Batler,  and  ii 
Bvtler.^'         deservedly  held  in  high  esteem  and  authority.    In  general, 

wo  may  say  that  Butler  attempts  no  psychological  aailyiis 
of  the  so-called  moral  faculty,  his  chief  object  being  to  establiah  its  m- 

premacy.  He  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to  select  between  four 
BaUer  glTei  different  appellaUves  for  it,  in  the  words,  "  whether  caUed 
of  tk  ^  nl  <^i^^l^^^®»  moral  reason,  moral  sense,  or  divine  reason'* 
focolty.  {Diss.,  II.).    As  to  whether  it  is  distinctly  intellectoal  or 

emotional,  he  declines  to  give  any  opinion,  except  in  the  mem- 
orable words  which  seem  to  have  accidentally  escaped  from  him :  "  whether 
coHHidered  as  a  percc])tion  of  the  understanding,  or  as  a  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  or,  which  seems  the  truth,  as  including  both  "  (Diss,,  II.). 

All  these  theories,  that  of  Butler  included,  are  alike  in  the  view  which 
they  take  of  the  subject  or  object  matter  of  the  moral  judgments  and 
feelings,  in  so  far  as  tliey  all  teach  that  right  and  wrong  are  affirmed  only 
of  acts  or  active  states  ;  "intentions"  and  "practical  principles"  being 
included  under  these  designations.  They  differ,  in  that  Butler  implies, 
rather  than  asserts,  that  the  voluntary  power,  both  in  act  and  state,  is 
essential  to  moral  responsibility.  But  he  only  implies  this;  and  it  is  well 
known  with  what  characteristic  caution  he  avoids  any  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  limits  himself  to  its  relations  to 
practice  (Analogy,  part  i.  chap,  vi.)*  Much  less  does  he  attempt  to  explain 
by  any  careful  psychological  analysis  the  elements  contributed  by  the  will 
to  the  moral  judgments  and  emotions. 

He  does  indeed  insist  that  there  is  "  a  principle  of  reflection  '*  in  man, 

which  in  its  very  nature  is  superior  to  every  other,  being 
Defectire  invested  with  unquestioned  '*  authority,"  and  that  to  disobey 

the  ori  ci  le  ^^^^  principle  under  the  impulse  of  passion  is  to  offend  against 
of  reflection.     ^^^  lawful  supremacy.    He  does  not,  however,  explain,  or 

even  imply,  what  relation  this  principle  of  reflection  holds  to 
self-consciousness,  nor  whence  it  derives  its  authority.  The  language 
which  he  uses,  as  it  has  been  generally  interpreted,  would  leave  the  im- 
pression that  this  principle  of  reflection  is  a  special  ethical  endowment, 
whose  functions  are  limited  to  the  ethical  experiences  ;  being  in  its  nature 
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;o-ordinate  with  the  other  impulfles  or  sensihilities,  except,  that,  when  it 
x>mes  into  conflict  with  any,  it  is  felt  and  owned  to  be  supreme:  He  does 
lot  show  how  it  gains  an  ideal  of  what  is  possible  and  desirable  by  the 
M>mparative  study  of  man's  nature,  although  he  incidentally  recognizes 
the  fact  that  such  a  comparative  judgment  is  made ;  still  less  does  he 
explain  for  what  reason  and  by  what  method  it  applies  this  ideal  as  an 
Kuthoritative  law. 

The  theory  we  hold  is,  that  the  so-called  "  principle  of  reflection "  is 
none  other  than  the  endowment  of  self-consciousness,  which  not  only  dis- 
cerns the  presence,  but  judges  of  the  natural  quality  or  worth,  of  the  vari- 
yaa  impulses  which  are  the  springs  of  feeling  and  action,  and  which  give 
character  to  the  motives  between  which  we  choose.  It  recognizes  the 
Belf-conscious  egoj  and  not  a  "  sentiment "  or  "  principle  "  as  invested  with 
authority;  giving  the  law,  which  it  finds  within,  to  the  will,  and  by  it  testing 
and  judging  its  activity. 

Butler  does  indeed  insist  that  we  judge  of  actions  by  a  comparing  of 
them  with  "  the  nature  and  capacities  of  our  being,"  and  in 
this  may  be  said  in  a  sense  to  imply  all  that  we  have  dis-  Followlag 
tinguished  in  our  analysis.    This  is  true ;  but  a  more  careful   **  Ji"^ 
analysis  seems  to  be  required  in  order  to  show  what  this   B«tl«r. 
principle  of  reflection  really  is,  how  it  operates,  upon  what 
material,  and  with  what  results.    In  other  words,  Butler  fails  to  show  that 
the  capacities  of  man  as  natural  endowments  must  first  be  discriminated, 
in  order  that  the  voluntary  and  intelligent  use  of  them  may  be  discerned 
lo  be  morally  right  or  wrong. 

Butler  makes  an  abundant  and  positive  use  of  the  end  to  which  any 

voluntary  agent  is  adapted,  as  essential  to  the  existence  and 

authority  of  moral  relations  ;  and,  as  a  theist,  he  assumes   f  ** .  *•  • 

•        ,.,,.  ,  -    ,     ^  Juitlceto 

that  such  ends  involve  design  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,    g^^^  cMue. 

But  he  nowhere  emphasizes  the  necessary  inference  that  the 
relation  of  fitness  or  adaptation  enters  into  the  ethical  relations  as  a  defin- 
ing element.  In  Butler's  time,  what  is  now  called  finality,  or  teleology, 
was  known  as  "  final  cause,"  and,  though  generally  accepted  and  employed 
in  natural  theology,  was  not  distinctly  recognized  as  a  metaphysical  or 
scientific  category,  nor  was  its  place  as  a  relation  fundamental  to  ethics 
formally  recognized,  except  perhaps  indirectly  in  Clark's  '*  Fitness  of 
Things." 

In  respect  to  the  feelings  or  emotions  which  are  distinctly  ethical,  But- 
ler's analysis  is  noticeably  defective.   Neither  self-approbation 
nor  self-reproach  is  subjected  by  him  to  any  special  inquiry.    J^**"  ■«* 
The  sense  or  feeling  of  obligation  is  not  recognized  distinctly   *ff  *  f     * 
IIS  an  emotion.    Much  as  Butler  makes  of  the  authority  of   ^iobs. 
the  conscience,  he  does  not  explain  whether  the  response 
irhich  is  rendered  to  this  authority  is  originally  a  feeling,  or  a  judgment ; 
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crHMia  if  done;  aDd  when  we  ntsalve  on  a  canne  aa  lif^t,  it  la  to  tlM 
Baltpr.  ex.:liiiiioii  of  some  other  Uut  is  wrong.    Thia  tact,  that  every 

ethlral  dedHinn  i»  id  tmlh  a  pr>/trr?nc;,  an  etectiaii  at  one  act  aa  bigiier 
than  anntlier,  appears  Co  aaot  fondamental  importance  in  the  aualjaa  (4 
the  TTinral  iWnttDii^nbi.  .  .  . 

"  Ttie  preferential  (Character  attar.hing  to  all  moral  jndgmenta  ii  implied. 
Mid  yet,  an  it  iwmns  to  us,  very  ioaccnrately  repcesenceil,  by  Butler.  It 
coniiiiitH,  in  hia  view,  n(  a  nniform  postponement  of  all  sons  of  nacorai 
gooii  iJ)  one  »ncl  thft  samp  moral  good;  and  in  the  compsrison  from  whieb 
we  mak>>  nnr  'Iwtlnn.  one  nl  iht:  t«rms  Is  constant  and  inTariable,  —  Tirtna 
rather  than  appetite,  virtue  rather  tboa  rcBentmeat,  vlnoe  rather  than 
affection.  .  .  . 

"The  nintile  adilicional  em)  of  conscience  consCinitrs  moral  good,  which 
has  a  natural  ri^ht  of  saprpmary  over  the  nther.  The  controversy,  there- 
tore,  of  a  Tempted  life,  conniHH  in  the  struggle  of  natural  good  afi^nat  the 
rlghttnl  superiority  of  moral:  and  the  subordination  ot  a  well- regulated 
life.  In  the  level  suh]ection  of  the  entire  class  a[  particular  desires  to  the 
authority  net  over  thera. 

"  Nowf  for  our  own  part,  after  the  most  diligent  search,  we  cannot  find 
within  UR  this  autocratic  faculty,  having  ita  own  private  and  paramount 
pnrl.  .  .  . 

"  ISetwpnB  virtue  and  a  good  dinner,  or  virtue  and  a  (all  pnrse,  we  never 
eiperipnoed  a  rivalry;  anil,  were  such  a  controversy  and  Hercules-choice 
to  }<>  prripowd,  we  mnrh  fear,  looking  to  the  phantom-like  character  ot  the 
other  diiipntant,  that  the  dinner  and  the  purse  would  nin  the  day.  But 
wn  rpmemh^r  a  In-.y  who  once  went  on  a  day's  eicursiou  among  the  lakes 
and  hllN,  pr'ividi'd  with  an  eicellent  luncheon  calculated  tor  a  mountain 
appctllr.  lie  had  gone  an  hour  or  two  beyond  his  reasonable  time,  and 
Just  Dnpacked  his  store  bealde  a  stream,  when  a  little  girl  approached. 
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half-leadlDg,  half-dragging,  an  old  man  evidently  collapsing  from  ezhans- 
tion.  They  had  attempted  a  short  cut  over  the  ridge  the  day  before,  lost 
their  way,  and  spent  the  night  and  noon  without  food  or  shelter  on  the 
hills.  The  boy  divided  the  contents  of  his  basket  between  them;  the 
'  particular  passion/  pity,  getting  the  better  of  the  '  particular  appetite,' 
hanger,  and  making  itself  felt,  as  having  the  higher  claim.  .  .  . 

"  And  it  is  the  irresistible  sense  we  have,  in  this  case,  of  its  superiority, 
that  is  properly  denoted  by  the  word  conscience;  the  knowledge  with  our- 
selves,  not  only  of  the  fact,  but  of  the  quality  of  our  inward  springs  of 
action.  To  state  the  matter  in  a  more  general  way,  we  think,  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  inferior  animals,  we  are  created  with  certain  determinate 
propensities  to  particular  ends,  or  with  provisions  for  the  development  of 
such  propensities;  that,  in  the  lower  animals,  these  operate  singly  and 
successively,  each  taking  its  turn  for  the  conmiand  and  guidance  of  the 
creature,  and  none  of  them  becoming  objects  of  reflection;  that  in  us  also 
this  instinctive  impulse  is  the  original  tyi>e  of  activity,  and  would  become 
permanent  in  a  solitary  human  being,  or  in  a  mind  with  only  one  propen- 
sion  at  a  time;  but  that,  with  us,  the  same  occasion  calls  up  simultaneously 
two  or  more  springs  of  action;  that,  immediately  on  their  Juxtaposition, 
we  intuitively  discern  the  higher  quality  of  one  than  another,  giving  it  a 
divine  and  authoritative  right  of  preference;  that,  when  the  whole  series 
of  springs  of  action  has  been  experienced,  the  feeling  or  *  knowledge  with 
ourselves '  of  their  relative  rank  constitutes  the  individual  conscience ; 
that  all  human  beings,  when  their  consciousness  is  faithfully  interpreted, 
as  infallibly  arrive  at  the  same  series  of  moral  estimates  as  at  the  same 
-set  of  rational  truths ;  that  it  is  no  less  correct,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a 
universal  conscience  than  of  a  universal  reason  in  mankind  ;  and  that  on 
this  community  of  nature  alone  rests  the  possibility  of  ethical  science."     f/" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  EXTERNAL  ACTIONS :  THEIR  MORAL  QUALITY  AMD 

RELATIONS. 

§  70.  Titus  far  we  have  considered  the  internal,  —  i.e^the 
Bitherto  w«  P^J^^hical,  -^  pre-eminently  the  volontaty  activities 
hAtebMB  of  man,  as  the  objects-matter  of  the  moral  judg- 
with  the  ments  and  feelings.  We  have  limited  ourselves  to 
feeiingn  and    the  functlons  of   the  intellect  in  discerning  those 

purpose!* 

moral  relations  —  and  those  only — which  are  in- 
volved in  the  voluntary  or  spiritual  activities  of  man.  We 
have  discovered  that  the  intellect,  by  its  self-conscions  power 
and  activities,  finds  the  norm  or  standard  of  its  judgments  in 
man's  internal  constitution  or  capacities ;  i.e.,  in  the  compara- 
tive worth  or  good  which  the  several  impulses  or  affections 
may  yield  when  interpreted  as  revealing  the  end  of  his  activ- 
ities, and  the  ideal  of  his  perfection.  We  have  discovered, 
further,  that  man,  as  rational,  must  propose  and  prescribe  to 
himself  the  use  of  the  best  natural  activities  as  the  norm 
or  law  for  his  voluntary  choices.  Morality  is  consequently 
founded  on  reason ;  but  it  is  upon  the  reason  as  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  relations  of  the  voluntary  activities  to 
one  another,  and  the  possibilities  of  human  nature.  We  have 
discovered,  further,  that  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  neces- 
sarily followed  by  the  special  ethical  emotions,  giving  the 
experiences  of  self -approbation,  obligation,  merit,  with  their 
opposites. 
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The  problem  and  the  solution  have  thus  far  been  compara- 
tively simple.  The  data  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who 
reflects.  Their  import  and  relations  are  easily  understood,  and 
our  judgments  of  them  are  immediate  and  unerring.  The  de- 
cisions being  axiomatic  and  positive,  the  consequent  emotions 
are  uniform  and  constant. 

But  morality  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  intentions  alone. 
It  gives  law  to  the  actions  also,  passing  judgment 
u\x)n  the  doings  as  truly  as  upon  the  affections  and  eanaot  be 
purposes.     It  requires  that  the  man  should  act  and  Ji^^t^*®*** 
speak  rightly,  as  truly  as  that  he  should  purpose 
and  feel  and  choose  rightly.     In  the  order  of  education,  indeed, 
and  in  the  exi)eriences  of  common  life,  it  often  seems  as 
though  morality  confined  itself  to  what  a  man  does  and  says, 
and  concerned  itself  with  nothing  behind  or  beyond;  but  a 
more  penetrating  insight  reveals  the  fact  that  its  soul  and  life 
are  altogether  in  the  feelings  and  purposes. 

As  we  look  again,  we  find,  also,  that  while  it  is  true  that  in 
one  sense  the  intentions  or  purposes  are  of  supreme 
consequence  in  morals,  so  far  at  least  as  the  per-  sIm  import 
sonal  responsibility  and  the  personal  weU-being  of  ***** 
the  individual  are  concerned,  yet  in  another  sense  the  actions 
are  equally  important,  so  far  as  their  interpretation  by  others 
and  their  effect  upon  others  are  concerned.  We  also  find  it  to 
be  true  in  fact,  that  rules  for  the  actions  have  been  formed 
and  enforced  as  a  necessary  and  universal  condition  of  human 
welfare,  and  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  moral  judgments. 
That  men  often  stop  short  with  the  actions,  and  are  content 
with  limiting  their  rules  to  these  only,  proves  that  rdles  for 
the  behavior  and  conduct  are  natural  and  necessary,  but  not  at 
all  that  these  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  moral  judgments  or 
feelings,  or  that  the  latter  are  limited  to  the  manners  or  words 
or  deeds. 

§  71.  We  mean  by  the  actions  all  corporal  activities  what- 
ever, from  a  hateful  look  to  a  murderous  blow,  which  give  out- 
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wanl  manifestation  or  expression  or  effect  to  the  paiposa  or 
j^  ^1^  feelings.  These  actions  are  of  consequence  fo 
they  mr«  la-  thc  following  rcasons :  They  execute  the  purpomy 
^'^**  they  manifest  or  express  them^  they  strejigtken  ihemf 

they  make  them  habitual  and  spontaneoiis. 

( 1 )  External  actions  give  effect  to,  and  thus  complete,  tiie 
(1)  The  eze-  P^T^^^es.  Every  purpose  is,  in  its  own  nature,  i 
rmte  the  pmr-  purpose  to  act.  Whenever  a  man  chooses,  intendii 
'****'  or  pun>oses,  he  chooses  some  object.     But  he  cm- 

not  choose  an  object  unless  he  formally  or  impliedly  gives  so- 
premacy  to  an  impulse  which  tends  to  issue  in  action.  In  popo* 
lar  language,  he  chooses  all  those  effects  which  are  the  natoxai 
and  necessary  consequences  of  his  choice.  Inasmuch  as  inten- 
tions \m\)Q\  to  deeds,  he  cannot  exercise  the  intentions  witltoot 
|x*rformiiig  thc  deeds  which  are  intended,  unless  hindered  by 
souic  8uiH*rior  or  stronger  force.  If  he  actually  chooses  that 
his  neighl)or  shall  cujoy  some  good,  he  chooses,  if  he  can,  to 
do  what  will  make  him  happy  in  some  definite  form.  If  be 
really  wishes,  in  the  sense  of  willing,  "Be  ye  wanned  or  be 
yc  clothed,"  and  docs  nothing  for  the  warmth  or  clothmg  of 
another  when  he  is  able,  he  does  not  morally  will  that  be  be 
warmed  or  clothed.  If  a  man  wills  his  own  well-beiDg,  in 
genenil  or  special,  by  the  supreme  purix)se  or  impulse  of  hia 
nature,  he  will  also  do  whatever  he  can  which  maj^  promote 
that  well-lxMiig.  We  say,  whatever  is  in  his  powe 
case.  We  do  not  assert  for  men  the  i)ower,  i.e., 
nal  instrumentality,  to  accomplish  all  on  which  t 
are  IxMit  or  set ;  but  we  do  assert,  that  whenever  i 
power  of  a  man  to  do  any  thing  in  the  direction  o 
tioDs  or  controlling  purposes,  he  cannot  really  w 
unless  he  also  acts  in  oljedieuce  to  his  will.  \ 
it  is  true  that  the  moral  relations  belong  primr 
intentions,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  also  extjpfb£,i  to  •' 
enforce  the  actions  tvhich  are  the  necessary  comple7)^i\jliigi^i0 
intentions. 


\ 
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(2)  The  external  actions  manifest  or  make  known  the  feel- 
ings and  purposes,  as  truly  as  they  obey  and  execute   .^.  ^ 
them.^     Man  is  not   only  impelled,  i.e.,  morally  nmnifett 

:     obliged,  to  complete  his  purposes,  but  he  is  impelled 

to  make  them  known  from  irrepressible  impulses,  as  also  for  the 
incitement  of  his  fellow-men  to  imitate  them.  It  is,  of  course, 
presumed  that  the  outward  acts  are  morally  right.  But  every 
manifested  purpose,  if  morally  good,  inspires  others  to  follow 
it.  By  the  same  rule,  every  wrong  intention  is  fitted  to  deter 
others  from  imitation,  by  its  manifested  moral  un worthiness. 
It  becomes  a  duty  with  every  man,  for  this  reason  if  for  no 
other,  to  abstain  from  evil  words  and  deeds,  however  lightly  in 
the  cases  supposed  he  may  be  likely  to  be  moved  by  this  addi- 
tional consideration.  ,.,  ^  ^ 

(8)  Hake 

(3)  To  execute  or  even  to  speak  the  intention,  thenaore  . 
makes  it  more  energetic.     Whether  we  can  explain  •■•"'•  *• 
the  fact,  or  not,  the  fact  cannot  be  questioned,  that  a  right 

1  Man,  as  we  know  him,  is  not  spirit  only,  but  he  is  also  body;  and  the 
human  body  is  more  than  flesh  and  bones,  nerve  and  tissue.  Human  flesh 
and  tissue  are  capable  of  expressing  feeling  and  design  by  the  natural 
language  of  gesture  and  tone  and  facial  expression.  How  far  this  symbol- 
ism is  the  product  of  imitation,  or  intensified  by  sympathy,  or  taught  by 
authority,  we  need  not  inquire.  It  is  enough  if  we  accept  the  truth,  that 
something  of  word  and  look  and  gesture  and  movement  is  used,  by  a  natu- 
ral impulse,  to  express  the  feelings,  and  is  interpreted  by  natural  insight 
to  signify  them.  All  philosophy  implies  or  teaches  this,  —  the  materialistic 
pre-eminently,  with  its  propagated  tendencies  affecting  and  uniting  im- 
pulse and  word,  emotion  and  act. 

The  recognition  of  this  law  does  not  exclude  imitation  and  culture,  or 
positive  enactments  of  law  and  custom:  it  rather  finds  a  place  for  them. 
But  it  explains  natural  morals  by  their  original  elements.    It  enforces  the 
necessity  of  expressing  the  feelings  by  gesture  and  act,  the  possibility  of 
interpreting  both,  and  the  duty  of  acting  in  certain  ways,  all  of  which  con- 
trol and  animate  natural  ethics.    It  explains  the  fact  that  natural  manners 
'  or  modes  of  action  and  speech  become  positive  morals,  by  a  sense  of  what 
ii  fit  and  becoming  in  speech  and  look  and  movement ;  how  sympathy 
-'     enforces  particular  duties  of  outward  act ;  and  how  even  convention, 
Ih  luhion,  and  arbitrary  enactments,  impose  the  ethical  obligation  to  conform 
L    to  what  are  the  current  or  accepted  ways  of  doing  or  speaking. 
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purpose,  when  spoken  by  a  word  or  acted  in  a  deed,  or  era 
manifested  by  a  look,  bceomes  more  active  and  enagetid 
Sueh  is  the  complex  nature  of  man,  and  such  are  the  oondJi- 
tious  of  his  development  as  a  psyeho-physiological  being,  tbt 
bodily  manifestation  gives  strength  and  permanence  to  eraj 
impulse.  Hence  the  obligation  to  speak  or  act  our  intentioBi 
becomes  synonymous  with  the  obligation  to  make  them  as  eae^ 
getic  as  |X)ssible,  it  being  always  presumed  that  they  are  monDr 
right.  For,  if  they  are  wrong,  the  obligation  not  to  act  <ii 
six?ak  them  follows  from  the  duty  not  to  intend  or  will  wroni^j. 

(4)  The  acting-out  of  the  intentions  also  strengthens  then 
(4)  conflnB  "*^^  habits,  both  internal  and  external,  wbetber 
then  Into  iutcUeetual,  emotional,  or  expressional.  The  msn 
who  follows  every  purpose  with  a  deed,  thereby 
trains  his  passive  capacities  to  such  methods  of  service  and  aid 
as  can  l>e  readily  repeated.  He  brings  the  associative  power  to 
the  side  of  duty,  and  holds  himself  to  its  Ber\uce  by  the  ready 
resiK)nse  and  co-operation  of  all  the  powers  of  his  complex  na- 
ture, as  body  and  spirit,  as  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will.  He 
trains  his  active  energies  and  passive  susceptibilities  to  act  in 
harmony  with  one  another  under  the  controlling  purposes  which 
the  conscience  approves.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  deed  can 
never  be  regarded  as  either  indifferent  or  superfluous,  but  as 
the  natural  and  necessary,  and  morally  obligatory,  manifesta- 
tion and  completion  of  the  inward  purix)se.  The  familiar  words 
arc  no  less  practically  imix)rtant  than  they  are  philosophically 
profound :  ^^  Secst  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and 
hy  works  was  faith  made  perfect.^* 

§  72.  It  follows,  that  whenever  an  external  action,  a  look  or 
RmiM  for  the  ^ord  or  deed,  stands  in  any  of  the  relations  named 
fecUnrH  to  a  puriKJse  or  intention,  the  intellect  im|x>ses  a  law 

inrlnde  rules 

for  the  f*^i*  this  action  as  truly  as  for  the  pur|K)sc.     So  far 

MtiouR.  jjg  r^ny  Qj^^,  Qf  these  relations  is  constant  and  neces- 

sary, such  a  law  is  fixed  and  al)S()lute.     So  far  jis  it  is  variable 
and  uncertain,  the  law  is  occasional,  and  admits  of  exceptions. 
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Whenever  an  action  is  invariably  necessary  to  execute,  to  ma 
fest,  or  to  confirm  the  right  intention,  the  law  is  C^ 

imperative  that  the  given  action  must  invariably  be  gctionT are 
performed,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  avoided.  in^wUbij 
Eveiy  action  which  is  evidently  and  without  excep- 
tion fitted  to  promote  my  own  well-being  or  that  of  my  fellow- 
man  is  known  to  be  invariably  right;  i.e.,  it  is  known  to  be 
an  action  which  I  always  ought  to  perform.  We  neither  ask 
nor  answer  the  question  whether  the  number  of  such  actions  be 
great  or  small ;  we  do  not  inquire  whether  it  is  by  natural  or 
supernatural  revelation  that  any  actions  are  declared  to  hold 
this  relation :  we  only  assert,  that  if,  upon  any  evidence,  this 
is  known  to  be  true  of  any  class  of  actions,  those  actions  are 
uniformly  and  unchangeably  right,  and  their  opposites  are  as 
uniformly  wrong,  simply  on  the  ground  that  we  ought  to  intend 
or  purpose  our  own  well-being  and  that  of  our  fellow-men,  and, 
impliedly,  the  honor  of  God.  It  follows,  that  whatever  actions 
invariably  promote  these  ends  should  invariably  be  performed. 
The  rule  in  respect  to  such  words  and  actions  is  absolute  and 
unqualified:  Thou  sJiaU,  or  Thou  sliaU  not.  We  may  safely 
assume  that  the  classes  of  actions  are  few  which  respect  our 
fellow-men  or  ourselves,  the  import  and  effect  of  which  are  so 
clear,  that  all  men  accept  them  as  universally  obligatory.  But, 
whether  they  be  few  or  many,  the  mind  aflBrms,  of  all  of  them, 
positive  axioms  or  principles  of  outward  conduct. 

Of  the  great  majority  of  external  actions,  it  must  be  said, 
that  whUe,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  their  effect  and  j^^^  actiom 
import  are  so  obvious  that  no  man  can  question  that  *<••  owiff»- 
they  are  nght  or  wrong ;  yet  now  and  then  cu'cujn-  tMe  aiOoritr 


stances  will  occur  which  will  not  only  justify,  but  ^ 
require,  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rule.  Thus,  in  ordinary 
cases,  no  man  can  take  the  liberty,  the  life,  or  the  property  of 
another.  This  rule,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  that  human  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  uniformly  to 
be  held  sacred,  and  so  sacred  that  neither  the  individual  nor 


F 
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the  state  may  interfere  with  either  under  any  supposible  cv* 

ciimstiinces.     The  experiences   of    stem  neoeant} 

cMM^rhkh     ordinarily  teaoli  men  to  judge  more  wisely  in  pn6 

jmitify  the»-  tice,  and  drive  tliem  to  limit  such  universal  axioDi 

m1tm« 

by  manifold  and  manifest  exceptions,  such  as  oon- 
pel  attention  and  enforce  compliance.  The  state  takes  life  u  i 
penalty  for  crime,  not  only  by  right,  but  of  duty.  It  expoaa 
(i.e.,  sacrifices)  life,  by  com^xilling  the  drafted  soldier  to  mutk 
to  the  picket-line,  and  die.  It  shoots  down  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty  in  quelling  a  street-riot.  It  takes  the  property  of  u 
individual  under  extreme  necessity,  and  the  individual  does  the 
same.  It  subjects  the  innocent  to  temporary  or  pennanent  dis- 
abilities, in  resix^ct  to  liljerty  or  other  rights,  under  extrenie 
conditions  of  public  or  state  necessity.  The  cases  are  not  un- 
frequout  in  which  an  individual  or  the  community,  for  reasons 
that  justify  the  act  in  the  eyes  of  all  candid  men,  transgressos 
the  oixlinary  rules  which  guanl  life,  liberty,  and  propt'rty. 
Even  the  civil  law,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  jn^jsser  viola- 
tions of  the  few  ORlinary  moral  laws  which  it  attempts  to  en- 
force, rarely  proei^eds  to  punish  any  external  action,  unless  it 
assumes,  or  impliedly  proves,  that  the  act  was  performed  with 
felonious  intent  or  malice  aforethought. 

All  these  exceptional  cases  not  only  justify,  but  require,  pos- 
sible exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rules  which  relate  to  external 
action.     Hence  the  law  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing 
is  always  so  interpreted  as  to  admit  this  or  that  qualified  excep- 
^       tion,  whether  or  not  this  exception  is  expressed. 
.  *  *  *.    §  73.  Another  importiut  fact  deserves  to  be  considered  ;  viz., 
,  •     Homi  Kignifl-   ^^'^^  external  actions^  in  inany  caaes^  vary  in  their 
^^cancvofac-      skfufficauce  tvith  the  manners  or  etUniette  which  pre- 

,      tlonH  Tarie«  ^    '  ^  ^ 

^thman-       vail  in  a  ccrmmnnity.     We  need  not  inquire  as  to 
■^"'  how  these  niannei-s  came  to  be  accepted,  —  whether 

>^-'  from   physical,    or   pei*son:il,    or   conventional    i*easons.     It  is 

enough   tlmt  we   know  that   every   community    finds    itself  in 
possession  of  certain  moiles  or  ways  of  speaking  and  acting, 


r. 
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which  manifest,  execute,  or  confirm  the  feelings  or  pnrposei^  «^ 
From  manners,  —  i.e.,  ways  of  speaking  and  acting,  —  the  torma^^  ^^ 
"morals"  and  ''ethics"  are  derived;  and  with  conformity  t«  V^^^ 
numners,  and  the  regulation  of  manners,  tliey  very  largely  coi>^^/>^ 
cem  themselves.  Just  as  soon  and  just  as  far  ad  the  intentions (^^Nb 
become  the  subject  of  moral  judgment  and  enforcement,  justft7%^ 
80  soon  do  the  actions  which  are  understood  in  the  communitjc^^t^ 
to  be  their  appropriate  manifestations  pass  under  the  control 


and  adjudication  of  the  moral  reason. 

The  accepted  manners  or  etiquette  are  by  no  means  the  same 
in  all  communities;  e.g.,  the  modes  of  expressing  n^^^ ^^ 
love  and  hate,  esteem  and  disrespect,  the  conditions  mutaen 
of  conveying  property  or  securing  rights.  But,  what-  ^^^^' 
ever  these  may  be,  if  established  and  accepted  they  are  invested 
with  the  sacredness  and  authority  which  belong  to  the  feelings 
of  kindness,  courtesy,  truth,  patriotism,  affection,  and  gratitude 
which  they  are  supposed  to  express.  It  follows  of  necessity, 
and  it  should  occasion  no  surprise,  that  an  action  which  is  wholly 
indifferent  in  one  community  may  be  of  the  highest  moral  sig- 
nificance in  another.  Again,  an  action  or  word  or  look  which 
in  one  community  is  rigidly  enforced  by  the  highest  moral 
authority,  — an  act  which  even  involves  the  issues  of  life  and 
death,  —  in  another  community  may  have  no  moral  siguificance 
whatever.  Some  nations  are  so  fierce  and  minute  in  their  en- 
forcement of  trivial  and  stupid  etiquette,  as  to  obscure  and 
crush  out  the  ethical  import  of  many  of  the  actions  which  they 
prescribe.  Others  are  so  careless  and  indefinite  in  respect  to 
both  manners  and  actions,  as  to  blunt  the  public  sensibility  to 
moral  distinctions,  by  their  indifference  to  external  conduct. 
The  morality  of  the  Chinese  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  etiquette, 
which  sacrifices  the  real  well-being  of  the  individual  MorBiitf  of 
and  the  community  to  petrified  and  meaningless  ^J**  ^'>>*"«^ 
rules,  to  tlie  observance  of  which  the  entire  force  of  domestic 
e<lucation,  of  unchanging  fashion,  of  legal  obser>'ances,  of 
organized  law  and  a  half-pantheistic  religion,  are  committed 
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with  a  resistless  energy  that  seems  as  mysterious  as  it  is  om- 
nipotent. But  whether  the  connection  between  the  parpom 
ami  the  actions  is  natural  or  conventional,  some  connectiOQ 
must  be  assunieil  to  be  more  or  less  uniform  and  fixed,  as  the 
ground  of  alUrming  any  code  for  the  words,  the  deeds,  or  the 
manners. 

§  74.  The  cxises  already  supposed  are  eases  in  which  tbe 
SometiBiM  connection  is  uniform,  or  which  admit  of  infreqneot 
•zcfptiou  exceptions.  But  there  are  large  classes  of  actiou 
in  which  such  a  connection  is  by  no  means  estab- 
lished. Although,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  right  inten- 
tion would  require  a  certain  external  action,  the  exceptions  are 
more  or  less  frequent.  Thus,  benevolence  to  my  fellow-man  in 
extreme  distress  would  very  frequently  require  me  to  interfere 
actively  for  his  relief,  while  cases  might  occur  in  which  to  ex- 
tend this  relief  would  Ini  morally  wrong.  If  one  of  my  own 
family  were  in  ininiediiito  danger  of  death  or  of  serious  evil,  it 
might  Ik'  my  duty  to  withhold  from  my  nearest  neighlx>r  those 
offices  of  courtesy  or  assistance  which  would  otherwise  be  obli- 
gatory and  8i)ontiuieously  proffered.  In  respect  to  all  acts  of 
this  description,  rules  for  action  are  adopte<l  with  the  general 
understanding  that  they  are  to  l>e  ol>eyed  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  social  existence,  while  in  those  which  are  extraor- 
dinary, whether  they  are  more  or  less  frequent,  the  exceptions 
will  justify  themselves.  In  the  motley  experiences  of  social  life, 
and  the  unexpected  conjunctions  of  human  events,  men  occa- 
sionally are  surprised  to  find  themselves  morally  obliged  to  do 
and  avoid  actions  which  in  the  onlinary  course  of  human  events 
would  contradict  all  their  preconceived  principles,  and  shock 
their  most  sacred  and  con  finned  associations.  Moral  surprises 
of  this  sort  are  among  the  most  dramatic  of  human  experiences. 

There  are  other  classes  of  actions  which  are  obligatory  more 
HaximH  of  frequently  than  otherwise,  —  maximsof  practical  wis- 
pnidenre.  ^j^jj^  ^^  pnidencc,  which  are  l>oth  useful  as  guides  for 
the  conduct  and  iu4)ortant  as  directors  to  the  conscience.    Such 
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rules,  in  every  case  in  which  they  are  applicable,  are  as  sacred 
and  as  binding  as  the  rules  which  admit  of  no  exceptions  at  all. 
The  fact  that  they  are  not  uniformly  binding,  or  that  the  ex- 
ceptions to  them  are  numerous,  does  not  weaken  their  authority 
in  the  least  in  those  cases  in  which'  they  are  known  to  apply. 

Again,  there  are  classes  of  duties  which  are  binding  on  a 
single  individual  and  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  be  it  longer 
or  shorter,  —  duties  both  to  one's  self  and  fellow-men,  which  are 
founded  on  special  circumstances  and  temporary  relations.  It 
should  ever  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  duties  are  as 
supreme  and  sacred  in  their  authority,  so  long  as  the  reasons  for 
their  continuance  remain,  as  are  the  codes  which  are  universal 
and  eternal. 

Each  individual  man  also  must  of  necessity  form  his  own 
private  code  of  rules,  which  is  far  more  minute  than  »  .   #^ 
any  moral  teacher  would  venture  to  prescribe  or  en-  indiTidaai 
force,  respeoting  the  employment  of  his  time,  the 
regulation  of  his  diet,  of  his  manners  and  his  modes  of  speech, 
indeed,  in  respect  to  the  most  of  his  individual  habits  of  action. 
This  code  may  not  be  expressed  in  language,  it  may  change 
with  changing  circumstances ;  and  yet,  so  long  as  the  reasons 
for  it  exist,  so  long  it  has  complete  moral  authority. 

§  75.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  of  special  rules  for  the 
external  actions,,  that  it  subjects  the  determination  ^^,    . 
of  all  rules  of  conduct  (with  their  exceptions)  to  the  itatod  ud 
independent  judgment  of  each  individual  man,  and  •"■^•"*" 
consequently  degrades  the  moral  code,  which  ought  to  be  the 
master  of  the  man,  to  be  the  servant  of  his  caprice  or  his  igno- 
rance.    This  objection  applies  equally  to  the  doctrine  of  private 
judgment  as  related  to  the  authority  and  independence  of  truth. 
The  fact  that  truth  is  one  and  supreme  cannot  conflict  with  the 
principle  that  each  man's  individual  judgment  of  truth  must  be 
final   and  sacred  for  himself.     Even  if  all  the  formal  or  ex- 
pressed rules  for  conduct  were  the  same  in  every  case  and  for 
every  individual,  and  admitted  no  exception,  each  man's  judg- 
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ent  must  decide  how  far  they  applj'  to  the  changing  aspects 
his  individual  life  and  to  his  own   six^cial   relations  to  his 
low-men.     In  judging  of  the  applicntiou  of  niles,  the  opi>or- 
rMLly tunity  for  bias  and  mistake  is  almost  equal  to  that  which  attends 
►^VH  jL/^^^l^^rmination  of   the  rule.     In  resjwct  to  neither  can  we 
*    *  J7  Aj^r  be  delivered  from  the  liability  to  error  in  our  individual 
Judgments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  important 
advantages  attend  this  double  liability  to  mistake 

laportMit 

ftdTsBUgM      <^<^  error.     What  is  called  the  changeableness  of 
froa  thiH  »r-  moral  codes,  and  their  flexibility,  are  no  grounds 
of  objection,  but  rather  confirmations  of  their  excel- 
lence.    So  far  from  weakening  the  authority  and  threatening 
the  permanency  of  the  moral  law,  they  strengtlien  its  sacred- 
ness,  and  establish  its  continuance  by  providing  for  its  useful- 
ness.    The  intellect  is  thereby  sulgeeted  to  a  constant  mond 
training,  from  which  is  derived  a  constant  moral   discipline. 
Every  man  is  thereby  made  responsible  not  only  for  what  he 
does,  but  for  what  he  judges  that  he  ought  to  do ;  and  the  duties 
of  teachableness,  honesty,  and  candor  in  the  use  of  the  intellect, 
are  constantly  brought  into  requisition.     It  is  fashionable,  in 
view  of  the  necessary  and  natural  limitations  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, to  limit  the  responsibilities  of  men  almost  entirely 
to  what  they  do  and  feel,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  judgments 
and  opinions  resiwctiug  duty.     A  closer  and  more   accurate 
view  of  man's  individual  and  social  relations  would  justify  the 
opi>08ite  conclusion  ;  viz.,  that  men  are  very  largely 
resi)onsible,  not  only  for  what  they  do  and  intend, 
but  also  for  what  they  believe  and  conclude  (cf. 
§  75).     This  conclusion  is  justified  not  only  by  the 
logic  which  'compels  us  to  refer  the   conduct  and 
feelings  of  men  to  their  judgments,  but  by  the  observation  of 
facts,    which   finds   everywhere   abundant   evidence   that  men 
sha|)e  their  rules  of  conduct,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  moulding 
influence  of  their  passions  and  desires.     What  men  are  in  char- 


Men  respoiml 
ble  for  their 
Judgments 
ftstmlyM 
for  their 
eondnet. 
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acter,  is  determined  very  largely  by  what  they  accept  as  rules 
of  duty.  More  than  this  is  true.  Not  only  are  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  men  in  respect  to  ethical  questions  powerfully 
affected  by  their  character,  but  their  purposes  and  passions 
re-act  indirectly  but  powerfully  upon  their  intellectual  habits 
and  opinions. 

§  76.  These  observations,  however,  apply  to  those  rules  of 
external  conduct  which  admit  of  more  or  fewer  ex-  f,^  ^^. 
ceptions.    The  oommandimr  duties  of  life,  in  the  BMdimg 

^^  dmtiM  of  life 

ordinary  occasions  and  circumstances  of  man,  can-  adMitof  nu« 
not  possibly  be  uncertain,  as  the  duties  of  truth,  •»"»*to>^ 
temperance,  justice,  and  humanity,  neither  in  their  import, 
their  authority,  nor  their  ordinary  applications  to  the  outward 
conduct.  The  well-being  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
enforces  certain  external  actions  too  clearly  and  too  emphatically 
to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  and 
not  to  recognize  these  duties  as  invariably  binding. 


« 


The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars." 


The  duties  of  temperance  and  purity  and  truth  and  courtesy 
and  justice,  of  honesty  and  uprightness,  are  acknowledged  and 
enforced  by  the  reflecting  judgments  of  all  honest  and  earnest 
men.  Even  when  men  habitually  and  persistently  offend  against 
these  rules,  they  dare  not  deny  their  value  and  authority.  Their 
self-respect  and  inner  sense  of  truth  require  them  to  honor  and 
enforce  the  very  laws  which  condemn  them.  Even  when  they 
palliate  their  defective  conduct  or  their  deliberate  transgres- 
sions, by  the  force  of  passion  or  the  strength  of  temptation, 
they  cling  to  the  law  and  their  faith  in  it,  and  respect  for  it, 
as  most  sacred  and  valuable.  It  is  true,  they  not  infrequently 
refuse  to  recognize  their  individual  offences  as  properly  comiug 
under  the  rule  which  they  honor.  They  devise  every  variety  of 
euphemistic  phraseology  to  avoid  applying  the  harsher  epithets 
which  express  the  sharp  judgments  and  the  indignant  emotions 
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of  the  honest  rule  when  honestly  applied.  It  is  only  when  a 
roan  sets  himself  in  defiance  to  and  against  all  truth  and  con- 
sistency of  tliinking,  that  he  denies  or  disputes  the  truth  of  the 
great  rules  of  outward  conduct  that  elevate  man  above  what  is 
lower  than  the  brute  in  sensual  passion,  and  more  cruel  than 
the  brute  in  violence  and  hate. 

§  77.  It  is  more  than  possible,  it  is  probable,  that  the  objec- 
.p.       .  tion  might  occur  to  some,  that  the  principles  wc 

jmRtiiiMtiw  have  propounded  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the 
"****'  inner  purpose  to  the  outward  expression  or  act  is 

the  same  as  the  doctrine  familiarly  known  as  ^'  The  end  justi- 
fies the  means."  This  doctrine  has  been  applied  to  sanction 
almost  every  variety  of  crime,  under  the  pretext  that  the  action 
in  question — whether  murder,  theft,  violence,  treachery,  or 
falsehood  —  was,  under  special  circumstances,  the  best  or  the 
necessary  means  of  fulfilling  the  best  intentions,  whether  of 
patriotism,  religion,  or  social  or  individual  welfare.  We  meet 
this  objection  by  observing,  that,  in  respect  to  those  classes  of 
external  actions  which  arc  accepted  as  of  universal  obligation, 
it  is  so  manifest  that  the  virtues  in  question  are  the  only  external 
actions  which  the  right  or  good  intention  can  possibly  require 
or  even  admit,  that  no  honest  man  would  question  that  the 
external  act  is  uniformly  binding.  This  is  manifest  from  ex- 
amples of  what  seem  at  first  to  be  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
rules.  These  exceptions,  as  we  say,  justify  themselves.  They 
even  enforce  the  rule,  by  calling  attention  to  the  reason  for  it 
which  the  exception  recognizes  in  pleading  it  as  an  excuse. 
Thus  homicide  is  not  always  murder ;  violence  to  the  person,  in 
order  to  save  from  death,  is  not  a  criminal  assault ;  the  break- 
ing into  a  burning  house  in  order  to  arouse  the  sleeping  inmates 
is  not  burglary,  either  in  law  or  morals :  for  the  single  reason 
that  in  these  cases  the  external  action  is  seen  to  be  exceptional 
to  its  ordinary  import  and  effect ;  and  hence,  in  such  cases,  the 
end  does  justify  the  means.  In  every  such  case,  it  is  literally 
true,  Exceptio  probat  reg^dam;  that  is,  the  reason   for  the 
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deviation  is  the  reason  for  implicit  obedience  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstances do  not  justify  an  exception  clamante  voce, 

§  78.  It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection,  that  our  theory  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  calculating  tlie  consequences  ^ 
of  every  single  action,  the  power  to  do  which,  in  tionoffon- 
every  special  case,  would  be  utterly  beyond  the  ■•^■•■*«^ 
reach  of  any  man,  and  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  power 
would  render  all  rules  useless.  It  is  enough  to  reply,  that,  in 
respect  to  the  great  rules  of  common  morality,  there  is  no  need 
of  calculating  their  consequences,  because  these  are  discerned 
and  admitted  by  all  men  as  rapidly  as  they  are  made  acquainted 
with  them.  The  universal  tendency  or  import  and  operation  of 
the  act  are  discerned  with  an  insight  which  for  quickness  and 
positiveness  is  equivalent  to  an  intuition.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  assent  to  those  rules  which  are  very  general,  though  not 
strictly  universal.  It  is  only  when  the  consequences  compel 
attention  that  they  need  to  be  calculated  or  considered,  —  when 
they  compel  it  with  such  energy  as  to  justify  the  exceptions, 
as,  in  the  cases  already  supposed,  of  justifiable  homicide  or 
violence. 

In  the  case  of  those  rules  which  admit  frequent  exceptions, 
the  consequences  must  be  considered  whenever  a  deviation  from 
the  rule  is  allowed. 

We  may  not  overlook  the  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  edu- 
cation and  tradition,  manners  and  religion,  have  ETerTp«no« 
much  to  do  with  the  determination  of  questions  of  "o""*  o'  *•" 
external  conduct ;  and  it  is  neither  possible  nor  de-  i,,  the  com- 
sirable  that  any  human  being  should  separate  him-  "■■*tr« 
self  from  the  past  which  he  inherits,  or  the  present  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  in  determiniug  the  moral  authority  of  the  rules 
of  his  external  life.     Every  man  finds  himself,  from  his  infancy 
to  his  death,  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  pupilage  and  depend- 
ence, with  respect  to  his  fellow-men,  in  deciding  questions  of 

1  Cf.  Dr.  T.  Dwight's  Theology,  sermon  xcix. 
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daty.  It  is  only  partially  at  the  completest,  and  gradually  at 
the  latest,  that  any  individual  attains  that  measure  of  indiffer- 
ence to  others  which  he  can  never  completely  assert.  Man  is 
bom  and  dies  in  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  state.  He 
must  begin  his  moral  life  by  recognizing  the  teachings  and 
authority  of  each,  although  it  is  both  his  right  and  bis  duty  to 
revise  and  to  dissent  more  or  less  from  each  in  regulating  his 
life  as  he  becomes  more  and  more  self-relying. 

The  maxim,  ^^The  end  justifies  the  means,"  as  ordinarily 
vk      d  applied,   supposes  two  external  actions  or  events 

luUflMthe  instead  of  one,  of  which  one  is  the  end,  and  the 
^  other  is  the  mean.     For  example:   the  taking  of 

life,  and  breach  of  faith,  we  may  suppose  are  the  means ;  the 
removal  of  a  tyrant,  and  the  recovery  of  lost  rights,  are  the 
ends :  both  being  conceded  to  be  desirable  ends  and  valuable 
blessings,  not  only  to  an  individual,  but  to  the  community.  In 
view  of  these  ends,  an  act,  say  tyrannicide^  which  would  other- 
wise be  criminal,  is,  as  is  alleged,  justified  as  the  necessary 
and  therefore  the  lawful  means  of  the  greatest  good. 

The  principle  for  which  we  have  contended,  as  necessary  to 
the  moral  determination  of  the  external  conduct,  contemplates 
but  one  action^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  uniform,  or  at 
least  the  usually  recognized,  method  of  manifesting  or  exe- 
cuting the  intention  or  purpose,  and  for  this  reason  is  taken  as 
uniformly  obligatory.  The  voluntary  purpose  is  not  properly 
considered  as  the  means  at  all,  to  the  external  action.  Ethi- 
cally it  is  complete  in  itself.  It  is  all  that  the  moral  law 
directly  requires.  Its  being  acted  and  expressed  in  action  is, 
so  to  speak,  an  incident  of  its  existence,  —  an  incident  which 
is  certain,  necessary,  and  morally  obligatory  indeed,  but  not 
related  to  it  as  the  end  is  to  a  means;  i.e.,  as  one  external 
phenomena  or  event  is  an  end  to  another  as  its  means,  with  an 
intention  or  purpose  behind  both. 

As  the  terms  of  the  relations  vary  in  the  two  cases,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  same  should  be  true  of  the  relations  them- 
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selves.     In  the  one  case,  the  aim  or  intention  is  supposed  to  be 
fixed.     In  the  other  case,  the  ends  are  supposed  to 
be  diverse.     In  the  one  case,  the  only  varying  ele-  between  m 
ment  is  the  fitness- of  an  action  to  promote  a  single  «>>*"»«*» 

the  terns 

and  fixed  purpose.  In  many  cases,  this  fitness  is  related,  ud  a 
assumed  to  be  incapable  of  change  ;  while,  in  many  *'^*lf  *  *"  ^^^ 
other  cases,  it  changes  rarely.  In  the  other  case,  it 
is  denied  that  there  is  any  fixed  relation  between  action  and 
intention  in  the  effect  or  operation  of  external  actions ;  or,  at 
least,  that  any  are  fixed  in  the  interest  of  moral  obligation. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  man  is  at  liberty  to  assume  for  himself 
to  Judge  of  the  consequences  of  any  one  of  his  own  actions,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  indipations  which  he  finds  in  the  established 
order  of  the  universe  and  the  purposes  of  its  Author.  The 
doctrine  is  at  once  irrational  and  atheistic  in  its  theory,  and 
licentious  and  demoralizing  in  its  practical  influence. 

§  79.  Akin  to  this  doctrine  is  the  casuistic  expedient  for  a 
very  lax  morality  in  conduct,  which  has  been  more  ^. 

•'  -^  '  Direftioii 

or  less  notorious  under  the  title  of  '^  the  direction  of  the 
of  the  intention."  *  The  doctrine  is  briefly  as  fol-  *»*«■"»■• 
lows :  Let  it  be  conceded  that  whatever  a  man  does  is  good  or 
bad,  according  to  his  intention.  Let  him  now  perform  any  act 
whatever,  and  have  a  good  end  in  view :  the  moral  excellence 
of  his  good  intention  will  give  moral  quality  to  the  act,  no 
matter  what  the  character  or  effect  of  that  act  may  be.  He 
may  murder  or  steal  or  lie;  but,  if  he  designs  thereby  the 
good  of  men  or  the  glory  of  God,  he  is  morally  approved  in 
accordance  with  what  he  designs,  and  with  that  only.  We  may 
safely  accept  the  principle,  that  what  a  man  purposes  or  designs 
determines  the  moral  quality  of  the  agent ;  but  we  should  deny 
that  a  man  can  design  any  thing  which  is  good,  and  3'et  re- 
frain from  a  certain  action,  much  less  that  he  could  possibly  do 
that  which  he  knows  or  might  know  would  defeat  that  very 

1  See  the  instructive  chapter  in  P.  Jakbt,  La  Morale,  Paris;  translated 
as  The  Theory  of  MoraU,  New  York,  1883. 
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good  on  which,  as  is  cod  tended,  his  heart  may  be  set.  In  everj 
cose  he  is  shut  up  to  the  necessity,  both  logical  and  moral,  of 
performing  a  specific  action,  —  either  that  one  which  he  certainly 
knows  that  a  morally  right  intention  uniformly  requires,  or  the 
act  which  he  confidently  believes  is  demanded  under  present 
circumstances.  No  direction  of  the  intention  to  any  other  aim 
than  that  which  the  man  actually  achieves,  no  attempt  to  ani- 
mate a  bad  deed  with  the  soul  of  benevolence  or  saintly  devo- 
tion, can  relieve  the  conscience  of  the  perpetrator  from  the 
sense  of  i)er8onal  responsibility,  or  that  of  his  adviser  from 
complicity  with  his  guilt. 

To  interpret  the  principle  that  the  intention  is  the  all-impor- 
tant element  in  morality,  so  as  to  justify  the  doctrine  that  a 
good  intention  justifies  any  means  for  its  realization,  and  there- 
fore that  the  external  conduct  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  is  to 
insult  the  common  judgment  of  mankind  in  respect  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  manners  and  of  conduct.  It  is  to  do  worse :  it  is 
to  weaken  the  faith  of  men  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
as  controlling  all  external  and  physical  events  in  the  interest  of 
the  moral  law. 

The  discussion  of  the  topic  is  useful,  however,  so  far  as  it 
serves  to  bring  into  bold  relief  the  truth  that  it  is  im[K>ssible  to 
construct  any  theory  of  ethics  unless  we  recognize  the  presence 
of  design  in  the  universe ;  and  also  the  truth,  that  design  not 
only  controls  the  relations  of  man  to  himself  in  the  inner  work- 
ings of  his  being,  but  also  provides  for  the  harmony  of  the 
regard  for  self,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  with  love  to  our 
fellow- men,  and  even  controls  the  physical  relations  of  man  as 
an  individual  and  man  in  society.  Even  the  intuitional  theory, 
whether  of  Price  or  Kant,  can  only  solve  certain  ethical  ques- 
tions by  resorting  to  the  intuition  of  design.  But  whenever 
this  theory  ekes  out  its  necessities  by  help  from  its  neighbor,  it 
exposes  itself  at  once  to  the  inquiry,  which  intuition  is,  after 
all,  the  fundamental  intuition,  —  the  category  of  intuitional  recti- 
tude, or  the  category  of  assumed  design. 
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§  80.  The  resolntioQ  of  moral  excellence  iDto  right  or  virtu- 
ous intention,  when  acted  out^  has  been  considered 

^^^  The  Boblatt 

justly  as  the  noblest  feature  of  the  Christian  ethics  featare  of 
as  compared  with  every  other  system,  in  its  specu-  ^•"/'■tian 

ethics* 

lative  thoroughness  and  its  practical  value.  The 
value  of  this  single  principle  in  solving  the  problems  of  specula- 
tive morality,  and  again  in  meeting  the  difficulties  of  practical 
ethics,  becomes  more  and  more  conspicuous  the  more  the  stu- 
dent familiarizes  himself  with  the  failure,  even  of  Christian 
theologians  (to  say  nothing  of  anti-Christian  theologians),  to 
appreciate  and  apply  this  principle,  which  is  at  once  as  wide- 
reaching  as  it  IB  easily  understood  and  readily  explained. 

Its  practical  value  is  equally  conspicuous,  the  instant  that 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  many  perplexed  questions  of 
practical  morals  which  vex  the  souls  of  conscientious  men.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  irony  of  history,  that  this 
principle,  at  once  so  spiritual,  so  profound,  and  so  practical, 
should  have  been  perverted  by  casuists  into  one  of  the  most 
degrading  and  demoralizing  maxims  of  individual  conduct  and 
social  life,  under  the  title  of  "the  direction  of  the  intention." 
It  strikingly  exemplifies  the  adage.  Corrupt io  optimi  pessima. 

§  81.  The  manifestation  of  right  intentions  by  speech,  ges- 
ture, and  action  also  admits  of  sesthetic  quality,  or  ^^j^^., 
the  quality  of  beauty,  in  ethical  character  and  con-  qvautj  Ib 
duct.     As  these  manifestations  please  or  displease  *    ^ 
the   taste,  actions  are  said  to  be  morally  beautiful  or  ugly. 
Moral  beauty  and  deformity  are,  indeed,  sometimes  n  ^  v^   ^ 
applied  to  the  internal  affections  as  such,  i.e.,  to  the  la  feeling 
voluntary  feelings  and  dispositions.     Inasmuch  as  *"    " 
moral  excellence  introduces  order  and   symmetry  and  consis- 
tency into  the  inner  activities,  it  is  natural  to  conceive  of  it  as 
an  example  of  spiritual  beauty,  and  to  apply  to  virtue  and  vice 
the  conceptions  which  are  appropriate  to  beauty  and  deformity. 
The  intrinsic  beauty  of  virtue  and  virtuous  emotions  and  pur- 
poses, and  the  essential  deformity  of  vice  and  vicious  feelings, 
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have  been  freely  emphasized  by  moralists  in  all  ages,  from  Plato 
Tke  beMtj  of  ^owD  to  liuskin.  By  such  writers,  virtue  has  been 
Tirtae,  how  conccived  of  and  represented  as  resulting  from  the 
and  de-  harmonious  working  of  the  spiritual  powers,  analo- 

Mribed.  gQ^g  ^  dignity  and  elegance  of  feature,  form,  or 

action,  to  graceful  and  facile  movements  of  the  person  in  the 
dance,  to  the  harmonious  blending  of  sounds  in  music,  or  to 
the  easy  transitions  and  contrasts  of  colors.  These  analogies 
have  led  many  moralists  to  treat  the  moral  sensibility  as  kin- 
dred to,  if  not  a  form  of,  Aesthetic  feeling.  The  advocates  of 
the  moral  sense,  as  Malebranche,  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson, 
Hume,  and  Herbart,  very  naturally  accept  this  view,  more  or 
less  formally,  or  use  language  which  favors  or  implies  it. 
The  adherents  of  this  view  in  this  most  positive  form  will  be 
the  foremost  to  acknowledge  that  tlie  manifestations 

Appropriate  ° 

garb  of  of  virtue  and  vice  admit  the  relations   of  beauty 

^  *^*"**  and  grace,  or  their  opposites ;   and  that  these  are 

founded  on  the  fitnOvSs  or  suitableness  of  words  or  deeds  to  the 
emotions  and  pui'i^ses  whieli  they  purjwrt  to  express  or  to 
serve.  We  nuiy  conceive  the  purest  l>enevolence,  the  sweetest 
affection,  the  tenderest  sympathy,  and  the  most  heroic  fortitude, 
throujxh  some  defect  of  Ixxlily  organization,  or  ab- 

Virtae  often  *='  Jo' 

niHrfpre-  sencc  of  culture,  to  express  themselves  in  tones  and 
'*"*^-  gestures  and  words  and  actions  which  awaken  emo- 

tions  that  are  altogether  the  opi308ite  of  those  which  the  feelings 
and  purposes  would  appropriately  occasion.  There  is  a  broad 
and  deep  chasm,  in  all  such  cases,  between  the  spiritual  emo- 
tions and  character  and  their  sensuous  manifestations.  Virtue  or 
moral  gooilness,  in  all  such  cases,  wears  the  garb  of  its  opposite. 
Conversely,  vicious  and  selfish  emotions  and  character  may 
Vice  COB-  drape  themselves  in  manners  that  are  literally  "the 
nected  with     livery  of  heaven,  to  servx*  the  Devil  in  ;  *'  may  em- 

grare  and 

beantjof  ploy  words  that  naturally  express  the  purest  love, 
manners.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  their  sccmiug  could  only  be  dic- 
tated by  saintly  unselfishness.     Whether  "vice  itself  loses  half 
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its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness,'*  is  a  qnestion  on  which  many 
differ.  Some  will  contend,  that,  because  cultured  ''hypocrisy 
is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,"  therefore  it  is  no 
better  than  brutal  sensuality  and  fiendish  selfishness ;  while 
others  will  hold  as  earnestly,  and  even  passionately,  that  the 
sentiment  just  cited  is  not  only  superficial  but  demoralizing  in 
its  underlying  principle.  All  men,  however,  will  confess  that 
grace  and  beauty  of  speech  and  gesture  and  act  are  the  fitting 
garb  for  true  inward  excellence,  and  that  the  cultivation  of 
these  sesthetic  attractions  is  an  obligation  as  real  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  possess  the  soul  of  true  virtue  in  right  intentions  and 
a  virtuous  will.  The  neglect  to  manifest  our  virtuous  purposes 
by  fitting  acts,  the  careless  or  contemptuous  disesteem  of 
attractive  manners,  of  gracious  words  and  gentle  ways,  which 
are  not  only  practised,  but  justified,  by  men  and  even  women  who 
would  pass  for  eminent  philanthropists  or  super-eminent  saints, 
have  done  more  to  bring  saintliness  and  philanthropy  into  dis- 
credit than  the  open  defiance  of  moral  restraints  or  the  wilful 
profession  of  irreverence  and  unbelief.  Christianity  has  the 
rare  and  peculiar  merit  of  reconciling,  in  the  most  natural  way, 
the  sternest  severity  of  self-control  with  the  attractive  grace 
of  the  gentlest  manners.  While  in  theory  it  counts  the  outward 
man  as  little  or  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  inner  man  of 
the  heart,  it  tends  to  spiritualize  the  outward  man  by  the  silent 
operation  of  the  charity  that  "doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly." 
Its  command  in  respect  to  the  outer  actions  is  constant  and  un- 
compromising :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  Just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report :  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  tJiese  things.*' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DIVERSITY  OF  ETHICAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  THEORIBa 

§  82.  It  would  seem  at  first  as  thongh  no  concepts  ought  to 
The  MkBowi-  ^  ®^  easily  defined  as  ethical  concepts.  If,  as  we 
•d^  direr-    have  contended,  the  most  important  ethical  rela- 

■Itj  of  defl" 

■itioni  and  tions  are  so  clearly  discerned  by  all  mankind  who 
theories.  ^^q  willing  to  sec  them,  and  the  feelings  which  they 
excite  are  acknowledgefl  to  Ix?  so  controlling,  it  would  be  natu- 
rally infeiTcd,  that  no  conceptions  could  he  so  easily  explained 
as  ethical  conceptions,  and  that  in  respect  to  none  would  the 
theories  of  man  be  so  united  and  so  positive.  The  want  of 
clearness  wliich  prevails  in  respect  to  these  conceptions,  and  the 
diversity  of  ethical  definitions  and  theories,  seem  to  require 
some  special  explanation.  We  have  already  emphasized  an 
important  difference  between  the  reality  of  a  fact  or  truth,  and 
the  scientific  definition  or  theory  which  explains  or  enforces  it 
The  explanation  which  we  have  given  of  the  processes  by  which 
these  concepts  are  reached,  and  the  various  senses  in  which  they 
are  used,  may  have  prepared  us  to  understand  more  fully  why 
the  principal  ethical  terms  are  differently  defined  and  explained 
by  different  men,  ami  by  the  same  men  at  different  times. 
We  notice  first,  that  the  terras  "  right "  and  ''  wrong  "  admit 
wider  or  narrower  definitions,  according  as  they  are 

Applied  to  a  ->  G  J 

wider  or  n»r-  made  to  cover  a  wider  or  narrower  field  of  relations, 
rower  field.  j;\^[q  jg  ^qi  peculiar  to  these  terms,  or  the  objects  for 
which  they  stand.    The  full  content  of  any  concept  would  cover 
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the  relations  of  the  object  to  which  it  pertains,  to  every  other 
object  to  which  these  relations  are  at  all  significant.  The 
breadth  of  the  definitions  which  we  give  to  any  must  depend 
upon  the  number  of  objects  with  which  it  is  compared.  It 
follows  that  one  of  very  many  definitions  of  the  same  object 
may  be  less  complete  than  the  others,  without  being  exclusive 
or  contradictory  of  them.  One  definition  may  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  or  unrelated  with  another,  for  the  simple  yet 
sufficient  reason,  that  in  words  or  in  thought  they  do  not  cover 
the  same  field,  or  for  the  reason  that  what  is  affirmed  in  one 
is  implied  in  the  other. 

In  the  definition  or  analysis  which  we  have  given  of  right 
and  wrong,  we  began  with  man  as  supposed  to  exist  ^x^i^x  and 
alone,  and  to  hold  relations  only  to  himself ;  exclud-  ^">»»  "■•f 

-^  be  United  to 

ing,  for  the  time  being,  any  relations  to  his  fellow-  %  Roiiury 
men.  We  began  with  this  conception  of  man  as  *'»**'^W"*'* 
furnishing  an  ethical  nucleus  or  germ,  —  viz.,  those  relations 
which  a  single  human  being  holds  to  himself ;  which  germ  might 
grow  and  expand  by  natural  accretion  from  the  additional 
material  of  new  relationships  as  new  points  of  comparison 
should  present  themselves.  We  contended,  moreover,  that,  if 
an  individual  could  be  conceived  of  as  existing  alone,  he  would 
find  himself  discerning  the  more  important  relations,  and  ex- 
periencing the  conspicuous  emotions,  which  all  men  call  moral. 
Man  existing  alone  is  a  microcosm,  a  spiritual  organism, 
capable  of  voluntary  activities,  which  are  impelled  by  varied 
desires,  all  tending  to  good.  In  the  words  of  Butler,  he  has 
an  ''inward  frame,"  ''considered  as  a  system  or  constitxition 
whose  several  parts  are  united,  not  by  a  physical  principle  of 
individuation,  but  by  the  respects  they  have  to  each  other,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  subjection  which  the  appetites,  passions, 
and  particular  affections  have  to  the  one  supreme  principle  of 
reflection  or  conscience."  As  such  a  being,  he  must  judge  and 
test  them  by  the  standard  furnished  in  the  best  capacities  of 
his  nature  as  known  by  himself.     The  estimate  which  he  forms 
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or  biinsolf,  whpn  trioti  lij  this  stnnilnrd,  he  must  folk 
Bicht  ■nil  aiiproval  or  clisujiiiroval.  It  is  olivioiiB 
wroM  whfD  011,1  wnm;;  action,  gi-iHTolizetl  and  ilcfinpi 
iiioiieriift-  rtliitions,  miiat  Ix-  t-oiiwivixi  as  the  voluut 
tioii.  of  yn.  iiijjiieHt  good  kuowu  to  man,  follow 

satisfaction  or  its  o|>i>()sitc. 

This  highest  sulijoctive  good  would  no  aooner  be 
as  poeeiblc  and  desirable,  tiion  it  would  be  impoee 
upon  himself  as  a  luvr  for  his  future  respect  or  obcd 
enforced  by  the  prospect  of  the  rewards  or  peaalty  o 
approval  or  self -reproach.  Id  view  of  this  added  rcU 
and  wrong  arc  still  further  defined  aa  activities  wbl 
the  feeling  of  obligation.  Moreover,  they  are  direcl 
gorically  commaudcd  and  prohibited,  the  processes 
they  arc  iniixieed  being  so  simple  and  natural.  S 
man's  higlicst  subjective  good  comes  into  view,  tbe  ii 
tion  of  adaptiitiou  or  design  aud  its  content  will  « 
new  element,  aud  Uic  dcfiuitiun  will  I)c  so  far  enlarged 

under  this  new  relation,  the  inner  law  has  new  mean 
onforceil  liy  additional  sanctions  of  obligation.  But, 
tliese  new  relaliona,  we  neither  deny  nor  exclude  t 
preceding.  One  rises  into  the  other  by  a  natural  act 
growth. 
S  83.  If  now  other  beings  than  man  himst^f  arc  hi 
the  field,  and  if  his  own  highest  gooc! 
brinn  in       osBumcil   or  known  to  involve  their  higl 

■iro  Bce  ,  ^j^^_j^  right  action,  so  far  as  our  fellow 
cenieil,  is  still  further  conceived  and  defined  as  the 
action  which  tends  to  thf  comition  good.  This  may  1 
a  priiirl  by  inference  fi'oni  the  assumption  that  nai 
provide  for  the  harmony  of  the  two,  or  it  may  be  infi 
tlic  eonseiouB  exjH'rii'nce  of  the  sujx'rior  quality  of 
affection  itself,  or  it  may  Ix-  derived  from  Iwth.  But 
tion  of  thia  new  element  in  no  way  excludes  tha 
recognized  in  our  deliuition. 
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If  this  activity  is  again  inferred  to  be  willed  by  the  Supreme 
Reason  or  the  Supreme  Ruler,  the  conception  of  ^^^^  ^^ 
right  action  is  enlarged  and  exalted  by  its  relation  Saprene  !■ 
to  the  authority  or  will  of  God.     It  is  still  further 
defined  as  the  manifested  law  of  God,  who  is  assumed  to  be 
perfect  reason  and  perfect  goodness. 

We  repeat  the  remark  already  made,  that  none  of  these  rela- 
tions, as  they  succeed  each  other  by  natural  develop-  j^^^  ^ ronpi 

ment,  necessarily  exclude  one  another.    They  simply  •'  reUtioM 

do  not  ox- 
enlarge  the  content  or  import  of  the  concepts  in  einde  one 

question,  as  one  after  another  is  recognized  as  true,  »■«**•'• 
and  consequently  moves  the  feelings  and  impels  the  will.  This 
enlargement  of  import  is  the  result  (as  we  say  popularly)  of 
regarding  the  subject-matter  under  new  lights  or  from  new 
points  of  view.  Many  of  the  theories  of  morals  which  have 
been  taught  in  the  schools,  when  compared  in  their  elements  or 
traced  in  their  history,  will  be  found  in  no  sense  to  be  inconsis- 
tent one  with  another.  More  frequently  each  separate  theory 
rests  on  some  single  relation,  which  rather  presupiK)ses  and  im- 
plies the  others,  than  excludes  and  repels  them.  Indeed,  what 
we  might  expect  we  find  to  be  true,  that  each  of  the  theories  of 
morals  which  has  had  its  abundant  following  and  its  earnest 
watchword  represents  a  single  relation,  which  is  by  no  means 
exclusive  of  those  of  other  schools.  We  also  find  that  each  and 
all  together  must  take  its  place  in  any  complete  and  well- 
rounded  theory,  if  it  would  recognize  all  the  facts  and  relations 
which  the  truth  embodies. 

The  careful  student  of  the  various  speculative  theories  of 
morals  which  have  found  so  many  assailants  and  de-  Different 
fenders  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  each  repre-  thooriwi  rep- 

refteBt  aiore 

sents  one  or  more  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  or  fewer 
up  the  concepts  of  moral  good  and  evil  when  ideally  «>'•**•"■• 
completed.     Each  one  of  these  theories  ordinarily  represents 
but  one  side  or  aspect  of  the  truth.     That  only  is  the  true 
theory  which  provides  for  them  all.     Such  a  view  must  of 
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necessity  exclude  the  dogma  that  the  relation  is  simple  and 
UDdefiiKible,  iniLsinuch  as  a  concept  that  is  simple  must  be 
incapable  of  analysis  or  growth.  It  would  seem,  that,  as  oar 
concepts  in  any  domain  of  thought  ascend  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance, so  the  more  complicated  do  they  become  in  their 
internal  structure,  and  the  more  rich  in  their  spiritaal  content 

The  saying  of  Kant,  that  ^^  notliing  can  possibly  be  conceived 
in  this  world,  or  even  out  of  it,  which  can  be  called  good  with- 
out qualification,  except  a  good  will,"  is  often  cited  as  sanction- 
ing the  position  that  the  concept  good-will,  or  moral  goodness, 
is  incapable  of  analysis  or  definition,  or,  in  other  words,  is  i 
simple  idea.  It  would  seem  to  be  sufficient,  in  reply,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  concept  which  answers  to  any 
complex  term  cannot  itself  be  simple :  moreover,  the  concept 
good-will  denotes  a  conspicuous  proi)erty,  or  attainment,  of  a 
being  with  a  highly  complex  nature.  Such  a  l)eing,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  fact  that  he  occupies  a  higher  i)osition  in  the  scale 
of  existi»nc*e,  is  none  the  less,  but  the  more.,  capable  of  answer- 
ing to  a  very  complex  conception,  such  as  must  be  recognized  at 
once  when  the  terra  '*a  good  will  '*  is  defined. 

§  84.  Not  only  do  the  definitions  of  the  moral  concepts  differ, 
Bight  tod  accortling  as  they  include  more  or  fewer  significant 
wrong  ap-       relations  ;  but  the  terms  which  designate  them  are 

plied  to  dif-  " 

fereat  iBb-  applied  to  diverse  subjects-matter.  This  variety  of 
jects-natter.  application,  howcvcr,  involves  neither  inconsistency 
nor  contradiction  of  thought. 

Primarily  and  proix3i*ly,  and  as  we  may  always  say  impliedly, 

the  concepts  of  right  and  wrong  are  aflSnned  of  the 

onijtothe      voluntcm/  jyurposes^  and  of  these  alone.    Apart  from 

ToiBBtarj        tijtj  voluntary  puri)ose  or  desire,  an  action  can  have 

parposMu 

no  moral  quality  whatever.  We  ought  also  to  add, 
that  in  the  last  analysis,  and  in  the  highest  sense,  right  and 
wrong  pertain  to  the  ix»rmanont  voluntary  state  which  we  call 
the  cJiaracter,  Right  and  wrong  are  also  affirmed  of  the  dispo- 
sitions and  Jiabits,  whether  these  are  affirmed  of  the  natural 
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tendencies  or  structure  which  precede  voluntary  activity,  or  of 
their  consequences  and  effects,  or  more  or  less  of  both.  Right 
and  wrong  are  also  affirmed  ot  particular  intentions^  or  purposes 
to  perform  particular  external  actions.  In  courts  of  law,  and 
in  the  most  of  the  ethical  judgments  pronounced  by  man  upon 
man,  they  go  no  farther  than  such  intentions ;  these  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  deliberate  and  rational.  Right  and  wrong  are  also 
affirme<l  of  external  actions  only^  and  very  frequently  with  no 
distinct  reference  to  the  intention  which  the  action  is  supposed 
to  manifest  or  execute,  but  always  with  the  assumption  that  the 
man  performed  the  action  with  intelligence  in  resjK'ct  to  its 
effect.  Right  and  wrong  are  also  applied  to  actions  that  carry 
no  intention  with  them,  and  hence  have  no  moral  quality :  and 
even  with  an  interchange  of  meaning,  so  that  an  external  action 
tr/ucA  w  morally  wrong  may  be  tlie  right  action^  i.e.,  the  action 
suitable  to  a  right  purpose ;  or,  one  that  is  right  morally,  i.e., 
in  its  purpose,  may  yet  be  the  wrong  action  in  outward  expres- 
sion and  effect. 

§  85.  We  distinguish  between  the  act  and  intention  more  } 
exactly  and  effectually,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  j^i^i^j^  and '^      ' 
terms  absolute  and  relative  riglitness.     These  terms  reUtiTe        •    ''«.. 
may  not  be  the  most  felicitous,  but  they  serine  the  pur-  ^  *   "***'  '^ 
pose  for  which  they  are  useil.     Absolute  riglitness^  as  thus  used,  '  tr. .  ; 
is  a  rightness  which  is  absolute,  or  jxirfect,  i.e.,  the  most  com-'  r^  %, 
plete  conceivable,  covering  every  relation.     It  is  affirmed  wlien 
the  intention  is  right,  and  the  action,  in  ever}'  respect,  is  suitable 
to  such  right  intention.     If  a  man  is  animated  by  the  most  dis- 
interested purpose  to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  and  knows  exactly 
what  he  should  do  in  order  to  accomplish  this  puqx>sc,  and  actu- 
ally does  all  this,  his  action  is  completely  and  consummately 
right,  his  activity  is  absolutely  right.     Relative  rightness^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  affirmed  with  respect  to  the  intention  only,  or  to 
the  external  action  only.     If  the  intention  only  is  right,  while 
the  action  is  more  or  less  unfitted  to  execute  or  express  this 
intention,  the  man  and  his  total  activity  arc  right  relatively  to 
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affirm  with  confidence,  that,  whenever  and  wherever  a  moral 
person  exists,  his  moral  activities  most  have  constant  and 
unalterable  relations  to  these  capacities.  Whatever  be  the 
limitations  or  the  reach  of  his  intellect,  or  the  sensitiveness  or 
intensity  of  his  capacities  of  feeling,  his  judgments  respecting 
his  voluntary  activities  must  be  the  same,  and  also  the  emo- 
tions which  are  consequent  on  sach  judgments.  The  relations 
tiiemselves  are  constant;  the  subjective  judgments  of  these 
relations  must  be  similar,  so  far  as  reflection  is  applied  to  them 
with  honest  attention;  and  the  results  must  be  uniform  and 
constant  in  both  thought  and  feeling. 

These  supposed  relations,  however,  pertain  to  the  internal 
economy  of  the  man,  i.e.,  to  his  intentions  and  voluntary  affec- 
tions and  purposes.  It  is  of  these,  and  of  these  only,  that  we 
confidently  assert  that  all  moral  beings  must  pronounce  the 
same  judgments.  The  actions  of  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
uniformly  right  and  wrong  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  in  all 
conceivable  circumstances  they  are  known  to  be  the  appropriate 
manifestations  and  effects  of  right  or  wrong  purposes. 

The  permanence  and  fixedness  of  moral  obligation  is  estab- 
lished so  soon  as  it  is  affirmed  of  the  inner  activi-  permaiient 
ties.     All  that  we  need  say  of  these  actions  is,  that  »■<'  «»•* 

relations  of 

80  f ar  as  any  classes  of  actions  are  uniformly  and  the  inner 
invariably  required  by  right  intentions,  so  far  are  •c**^^«»- 
the  rules  of  external  action  fixed  and  constant,  —  as  fixed  and 
constant  as  are  the  requisitions  of  duty  upon  the  heart. 

To  concede  that  the  law  of  duty,  in  varying  circumstances, 
may  require  varying  external  actions,  does  in  no  sense  weaken 
the  authority  or  permanence  of  this  law,  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
inner  life.  Indeed,  we  cannot  justify  this  permanence  and 
authority,  unless  we  can  also  show  how  an  unvarying  law  may 
require  diverse  actions  as  circumstances  vary,  and  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  men  is  subject  to  change  in  resixict  to  the  actual  im- 
port and  effect  of  their  conduct. 
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§  87.  The  so-called  ethical  emotions  must  also  be  nn 
in  their  character,  and  follow  the  ethical  judg: 

Tke  eoiotioiii  '^ 

eqnaiij  per-     in  the  cx^ierience  of  all  moral  beings.     Self -a 
■Msent  and     i^ation  and  its  contrary,  obligation  to  and  ag 
and  what  is  called  the  feeling  of  merit  or  dei 
are  all  necessarily  connected  with  one  another  by  a  coi 
necessity,  and  certain  to  emerge  in  the  exi)erience  of 
moral  agent.     Their  presence  is  as  certain  and  sure  as  ai 
phenomena  of  physical  agents ;   and  their  laws  are    as 
and  eternal  as  those  which  prevail  in  the  solar  system, 
energ}'  and  purity  and  relative  intensity  may  not  he  the 
in  every  individual.     These  dei)end  in  part  on  natural  ten 
ment,  and  in  i)art  on  acquired  facility.     The  moral  fee 
other  things  being  equal,  share  with  the  other  emotions  ' 
I  jili  tensity  and  constancy,  and  in  every  other  natural  charactei 

The  commanding  sensibilities  which  we  recognize  as  e 
are  naturally  intense  or  moderate,  fervent  or  cool,  euthus 
or  even,  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  emotional  tempera: 
While  exorcise  and  culture  add  to  their  relative  strengtl 
their  practical  supremacy,  neglect  and  open  resistance  w< 
^!  their  relative  energy.     Tliey  retain  the  individual  t^-pe  imp 

by  nature  or  transmitted  by  inlieritance.  But  in  and  j 
them  all,  the  individual  will  is  supreme  in  its  capacity  to  ( 
and  control,  and  by  its  direction  and  control  to  form  an< 
those  habits  which  are  the  priceless  rewards  of  moral  cc 
and  the  strength  and  security  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  lil 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  MORAL 

JUDGMENTS  AND  FEELINGS. 

§  88.  That  the  judgments  of  men  concerning  the  right  and 
wrong  of  particular  actions  are  very  largely  the 

Monti  Jndg* 

products  of  their  circumstances  and  their  education,   menu  and 
is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  question.     That  their  I**""?"*^ 

^  to  be  depend- 

moral  emotions  are  similarly  influenced,  seems  equal-  eat  on  dr- 
ly  obvious.     How  far  and  in  what  way  these  judg- 
ments and  feelings  are  affected  by  each,  is  a  fruitful  theme  *for 
inquiry  and  discussion.     This  inquiry  is  the  more  important, 
in  view  of  the  very  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevails,  in 
respect  to  the  part  which  these  influences  have  in  forming  and 
modifying  the   ethical  judgments  and   standards  of  different 
communities  and  different  individuals.     Some  writers  are  ear- 
nest and  positive  in  asserting  that  the  ethical  judg-  q^^^j^ 
ments  and  feelings  are  entirely  independent  of  and  Md  eztraT»- 
superior  to  any  and  all  extraneous  influences.     Con-  i*  nt'  in  two 
science,  whether  it  be  individual  or  public,  in  the  directions, 
view  of  such,  is  an  infallible  oracle  ;  and,  whether  it  is  regarded 
as  reason  or  sentiment,  its  judgments  and  feelings  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  alike  infallible  and  authoritative.     Others  repre- 
sent, that,  both  as  faculty  and  phenomena,  they  are  solely  the 
products  of  education  and  circumstances.   Both  these  judgments 
are  one-sided  and  extreme.     For  this  reason  it  is  the  more 
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important  aecuratoly  to  state,  and  carefully  to  qaalif j,  these 
extreme  statomcuU  iu  l)oth  directions,  if  we  would  do  Justice 
to  the  truths  which  lx)th  parties  exaggerate  and  misapply. 

§  89.  In  treating  the  subject,  we  shall  follow  two  lines  of  in- 
TiroiiBMof  Q^i^y-  (1)  We  shall  trace  that  development  of  the 
laqiiry.  moral  judgments  and  feelings  which  is  determined 
by  the  general  laws  of  psychological  growth.  (2)  We  shall 
show  how  far  an  individual  or  a  community  may  be  affected 
in  ethical  opinion  and  feeling  by  education,  law,  religion,  and 
public  opinion.  These  two  lines  of  inquiry  cannot  be  entirely 
separated.  No  individual  exists  or  is  developed  indei)endently 
of  his  fellow-men.  Into  what  seem  to  be  the  individual  experi- 
ences, there  must  enter  very  largely  the  influences  of  the  social 
atmosphere  in  which  he  has  been  trained.  The  individual  in 
his  turn  re-acts  against  or  with  all  these  circumstances  with 
Ethirai  de-  greater  or  less  energy  and  effect.  There  is  a  natu- 
th **^"drid '  ^  order  of  psychological  development  and  progress 
■ai  aad  the  which  is  followed  iu  the  history  of  every  individual 
coMMSB  tj.  jj^^^  There  is  also  a  family  and  national  and  race 
psychology,  in  the  growth  of  what  is  called  the  conscience  of 
the  family,  the  nation,  and  the  race.  To  recognize  and  trace, 
in  a  general  way,  the  operation  of  these  common  conditions  of 
man's  individual  and  social  existence  in  their  effects  on  the 
varied  moral  phenomena  of  theory  and  conduct  which  are  so 
conspicuous  iu  human  experience,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
we  would  form  a  theory  of  ii\orals  which  can  be  justified  by 
the  facts  of  observation  and  the  teachings  of  history.  We 
begin : 

§  90.  (1)  With  the  psychological  development  of  moral 
activity  in  the  history  of  the  individual  man.  We 
growth  of  would  trace  the  natural  order  in  which  our  con- 
the  tndiTid-  scious  psychological  experiences  are  develoiHjd,  till 
the  moral  consciousness  is  fully  established.  We 
suppose  no  si)ecial  guidance  or  stimulus  to  direct  or  quicken  the 
natural  development  of  the  moral  life. 
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The  infant  exercises,  earliest  of  all,  its  appetites  for  food  and 
drink,  for  warmth  and  sleep.  It  early  learns  to 
know  the  objects  which  will  gratify  these  affections,  imwiu  of 
by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  which  it  is  im-  ■•''•*<>■*">*• 
pelled  by  desire  towards  the  objects  which  will  satisfy  its  long- 
ings. It  subsequently  learns  that  it  cannot  have  these  objects 
without  effort,  and  very  soon  that  it  cannot  gratify  one 
desire  without  foregoing  another.  Thereupon  and  thereby  it 
learns  to  use  the  efforts  to  which  of  itself  it  might  be  disinclined, 
and  to  sacrifice  or  refuse  one  desire  and  one  action  in  order 
to  gratify  its  competitor.  In  this  way  it  learns  the  need  and 
importance  of  self-control.  By  degrees  it  learns  forecast  and 
adaptation  in  the  control  of  its  activities;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  acts  and  habits  of  prudence  and  self-command  are 
be^n  and  more  or  less  matured.  The  wishes  of  other  i>crsons 
are  soon  brought  into  conflict  with  its  own.  The  child  early 
learns  that  others  are  stronger  than  himself;   and 

Lmmvi  of 

also  that  certain  of  his  own  actions  are  permitted  rabjectioB 
and  furthered,  while  others  are  repressed  and  pre-  *®  <>**•"• 
vented.    If  he  persists  in  acting  as  he  desires,  he  is  punished,  first 
with  corporal  pain,  and  then  by  expressed  displeasure.     The 
favoring  smile  and  the  interpreted  frown  of  nurse  or  parent  soon 
become  powerful  motives  to  incite  and  restrain.     The  "  Yes, 
yes,"  the  "  No,  no,"  with  the  accompanying  smile  or  frown,  ex- 
presses what  the  child  learns  to  value  or  dread  most  keenly ;  viz., 
the  favor  or.  disfavor  of  his  fellows.     It  is  not  long  before  these 
consequences  of  evil  or  good  to  himself,  in  each  of  these  forms, 
become  closely  associated  with  the  actions  which  the  child 
desires  to  do:  the  desire  and  fear  of  this  good  and  evil  are 
recognized  as  motives  for  the  control  or  repression  of  impulses 
which  would  otherwise  be  allowed.     The  next  step  diiUbcUob 
is  for  the  child  sharjily  to  distinguish  the  two,  —  to  »»«tw©e»  r^ 
separate  the  favor  or  disfavor  of  others  from  any  to  other*  aad 
outward  consequences  to  himself  by  which  these  are  *®  *^"*'"  ■**'• 
expressed.    That  man  is  strongly  moved  by  his  susceptibility 
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to  the  good  or  ill  opinion  of  others,  cannot  be  doabted.  It  is 
equally  clear,  that,  as  the  [X)wers*of  discrimination  and  reflec- 
tion are  matured,  and  the  sensibilities  become  more  acnte,  he 
finds  in  this  force  a  law  to  regulate  not  only  his  acts  and  his 
manners,  but  his  feelings  also.  The  child  has  taken  an  early 
but  most  important  step  in  moral  culture,  when  he  learns  to 
adopt  fixed  ways  of  action  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
fellow-men.  The  first  step  in  the  moral  culture  of  a  child,  or 
an  infant  race,  says  Bagehot,  ^Ms  to  secrete  a  crust  of  cus- 
tom ;  "  that  is,  to  adjust  his  own  ways  of  acting  to  those  which 
he  finds  in  operation  among  those  with  whom  he  is  familiar. 

So  far  the  child  is  limited  to  those  relations  which  are  pm- 
Tke  dereiop-  dential  Only.  His  standard  is  taken  from  without, 
■•■tMdree-  j^  ^^^  consequences  which  afifect  him  from  nature, 

OfllltlOM  of  ^ 

aiAaBdard  socicty,  or  positive  law.  So  soon,  however,  as- he 
within.  learns  to  look  within,  and  to  find  in  his  own  natural 

capacities  the  standard  of  judgment  and  the  source  of  authority, 
so  soon  also  as  he  applies  this  standard  to  his  volitions  or  inten- 
tions, he  rises  from  the  prudential  into  the  moral.  The  child 
does  not  consciously  ascend  into  this  higher  region  by  a  single 
bound.  Gleams  of  this  higher  knowledge  are  now  and  then 
intermingled  with  the  more  distinct  and  intelligent  recognition 
of  the  lower  relations.  The  higher  relations  are  not  so  much 
mingled  as  they  are  blended  with  these  lower,  giving  them 
greater  energy,  and  imparting  to  them  a  peculiar  quality.  The 
child  seems  to  himself  to  hear  and  respond  to  a  command  of 
force  or  favor  from  without,  while  yet  there  is  another  voice 
from  within  recognizing  the  reasonableness  and  the  excellence 
of  the  act  required,  and  a  response  of  feeling  and  motive 
superadded.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  necessary  that  a  wide  range 
of  human  capacities  should  pass  in  review  before  the  eye  of 
refiection,  in  order  that  the  child  should  discern  and  accept  an 
inner  law,  —  the  law  written  on  the  heart.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  two  impulses  should  conflict,  in  order  that  this  law  should 
emerge  in  the  confessed  natural  superiority  of  one.     Least  of 
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all  is  it  required  that  the  law  should  be  discerned  as  of  universal 
application,  or  should  be  phrased  in  an  abstract  proposition,  or 
enforced  in  general  terms,  in  order  that  it  may  be  recognized 
and  honored.  Most  probably,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  reflective 
thinking,  the  attention  of  the  child  will  have  been  directed  and 
stimulated  by  some  sort  of  ethical  teaching  and  discipline,  rude 
or  refined,  pure  or  mixed.  Domestic  and  social  life,  in  their 
most  imperfect  and  unethical  forms,  appeal  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, and  with  more  or  less  directness,  to  the  law  which 
every  one  carries  within  himself.  Religion  also,  however  de- 
basing and  unethical  many  of  its  precepts  may  be,  always 
enjoins  some  duties  of  act  or  emotion  to  which  the  dormant 
moral  convictions  respond,  though  often  in  a  blind  and  undis- 
criminating  fashion. 

Last  of  all,  man  reaches  the  final  stage  in  the  development 
of  his  moral  consciousness  when  he  distinctly  recog- 
nizes the  truth,  that  he  is  a  law  to  himself  ;  that,  in  ^ry  that  thu 
his  natural  capacities,  he  finds  the  aim  and  standard  '•^  *■  *■  **'■ 
for  his  voluntary  activities ;  and  that  according  to 
their  compliance  with  this  law,  or  their  failure,  he  must  approve 
or  condemn  himself.     This  is  the  ideal  generalization  towards 
which  all  other  ethical  axioms  or  principles  tend.     Very  few  in 
fact  reach  this  or  any  other  principle  in  an  abstract  or  scien- 
tific form.     So  soon,  however,  as  any  approximately  high  gener- 
alization is  attained ;   so  soon,  indeed,  as  any  single  principle 
or  system  of  principles  is  assented  to,  —  the  way  is  prepared  for 
a  system  of  practical  rules  which  is  derived  from  these  princi- 
ples with  more  or  less  logical  rigor  and  coherence.     Henceforth 
the  development  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  individual 
proceeds  in  this  direction,  as  each  individual  forms  for  himself 
his  own  practical  code  of  duty  in  the  ways  already 

.    .       .  These  ntepe 

explained.  ,ot  i«depe«. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  infer  that  this  «**■*  ®'  *■" 

■tmctfoB. 

development  can  take  place  on  the  part  of  any  indi- 
vidual independently  of  social  instruction  and  social  infiuences. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOCIAL  INFLUENCES  AS  HELPS  OB  HINDERANCES  IN 

MORALS. 

§  91.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  iofluences  are,  educa^ 
tion,  public  sentiment^  civil  gavemment,  and  religion. 
These  comprehend  the  leading  accessory  influences  tortai 
by  which  the  moral  judgments  and  feelings  are  ■''■•■**^ 
modified,  by  help  or  hinderance,  in  the  family,  the  state,  the 
church,  and  the  community  of  men.  Of  these  the  fii'st  three 
are  organized,  and  the  last  stands  for  mankind  united  by  those 
social  ties  which  are  more  or  less  informal  and  transient. 
These  several  agencies  or  influences  are  alike  in  this,  that  they 
aid  or  hinder  the  motives  which  are  purely  and  proixjrly  moral 
by  those  which  are  extra  but  not  necessarily  an^i-moral.  These 
motives  have  this  one  feature  in  common,  that  they  are  addressed 
to  the  susceptibility  of  man  to  the  favor  or  disfavor  of  his 
fellows.  These  social  and  personal  forces  are  most  important 
factors  in  the  formation  of  the  moral  judgments,  tastes,  and 
character.  We  do  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  importance 
of  the  responsibility  and  independence  of  the  individual,  when 
we  assert  that  they  very  largely  determine  the  moral  codes 
which  the  individual  man  receives  unconsciously,  and,  as  it  were, 
by  induction,  and  that  they  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  direction  and  the  energy  of  the  moral  feelings. 
Every  family  has  its  own  moral  code  concerning  the 

•^  "^  ^     ,       The  family. 

major  and   the   minor  moralities,  which  the  child 

accepts  with  little  questioning,  and  which  often  remains  to  the 
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end  of  life,  with  little  change,  and  usually  with  an  inveterate 
and  tenacious  hold  of  the  associations.  The  emotional  atmos- 
phere of  every  household  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  life- 
giving  stimulant,  or  a  noxious  and  stifling  poison,  to  the  ethical 
impulses  of  the  individual.  The  school  repeats  similar  pro- 
Sodety,  law,  cesses,  with  similar  effects.  Society,  by  its  ever- 
Md  nUffioM.  shifting  but  always  plastic  public  opinion  and  feel- 
ing, is  constantly  inspiring  and  moulding  the  rules  and  impulses 
of  action,  and  enforcing  them  by  its  subtile  and  penetradDg 
presence.  The  laws  and  tribunals  of  every  community  are,  to 
not  a  few,  the  only  distinctly  recognized  standard  of  duty,  and 
the  only  enforcers  of  moral  authority  (§  41).  Religion  is  a 
constant  director  of  ethical  opinion,  and  minister  of  those  fears 
and  hopes  which  take  the  strongest  hold  of  man's  being,  as 
they  are  derived  from  another  life,  and  stimulate  the  conscience 
and  the  affections  to  the  in  tensest  activity.  All  these  forces 
are  subject  to  laws  of  progress  and  development,  as  also  to 
laws  of  retrogradation  and  degeneracy.  They  carry  the  indi- 
vidual with  them  Imckward  and  forward,  upward  and  down- 
ward, by  an  influence  which  is  always  powerful,  and  which 
often  seems  irresistible. 

§  92.  When  we  examine  these  extra-ethical  forces  more 
carefully,  we  find :  — 

(1)  They  do  not  originate,  nor  can  they  reverse  or  alter, 
those  moral  judo;ments  and  emotions  which  respect 

(1)  Tliey  do  -^      °  * 

Botori^iBAte  the  fundamental  relations  of  duty.     These,  as  we 
the  ethini      i^Q^yQ  already  explained,  can  neither  be  imparted  by 
uid  eno-        simple  instruction,  nor  enforced  by  bare  authority, 
ons.  They  are  originated  by  and  within  the  soul  itself. 

They  are  discerned  directly  by  its  intuitive  insight.  They  are 
enforced  by  a  self-derive<i  and  self-imposed  authority  which  the 
man  can  share  with  no  other  being. 

No  more  can  they  create  or  destroy  the-  strong  emotions  which 
necessarily  attend  these  intuitions.  These  emotions  spring  up 
within  the  soul  itself,  and  derive  the  exquisiteness  of  their  joy 
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and  pain  from  the  fact  that  the  soul  deals  directly  and  solely 
with  itself. 

§  93.   (2)  The  intuitional  power  may,  however,  be  directed 
and  aided  by  instruction,  and  stimulated  by  disci- 
pline.    Induction  and  testimony  are  largely  depend-  ^^^  qaiekea 
ent  on  the  observations  and   conclusions  of  older  **•  *■*■'* 

tlonal  power. 

and  wiser  men.     The  purely  ethical  emotions  may 
be  energized  and  quickened  or  repressed  by  sympathy  or  hos- 
tility from  others. 

Instruction  may  aid  the  intuitive  power  enormously,  by 
declaring  what  it  will  find  to  be  true  if  it  looks  within,  and 
by  directing  its  untried  efiforts  at  reflection.  The  celebrated 
Pascal,  in  his  early  youth,  discovered  or  constructed  for  him- 
self many  of  the  most  important  theorems  in  plane  geometry, 
without  either  book  or  instructor.  Doubtless  his  mastery  of 
these  theorems  would  have  been  greatly  furthered,  had  he  been 
guided  by  a  good  text-book,  which  would  have  gathered  and 
arranged  the  results  of  previous  generations.  And  yet  not  a 
single  one  of  these  theorems  can  be  taught  except  as  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  is  directed  how  to  analyze  and  combine  for  itself 
the  materials  which  suggest  the  self-evident  relations  that  reveal 
themselves  with  every  successive  step.  By  guidance  and  antici- 
pation, instruction  facilitates  the  progress  of  the  student.  In 
one  sense,  intuitive  moral  truths  may  be  and  are  taught,  both 
in  the  abstract  and  concrete,  in  principle  or  application,  when- 
ever parents,  teachers,  magistrates,  or  prophets  announce  in- 
tuitive moral  truths  in  distinct  and  forcible  words.  It  should 
ever  be  remembered,  however,  that  what  they  primarily  achieve 
is  to  declare  what  the  learner  will  find  to  be  true  if  he  will 
foUow  Uieir  guidance  in  looking  within  himself. 

The  intuitional  power  may  also  be  stimulated  by  ayeneiM 
discipline ;  that  is,  its  efforts  at  reflection  may  be  *^*"  •■* 

*  '  "^  discipline.     . 

excited  by  the  special  motives  which  these  social 

forces  apply.     We  do  not  ask,  at  this  point,  whether  motives 

of    this   class  are  lower  than    others  in   dignity   and  moral 


i 
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worth.     It  is  enough  that  we  know  that  they  are  necessar]; 
efldciont  in  awakening  to  thought,  and  in  stimulating  to  the 
covery  of  moral  trutli,  —  even  of  that  truth  which  shines 
its  own  light,  and  warms  from  its  own  fires.     Those  truths 
rules  of  duty  which  are  not  intuitive,  but  are  gained  by  ii 
tion,  manifestly  depend  on  the  experience  and  testimon 
others.     In  this  field,  each  generation  can  make  aoqaisi 
which  can  be  imparted  to  the  generation  which  follows.     Pai 
may  learn  moral  wisdom  for  their  children,  teachers  for 
pupils,  public  opinion  may  be  permanently  enlightened,  le^ 
tion  may  be  more  wise,  and  the  stream  of  tradition  be  i 
and  more  richly  freighted  with  valuable  lessons  gathered 
the  wisdom  of  the  past.     It  is  not  information  chiefly,  nor  t 
mony,  that  comes  to  us  in  this  way  from  the  authority  of  otl 
It  is  the  self-evidencing  truth  of  many  opinions  of  one 
and  of  one  generation,  which  is  so  readily  understood 
acccptcKl  by  other  men  and  other  generations.     The  reason; 
ness  of  other  moral  truths  is  often  nearly  self-evidencing, 
though  the  tniths  are  not  axiomatic.     Multitudes  of  indue 
concerning  morals  and  manners  need  only  to  be  stated  in 
guage,  and  gain  a  hearing,  in  order  to  command  unquestio 
assent,  and  be  added  to  the  permanent  wisdom  of   the 
generation. 

§  94.  (3)  The  relation  of  extra-ethical  or  social  motivi 
The  reiatioM  thosc  wliich  are  purt»ly  ethical  comes  next  in  o\ 
*tw*\T        These  two  classes  of  influences  may  conspire  togei 

1  ethical  no-      or  tliey  may  be  sharply  ant:igonlstic.     It  is  insi 

tive  to  trace  the  agency  of  the  impulses  which 
ceed  from  tliese  sources,  as  they  help  or  hinder  the  emol 
that  are  excited   within   the   individual    alone.      The  pj 
may  command   the   child   to  ol)ey  or  disobey  his  conscic 
I  as  he  values  the   father's   favor,   or  dreads   his   displeai 

The  teacher  may  do  the  same.     So  may  the  magistrate. 
l)rophet  may  do  the  same  for  the  God   in  whose  nam< 
speaks. 
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(a)  The  feeling  of  self-approbation,  and  its  opposite,  in  their 
original   and  simple   forms   are  dependent,  as  we  g^j|.^_  ^^ 
have  seen,  on  the  soul  which  originates  and  feels  batioBaad 
them.     But  a  man  is  rarely  so  isolated  and  self-  proilch,  how 
sufficing,  either  in  youth  or  age,  that  he  does  not  ■o****^- 
interpret  his  own  self -approval  and  disapproval  as  also  indicat- 
ing the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  fellow-men.     The  joy  of 
self-approval,  and  the  torments  of  remorse,  as  usually  felt  by  a 
member  of  a  well-ordered  community,  are  lai^ely  the  reflex  of 
the  favor  or  displeasure  of  those  of  his  fellows  to  whom  the 
man  is  most  nearly  allied.     It  may  happen,  however,  not  un- 
frequently  it  does  happen,  that  the  acts  and  feelings  for  which 
a  man  approves  himself  the  most,  and  the  most  reasonably, 
bring  on  him  reproach  and  dishonor  from  other  men.     The 
patriots  and  martyrs  of  liberty  have  often  stood  in  tlie  pillory, 
and  been  forced  to  endure  the  jeers  and  contempt  of  multitudes 
for  the  convictions  which  have  subsequently  justified  themselves 
to  the  consciences  of  other  generations.     When  Sir  ^^^^^ 
Harry  Vane  was  dragged  on  a  sledge  up  Tower  Hill  ■^i*  recu, 
for  his  execution,  the  few  "who  saw  liberty  and 
virtue  sitting  by  his  side  "were  silenced,  if  not  cowed  and 
shamed,  by  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  mob.     The  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  religion  have  often  suffered   more   from  *'  the 
cruel  mockings  "  of  their  fellows  than  from  the  fires  in  which 
they  have  been  burned,  or  the  tortures  by  which  they  have  been 
torn.     When  our  personal  self-approval  conspires  with  that  of 
our  fellow-men,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  joy  from 
the  other.    It  is  impossible  not  to  separate  the  two  when  they 
move  in  opposite  directions,  and  come  into  sharp  collision.  ' 

§  95.  (b)  The  sense  of  obligation,  as  men  usually  know  it, 
represents  more  than  the  original  feeling  which  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
soul  creates  for  itself.     It  suggests  more  or  less  of  obligation 
personal  authority  from  without,  either  of  man  or  thorityofour 
God,  or  both  united,  enforcing  their  will  by  per-  ''i'ow«. 
sonal  favor  or  the  opposite.     These  several  elements  are  not 
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always  diRtinguishccl.  The  child  docs  not  always  separate  the 
otight  which  Hpnii^  up  and  is  enforced  from  within,  from  ^'tbe 
categorical  ini|K'rative '*  of  the  parent's  command.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  man  who  recognizes  public  sentiment  as  his  law, 
or  the  will  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  will  of  the  Supreme.  When 
these  several  oughts  conspire  and  blend  together,  they  are  felt 
as  a  single  force  impelling  and  directing  to  one  goal.  But  when 
they  are  sundered,  and  come  into  collision,  they  fly  apart  in 
diverse  directions,  and  present  themselves  in  striking  contrast 
When  the  child  is  suddenly  or  slowly  awakened  to  the  oonvio- 
tion  that  there  is  little  or  no  moral  authority  in  the  command 
of  the  parent  whom  he  has  hitherto  venerated  or  feared  as  God ; 
when  the  man  is  forced  by  his  conscience  to  rebel  against  the 
tyranny  of  public  sentiment  or  of  des|X)tic  lawlessness,  or  the 
prescriptions  of  an  immoral  religion,  —  then  the  ought  that  is 
supreme  within  is  brought  into  direct  conflict  with  the  oughts  that 
are  inii)osc(l  from  without.  Conflicts  between  these  opixwing 
emotions  often  awaken  doubt,  inquiry,  and  painful  struggles. 
Even  though  the  decision  be  clear,  it  is  not  easy  to  shake  off 
sacre<l  and  long-cherished  associations.  Such  An  inwanl  con- 
flict always  has  the  elements  of  a  tragedy ;  and  |the  struggle  13 
often  followed  by  an  actual  tragwly  within  tjbe  soul  that  is 
shatterinl  by  the  efforts  which  are  incident  to  ei  ther  a  conquest 
or  defeat,  or  involves  a  tragedy  to  the  persons  yr  interests  that 
reflect  these  conflicting  forces.  The  ancient  tro  pgedy  found  am- 
ple uuittTial  for  its  pathos  in  the  sacreil  supremu,acy  of  the  State 
or  the  Laws,  when  brought  into  collision  wit  h  the  individual 
conscience  or  tlie  dictates  of  natural  affection  ^j^  The  death  of 
Socrates  in  real  life,  and  the  sacrilegious  dai^ping  of  Antigone 
upon  the  stage,  are  two  examples.  All  hun^^  lan  history,  both 
domestic  and  social,  abounds  in  similar  patlu  ||>tie  and  agonizing 
dramas.  \^ 

(c)  It  is  with  merit  and  demerit,  as  it  is  w  j^f ith  obligation  and 
self-approval.  Just  and  true  standanls  mii^  ^y  be  accepted  and 
enforced  from  without,  which  conspire  with        ^g^  which  spring 
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up  from  within ;  or  those  which  are  factitious  and  false  may  be 
rejected  when  tested  by  those  which  the  individual  finds  within 
himself. 

§  96.  As  to  standards  of  moral  beauty,  and  the  feelings 
which  they  awaken,  it  is  notorious  that  at  one  time 
they  accord  with  nature  and  with  truth,  and  that  at  B,oraib«»iity, 
another  they  grossly  oflFend  against  both.  There  are  *®^  '""  ^*^' 
good  and  bad  fashions  for  the  manners,  the  amuse- 
ments, the  worship,  the  laws,  and  the  conduct,  which  are  the 
outward  expression  of  the  inward  judgments  and  feelings  of 
both  individuals  and  communities.  Sometimes  the  outward  is 
unjust  and  untrue  to  the  inward,  and  lags  behind  it.  Some- 
times it  is  better  than  the  opinions  and  feelings  and  purposes, 
—  a  whited  sepulchre,  containing  the  decaying  relics  of  what 
was  once  a  breathing  and  living  body,  glowing  with  life  and 
beauty. 

As  we  review  these  auxiliary  or  extra-ethical  agencies,  two 
inquiries  are  suggested :  Why,  and  to  what  extent,  may  they  not 
teach  error  to  the  intellect  as  successfully  as  they  teach  the 
truth  ?  and.  Why  are  they  not  as  effective  in  moving  the  feel- 
ings for  evil  as  for  good  ?  To  these  questions,  the  answers  will 
be  brief,  inasmuch  as  they  have  in  effect  been  provided  for  in 
the  analysis  previously  given. 

(1)   TTie  fundamental  principles  of  duty  are  never  openly 
assailed  nor  formally  dented  by  any  one  of  these  Tb«fBBd»- 
auxUiary  agents.     No  teachings  or  influences  from  ■•■t«i  pHb- 
parents,  teachers,  lawgivers,  or  priests,  have  ever  opeaiy 
ventured  to  assail  or  deny  the  axioms  of  morality  •"•■i*^- 
when  formally  or  explicitly  expressed  in  language.     None,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word,  have  ever  put  ^^  darkness  for  light,  or 
light  for  darkness;"  none  have   called  "good  evil,  or  evil 
good."     It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  they  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  consider  these  principles  in  the  abstract;  it  being  re- 
served for  philosophers  only,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  abstract 
thought,  to  concern  themselves  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
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principles  of  this  kind.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  dear  that 
these  truths  are  more  or  less  clearly  recognized,  and  assented 
to,  so  far  as  they  are  uniformly  api)ealed  to  in  justification  of 
acts  and  feelings  which  need  excuse  or  explanation.     Every 
command  of  parent,  teacher,  or  magistrate,  if  enforced  by  any 
reason,  is  enforced  by  a  reason  found  in  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  community.     Every  conflict  between  the  two  is 
justified  by  some  reference  to  the  common  good.     "Virtue," 
says  Butler,  ^'  is  that  which  all  ages  and  all  countries  have 
made  profession  of  in  public ;  it  is  that  which  the  primary  and 
fundamental  laws  of  all  civil  institutions  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  make  it  their  business  and  endeavor  to  enforce  the  practice 
of  uix>n  mankind ;  namely,  justice,  veracity,  and  regard  to  the 
common  good"  {Diss.,  II.). 
These  agents  cannot  teach  error  as  eflfectively  as  the  truth ; 
l)ecanse  the  evidence  which  man  has  within  himself 
in  supix)rt  of  the  truth  is  such  as  no  assertion  can 
deny,  and  no  sophistry  can  overthrow.     They  can 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  fundamental  intui- 
tions of  right  and  wrong ;  they  can  confound  true 
and  qualified  statements  of  those  truths  with  those  which  are 
extravagant  or  obscure,  and  so  bring  them  into  suspicion  or 
rejection :  but  they  can  never  bring  the  mind  which  conceives 
them  in  their  true  iiiiiH)rt  squarely  and  openly  to  deny  them. 
(2)  In  respect  to  the  moral  import  of  external  actions,  and 
consequently  in  resi)ect  to  the  truth  and  authority 
of  the  principles  and  rules  which  provide  for  such 
actions,  they  can  err  in  their  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  in  the  inductions  which  they  derive  from  facts 
as   actually  or  iniporfoetly   genemlized.     For  both 
tliese  reasons,  they  may  teach  serious  ern)r  in  resi>ect 
to  many  very  important  duties.     In  respect  to  many  actions, 
we  find  that  the  import  is  too  clear  and  the  evidence  is  too  over- 
whelming to  make  it  jwssible  to  mislead  or  deceive  for  a  long 
time  in  continuance.    Conii)rehcnsive  and  far-reaching  mistakes 


External 
Agenri«8  can 
■ot  teach 
•rror  so 
effectlTely 
ai  the  trath. 


They  ran  par 
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in  respect  to  important  duties  may  prevail  in  large  communities 
for  a  long  time;  but  the  errors  of  one  generation  are  often 
more  or  less  completely  outgrown  by  the  next,  even  if  they 
give  way  to  another  class  of  errors  as  serious  as  themselves. 
Interests  which  bias  the  judgment,  and  passions  which  blind 
it,  are  yet  changed  in  such  form  that  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  toward  the  abandonment  of  error,  if  not  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  truth. 

(3)  The  second  question  was :  Why  are  not  these  influences 
as  effective  for  evil  as  for  good  ?    Our  answer  is,  ^^^^^  ,,fl,. 
Because  the  motives  from  without,  in  their  power  to  •■^^  ■«*  ■• 

effectlTA  for 

afifect  the  strongest  feelings  of  men,  cannot  be  com-  eriiMfor 
pared  with  those  motives  which  spring  up  from  ^®^" 
within,  provided  the  two  are  brought  into  direct  collision.  The 
one  may  engross  the  attention  and  seem  to  command  the  assent ; 
they  may,  so  to  speak,  occupy  the  country ;  but  their  power  is 
that  of  a  confessed  usurper,  against  whom  his  oppressed  and 
lawful  rival  is  ever  ready  to  rise  in  revolt.  There  is  no  way  to 
repress  or  silence  the  voice  of  conscience  in  respect  to  funda- 
mental truths,  unless  the  attention  is  diverted,  or  the  sensi- 
bilities are  deadened.  Man  must  have  his  own  self -approval,  to 
be  truly  self-satisfied.  No  enjoyment  from  without,  no  favor 
of  all  the  universe  besides,  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this 
good,  involving  as  it  must  the  worst  of  all  sufferings,  his  own 
self-condemnation . 

§  97.  This  analysis  enables  us  more  satisfactorily  to  explain 
how  and  why  it  is  that  what  are  called  the  standards  ^       _,    . 

"^  Thaie  priBei- 

of  morality  are  so  different  in  different  communities  pies  explain 
and  at  different  times.     So  far  as  the  intentions  or  l**!**!!*!!. 
purposes  which  should  control  the   character  are  lUMdmrdiof 
concerned,  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  or  any  com- 
munity which  earnestly  reflects,  and  \b  trained  to  the  a 
to  generalize,  should  not  adopt  the  same  standard, 
have  said  already,  it  would  be  impossible  to  lead  any  m; 
any  community  to   accept  any  formulated   principle  or 


.  slter  IK  viL  Of  & 
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to  atteDd  to  the  self-eyident  truths  which  they  would  find  if  they 
would  seek  them,  they  may  be  impelled  by  the  force  of  mere 
authority,  i.e.,  by  extra-ethical  influences.  Moral  truth  may 
be  enforced  upon  their  respect  and  obedience  by  an  efficient 
and  high-toned  public  sentiment ;  by  a  legislation  that  is  wisely 
conceived  and  impartially  administered ;  and,  by  what  is  more 
efficient  than  all  else,  a  religion  that  supplies  man's  moral 
needs,  and  is  true  in  fact  and  history.  These  are  the  agencies 
by  which  the  moral  standard  of  a  generation  or  a  community 
can  be  improved.* 

The  theory  of  morals  can  never,  in  fact,  be  elevated  unless  the 
lives  and  characters  of  men  are  also  reformed.  The  jj^f^rmmUoik 
reasons  are  obvious.  Men  will  not  study  the  theory  of  character 
of  morals  with  sustained  attention  unless  they  feel  a 
strong  interest  in  ethical  truths,  and  a  practical  sympathy  with 
them.  If  its  truths,  so  far  as  they  are  known  or  discovered, 
only  contradict  and  reprove  their  actions  and  their  characters, 
they  will  dislike  to  think  of  them.  Intellectual  progress  in  the 
moral  standards  of  individuals  and  communities  is  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  an  improvement  in  their  practical 
morality.  It  is  true,  after  a  high  standard  has  once  been  at- 
tained, it  may  survive  for  a  time  the  degeneracy  of  a  succeeding 
generation.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  such  a  gen- 
eration may  excuse  or  palliate  its  own  vices  by  the  reverence 
which  it  pays  to  the  stricter  theories  of  the  past,  or  by  a  merely 
speculative  interest  in  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  which 
these  include.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  that  men  compound  for 
the  liberty  to  dishonor  the  teachings  of  the  prophets  of  a  pre- 
ceding generation  by  building  and  decorating  their  sepulchres. 
Ordinarily,  however,  men  do  not  care  to  occupy  their  intellects 
with  truths  in  which  they  feel  no  positive  interest,  much  less  if 
these  truths  point  to  duties  and  sacrifices  which  are  positively 


1  Cf.  Principal  J.  C.  Shaiup,  The  Moral  Dynamic;  Studies  in  Poetry  and 
FhOMophy:  Edinburgh,  1868. 
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distasteful ;  and  tlicrefore  it  usually  happens  that  a  practicil 
degeneracy  makes  itself  manifest  in  an  entire  neglect  of  the 
theory  of  morals.  This  neglect  is  manifested  in  a  forgetfulness 
of  its  fundamental  principles,  or  a  sophistical  and  shallow  ex- 
planation of  their  imix)rt  and  authority,  or  a  feeble  enforcement 
of  the  practical  rules  of  living  and  action. 

§  99.  Such  a  degeneracy  of  ethical  science,  and  corraption  of 
ethical  life,  are  ordinarily  removed  by  an  earnest 
of  iper ttiatiTe  work  of  reformation.     The  possibility  of  a  reform*- 
tad  prartirai  tion  in  ethical  speculation  and  practice  can  be  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  those  personal  influences  of 
men  on  one  another  which  have  been  enumerated.     We  need 
not  inquire  what  agencies  awaken  the  reformer  to  profounder 
convictions  of  moral  truth,  and  a  clearer  discernment  of  moral 
rules.     AVe  must  8upi)ose  that  he  has  both,  coupled  with  that 
anlor  and  enthusiasm  which  Ihey  are  fitted  to  inspire.    Whether 
this  ever  hapix^ns  except  under  some  kind  of  supernatural  in- 
citement, we  need  not  determine.     It  is  enough  that  we  are 
assured  that  individual  men  now  and  then  attain  the  force  and 
fire  which  give  them  jx^rsonal  power  over  their  fellows.     The 
crounds  or  reasons  for  these  stronger  convictions  arc 

The  InHtrn.       ^  ® 

mentalities  rational ;  the  impulses  which  they  feel  are  the  kin- 
are  rational,    ^^jj^g  flj.^g  ^jjj^^j  hdYQ  long  l>een  ready  to  flash  into  a 

glowing  flame.  Their  power  to  affect  others  is  also  eminently 
natural.  Let  one  man  l)elieve  and  feel  strongly  on  moral 
themes,  and  he  lK?comcs  at  once  a  ix)wer  with  his  fellow-men. 
The  assertion  of  convictions  by  one  earnest  man  evokes  re- 
six)nsive  convictions  from  all  who  hear  his  words.  The  better 
feelings  are  aroused  by  sympathy  with  any  zealous  and  earnest 
soul.  Common  convictions  and  common  feelings,  when  fused 
into  a  common  conscience,  create  a  |X)werful  social  force.  If 
the  conscience  of  an  individual  is  the  most  ix)werful  individual 
agency  that  man  knows  of,  the  assenting  and  consenting  con- 
science of  a  company  of  men  is  a  resistless  power,  now  a  rush- 
ing stream,  and  then  a  sweeping  torrent.     As  soon  as  a  small 
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oommanity  of  animated  reformers  is  constituted,  it  begins  to 
teach  others  with  a  sort  of  social  authority,  provided  always 
it  speaks  to  the  consenting  convictions  of  those  to  whom  it 
mppeals.  It  creates  and  enforces  a  public  sentiment  of  its  own, 
which  penetrates  and  overmasters  the  public  sentiment  by  which 
ft  is  surrounded.  If  the  reformers  are  moved  by  the  inspiration 
of  God,  they  employ  an  appeal  to  a  more  powerful  agency, 
which  is  both  individual  and  social. ' 

The  effects  are  often  surprising  in  power,  rapidity,  and  per- 
maDence.    Moral  and  religious  convictions  which 

^  The  effeeta 

bad  been  dormant  for  generations  suddenly  spring  ar«  oftea 
into  life.     Truths  that  had  been  suppressed  in  or  ■■'T^'^*"»* 
under  an  unrighteous  life  assert  at  once  their  regal  authority. 
Practices  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  interests  and  made 
venerable  by  the  traditions  of  many  generations,  which  had 
been  justified  by  precedent  and  made  sacred  by  religion,  are  all 
at  once  discovered  to  be  venerable  impostures  or  outrageous 
wrongs.     It  is  only  after  repeated  and  hard- fought  battles,  that 
they  are  reluctantly  abandoned.     Rules  of  action  that  had  never 
been  suspected  of  being  unsound  are  confessed  to  be  false  in 
theory  and  pernicious  in  their  working.    Profounder  principles  of 
duty  are  accepted,  or  wiser  and  more  enlightened  applications 
of  principles  already  received  are  readily  made.     Ancient  and 
modem  history  abound  in  the  records  of  reforms  of  this  sort. 
They  are  not  always  brief  in  their  duration.     Not  ^    ^^ 
infrequently  a  steady  and  long-continued  impulse  of  «im>  penu- 
ethical  progress  has  followed,  as  the  result  of  which 
the  manners  and  the  morals  of  great  communities  have  been 
improved  in  theory  and   in  conduct,  in  every  department  of 
human  life.     Legislation,  commerce,  education,  domestic  life, 
social  intercourse,  festive  habits,  the  use  of  food,  drink,  cloth- 
ing, and  amusements,  all  have  felt  the  influence  of  its  uplifting 
and  on-moving  tide. 

Inasmuch  as  every  form  of  public  and  private  activity  is 
embraced  within  the  domain  of  duty,  in  proportion  as  these 
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relations  are  stodie<1  in  an  enlightened  spirit,  there  is  opp(x>- 
tunity  to  improve  the  roles  of  duty  more  perfectly  in  all  their 
applieatioDS. 

The  zeal  of  reformers  is  often  excessive.     Their  practicil 

deductions  are  often  derived  from  insoflScient  dati. 
nt9rmtn  They  are  not  infrequently  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
ii  •turn  facts  which  are  material  to  a  correct  oondosioD. 

Their  dogmatism  is  often  offensive  in  proportion  to 
its  positiveness ;  and  their  denunciations  in  the  name  of  liherty, 
temperance,  and  religion  are  kindled  by  any  thing  rather  than 
a  truly  prophetic  fire.  So  long,  however,  as  men  shall  fail  to 
honor  the  axioms  of  morality  with  the  fervent  faith  which  their 
self-evident  truth  is  fitted  to  inspire,  and  to  derive  from  them 
their  just  applications,  so  long  will  there  be  a  call  for  the  woik 
of  the  reformer ;  and  so  long  as  man  has  the  capacity  to  be 
moved  and  inspired  to  faith  in  moral  truth  by  personal  and 
social  enthusiasm,  so  long  will  there  be  promise  of  success. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THB  LAW  OP  HONOR, 


§  100.  Our  analysis  of  the  relations  of  social  influences  to 
the  moral  convictions  and  feelings  explains  the  so-called  law  of 
honor,  and  its  relations  to  the  law  of  duty. 

The  law  of  honor  is  a  product  of  society.  Its  rules  of  action 
and  its  impulses  of  feeling  are  derived  from  so-  nieprodBct 
ciety ;  its  sanctions  of  duty  are  enforced  by  society.  •'  locietj. 
Hence  its  imperfections  and  its  evils.  The  society  which 
creates  and  enforces  this  law  is,  however,  composed  of  moral 
beings,  who  cannot  be  entirely  forgetful  or  careless  of  moral  re- 
lations, and  cannot  but  often  recognize  and  respect  the  sanctions 
of  conscience.  Hence  its  dignity,  its  attractiveness,  and  its 
authority. 

The  very  term  ** honor"  presupposes  the  existence  of  society. 
Honor  is  the  favorable  regard,  sympathy,  or  esteem 
felt  and  expressed  by  one  or  many  for  the  acts  or  ■odai  !■  iti 
character  of  a  person,  or  the  kindly  and  respectful    "'•^ 
estimate  in  which  a  man  is  held  by  his  fellows  in  an  organized 
and  permanent  community.     As  soon  as  this  is  made  the  mo- 
tive or  direction  of  the  conduct,  we  have  the  beginning  or  germ 
of  honor  acting  as  a  law.     Objectively,  this  law  is  imposed  by 
society.     Subjectively,  it  addresses  the  susceptibility  and  desire 
of  man  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men. 

So  far  the  law  of  honor  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with  what 
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Locke  calls  the  law  of  opinion  {Essay ^  book  ii.,  chap.  28, 
§§  10,  11).  What  is  technically  called  the  law  of 
linitf^d  aad  lioDor,  howcver,  supposcs  a  special  and  limited  oooh  \ 
speriai  COM-  m unity,  more  or  less  definitely  organized  for  spedie 
ends,  and  giving  or  withdrawing  its  favor  onlyoi 
conditions  well  understood.  In  every  society  of  this  sort,  tfaa 
law  is  framed  with  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
society  exists,  and  the  conditions  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  It  should  not  be  ift 
all  surprising,  —  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, — thattbe 
law  of  honor  is  different  in  each  of  these  societies.  There  ii 
one  law  of  honor  for  lawyers,  another  for  physicians,  another 
for  clergymen,  another  for  merchants,  another  for  artists,  to- 
other for  gamblers,  another  for  thieves,  another  for  gentlemen 
justly  conceived,  another  for  gentlemen  falsely  so  called. 

§  101.  In  every  case,  the  law  rests  u|X)n  and  grows  out  of  an 
„  ,  implied  contract  or  mutual  understanding  between 

Bests  upon  *■  ^ 

an  Implied  the  parties  who  couiiK>se  the  society,  that,  as  long 
fontract.  ^^  ^^^^  comply  with  the  conditions  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  community,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  certain 
privileges.  To  all  these  privileges,  every  memlx^r  of  the  society 
has  an  equal  claim  ;  and,  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  all  are 
on  a  footing  of  equality. 

This  law  is  usually  unwritten,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently determined  and  defined  by  the  ends  for  which 

The  law  more 

or  less  defl.  cacli  society  cxLsts,  and  the  means  or  conditions  that 
nite,  though  ^^^  ackuowledj'ed  to  be  necessary  for  its  realization. 
For  example :  lawyers  are,  by  the  nature  of  their 
profession,  constantly  brought  into  oi)en  collision  with  one  an- 
other ;  as  they  are  bound  to  iissert  and  defend  the  cause  of  their 
Example  of  clients  with  every  suitable  appliance  and  the  utmost 
lanyent.  of   ingenuity  and   elo(]ucnce.     In  a  certain  sense, 

they  must  make  the  cause  of  their  clients  their  own.  In  tiie 
conduct  of  their  cases,  they  are  ex^wsed  to  potent  temptations 
to  ovcrbtep  the  limits  of  reason  and  courtesy.     Hence  certain 
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rales  are  carefully  framed  and  rigidly  enforced  in  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  papers,  of  witnesses  and  the  opposing  counsel,  and 
also  in  respect  to  the  freedom  of  language  which  may  be  allowed. 
The  moral  reach  of  these  rules  may  be  very  limited :  ,and  yet,  so 
far  as  they  go,  they  have  an  ethical  import ;  they  tend  to  neces- 
sary or  most  desirable  results,  and  for  this  reason  are  readily 
accepted  and  rigidly  enforced.     An  advocate  who  grossly  vio- 
lates them  is  punished  by  the  judge  for  "  contempt  of  court," 
or  *' thrown  over  the  bar"  for  unprofessional  conduct.     Simi- 
larly, among  physicians,  conduct  which  is  unprofes-  q^  pi^^i. 
Bional   has  come   to  be  distinctly  recognized,  and  «*«»«»  ■•Jf- 
more    or  less   rigidly   punished,   not    infrequently  uieTeslaBd 
under  a  definite  and  written  code.     In   trade  and  ^•■Wen. 
commerce,  in  banking  and  brokerage,  certain  methods  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  insisted  on  as  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
the  convenient,  if  not  of  the  possible,  transaction  of  business ; 
and  these  are  distinctly  recognized  and  rigidly  enforced  as  the 
rules  of  the  guild.     Among  thieves  and  gamblers,  the  rules  of 
the  craft  and  of  play  are  accepted  and  exacted  as  tests  of  that 
conduct  which  is  counted  honorable  in  such  a  fraternity.    Among 
gentlemen,  especially  when  ^^  this  grand  old  English  amob^ 
word  "  is  used  in  its  higher  signification,  the  law  of  »«ntie«e«. 
honor  respects   far  higher  ends,  and   imposes   rules  of  pro- 
founder  significance.     The  three  cardinal  virtues  which  it  rec- 
c^nizes  and  makes  the  most  of  are  truthy  courage^  and  courtesy ^ 
in  speech,  manners,  and  conduct. 

§  102.  The  law  of  honor  does  not  profess  to  control  the  mo- 
tives or  the  character.     It  necessarily  limits  itself  ^ 
to  the  manners,  the  words,  and  the  deeds  ;  albeit  it  recpect  the 
sometimes  regulates  these  with  rigorous  preciseness,   ■®*''*^ 
and  judges  them  with  stern  severity.     A  man  may  l)e  false  at 
heart,  and  yet  rigidly  hold  to  his  word  among  gentlemen.     lie 
may  be  intensely  coarse  and  selfish,  and  yet,  in  his  mannei-s, 
may  scrupulously  observe  the  rules  of  courtesy.     He  may  be 
cowardly  in  feeling,  and  yet  not  dare  to  desert  his  post  when 
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in  danger.     And  yet,  if  he  docs  all  that  the  law  of  honor  pn- 
scribes,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman. 

Special  conditions  may  be  required  for  admission  to  any  and 
all  of  these  societies,  pre-eminently  to  that  of  gen-  ^^^^^ 
tlemen,  —  as  wealth  or  social  position,  or  that  refine-  «■<  pitfi. 
ment  which  comes  of  culture  or  family;  but  once  ^** 
admitted,  no  matter  on  what  conditions,  the  rule  holds  good, 
that  all  the  members  of  this  favored  society  are  peers  so  kng 
as  they  observe  the  laws  which  are  recognized  by  the  fratemity 
to  which  they  belong. 

In  asserting  that  this  law  concerns  itself  only  with  the  ex* 
ternal  actions,  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  tiw 
totkefMi-  words  "honor"  and  "honorable"  are  very  often 
iB^aad  and  very  significantly  applied  to  the  feelings  and 
purposes.  They  are  so  because  in  such  cases  the 
feelings  are  inti»rpreted  by  the  acts.  They  are  conceived  and 
described  as  the  impulses  which  would  issue  in  honorable  words, 
manners,  and  deeds.  In  such  cases,  the  nice  sense  of  honor 
reaches  no  farther  than  a  sensitive  estimate  of  what  is  honor- 
able in  action,  and  a  constant  purpose  to  exemplify  it.  Or,  a8 
is  often  true,  the  law  of  honor  is  recognized  as  the  law  of  duty; 
and  honoral)le  acts  and  feelings  are  interi>reted  to  be  such  as  are 
moralized  and  enforced  by  the  conscience.  This  fact  explains 
why  the  law  of  honor  in  its  higher  forms  is  so  excellent  and 
noble  in  its  influence.  To  many  it  is  a  discipline  to  virtue,  the 
decorated  vestibule  which  attracts  to  the  severer  court  within, 
in  which  virtue  dwells  and  receives  the  supreme  and  undivided 
homage  of  those  who  have  been  schooled  to  her  more  spiritoal 
service. 

It  is  in  this  sense   that  it  is  described  in  the  well-known 

lines :  — 

"  Say,  what  is  honor  ?    'Tis  the  finest  sense 
Of  justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame, 
Intent  each  hirking  frailty  to  disclaim, 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  ofFence 
Suffered  or  done.** 

WOBDBWOBTH. 
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§  103.  The  defects  of  the  law  of  honor,  taken  as  the  only  rule 
of  life,  are  manifest.     First  of  all,  even  in  its  better 
forms,  it  respects  only  a  part  of  man's  nature.   Bespect«» 
Even  when  it  is  most  exacting  and  spiritual  in  its  p*"^  <>'  ■•■'■ 
demands,  its  requirements  neither  penetrate  so  wide- 
ly nor  so  deeply  as  does  the  law  of  duty.     Hence,  as  a  rule  of 
feeling  and  action,  it  is  necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
Even  at  its  best,  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  feelings  and  the  actions 
which  it  would  regulate.     Whatever  it  may  seem  to  gain  in 
force  and  enei^y  by  its  narrowness  and  concentration,  it  loses 
in  respect  to  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  principles  which  it 
fails  to  recognize. 

Not  unfrequently  it  divides  and  distracts  the  nature  of  man, 
setting  one  impulse  against  another.  Thus  the  law 
of  honor  forces  the  duellist  to  violate  many  of  the  distracts  the 
noblest  and  tenderest  affections,  —  to  set  aside,  if  not  *  "'* 
to  trample  on,  the  otherwise  acknowledged  and  imperative  obli- 
gations of  conscience  at  the  factitious  and  often  the  cruel  and 
tyrannical  call  of  his  guild.  Even  when  it  does  not  openly 
corrupt  the  principles  or  offend  the  conscience,  it  exercises  a 
biasing  influence  which  warps  from  the  highest  integrity,  and 
weakens  individual  self-respect  and  independence,  making  a 
man  the  slave  of  a  superficial  and  often  an  artificial  social 
sentiment.  In  politics  it  works  all  manner  of  mischief  thit)ugh 
a  ser>'ile  bondage  to  party ;  and  in  religion  it  is  at  once  sanc- 
timonious and  bigoted,  worshipping  in  the  streets  rather  than 
in  the  closet,  ascetic,  pharisaic,  selfish,  and  proud.  The  man 
who  confessedly  and  deliberately  makes  the  law  of  honor  su- 
preme must  in  heart  and  principle  be  a  traitor  to  conscience 
and  to  God. 

§  104.     On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  honor  is  attractive  to 
the    moralist,   especially   when   manifested    in    its  ^^  attnws- 
noblest  and  more  elevated  forms.     It  clearly  shows,  tife  to  tke 
by  its  effects  in  the  manners  and  actions,  to  what  "^"^     ^ 
consummate  perfection  a  limited  class  of  external  virtues  may 


y 
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attain.  It  operates  with  intense  energy  and  surprising  effecte. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  for  onrselves,  and  to 
read  in  history,  what  rare  perfection  of  coorage, 
fidelity,  truth,  and  courtesy  have  been  attained  under  its  influ- 
ence, aud  out  of  what  rough  material  at  times  such  grace  and 
courage  have  emerged,  especially  in  military  life,  and  under  the 
stimulus  and  formative  enei^  of  a  professional  e^rit  de  corp$. 
The  refinement  and  strength  of  this  sentiment  in  its  noUest 
exemplifications  were  most  felicitously  characterized  by  Borke 
as  ^^  that  chastity  of  honor  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound." 
In  view  of  its  energy  to  inspire  and  refine,  to  transform  and 
re-create,  the  moralist  cannot  but  say  to  himself,  If  this  inferior 
and  partial  force  can  work  such  effects  of  transforming  energy 
and  almost  creative  power,  what  might  not  be  made  of  man  if 
the  law  of  duty  when  rightly  understood,  being  in  its  nature 
more  wide,  more  energetic,  more  i)enetrating,  and  more  refining, 
could  take  as  eflleient  possession,  and  exert  as  powerful  in- 
fiuence  ou  the  whole  man  aud  the  society  which  he  would  form, 
and  by  which  he  in  turn  would  be  transformed  and  inspired ! 

The  moralist  notices,  again,  that  this  law  of  honor  is  in  a 
iHnoreor  Certain  sense  an  artificial  growth  or  creation  of  a 
leiwartiiicia].  society  of  Hke-miuded  men,  agreeing  to  rule  and 
ol)ey  one  another  in  respect  to  certain  acts  and  emotions.  He 
cannot  but  o1)scrve  how  this  artificial  and  often  capricious  and 
changing  social  product  has  attained  amazing  permanence  and 
power.  Men  sacrifice  to  it  their  lives,  their  health,  their  dearest 
interests,  and  often  their  nobler  reputation  and  truer  fame,  not 
infrequently  even  that  moral  life  from  which  the  law  of  honor 
itself  deiives  all  the  dignity  and  authority  with  which  it  rules  the 
men  whom  it  destroys.  In  view  of  these  excellences  and  de- 
fects, he  can  scarcely  withhold  himself  from  asking  the  devotee 
of  this  product  of  social  life,  whether  it  does  not  justify  faith 
and  olwdienee  with  respect  to  that  higher  law  of  duty,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  individual  soul,  its  confirmar 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THB  COKSCIENCS. 


§  105.  Ws  complete  our  analysis  of  man's  mond  natnre  by 
giving  special  consideration  to  the  doctrine  of  Tlie 
Conscience.    In  discussing  this  theme,  we  can  add  luw  bMB 
little  or  nothing  to  what  has  already  been  proposed  ^^^  ^ 
in  principle  and  fact,  if  we  change  it  somewhat  in  form  and 
phrase.     We  can  do  little  more  than  gather  and  represent  the 
results  of  our  inquiries  in  a  different  order.     The  reason  for 
presenting  a  second  time  these  conclusions  under  this  new  title 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that,  apeculatwely^  conscience  is  not  infre- 
quently either  vaguely  conceived  or  misconceived ;  while  pr(u> 
ticaUyy  perplexing  questions  concerning  the  conscience  are  so 
often  raised  and  so  unsatisfactorily  answered. 

The  conscience  is  very  frequently  used,  we  might  almost  say 
more  commonly,  to  designate  the  entire  moral  con^ 
stitution  or  nature  of  man,  whatever  this  is  con-  fortke 
eeived  to  be.    Those  who  hold  this  moral  nature  to  «■***•  "O"! 

nature. 

1)6  a  separate  faculty,  not  infrequently  call  this 
faculty  the  conscience.  Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  defines  it  as 
'^  £1  original  power  of  the  mind,  or  moral  faculty,  by  which  we 
have  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct, 
and  the  dictates  of  which  form  the  first  principles  of  morals." 
Others  limit  the  term  to  the  capacity  of  the  moral  nature  for  a 
limited  class  of  functions.  They  deny  to  conscience  the  func- 
tion of  apprehending  or  constructing  the  law  or  standard  of 
duty,  and  they  limit  it  to  the  ofilce  of  applying  this  law  in  Judg- 
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ing  the  feelings  and  actions.  Thus,  President  Mark  Hopkins 
says,  the  law  l)eing  8upix>sed  to  be  known,  ^^  We  may  deflne  it 
(i.e.,  the  eonscioncH*)  to  be  the  whole  moral  consciousness  of 
man  in  view  of  his  own  actions  and  as  related  to  moral  law  *' 
{The  Law  of  Love^  etc.,  p.  i.,  div.  viii.).  In  such  an  applica- 
tion, those  feelings,  and  those  only,  which  attend  this  special 
function,  are  also  referred  to  the  conscience. 

The  reason  why  the  term  is  so  generally  accepted  as  the 
Tke  roaioi  appropriate  designation  for  the  moral  nature,  wholly 
^i>7«  or  in  part,  is  not  far  to  seek.     The  moral  processes 

are  recognized  as  uniformly  those  in  which  consciousness  is  in- 
tensified into  reflection.  Hence  in  the  Greek  we  have  SvyctSi^crK, 
and  in  the  Latin  and  its  derived  languages  we  have  consdva^ 
conscientia^  and  le  conscience.  In  the  German  we  have  das 
Oewissen,  from  wissen  (to  know),  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Be- 
wvsstsein  and  Selhsthewustsein,  These  last-named  terms  bring 
into  strong  relief  the  certainty  or  confidence  which  attends  the 
operations  of  the  moral  faculty. 

Conscience  should  not  l)e  used  f\&  an  apix^llation  for  a  separate 
Whj  !■•  or  8i)ecial  moral  faculty,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
proper.  qq  gj^jij  faculty.    Every  step  and  result  of  the  preced- 

ing analysis  has  gone  to  show  this.  The  consciousness  of  all 
men  will  also  tt»stify,  that,  in  our  moral  experiences,  all  the  so- 
called  psychical  ix)wer8  are  brought  into  requisition  and  active 
service.  Our  consciousness  is  equally  explicit  and  decideii  in 
afidrming  that  to  these  experiences  no  new  endowment  or  higher 
potency  of  either  intellect,  sensibility,  or  will  is  known  to  be 
introduced.  Nor  can  the  presence  of  either  be  inferred.  Such 
a  theory  or  inference,  moreover,  is  itself  contrary  to  all  analogy. 
Neither  the  intellect,  sensibility^  or  will  is  known  to  exercise 
peculiar  functions,  or  to  follow  different  laws  than  when  em- 
ployed upon  other  subject-matter.  The  same  intellect,  so  far  as 
it  knows  itself,  act«  with  respect  to  moral  relations  under  the 
same  laws,  and  by  the  same  methoils  of  comparison,  deduction, 
and  inference,  as  when  it  is  concerned  with  other  material. 
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Nor  can  we  discover  new  and  peculiar  intuitions  or  categories, 
whether  directly  furnished  by  the  intellect  or  indirectly  derived 
from  the  sensibility  or  moral  sense.  The  only  intuition  which 
makes  itself  conspicuous  is  the  intuition  of  adaptation,  which 
involves  design.  But  this  intuition,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  in 
no  sense  limited  to  the  moral  intellect  or  moral  reason,  but  is 
assumed  as  the  postulate  of  science  and  philosophy  in  every  form. 
The  materials  with  which  the  conscience  operates  and  which  it 
presupposes  are  those  voluntary  states  and  acts  which  arc  the 
joint  products  of  the  sensibility  and  will.  Given  the  will  as  the 
power  to  choose ;  given  the  sensibility  as  capable  of  active 
ifiopulses ;  given  a  higher  and  lower  in  the  good  of  which  man 
is  capable ;  given  the  self-conscious  intellect  to  discriminate  and 
reflect,  discerning  the  ends  and  adaptations  of  the  soul ;  and 
given  the  power  to  enforce  its  laws  by  motives  from  within,  as 
also  to  review  the  past,  to  judge  the  present,  and  to  forecast 
the  future,  —  and  you  have  all  the  endowments  required  for  the 
entire  range  of  moral  activities,  judgments,  and  emotions. 

It  is  not  any  single  endowment  that  constitutes  man  a  moral 
being,  nor  is  it  one  conspicuously  when  added  to  the  rest ;  but 
it   is  the  mutual  relationship  and   joint  activity  of  all  those 
endowments  which  constitute  the  soul  a  psychical  organism. 
Conspicuous  among  these  endowments  is  conscious-  conwioBi- 
ness ;   and  hence  consciousness  is   in   a  sense  the  ■•"  «>mpIc- 
representative  of  the  whole,  pre-eminently  those  of  .lorai  faae- 
thought  and  feeling,  which  are  concerned  in  forming  **•■■• 
and  applying  the  rule  of  duty  to  direct  and  judge  of  the  moral 
activities. 

§  106.  It  is,  therefore,  to  a  part  only  of  these  endowments, 
that   the  special   appellation  of  the   conscience  is  co,grte«ce 
applied;  viz.,  to  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility  in  H"«t«<i  *« 

*  *^  •'the  inteUeet 

those  judgments  and  feelings  which  are  concerned  Md  mmI- 
with  the  acts  and  states  of  the  will.     The  will,  being  •»"**'• 
the  capacity  for  moral  choices,  is  never  included  under  the  con- 
science except  in  the  loosest  and  vaguest  use  of  the  appellation. 
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The  will  furnishes  the  object-matter  abcnit  which  the  oonsdenoe 
}u€lgc8  and  feels.  In  speaking  or  thinking  of  the  oonacienoe, 
we  suppose  an  act  or  state  of  the  will  to  be  proposed  for  the 
future,  or  to  have  been  achieved  in  the  past.  The  will  fm^ 
nisbes  this  material  for  conscience  to  work  upon ;  «zid  tlieiefoR 
the  will  is  not  included  under  conscience,  either  ms  a  power,  a 
act,  or  a  product.  The  will  is  a  condition  of  its  exerdae,  bit 
in  no  sense  is  it  the  subject  of  its  functions. 

Usually,  also,  this  subject-matter  is  conceived  as  sometUag 
which  is  past.  It  is  true  that  we  often  speak  of  scraiteof 
conscience,  of  the  commands  of  oonsdence,  which  terms  on 
apply  only  to  acts  or  feelings  which  are  thou^t  of,  bat  not  yet 
achieved:  but  the  more  vivid  and  striking  exan^les  of  its 
activity  are  those  of  actions  done,  not  imagined ;  achieved,  not 
anticipated.  Hence  the  vocabulary  and  dictioii  of  ttie  0(m- 
science  in  conversation  and  literature. 

Wc  repeat  tlie  proposition,  conscience  is  limited  to  the  iotd- 
lect  and  sensibility  when  employed  upon  a  special 

^f  11611  6M* 

fiojed  apoB  subject-matter.  That  it  is  applied  to  both  the  intel- 
AiVMiai  Kttb-  jg^^  jm^j  ^Yie  sensibility,  is  evident  frcm  the  popular 
language,  which  speaks  with  equal  freedom  of  the 
judgments  and  decisions  of  conscience,  and  of  its  pains  and 
pleasures.  Bishop  Butler,  notwithstanding  his  characteristic 
caution,  affirms  the  same  in  the  following :  ^'  It  is  manifest  that 
a  great  part  of  common  language  and  of  common  behavior  over 
the  world  is  formed  upon  supposition  of  such  a  moral  faculty, 
whether  colled  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral  sense,  or  divine 
reason  ;  whether  considered  as  a  perception  of  the  understand- 
ing,  or  a  sentiment  of  the  heart,  or,  which  seems  the  truth,  oi 
including  both  "  (Diss.j  II.). 

§  107.  The  term  ^^  conscience  "  has  still  another  applicatioo. 
.    ..  ^ .        It  is  not  limited  to  these  functions  which  we  have 

AppUed  to 

their  prod,  named.  It  also  designates  the  results  of  these 
■cu  aiHo.  operations  in  the  special  judgments  or  oonclusioDB 
which  arc  reached  in  regard  to  matters  of  duty,  and  the  spedal 
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feelings  which  follow.  The  conscienoe  of  an  individual  or  a 
community  is  figuratively  used  as  a  collective  term 
for  the  sum  of  its  acknowledged  rules  of  duty,  and  aad  pabiie 
for  the  energy  and  quality  of  the  prevalent  emotions  ••■■**•■••• 
which  attend  them.  Each  man  is  supposed  to  have  formed  for 
himself  a  code  of  those  special  rules  or  standards  for  the  direc- 
tion and  trial  of  his  character  and  his  actions.  These  are  often 
i^poken  of  as  his  conscience.  This  conscience  is  characterized 
intellectually  as  enlightened  or  darkened ;  emotionally,  as  torpid, 
hardened,  seared,  or  active,  wakeful,  and  scrupulous.  By  a 
similar  usage,  we  extend  to  a  community  these  conceptions  and 
this  terminology ;  and  think  and  speak  of  the  public  conscience^  of 
the  conscience  of  a  nation  or  a  period,  as  the  collective  state- 
ment or  conception  of  the  principles  or  rules  concerning  duty 
which  are  generally  acknowledged  hy  a  particular  community, 
or  at  a  special  period  of  its  history  and  development.  Inas- 
much as  this  changing  condition  of  the  intellect  in  a  society  of 
men  carries  with  itself  changing  habits  and  conditions  of  feel- 
ing, we  also  speak  of  the  conscience  of  a  community  or  a  period 
as  hardened  or  wakeful,  *^  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,"  etc. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  schoolmen  distinguished 
conscience  as  Iwrrifnicm  (i*e.9  the  internal  reposi- 
tory  of   accepted  precepts  or  rules)  ;    conscience  xvi^t«vr««, 
as  SuTfiSi^is  (i.e.,  as  witness)  ;  and  conscience  as  *■' 
"Exucpurts  (i.e.,  as  judge  and  executioner).  »*«p«n«. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  conscience  as  a  power  includes  the  two 
elemente  of  intellect  and  feeling,  we  observe,  — 

§  108.  (a)  That  as  an  intellectual  power  it  is  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  laws  of  the  intellect  as  employed  4a„|.. 
upon  various  kinds  of  subject-matter.     In  respect  to  t«neetiai 
certain  relations  and  questions  of  duty,  it  is  infalli-  fm.  infallible 
ble,  while  in  respect  to  others  it  is  fallible.     As  we  •■*  f»iuw«. 
have  stated  and  urged  already  in  respect  to  the  end  of  man's 
active  nature  and  the  consequent  law  of  his  will,  conscience 
cannot  be  mistaken  if  it  attentively  considers  this  subject- 
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matter.  No  more  can  it  be  mistaken  when  called  to  Judge 
whether  man  ought  to  choose  according  to  duty.  Many  ci^ 
cumstauces  may  hinder  an  attentive  application  of  the  mind  to 
the  relations  in  question  ;  as  a  defect  in  the  generalizing  power, 
or  in  the  habit  of  reflection,  or  in  a  strong  disinclination  to  oe 
the  intellect  aright.  Each  of  these  intellectaal  defects  may  be 
occasioned  by  intellectual  inactivity,  through  passion,  or  an 
excessive  confidence  in  the  teachings  of  others.  All  that  we 
assert  is,  that,  in  case  the  conscience  should  be  applied  to  tbeee 
general  relations  of  duty,  its  judgments  would  be  infallible. 
The  truths  which  it  discerns  and  assents  to  are  in  their  natnre 
as  clear  and  as  self-evident  as  are  the  postulates  and  axiomi 
of  geometry.  This  may  also  be  true  of  some  of  the  relatioiii 
of  the  intentions  to  external  action.  But  the  number  of  these 
relations  is  limited.  In  res|)ect  to  very  many,  not  to  say  the 
most  of  these,  inasmuch  as  they  change  with  circumstances, 
the  relations  not  being  constant,  and  the  evidence  being  proba- 
ble and  inductive,  conscience  has  no  warrant  for  infallible  or 
even  for  uniform  decisions. 

It  follows,  that  conscience  as  the  intellect  is  the  subject  of 

various  degrees  of  certainty  in  its  judgments.     Con- 

dovbtrni,  and  sciencc  is  absolutely  certain,  prevailingly  persuaded, 

TMinmUBff.     ^j^u^ji-f^i  and  vacillating.     The   importance  of  the 

questions,  and  the  immense  desirableness  of  clear  insight  and 
positive  convictions,  furnish  no  security  against  erroneous  or 
doubtful  judgments  in  those  cases  in  which  error  and  doubt  are 
possible.  Similarly,  in  judging  of  our  actual  intentions  and 
doings  in  the  light  of  an  accepted  standanl,  —  i.e.,  in  estimating 
our  character  and  conduct  by  an  acknowledged  rule  of  duty,  — 
there  is  a  still  wider  opportunity  for  doubt  and  uncertainty  in 
the  decisions  of  conscience.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  certain  of  the 
law  of  duty,  and  altogether  another  to  know  whether,  in  will  or 
act,  we  actually  conform  to  this  law.  Intellectual  difficulties 
and  moral  biases  may  both  interfere  with  satisfactory  conda- 
sions.     No  judgments  of  this  class  can  be  of  the  nature  of 
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scientific  axioms  or  logical  inferences.  And  yet,  practically, 
many  of  them  may  be  altogether  satisfactory  and  sufficient.  In 
cases  of  exposure  to  serious  error  or  uncertainty,  the  assurance 
or  hope  of  spiritual  guidance  and  help  which  may  direct  the 
intellect  and  quicken  the  sensibilities  is  most  reasonable  and 
assuring. 

§  109.  (b)  Conscience,  as  sensibility,  follows  the  laws  of  the 
emotions.  The  feelings  invariably  follow  the  judg-  coatdeae*  m 
ments,  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Whatever  ••Mibtutj- 
may  be  the  judgment  of  conscience  as  the  intellect,  in  respect 
either  to  the  rule  of  duty  or  its  application,  whether  this  judg- 
ment be  right  or  wrong,  the  emotion  which  follows  will  be 
appropriate  to  this  judgment,  but  not  necessarily  appropriate  to 
the  truth.  If  the  man  has  adopted  an  erroneous  or  defective 
rule,  and  condemns  or  acquits  himself  when  tried  by  that  rule, 
the  sentence  of  approval  or  disapproval  will  follow  this  judg- 
ment. If  a  man  believes  he  ought  to  perform  a  special  act  of 
service  to  God,  or  to  his  neighbor,  or  to  himself,  and  performs 
that  service,  he  approves  himself  all  the  same,  whether  the  act 
be  righteous,  or  a  palpable  violation  of  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  violates  what  he  thinks  to  be  his  duty  in  any  of 
these  relations,  by  doing  what  in  fact  is  the  right  thing  to  be 
done,  yet,  if  he  believes  the  act  to  be  wrong,  he  condemns  himself 
all  the  same.  The  mistaken  devotee,  the  misguided  fanatic, 
the  nnreasoning  philanthropist,  the  headstrong  child,  parent, 
husband  and  wife,  the  self-torturing  ascetic,  the  philosophical 
libertine,  experience  all  the  emotions  which  they  ought  to  feel, 
provided  their  judgments  were  right,  although  every  one  of 
these  judgments  happens  to  be  wrong. 

The  simple  experience  of  self-approbation  or  reproach  of 
conscience  after  an  act,  or  of  scruples  or  confidence  „    ^.     , 

'^  Emotional 

before,  proves  nothing  in  respect  to  the  correctness  ezperiencec 
or  incorrectness  of  the  judgments  which  occasion  •■*®*^*"*®"* 
these  emotions,  except  so  far  as  these  feelings  betray  a  secret 
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ooDvictioD  that  these  judgmentB  ought  to  have  been  different, 
and  were  themselves  dishonestly  made.  What  are  called  tiw 
scruples  of  eoDscienoe,  the  reproadies  of  'bonacience,  or  the 
satisfaction  of  conscience,  usually  include  the  intellectiial  judg- 
ments and  the  sense  of  certain  biasing  influencee  in  the  formir 
tion  of  the  couclusions,  as  truly  as  they  do.  the  emotions  whick 
follow  them.  In  simple  emotion,  there  is  and  there  can  be  no 
guidance  except  as  emotion  indicates  a  concealed  suspidoQ  or 
judgment  in  a  disobedient  and  dishonest  mind. 

§  110.  (c)  Conscience,  both  as  intellect  and  sensibility,  eta 
be  cultivated  and  developed.  Even  the  Qrigiml 
^t^aii4  capacity  to  discern  those  moral  relations  that  are 
d6T6iop«d.  self-evident  can  be  made  more  quick  and  aerviceaUe 
by  honest  and  frequent  use,  and  certainly  the  habit  of  recaUing 
these  primal  relations  to  our  thoughts  is  matured  by  constant 
exercise.  Those  judgments  which  are  probable  and  inductive, 
being  founded  on  experience,  are  obviously  dependent  on  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  its  special  training  in 
discerning  moral  relations.  If  conscience  is  only  another  name 
for  the  special  activities  of  the  man,  and  if  the  intellect  is 
capable  of  culture,  development,  and  progress,  then  conscience 
as  intellect  is  capable  of  making  progress  in  its  powers  and 
habits,  and  of  giving  proof  of  this  progress  by  an  improved 
moral  standanl.  This  must  also  be  true  of  the  individual  and 
the  public  conscience,  so  far  as  a  community  can  be  said  to 
have  a  conscience. 

Conscience  as  feeling  can  also  be  cultivated  and  improved. 
The  capacity  for  feeling  of  every  description  increases  by  exe^ 
cise.  The  constant  use  of  the  moral  emotions  enlai^cs  and 
makes  more  sensitive  the  sensibilities.  What  is  of  equal  conse- 
quence, the  habit  of  connecting  the  responsive  emotions  quickly 
and  surely  with  each  intellectual  judgment  is  only  attained  by 
constant  exercise,  and  the  ivmoval  of  every  adverse  influence. 
When  conscience  as  sensibility  is  i)erfected  in  the  service  of 
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duty,  its  conrage  may  become  as  stem  and  hard  as  an  armor 
of  mail,  and  its  sensitiveness  as  delicate  as  the  blush  of  a 
woman. 

But  conscience,  whether  it  be  intellect  or  sensibility,  is  in  no 
sense  the  product  or  creature  of  culture  or  education.  It  is  as 
natural  and  as  necessary  to  man  to  discern  the  relations  of  duty 
as  it  is  to  discern  the  relations  of  number,  and  to  feel  morally 
as  it  is  to  feel  hunger  and  thirst. 

fill,  (d)  As  conscience  can  be  cultivated  and  enlightened, 
80  it  can  be  debased  and  darkened.     By  neglect  ^    . 

•^      ^  Cut  be  de- 

or  misuse  its  self-evident  truths  can  be  overlooked  iMMd  and 
or  forgotten,  its  inductive  and  probable  conclu-  *""*'•"•*• 
Bions  can  fail  to  be  reached,  and  even  those  which  are  false  or 
one-sided  can  be  accepted  in  their  place.  The  worse  may 
habitually  be  put  for  the  better  judgment,  and  the  most  sensi- 
tive feelings  may  be  brought  into  the  service  of  a  sophistical 
and  shallow  moral  code.  To  a  fearful,  but  not  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  it  can  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness. 
By  disuse  and  corruption  the  conscience  can  be  ^^  seared  as  with 
a  hot  iron  ;  **  and  by  perversion  the  source  of  purity  can  itself 
be  defiled  with  depraved  associations. 

But,  with  all  its  capacities  for  degeneracy  and  debasement, 
the  conscience  can  never  be  destroyed.  The  original  canaot  be 
power  to  discern  ultimate  and  axiomatic  moral  truth  d^^rojed. 
remains  unimpaired,  so  soon  as  biasing  and  perverting  influences 
are  removed,  and  perverted  habits  of  reasoning  or  debasing 
habits  of  feeling  can  be  renounced  and  overcome  (cf.  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Aids  to  Beflectiony  Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms^ 
xlvi.). 

The  disadvantages  are  so  serious,  however,  under  which  this 
work  of  restoring  and  reforming  the  conscience  is 
prosecuted,  as  to  furnish  occasion  for  every  possible  vader  dii- 
auxiliary.     Prominept  apipng  sqch  influences,  and  *  ^•■*»««^ 
practically  ipdispensable,  are  the  influences  of  religion,  with  its 
positive  instructions  uttered  by  divine  authority  to  direct  and 
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strengtbeD  the  intellect ;  with  its  peculiar  motives  to  affect  the 
heart ;  with  its  transceDdent  example  and  embodiment  of  oqd- 
desccnsion  and  love ;  and  those  special  aids  which  conspire  witk 
or  against  the  unoonseious  operations  of  the  soul,  to  break 
and  recast  the  subtile  tonds  of  association  and  habit. 

The  independence  and  supremacy  of  conscience  have  oftes 
.    .  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  remove  it  beyond  the  reick 

Ito  lBi«teB^ 

MMud  of  extraneous  influences  for  good  or  for  eviL  It 
npruMcjr.  ^^^  hoeii  argued,  that  if  conscience  is  independent 
as  a  judge,  and  finds  in  itself  a  complete  autonomy,  then  it  is 
lifted  above  the  need  of  instruction,  the  reach  of  authority,  the 
danger  of  debasement,  and  the  possibility  of  any  other  than 
self-recovery.  Such  a  theory  of  conscience  is  inconsistent  with 
our  speculative  or  practical  knowledge  of  man  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life. 

§  112.  In  one  sense,  conscience  has  supreme  authority. 
itsBvprene  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Strength  as  it  has  right,  had  it  power  as  it 
mathoritj.  j^j^g  manifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern 
the  world""  (Bishop  Butler,  Z>w«.,  II.).  All  that  can  be  in- 
tended by  this  saying  is,  that  all  men  consent  that  it  is  fitting 
that  the  judgments  and  motives  of  conscience  should  be  obeyed. 
Its  pains  and  pleasures  arc  in  their  nature  more  important  than 
any  and  all  others  besides.  Whatever  a  man  knows  to  be  right, 
by  that  very  fact  he  accepts  as  the  controlling  law  of  his  active 
energies,  supreme  over  himself  and  all  moral  beings.  But 
conscience  is  not  therefore  infallible.  In  some  of  its  judgments 
it  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  these  it  confidently  imposes  on  ail 
moral  beings.  Other  of  its  conclusions  are  only  probable. 
But  for  every  one  who  receives  them,  these  are  supreme ;  being 
morally  binding  upon  him,  but  not  necessarily  upon  others. 
They  are  not,  however,  final,  even  for  him.  He  may  renew 
these  judgments,  and  annul  the  obligations  which  they  impose. 
But,  so  long  as  the  judgments  are  retained,  the  obligations  to 
obi^y  them  are  complete  and  supreme.  In  this  sense,  and  to  this 
extent,  conscience  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate  tribunal. 
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§  113.  The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  a  man  is  cUtoays 
right  in  obeying  hia  conscience.     To   answer   this 
question  satisfactorily,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  eoBMienre 
different  senses  in  which  the  word  "  right "  is  used,   •>'»*y»*« 

obejedf 

as  these  senses  have  been  already  defined  (§  85). 
If  we  mean  by  the  question,  Does  a  man  always  do  that  which 
is  relatively  right  when  he  obeys  his  conscience  ?  that  is,  Does 
he  always  perform  the  external  action  which  is  right  under  the 
circumstances?  we  reply,  By  no  means.  The  decision  of  his 
conscience  that  such  an  action  is  right  may  be  wholly  mistaken. 
But  if  the  question  is.  Does  a  man  err  if  he  follows  the  judg- 
ment or  command  of  his  conscience  as  to  what  should  be  the 
controlling  purpose  of  his  will?  we  answer,  He  cannot  possibly 
be  in  the  wrong  in  respect  to  such  a  judgment  or  such  an  act. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  question  resi)ect8  the  manifestation 
or  execution  of  the  intent  in  specific  actions,  the  possibility  of 
occasional  or  of  frequent  errors  must  be  conceded,  with  a  few 
comprehensive  exceptions. 

Conscience  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  voice  or  oracle  of  God, 
as  a  divine  genius,  an  unerring  director,  etc.,  in 
terms  which  represent  it  as  an  infallible  ruler  and  rharacter- 
guide.  Language  like  this  may  not  mislead  when  ^* 
the  comprehensive  rules  of  duty  which  respect  the  inner  man 
are  in  question.  They  may  not  when  those  actions  are  con- 
sidered which  justify  themselves  to  the  rapid  but  sure  inductions 
of  common-sense  under  the  common  conditions  of  life.  In 
respect  to  all  such  questions,  we  may  say  with  truth  and  with 
confidence,  that  the  honest  conscience  may  trust  itself,  espe- 
cially when  its  motives  are  purified  by  prayer,  and  its  judgments 
are  made  self-suspecting  by  reverent  thoughts  of  God.  But,  to 
find  in  every  judgment  of  duty  which  we  accept  for  ourselves  an 
infallible  rule  of  duty  which  we  may  impose  on  our  fellow-men, 
is  to  lose  sight  of  our  human  limitations,  and  often  to  part  with 
both  moderation  and  modesty.  The  claim  of  infallibility  for 
what  may  be  our  defective  or  misjudged  opinions  is  usually 
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attended  by  the  tyrannical  and  presnmptaom  impulse  to  enforce 
these  opinions  on  our  fellow-men.  Among  the  many  ontngv 
which  have  l)ecn  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  conscienoe,  none 
Burpasses  this  of  setting  up  the  narrow  or  hasty  judgments  oC 
an  individual  or  a  community  as  the  eternal  and  aathorised  vtk 
of  duty  for  all  mankind.  In  such  cases  the  ignoranoe  of  te 
fundamental  principles  of  moral  truth  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
arrogance  with  which  these  rash  conclusions  are  imposed  Qpot 
others.  Nothing  is  so  well  fitted  to  bring  into  suspicion  tad 
contempt  the  sacred  authority  of  this  supreme  arbiter  ss  maA 
extravagant  and  unqualified  claims  of  authority  for  tbe  individual 
conscience  upon  every  question  of  duty  which  may  arise. 

§  114.  I8  a  man  ever  justified  in  acting  against  his  eonsdemeif 
Hay  It  6T6r  ^^  ^^^^  question  means.  Would  a  nuin  ever  perform 
iMdiM>b«7edf  a  right  action  outwardly^  should  he  act  in  a  manner 
diverse  from  that  preserilxKl  by  his  conscience?  we  answer, 
Unque8tiona))Iy  he  would.  A  physician  who  has  an  incorrect 
theory  of  medicine,  or  who  has  made  an  imperfect  diagnosis  of 
tl)e  condition  of  his  patient,  may  verily  think  that  he  ought  to 
give  OS  medicine  that  which  is  death  to  the  victim  of  liis  igno- 
rnuce  or  his  blunder.  Similarly,  there  is  nothing  which  will 
necessarily  secure  a  man  from  adopting  mistaken  conclusions  as 
to  what  he  ought  to  do  for  himself,  his  family,  his  friends,  his 
country,  or  his  religion.  Whoever  follows  his  conscience,  thus 
misjudging  or  misinfornMKl,  will  in  every  case»  in  external  ac- 
tion, do  that  which  is  completely  wrong. 

But  if  the  question  means.  Is  a  man  ever  moraUy  justified  ia 
disobeying  his  conscience?  we  answer  unhesitatingly:  No,— 
not  even  though  in  disobeying  his  conscience  he  should  happen 
to  perform  an  action  which  externally  and  relatively  is  wholly 
right.  But  for  him  to  perform  such  an  action,  with  his  views 
of  its  nature,  would  lx»  wholly  wrong.  The  first  step  for  him 
to  take  towards  conii>lote  rectitude  is  to  correct  his  oonsctence, 
i.e.,  to  form  a  well-grounded  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  acta 
in  question.     Afterwards  he  may  follow  this  corrected  con- 
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science  in  tiie  actions  to  which  it  will  direct,  and  which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  both  absolutely  and  relatively  right. 

§  1 15.  Besides  the  mistaken,  there  is  the  perverted  or  dish<ynest 
conscience.  In  the  cases  already  supposed,  the  man 
is  in  error,  and  yet  free  from  guilt.  If  his  knowl-  fertod  ud 
edsre  of  the  facts  or  relations  which  should  determine  ^'•^■•^ 
his  judgment  is  limited  or  erroneous  by  no  fault  of 
bis  own,  then  he  is  wholly  guiltless,  though  his  conscience  is 
misled.  But  if  he  suspects  be  may  be  in  the  wrong,  and  still 
yields  to  sophistical  reasonings  which  he  cannot  wholly  refute, 
or  to  the  imperfect  or  false  information  which  he  persuades  him- 
self to  belieye,  his  conscience  is  popularly  said  to  be  perverted. 
He  is  not  wholly  guilty  for  his  erroneous  conscience,  while  yet 
the  bias  or  perversion  of  his  conscience  is  more  or  less  his  fault. 
It  seems  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  man  knows  better  than  to 
think,  fed,  or  act  as  he  does,  and  yet  that  he  follows  his  con- 
science. The  paradox  can  be  explained  only  by  distinguishing 
two  modes  of  knowledge  as  possible  to  the  same  person,  — the 
direct  and  reflective ;  or,  better  perhaps,  the  unformulated  and 
the  formulated.  In  the  line  of  explicit  statement  or  formal 
deduction,  the  conclusion  which  is  accepted  seems  to  be  unavoid- 
able; the  premises  seem  plauslUe,  almost  self-evident;  they 
are  also  enforced  by  high  authority:  and  yet  the  inferences 
which  they  justify  and  compel  oflfend  tlie  prevailing  convictions 
of  the  man.  If,  now,  these  conclusions  are  also  enforced  by  his 
strong  wishes,  or  by  some  biasing  influence  of  association, 
habit,  or  tradition,  it  is  likely  that  the  erroneous  logic  will  prc- 
Tail,  and  the  man  will  reason  himself  into  what  he  calls  a  con- 
scientioas  belief;  although  it  contradicts  his  enlightened  sus- 
picioDS  or  his  better  judgment. 

The  methods  or  devices  by  which  a  man  may  mislead  his 
conscience  are  manifold.    A  true  principle  is  adopted,  -  ..   . 
as,  it  is  wrong  to  encourage  communism,  —  which  which  it  u 
may  or  may  not  apply  to  the  act  in  question,  —  or,   *" 
to  break  any  other  rule  or  principle  which  has  been  accepted  as 
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self-evident  or  onquestioDed.  The  force  of  sach  a  major  prem- 
ise is  carried  violently  over  to  the  minor  and  the  condmioii. 
Or  the  principle  is  generally  but  not  inv^riablj  true ;  as,  to  give 
relief  to  a  street-beggar  is  always  wrong.  Prejudice  (literaBy 
a  pre-judgment)  decides  beforehand  that  all  men  of  a  gira 
party  or  sect  or  nationality  arc  of  course  to  be  suspected  or 
rejected  as  witnesses  and  reasoners,  and  the  sweep  and  force  of 
this  logic  is  wide-reaching  and  resistless  when  enforced  ind 
accepted  by  partisan  excitement  or  dishonest  dogmatism.  Men 
of  usually  sound  judgment  and  honest  intentions  sometimes  are 
induced  to  accept  conclusions  to  which  the  logic  of  reason  and 
candor  gives  a  feeble  support.  Representations  which  favor  the 
conclusions  which  we  desire  to  justify  are  welcomed  with  a  readj 
and  lilxfral  confidence,  while  the  opposing  testimony  is  set  aside 
with  distrust. 

§  1 16.  In  every  case  of  a  perverted  conscience,  there  is  a  real 
or  imagined  discrepancy  l)etween  the  prevailing  be- 
liefs  and   the  so-called   conscientious  conclusions,   ^uen^gnej 
This  discrepancy  is  not  usually,  it  may  never  be,   '***J'«*»**' 
distinctly  recognized ;  but  it  must  be  more  or  less  fletitiomt 
distinctly  suspected.     Were  the  man  fully  satisfied  ^■■***""' 
with  himself,  he  might  be  in  error,  but  his  conscience  could  not 
be  iKM*verteil.     The  ground  of  steadfast  and  sturdy  adherence  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  perverted  conscience  is  strong  desire, 
confirmed  by  logical  reasonings  from  insufidcient  or  uncertain 
data.     This  is  specially  manifest  when  the  conscience  is  made 
to  favor  cruel  and  selfish  passion,  pre-eminently  if  the  passion 
is  sanctioned  by  the  supix)sed  favor  of  the  Deity.     At  first 
thought  it  would  seem  to  be  the  strangest  of  all  the  strange 
manifestations  of  human  passion,  that  no  hatreds  are  so  malig- 
nant as  those  which  are  conceived  to  justify  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  no  cruelties  have  been  so  relentless  as  those  which  were 
supposed  to  be  required  by  conscience  and  by  God.     On  second 
thouglit  it  is  not  so  singular,  if  we  refiect  that  in  such  eases  the 
two  most  potent  impulses  are  awakened  that  can  move  a  human 
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bciug, — malignant  passion,  and  the  fear  of  God;  God  being 
believed  to  sanction  the  passions  of  envy  and  hate. 

§  117.  In  view  of  the  imperfections  of  conscience,  and  its  fail- 
ures as  an  infallible  guide  ;  especially  in  view  of  its  m^^^i^t 
special  exposures  to  the  biasing  influences  of  feel-  nottoreMon, 
ing,  and  the  sophistical  perplexities  of  logic,  —  the 
rale  has  not  infrequently  been  laid  down,  that  in  doubtful  ques- 
tions of  duty  it  is  safer  and  wiser  not  to  reason  at  all.  Some  go 
BO  far  as  to  advise,  without  qualification,  ^^  It  is  better  to  trust 
the  feelings  than  arguments.  In  questions  of  duty  it  is  wiser 
and  safer  to  follow  the  impulses  of  sentiment,  rather  than  the 
conclusions  of  logic." 

"  And  puzzled,  blinded  thas,  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few: 
These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart: 
That  tells  me  what  to  do." 

Woiidsworth:  Rob  Roy's  Grave. 

In  one  interpretation,  this  rule  is  intellectually  sound  and 
practically  wise.  If  a  man  cannot  master  the  relations  in- 
volved in  a  question  of  duty,  or  a  case  of  conscience,  so  as  to 
reason  clearly  and  wisely  in  respect  to  either,  it  were  better  to 
rest  in  a  decision  without  attempting  to  construct  an  argument. 
For  many  persons  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  to  debate  a  question 
is  to  lose  your  cause.  To  parley  with  an  antagonist  who  tempts 
yon  to  a  doubtful  indulgence,  is  to  be  lost.  Better  a  thousand 
tiroes,  because  it  is  a  thousand  times  safer,  to  follow  the  course 
which  commends  itself  to  a  sound  and  practical  judgment,  than 
to  trust  your  decision  and  yourself  to  the  chances  of  a  formu- 
lated induction  or  an  articulated  syllogism  to  which  you  are 
incompetent.  This  rule  is  no  more  true  and  wise  in  morals, 
however,  than  it  is  in  other  departments  of  intellectual  activity. 
The  majority  of  the  inductions  which  control  the  opinions  and 
decide  the  interests  of  mankind  are  made  by  men  who  are  in- 
capable of  stating  or  defending  the  logic  of  the  processes  which 
they  implicitly  trust.     But  it  does  not  follow,  because  these 
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processes  cannot  be  analyzed  or  formnlated  by  the  men  wk 
l)crfurin  uud  trust  them,  that  they  are  incaiMible  of  analysiB  and 
Justification.  I^ast  of  all  does  it  follow,  that  Id  these  dootatfd 
cases,  or  in  any  case,  the  feelings  may  come  in,  and  nsoip  tb 
prerogatives  of  tlie  intellect,  and  displace  its  actiiritieB.  h 
every  case  of  the  kind,  it  is  the  intellect  which  most  decide,  sol 
not  the  feelings.  To  trust  to  the  feelings  alone  in  disputed  or 
perplexed  questions  of  duty,  is  unsound  in  theory,  and  noMtfe 
if  not  fanatical  in  practice.  The  feelings  are  always  impdm 
and  blind,  except  as  they  are  guided  by  the  intellect,  or  ne 
used  by  the  intellect  as  data  from  which  it  may  derive  radoml 
conclusions.  What  are  called  the  unconquerable  feelings,  tk 
irresistible  emotions,  or  the  all-powerful  sentiments,  are  in  fact 
rational  convictions  glowing  with  warm  emotion,  rapid  indiM- 
tions  which  the  mind  can  not  or  will  not  analyze,  or  comprehen- 
sive generalizations  unconsciously  gathered  from  many  sagacious 
observations. 

It  follows,  that  the  truly  conscientious  man  will  always  bear 
reasons  and  give  reasons  in  re8|)ect  to  his  beliefs  and  his  actions. 
He  is  always  ready  to  revise  his  opinions  on  the  semblance  of 
a  reason.  He  is  never  afraid  to  consider  a  new  truth,  nor  to 
view  an  old  truth  in  a  new  light,  but  seeks  illumination  from 
every  quarter.  The  wilfully  blind,  the  doggedly  obstinate, 
the  passionately  intolerant,  the  mulishly  persistent,  in  respect 
to  those  opinions  of  duty  which  they  have  blindly  inherited  or 
adopted  as  partisans,  are  greatly  deficient  in  the  chaiucteristic 
signs  of  a  conscientious  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disciplined  conscience  has  gained  by  ita 
The  intnitiTe  ™^"^^^^^  inductions  a  species  of  tact  which  is  atia 
to  intuition.  The  sensitiveness  of  its  ethical  emo- 
tious  has  been  matured  to  a  corresponding  delicacy. 
Its  judgments,  like  tliose  of  an  accomplished  artisan,  artiatf 
critic,  or  physician,  do  not  need  to  l>e  analyzed  into  their  grooncla 
to  l>e  justified  to  the  intellect.  Its  feelings  follow  the  condo- 
sions  so  quickly  as  to  seem  to  form  a  part  of  their  substaaoe. 
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That  is  a  fitting  arrangement  in  the  moral  economy  which 
rewards  implicit  obedience  to  the  law  of  duty  by  this  subtile 
power  to  interpret  its  meaning  in  trying  and  difficult  cases, 
snd  suffers  those  who  are  false  to  their  moral  convictions  to 
become  incapable  of  holding  any  convictions  except  that  moral 
relations  are  untrustworthy.  There  is  a  profound  philosophy 
in  the  words,  "The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  if  therefore 
thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light :  but  if 
ttiine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If 
tii»ief ore  the  light  that  is  hi  tiiee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness  I " 
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CASKS  OF  CONSCIENCE,  CASUISTRY,  CONFLICT  OF  Dl 
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1 119L  Casks  of  ronarience  are  doubtful  or  dispnted  qnestionfl  of 
which  i»nesent   tbemaelves  for  adjudication,  either  to 
earnest  inquirer,  the  friendly  arbiter,  or  the  spiritual 
Tht-se  inquiries  respect  some  act  of  duty  in  regard  tow! 
the  inqairvr  is  supposed  to  be  in  doubt,  — either  to  aome 
a*  v»-:  n.>t  p»  rfomn^l.  cunoeming  which  the  question  of  its  obligatwa 
un.i'-  :.lt-^i.  kt  Sf.»me  ai^t  in  the  past,  for  which  repentance  or  reparatioe 
p••^^:^*.y  lint.    The  difficulty  arises  from  the  apparently  conflicting  t 
of  t'.v.^  v^r  morv  incianpaiiMe  actions,  each  of  which,  under  otber  ci 
Stan*  OS.  w..ui.l  l^:*  a  duty,  and  Iwth  of  which,  very  frequently,  bare  iM 
st'iiillAmv  and  auih(»rity  of  moral  obligation.    As,  for  example,  duty  to 
ivinn:  may  st-t-m  to  ct»uiliot  with  duty  to  a  child;  duty  to  ourself,  with  A» 
claim  of  a  Klnvtnl  and  honored  relative  or  friend;  duty  to  country,  wfll 
duty  to  G<k1.    We  say,  seem  to  conflict:  for,  as  we  have  contended,* 
actual  conriiot  of  dutit*^  is  imiK)ssible;  it  being  obvious  that  the  duty  wlAfc 
wo  dti'iile  to  l>e  supreme  is,  in  the  given  case,  the  only  act  which  csnh 
atknowkdiTfd  ;is  Mnding.  while  yet  the  claim  and  the  sacredness of  wli^t 
mifiht  otht-rwisf  W  a  duty  seems  not  wholly  set  aside  and  extingmshodlf 
the  authority  of  its  apiMirent  superior. 

The  mastery  of  the  principles  or  rules  proper  to  decide  these  caws^i 
conscience  often  l>ecomes  a  disiupline  or  profession  by  ItsA 
and  has  l>een  made  a  si>ecial  study  whenever  men  have  fa* 
ally  un«lertakcn  the  direction  of  the  conscience,  as  spirit*' 
advisers  or  confessors,  or  friendly  or  legal  arbiters.  The  strong  andp*" 
tinaoious  desires  of  multitudes  to  resort  to  a  directory  of  this  sort  wooli 
give  evidence,  were  there  no  other,  that  earnest  men  are  very  often  p* 
plexed  by  difficulties  over  such  questions. 

These  conflicts  respecting  the  duties  and  rights  of  men  assume  jp^ 
importance  when  the  claims  of  opposing  parties  are  urged  upon  guardiaJ* 
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ees,  etc.,  or  any  person  who  acts  in  a  fiduciary  relation,  or  when  legal 

least  equitable  demands  are  urged  from  diverse  parties, 

loral  grounds,  or  grounds  partially  moral  and  partially   ^^•" 

.     That  there  is  occasion  for  a  brief  discussion  of  this       ^,  ,  ' 

needful. 

,  is  manifest  from  thctse  and  other  considerations.    All 
vre  can  undertake  is  to  refer  to  the  ethical  principles  which  we  have 
dy  settled,  and  to  show  their  application  to  the  cases  and  questions 
ibed. 

19.  In  adjusting  the  claims  of  what  we  have  called  conflicting  duties, 
lonld  never  forget,  that,  inforo  conadentia,  duty  properly 
primarily  pertains  to  the  voluntary  desire.    Its  subject-   •**''■'  qnalltj 
Br  is  wholly  psychical.     What  a  man  should  prefer,  or   1|.^  ^o  the 
itarily  wish,  in  a  most  important   spiritual  and  real   pnrpoeei. 
I,  exhausts  the  matter  of  his  duty  in  its  most  imperative 
ons.    Next,  it  is  equally  true,  that,  whenever  a  voluntary  purpose  or 
e  impels  to  a  definite  expression  or  action,  this  external  act  is  as  truly 
18  sacredly  a  duty  as  the  inner  purpose.    Whenever,  also,  only  one 
ro  external  acts  can  be  performed,  two  only  being  possible,  it  is  one*8 
to  decide,  from  the  highest  evidence  attainable,  which  of  the  two 
Id  be  performed.    It  will  not  meet  the  case  to  say.  The  intention  is  the 
>me  ethical  good,  and  I  will  be  content  with  that.    It  will  not  satisfy 
onscience  to  say,  or  to  reason,  The  intention  alone  has  moral  quality; 
therefore  I  will  stop  with  tbe  intention,  and  so  waive  obedience  to 
mpulse  to  action.    The  right  volition  is  always  a  volition  to  act  if  an 
n  is  possible ;  that  is,  it  is  a  preferred  impulse,  and  it  waits  only  to 
r  how  to  act  it  out,  or  what  to  do.    The  only  question  which  it  asks, 
res  to  determine,  is,  What  sliall  I  do  in  order  to  effect  the  obligatory 
e  ?    If,  now,  several  acts  claim  the  preference,  on  what  ground  can 
just  these  conflicting  claims  ?    Only  on  the  ground  of  the  superior 
BS  of  one  to  effect  more  completely  the  common  object  to  which  all 
tends,  and  to  reach  which  every  duty  is  i»erforme<i.    Tliis  is  the  sole 
tion  which  can  possibly  remain  to  be  decided  or  adjusted.    The  ques- 
of  superior  claims,  though  it  concerns  the  moral  obligation  or  prefer- 
ty  of  actions,  turns  altogether  upon  the  question  of  their  fitness  as 
ed  to  that  end  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  every  action  aims  to  accom- 
,,  and  by  which  aim  it  becomes  morally  good  or  evil. 
120.  It  has  been  already  proved  (§  76),  that,  in  framing  rules  for  the 
rnal  actions,  we  only  assume  of  a  limited  class  of  such 
ns  that  they  ought  always  to  lie  performed,  i.e.,  whenever   Certaii  ae- 
)  is  an  occasion  for  them;  and  tliat,  when  such  occasion      .    ..    - 
H,  no  (|uestion  can  possibly  arise,  and  no  other  pretended    question. 
can  take  their  place.    It  is  observed,  that,  in  regard  to 
ns  of  this  sort,  a  case  of  conscience  can  never  arise,  the  duties  being 
ys  obligatory.    Inasmuch  as  one  duty  can  never  yield  to  the  claims  of 
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BDj  Other  duty,  there  can  be  no  conflict  whatever.  The  obligatfoo  to  tti 
eztornal  artion  is  as  real  and  as  nncompromising  as  the  obligation  to  w^ 
internal  parpose  or  affection.  Such  cases,  saj  a  deed  of  open  homafe  li 
God,  can  never  come  into  conflict  with  anj  other  claim,  and,  theiefoE«,ai 
never  furnish  the  material  for  a  case  of  conscience.  It  is  only  when  tn 
acts,  both  beinf;  obli(^tor>-  at  times,  and  both  apparently  able  to  nrgetUk 
rival  reasons  drawn  from  some  good  which  will  attend  npon  each,— it b 
only  then  that  any  question  involving  a  conflict  of  duties  can  possibly  sin 
Take  an  example:  Shall  duty  to  one  child,  with  its  apccial  claims  fm 
urgent  pra(.*tical  help,  take  precedence  of  duty  to  another  child,  wiA  li 
extraordinary  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  the  parent  ?  Shall  I  give  \u^ 
to  an  object  of  individual  or  family  or  social  culture*  or  to  some  eB» 
manding  patriotic  or  Cliristian  interest?  Shall  I,  for  tho  aaka  of  warn 
urgent  good,  offend  the  taste  and  shock  the  conscience  of  my  neighbor,  tf 
run  counter  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  community  in  which  I  lire?  ShiB 
I  do  what,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  rightfully  be  called  a  deed  of  cmeltjli 
parent  or  friend,  in  onler  to  save  tho  life  of  another  person? 

It  has  already  been  said,  tliat  if  the  act  in  question  ia  always,  under  all 
circumstances,  obligatory,  or  always  criminal,  the  question  is  settled  omi 
for  uU:  it  must  always  he  performed  or  avokle<l,  let  whatever  other  nq^ 
po8c>d  duty  interfere.  If  it  is  not  an  act  of  this  kind,  then  it  most  be 
settled  by  such  reoHons  as  should  influence  the  decision  of  any  question  ol 
external  action,  —  whether  prudence,  taste,  or  personal  feelings,  casnsl  ff 
permanent  assocnations,  near  or  remote  consequences.  The  question  il 
one  of  the  effects  of  tho  two  actions,  of  the  actual  good  which  will  prol» 
bly  follow,  using  good  in  the  widest  possible  sense.  It  does  not  codma 
tlio  intention  on  the  part  of  the  doer.  Concerning  that,  there  ia  no  posrililt 
qucHtion,  and  there  can  be  no  conflict.  It  relates  to  the  result  in  tte 
larg(Mt  sense,  whether  it  is  more  or  less  beneficent  or  harmful. 

§  121.  This  narrows  tlie  question  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  occasiot 
can  arise,  that  those  current  maxims  which,  with  rare  excc^ 
tions,  rule  mankind,  should  ever  be  broken,  and  the  Im^ 
lowed  associutions  that  are  connected  with    certain  ot«I 
actions  should  ever  bo  violated.    This  involves  another  qiu^ 
tion,  whether  feeling  or  judgment  should  rule;  to  wiiich  thM 
can  1)0  but  one  answer.   Tho  cases  of  the  conflict  of  duties,  which  aieoftB 
of  s(*riouB  interest,  are  such  as  arise  out  of  what  are  properly  called  tti 
natunil  or  legal  rights,  as  determined  by  venerable  customs  and  tradition 
ary  law,  whcu  one  act  or  Iw^tli  is  in  conflict  with  what  seem  to  l)e  the  dictrtV 
of  4'tliical  justice  and  natunil  conscience;  as  in  the  distribution  of  propeiV 
by  the  accident  of  relationship,  or  the  caprice  of  weaknt»8s,  or  the  crimeifl' 
wickedness.    In  such  cases,  men  t»asily  cry  out  against  the  conflict  betiw* 
what  they  call  righteousness  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  law  on  the  othar;  ai' 
imagine  that  in  the  present  evil  world,  as  they  call  it,  or  in  this  diaoidan'  ■  i 
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xoeptional  province  of  the  moral  universe,  a  perpetual  conflict  has 
ordained  of  nature  and  of  God,  between  these  two  forces,  which  it  is 
wible  to  adjust,  however  much  it  may  be  desired.  They  might  much 
reasonably  explain  such  conflicts  by  the  wholesome  ethical  discipline 
1  attends  every  phase  of  human  life,  under  which  the  ideal  is  perpetu- 
!ontrasted  with  the  real;  the  best  men,  the  best  deeds,  and  tlie  best 
fttions  are  misunderstood;  the  best  plans  are  imperfectly  realized,  and 
loblest  sacrifices  are  disappointed.  It  should  also  be  remembered, 
in  morals,  the  ideal  is  in  every  one's  power;  and  hence  the  obliga- 
to  noble  aims  and  pure  aspirations  is  never  abated.  Mistakes  and 
res  in  the  manifestations  of  what  we  desire  and  perform  are  the  cons^ 
ces  of  other  limitations  than  the  moral.  They  do  not  always  follow 
1  imperfection,  though  they  often  may.  The  incidents  of  earthly 
pline,  and  even  the  mistaken  doings  and  enterprises  of  the  noblest 
may  turn  out  to  be  more  salutary  to  themselves,  and  better  for  the 
1,  than  their  wiser  judgments  or  their  more  consistent  and  useful 
"nal  actions. 

l22.  Questions  of  casuistry  being  never  questions  concerning  the  pux^ 
I,  but  always  questions  concerning  the  effects,  of  our   esraiRtry  li 
ns,  afford  abundant  opportunity  for  diversity  of  opin-   coseeraeH 
with  equal  honesty  of  mind.    In  regard  to  many  ques-   with  the 
of  duty,  men  not  only  may,  but  must,  differ  in  opinion;   •ff^^ts  of 
ng  presumed  that  they  also  differ  in  their  range  of  infer-         ^*'* 
)n,  their  quickness  of  thought,  their  accuracy  of  memory,  and  their 
dveness  of  feeling.    Two  men,  equally  honest,  may  "  look  at  opposite 
yOf  the  shield,"  or  view  a  landscape  from  different  points  of  view, 
if  they  do,  must  see  different  objects. 

follows,  that,  in  forming  opinions  for  themselves  concerning  doubtful 
ntested  questions  of  duty,  men  should  be  cautious,  pa-   >f^^^^^  i, 
,  and  docile,  and  ready  to  hear  both  sides.    In  deciding   wUrh  rack 
questions  for  others,  they  should  be  eminently  impartial   qsMtiosi 
inprejudiced.    In  judging  of  the  decisions  made  by  otb-   •kosld  kt 
hey  should  be  studiously  dispassionate  and  charitable.   *'•■••■•••• 
pinions  are  more  likely  to  be  called  in  question  with  a  passionate 
•etness  than  the  opinions  which  are  formed  by  our  fellow-men  in 
d  to  any  disputed  question  of  duties  or  rights  in  which  they  have 
sonal  interest  or  a  partisan  sympathy.     The  importance  that  the 
ion  should  be  right  because  of  the  interest  or  the  solemnity  of  the 
which  is  involved,  and  the  sensitive  apprehension  that  unfaithfulness 
x>r  may  occur,  all  seem  to  justify  the  warmth  and  earnestness  with 
1  men  espouse  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  doubtful  or  disputed  question, 
e  the  special  temptations  to  partisanship  in  respect  to  disputed  ques- 
in  religion  or  politics,  or  social  or  individual  claims  to  rights  or  privi- 
,    The  importance  of  the  interest  with  which  the  oontroversy  has  to 
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do,  the  nnmlier  and  apfiarent  strength  of  the  reaaons  which  cma  he  gHci 
for  any  opinion,  the  skill  and  eloquence  and  wit  with  which  any  condmin 
can  Ik'  urffc^l,  all  furniMh  the  moans  and  the  temptation  for  a  partisan  Mm, 
in  which  the  |N.^r»<>nal  integrity  is  liable  to  suffer,  and  the  worst  caoseti 
rc<*oiv«!  undcM(>rv(>4l  HUppitrt. 

Not  a  f«*w  otiiical  teachers  and  ghostly  advisers  enjoin  no  duty  so  c» 
nestly  and  fervently  as  the  duty  of  a  hlind  and  intolerant  zeal  of  asseitioi 
and  acrtiun,  in  any  cause  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Perhajia  no  dal;f 
ncNHls  to  be  more  earnestly  inculcated  than  the  duty  of  fairness  of  mill 
in  forming  opinions  in  respect  to  disputed  questions  in  practical  monlii 
these  being  viewed  in  their  widest  range  as  embracing  the  entire  langsif 
social  as  well  as  individual  actions. 

§  123.  The  duty  of  tolerance  in  respect  to  thoee  opinionB  of  other  na 
which  we  reject  for  ourselves  is  aUo  of  prime  importanea 
It  is  simply  the  duty  of  charitably  interpreting  the  coiaid* 
erations  that  occupy  their  minds,  thus  putting  onrselTti  it 
their  place.  The  duty  is  enjoined  by  that  simple  justice  which  requins  v 
to  liethink  ourselves  of  the  readiness  with  which  men  may  occupy  thdr 
minds  with  only  one  side  of  an  argument.  Tolerance  also  ia  the  onlj 
condition  of  aucressful  disousHion  and  fruitful  controversy.  It,  and  it 
alone,  secures  the  fairness  of  statement,  the  courtesy  of  criticism,  the  mild- 
ness of  retort,  the  resi>onsivc  sympathy,  the  inextinguishable  sense  of  jii»> 
tice,  which  prompt  the  must  unjust  of  men  to  decide  for  the  right,  when 
jiistire  alouu  is  apjx^aled  to,  provided  their  passions  or  partisanship  he  not 
aroused. 

Dogmatism  and  brow1)cating  in  assertion  and  reply,  and  simple  effroot* 
cry  in  muintainiii;;  our  opinion  when  silenced  or  repelled,  are,  in  the  mh 
prenie  sense,  immoral  an<l  demoralizing,  as  well  as  in  fearfully  bad  taste, 
for  any  man  who  professes  to  reason  or  to  think. 

To  the  benet1<'(!nt  efTe<*t  of  tolerance,  however,  it  is  essential  that  il 

should  be  limited  to  those  points  in  respect  to  which  it  ii 

.   "*.  *.  conceded  that  a  disputed  question  of  duty  can  arise.  ^or» 

to  what 

qnestlons.         Tnn.n  who  denies  duty  altogether  to  ask  for  tolerance  or  chsri* 

table  judgment  in  res|M?ct  to  whether  this  or  that  actioB 

should  hold  or  yield  the  field  when  the  two  come  in  conflict,  seems  a  siffl- 

pie  contra<liction  of  terms.    To  such  a  claim,  the  only  possible  respooie  i» 

found  in  the  position  that  the  two  disputants  cannot  discuss  questions  oos*    i 

cerning  relations  in  which  the  one  party  l)elieves  and  wliich  the  other 

deni(?s.    Hence  the  axioms  of  conscience  should  always  bo  assertwl  Ij   j 

those  who  believe  tlieni  with  no  stint  of  earnestness,  with  no  abatement  of   j 

fiTvor,  and  no  cowardice  in  ]>ersonal  aj>peal.    The  commanding  dutid,    I 

also,  to  wliich  every  man  is  supposed  to  assent,  the  wakeful  truths  whifi    I 

never  slumlwr,  are  always  to  be  allirmed  with  confidence  and  zeal  by  cvefj   I 

man  who  would  do  justice  to  his  couvictious  or  be  true  to  his  couscienoe.     I 
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No  mistake  can  be  so  serious,  though  none  may  be  more  frequently 
made,  than  to  confound  the  duty  of  tolerating  differences  of  opinion  in 
resi^ect  to  doubtful  questions  of  duty,  with  the  duty  of  earnestly  express- 
ing a  positive  faith  in  fundamental  moral  distin(!tions,  and  a  positive  dis- 
sent from  the  denial  of  such  distinctions.  But  these  distinctions  concern 
tlie  intentions  and  purposes,  and  the  great  moralities  of  action  which  are 
assumed  to  be  the  uniform  and  necessary  manifestations  of  such  purposes. 
It  is  only  in  respect  to  doubtful  questions  respecting  external  actions,  that 
tolerance  is  possible  or  is  called  for. 

This  duty  of  tolerance  is  grounded  on  the  clear  conviction  that  men  are 
likely  to  differ  in  opinion  in  respect  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  actions  as 
the  expressions  of  the  inner  purposes;  and,  for  this  reason,  they  ought  to 
respect  the  liberty  of  one  another  in  su(;h  differences,  whether  these  respect 
practical  and  personal  ethics,  or  publit!  and  ]x>litical  partisanship. 

Tolerance  and  toleration  have  also  a  t43chnical  significance  when  applied 
to  the  attitude  of  a  government,  in  respect  to  opinions  which 
are  deemed  incompatible  with  such  religious  or  political  or   j**,x'*.  **".' 
ethical  doctrines  as  are  deemed  dangcn)us  to  the  political    aeanlsff. 
future  of  either  state  or  church  or  8<*hool,  or  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  the  citizens.    Thus  applied,  toleration  signifies  abstinence  from 
judiciarinterference  with  the  propagation  of  such  doctrines,  and  also  from 
social  persecution.    Such  toleration  is  urged  on  grounds  of  duty  or  exi>e- 
diency,  one  or  both.    I\  need  not  be  said  that  tolerance,  in  this  sense,  has 
grown  very  slowly,  and  is  very  far  from  l)eing  matured  or  jwrfected. 

Tlie  wisdom  and  duty  of  toleration,  as  thus  conceived,  should  never  1)6 
abused  in  any  way  to  the  sanction  of  practical  indifTerence  to  moral  truth, 
>orto  the  denial  of  personal  responsibility  in  anseriing  one's  convictions, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  ethical  truth,  but, 
also,  in  respect  to  their  applications  in  many  cases  where  men  seriously 
differ.  Earnestness  and  zeal  and  courage,  in  the  assertion  of  ethical  con- 
victions, is  often  misiAmed  *'  intolerance."  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  truth 
has  great  significance,  that  **  the  only  true  spirit  of  tolerance  consists  in 
onr  conscientious  toleration  of  each  other's  intolerance.  Whatever  pre- 
tends to  more  than  this  is  either  the  unthinking  cant  of  fashion,  or  the 
soul-falsifying  narcotic  of  moral  or  religious  indifference."  —  Coleridge, 
77ke  Friend,  Essay  xiii. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 


THB  CHRISTIAN  THEORY  OF  MORAXiS. 


§  124.  We  limit  our  discussion  to  the  tlicory  of  morals  which 

I 

ft-.  ^^^^  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  Our  ooDcern  with 
with  thig  it  is  speculative.  We  do  not  emphasize,  although 
rpmbUUt*  we  do  not  overlook,  the  practical  f  elevation  and 
•■'y*  purity  of  many  of  its  8i>ecial  rules  of  feeling  and 

conduct,  inaHinuch  as  these  are  generally  acknowledged.     All 
considerate  men  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Christian 
morality  as  a  practical  code  was  singularly  elevated  and  pure 
for  its  time,  and  that  the  gcnenil  spirit  of  its  teachings  in  re- 
sjH^ct  to  unselfishness  and  unworldliness,  tt»mperance  and  unflesh- 
liness,  meekness  an(i  forgiveness,  has  never  been  surpassed, 
either  by  an  earlier  or  a  later  single  teacher  or  school  of  teachers. 
We  do  not,  in  our  argument,  assume  supernatural 
Bataraiistic     authority  for  the  Master  of  its  school,  nor  ask  aoj 
poBto  Tew.   f.^yQ,.j^],|(»  judgment  for  his  teachings  from  his  pre- 
sumed divine  authority  or  his  winning  graciousness  of  spirit 
We  take  the  Christian  syst^^m  as  we  find    it,  and   compare  it 
with  the  other  theories  which  preceded  an(i  followed  it,  simply 
in  respect  to  its  theoretic  merits,  as  tried  by  the  ordinary  tests 
of   any   speculative   theory   of    practical   duties.      These  are, 
logical  consistency,  harmony  with  the  nature  of   man,  and  ft 
capacity  for  adjustment  to  the  varying  needs  of   indi\ndoal8, 
and  the  possible  or  probable  growth  and  development  of  human 
society.     We   do   not  forget   that   Christianity  is   on  its  face 
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conspicuously  a  religious  system,  and  derives  its  motives  and 
finds  its  autliority  in  an  historic  personage ;  but  we 
contend  that  the  teachings,  the  example,  and   the  ethifai 
sanctions  of  this  personage  are  also  distinctively  and  '>«~"»« 
sharply  ethical.     Nor  do  we  deny  that  these  ethical 
teachings  and  motives  are  presented  in  a  form  which  is  emi- 
nently unscholastic  and  informal.     But  we  contend  none  the 
less,  that  these  teachings  and  motives  embody  and 
enforce  a  speculative  system  which  can  be  deQnitely  iMtie,  bit 
formulated,  and  which,  as  speculatively  wise  and  ^'* 
practically  useful  and  trustworthy,  is  adequate  to  all  the  pos- 
sible exigencies  of  the  future.     These  principles  when  studied 
in  the  light  of  other  theories,  and  re-phrased  and  re-stated  in 
the  language  of  the  schools,  constitute  the  comprehensive  and 
fundamental  truths  of  a  deQnite  system. 

It  should  not  Ix;  forgotten,  however,  that  any  system  of 
ethics  must  necessarily  be  limited  in  respect  to  the  certainty 
and  positiveness  and  range  of  its  teachings.  Its  fundamental 
principles  and  its  positive  rules  are  necessarily  but  few.  These 
may  1)6  said  to  1x3  axiomatic  and  self-evident.  The  most  of  its 
si>ecial  rules  must  be  probable  in  their  authority,  and  admit  of 
ex(*ei>tions  in  their  application.  These  points  have  been  abun- 
dantly established  in  our  previou*^  discussions.  In  view  of  these 
principles,  it  would  seem,  that,  if  the  Christian  system  of  ethics 
is  adaptccl  for  man,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  in  it  any 
authority  or  completeness  which  would  take  it  out  of  the  range 
of  human  adaptations.  Its  very  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness, 
its  flexible  and  progressive  character,  may  Ik*  arguments  for  its 
human  excellence ;  inasmuch  as  they  prove  its  more  complete 
fitness  for  individual  and  social  needs,  and  its  restrictions  of 
the  human  ideal  to  that  which  is  necessarily  variable  and  pro- 
gressive. We  also  premise,  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  sharply 
contrast  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old,  or  the  Christian  with 
the  Hebrew  ethics.  We  shall  in  our  discussion  treat  the  two 
as  one,  and  the  Christian  as  the  consummation  of  the  Hebrew 
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system,  resorviiijr  soino  explanation  as  to  the  possibility  of  prog- 
rt»ss  and  dcvelopnirnt  in  lioth  (S§  142.  143). 

§  12.i.  (1)  Tln»  first  principle  which  we  notice  is,  that  rigiit 
and  wronjr  are  aflirnied  of  the  piir|x>8e  or  inteo- 
tUrtioBRper-  ^^oi\.  *'  Whos<x»ver  is  anjrry  with  his  brother  witlh 
taiBtothe  ^„^  ^  cause  shall  l»e  in  danorer  of  the  judjrnient" 
(Matt.  V.  2*2).  '*  Whosoi»ver  hateth  his  brother  is 
a  murderer"  (1  John  iii.  15).  ''Whosoever  looketh  on  t 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart"  (Matt.  v.  2S). 

$  12(1.   (2)   Moral  distinctions  (tertain  to   the    intentions  as 
ex  press! nji:  the  character.    '*  A  ffOO<l  man  out  of  the 

At  exprMt-  i  o  r^ 

Ibk  th«  po<Kl  tn»asure  of  his  heart  hrinjjeth  forth  that  which 

r  mrac  er.  .^  orocxl ;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of 
his  heart  hrinjjcth  forth  that  which  is  evil ;  for  of  the  ahun- 
dance  of  the  heart  his  mouth  s|K»aketh  "  (Luke  vi.  45).  '*  Ami 
tliouirh  I  bestow  all  my  jroo<ls  to  feed  the  \\oot^  and  thouirh  I 
give  my  Inxly  to  l>c  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  pn)fiteth 
me  notiiiiig  "  (1  (.'or.  xiii.  15).  **  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all*' 
(Jas.  ii.  10). 

§  127.  (3)  A  goixl  purpose,  proceeding  from  a  good  cliar- 
Manifested  actcr.  will  l)c  nuuiifestiHl  in  good  actions.  *'If  a 
in  actioDK.  In-other  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  dailv 
food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  jK^ace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  filled  ;  notwitiistanding  ye  give  them  not  tluwe 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body;  what  doth  it  profit? 
Even  so  faith,  if  it  liatii  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone.  .  .  . 
Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was 
faith  made  perfect?  .  .  .  For  as  tiie  l)ody  withoutt  he  spirit  is 
dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also"  (Jas.  ii.  15,  16, 
22,  24).  ''And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you  :  depart  from  me,  ye  workei*s  of  iniquity"  (Matt.  vii.  23). 

Hence  no  conflict  is  recognized  as  possible  l)etween  a  gi»od 
intention  with  virtuous  affections,  and  gootl  actions.     The  one 
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will  necessarily  and  inevitably  manifest  itself  by  the  otiier. 
The  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  certainly 
and  necessarily  bringeth  forth  good  things.  Contrariwise, 
good  deeds  without  the  intention,  the  affection,  the  honest  heart, 
are  morally  worthless.  "Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  .  .  .  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  3).  "Out  of  the  heart  pi-oceed  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  wit- 
nesses, blasphemies :  these  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man ; 
but  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man  "  (Matt. 
XV.  19). 

§  128.   (4)  Moral   distinctions   are   not    originated    by  the 
divine  statute,  but  are  founded  on  the  nature  of 

Hot  oiigln- 

man.     "  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  ^ted  by  th« 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  **^*»«  «*■• 
these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves : 
which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts ;  their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean 
while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one   another"   (Rom.  ii.  14, 
15).     "  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is 
right?"  (Luke  xii.  57.) 

§  129.   (5)  The  moral  law  taught  by  nature  is  re-enforced 
by  the  primal   authority  of  God.     This  truth  will 
not  be  questioned  by  any  man  who  reads  the  New  enforced 
Testament.     It  abounds  in  commands  and  threat-     ' 
enings,  uttered  in  the  name  of  God,  as  supreme  motives  to 
right  feeling  and  action.     It  were  useless  to  cite  distinct  decla- 
rations of  this  import  and  to  this  effect.     In   the  variety  of 
these  commands,  and  the  freedom  and  positiveness  with  which 
they  are  reiterated,  not  the  slightest  suspicion  is  betrayed  that 
the  ethical  obligation  imposed  by  conscience  is  weakened  or 
divided  by  the  authority  of  the  divine  command  or  its  promised 
rewards  and  threatened  punishments.     The  apparent  paradox 
is  boldly  accepted  and  indorsed  in  the  comprehensive  precept, 
**  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  ixjrfect " 
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(Matt.  v.  48).     ^^Ile  that  in  these  things  9erve0i  Chrid  is 
acceptable  to  Ood^  ami  approved  of  men  "  (Rom.  xiv.  18). 
§  130.   (G)  The  principle  is  implied,  that  there  need  be  no 
inconsistency  l)otwcen  the  ap|)eal  to  conscience  by 
lofe  of  etiiical  motives,  and  the  appeal  to  the  natural  desire 

hmppiaen.       ^^  well-being  or  happiness.     This  doctrine  has  been 
most  earnestly   controverted,   by  many  able   ethical   writers. 
The  unquestioned  fact  that  Christianity  makes  and  sancticms 
such  an  appeal  has  l)een  made  the  ground  of  objection  to  its 
divine  origin  and  its  permanent  authority.     Its  assailants  have 
urge<l  the  following  in  a  manifold  variety  and  plausibility  of 
plu'aseology :  Virtue,  to  be  genuine,  must  be  disinterested ;  i.e., 
it  must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake.     If  it  is  lovecl  for  its  own 
sake,  any  motives  superadded  must  be  either  suix'rfluous  or  mer- 
cenary.    If  I  am  moved  by  a  genuine  love  for  mond  excellence, 
the  fact  that  God  commands  me  to  choose,  and  will  rewanl  or 
punish  me  for  obedience  or  the  contrary,  can  luVl  no  force  to 
these  supreme  attractions,  or  whatever  force  it/ adds  must  be 
either  corrupting,  inferior,  or  suiMjrfluous  ^  (§ §  1 20,  130) .    It  was 
with  reference  to  this  question,  that  Butler  discussed  the  n;lation 
of  the  desire  of  happiness,  or  what  is  called  self-love,  to  ethical 
motives.     These  objections  and  difficulties  can  only  be  success- 
fully set  aside  by  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question. 
It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  show  that  no  conflict  ought  to 
exist  between  man's  susceptibility  to  moral  relations,  and  hia 
natural  desire  of  well-lxfing  in  any  and  every  form  (§  67).     It 
should  also  be  contended,  that,  while  religious  motives  super- 
added are  not  inconsistent  with  the  ethical,  they  are  persoDul, 
and   therefore   additional   in   their   force.     Inasmuch    also  as 
religious  relations  and  susceptibilities  crown  and  complete  the 
nature  of  man,  a  completed  morality  should  both  require,  and 
respond  to,   a   religion  which   recognizes   and   enforces  these 
personal  influences.^ 

~  -  ■    —  ■  ■ — - 

^  Critique  of  Practical  Reason.    F.  P.  Cobbe,  Intuitive  MoraU:  LondoQ 
and  Boatou;  Religious  Duty :  Loudou. 
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Kant,  as  is  well  known,  takes  the  most  positive  ground 
against  any  appeal  to  this  desire  of  happiness  as  unethical,  and 
declares  in  the  strongest  terms  that  any  use  of  motives  addressed 
to  the  sensibilities  is  intolerable.  And  yet  he  contends  that  the 
conviction  that  happiness  is  the  fit  reward  of  virtue  is  itself  a 
moral  imi)erative,  which  requires  and  justifies  the  belief  in  God 
as  a  moral  ruler,  and  administrator  of  reward  and  punishment. 
Many  of  the  modem  rejecters  of  Christianity,  and  not  a  few 
of  its  professed  defenders,  repeat  this  fundamental  position, 
and  apply  it  with  a  more  complete  consistency  than  Kant ;  re- 
jecting with  a  kind  of  ethical  disdain,  or  a  ferocity  of  pride,  the 
need  of  any  influences  from  hope  or  fear  of  the  favor  or  dis- 
pleasure of  a  personal  Deity.  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  and  elevation 
of  the  principle  itself,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Chris- 
tian ethics  not  only  recognize  but  enforce  the  moral  propriety 
of  rewards  and  threatenings,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue  and  a 
determent  from  vice. 

It  is  equally  manifest,  that  the  style  of  virtue  which  Chris- 
tianity proposes  for  man's  adoption,  and  enforces  ThorongUy 
by  these  motives,  is  the  most  thorough-going  in  its  n«"»>*»i»- 
unselfishness,  and  the  most  disinterested  in  its  spirit,  of  any 
ideal  virtue  that  has  ever  been  conceived  by  man.     Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  speculative  inconsistency  between  the 
loftiness  of  its  ideal,  and  the  alleged  interestedness  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  it  is  enforced,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  two 
are  intimately  conjoined,  and  earnestly  enforced  in  u^^,^  ,,j 
the  system  itself.  perwaai  mo- 

There  are  those  who  find  in  the  confident  assur-  ^f  i^igg 
ancc  with  which  Christianity  recognizes  and  employs  **""<>»*»<>• 
both  classes  of  motives,  the  ethical  and  the  so-called  pathe- 

1  J.  6.  Ficbte  affirms,  "  Jede  Handluiig  aus  Iloffimng  dcs  LohncH  (Klrr 
Furcht  der  Strafe  ist  al>8oliit  unmoral isch; "  and  Scbleiermachor,  **  Furcht 
and  Uoffnung  sind  selbst  sinnliche  Motive  und  die^e  sollcn  ja  edler 
bek&xnpft  werden.    Sie  sind  gewaltige  Kriifte  aber  uusittlicliu." 
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matio  and  personal,  and  the  energy  with  which  it  enforces  ead), 
an  incidental  proof  of  its  profound  sagacity,  as,  also,  of  the 
intrinsic  truthfulness  of  the  ethical  system  itself.  PossiUj 
tins  apparent  paradox  may  be  an  evidence  that  the  sys^m 
which  enforces  lioth  is  the  product  of  supernatural  wisdom. 

**  But  it  would,  at  the  l<*aflt,  seem  evident  that  the  Scriptures  recognise 
fully  that  happiiiefts  is  not  merely  the  desire  of  mankind,  but  the  legitimite 
drnire.  All  their  ronnnandnients  arc  *  commandments  with  promise/  ex- 
presseil  or  implied;  and  their  religion  is  a  n'ligion  of  personal  gratitude  tod 
lioiKf.  Gnu  of  their  most  eharaeteristic  wortls  is  .  .  .  the  word  '  blessed.' 
BIes.Hedness,  indeed,  may  lie  distinj^uished  from  happiness,  but  only  as 
expn'ssiiijx  a  hij;her  de^rree  or  kind  of  it ;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
arj^iinent,  the  distinrtion  is  nnimiK>rtant.  The  keynote  of  the  Psmlms  ii 
stniek  in  the  tirst  verse,  'Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  tbe 
couns<d  of  the  un^<HlIy.'  But  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  is  the  most  con- 
spiruous  of  all  examples  of  this  eharact^tristie.  The  service  or  the  results 
>vhii-h  are  rero<:nized  as  the  enilKKliment  of  his  moral  t^uhing  are  iMised, 
from  lM-«^ininnj»  to  end,  on  this  principle.  It  commences  with  a  seriw  <»f 
iN'atitudes;  it  ends  with  the  assiiriince  that  the  oltse.rvance  of  his  wonls 
will  Ih*  followed  hy  iKTiiiaiieni  security:  'Whoso  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  wliich  built  his 
house  ujM^n  a  rock.'  The  keynote  of  Christ's  morality  is  blessing.  He  is 
the  {greatest  of  all  preachers  of  self-sjicritice.  But  how  does  he  recommend 
it  ?  '  lie  that  savetli  liis  life  shall  h>se  it;  hut  he  that  losetb  his  life  formy 
sake  and  the  posi^'l's,  thr  sawr  sfmll  )tavr  it.*  These  are  the  very  words 
which  coniinand  self-sa«rilice,  and  yet  they  sanction  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  It  would  be  ditlicult  to  name  a  single  |>ass;ige  from  the 
gospel,  in  which  self-sa<'ritice  is  rectiniinended,  without  reference  to  an 
nltimate  l)lessiii«;  as  the  result;  an«l  such,  at  all  events,  must  have  licen  the 
impression  left  on  the  niintl  of  the  apostle,  who  commences  his  epistle 
with  the  words,  'These  thinjj:s  write  we  unto  you,  that  your  joy  may  be 
full.' "  — C7im</a/j////  aud  Moralitif,  by  IIenuy  D.  Wage,  D.D.,  1877;  pp 
24, 23. 

§  101.  (7)  Another  principle  of  Christian  ethics,  which  de- 
BeneToience  ^^^"^'^'^  notice,  is  the  doctrinc  that  benevolence,  or 
comprehends  nioHil  lovc,  Comprehends  and  enforces  every  duty 
from  man  which  man  owes  to  his  fellow-man  (§  206).  No  single 
toman.  principle  is  asserted  in  terms  that  are  at  onc*e  so 

philosophical  in  form  and  unequivocal  in  their  import  as  the 
following:  ''Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another; 
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for  he  tliat  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this, 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly 
comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor: 
therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  **  (Rom.  xiii.  8-10). 

No  question  has  been  more  earnestly  debated,  in  the  schools 
of  speculative  morality,  than  the  question  whether  benevolence 
includes  and  enforces  all  the  special  duties  which  man  owes  to 
his  fellow-man.  Some  have  contended,  that  though  the  obliga- 
tions of  justice,  veracity,  and  gratitude  may  be  re-enforced  by 
the  general  duty  of  benevolence,  yet  they  are  enforced  origin- 
ally by  other  and  independent  grounds  of  authority.  The 
teachings  of  Christianity  upon  this  iK)int  seem  to  be  unequivo- 
cal and  decisive.  First,  benevolence  is  distinctly  recognized 
as  comprehending  and  enforcing  all  the  duties  which  man  owes 
to  man.  '^This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment;  and  the 
second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
On  tJiese  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  tJie  prophets  " 
(Matt.  xxii.  38,  39).  "If  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it 
is  briefly  comprehended  **  —  i.e.,  generalized  and  provided  for  — 
under  this  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself ;  " 
*'Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law*'  (Rom.  xiii.  9,  10).  Second, 
the  duties  of  justice  and  truth  are  distinctly  enforced  on  grounds 
of  benevolence ;  and  no  other  general  or  special  ground  is  rec- 
ognized as  actual,  or  implied  as  possible.  "  Owe  no  man  any 
thing,  but  to  love  one  another"  (Rom.  xiii.  8).  "Wherefore, 
putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor ; 
for  we  are  members  one  of  another"  (Eph.  iv.  25).    ThinbeneTo- 

§  132.  (8)  The  benevolence  taught  and  exempli-   lenfe  «»*- 
fied   in   the  Christian   ethics   is   at  once  the  most  and  diKinter- 
refined  in  its  emotional  quality,  and  extreme  in  its  ****^* 
disinterestedness.     So  far  as  its  inner  spirit  is  concerned,  it 
has  introduced   and  made   familiar  to  the  human   race  new 
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coDceptioDs  of  what  is  possible  in  the  emotions  and  affectioiis  of 
man.  With  the  practical  c»onsequencos  of  this  new  sentinient, 
we  are  iu)t  conccruwl :  we  iioticM?  only  those  consequences  which 
have  aflfcctcd  the  etliieal  theories  of  Christendom.  We  tani, 
first  of  all,  to  the  new  type  of  benevolence  as  described  in  that 
familiar  exi)osition  of  charity  which  has  invested  the  term  itself 
with  a  si)ecial  imi)ort,  at  least  in  English  speech.  This  import 
is  not  limitcil  to  ethical  and  religious  teachings,  nor  to  religioia 
or  theological  terminol(^]!:y.  It  has  passed  into  literature,  ele> 
vating  and  enlarging  the  ideals  of  human  excellence,  and  making 
them  familiar  in  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  imaginative 
writings  of  every  description.  No  contrast  between  andeot 
and  modem  literature  is  more  striking  than  in  this  particular. 
When  Portia  urges,  — 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained: 

...  it  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  biiu  that  gives,  and  bim  tbat  takes,"  ~~ 

she  gives  expression  to  the  same  spirit  which  is  echoed  in 
those  words  of  the  Master,  which  a  Christian  apostle  enjoins 
his  friends  continually  to  remember,  as  "the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  This  saying  seems  to  have  floated  of  itself  along 
the  stream  of  Christian  tradition :  it  was  so  beautiful  and 
strange,  that,  when  heard,  it  could  not  l>e  forgotten.  But  we 
find  no  such  sentiment  in  pagan  literature,  as  the  expression 
of  the  best  established  etliical  ideals  of  ancient  life.  If,  in 
Oriental  j)oetry  and  fiction,  we  often  find  intense  sympathy  with 
suffering  and  sorrow,  it  is  violent  and  uncertain,  quixotic  and 
sentimental ;  sliowing  that  it  does  not  8i)ring  out  of  the  prevaU- 
ing  practical  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  the  bright  consummate 
flower  of  a  deep  root  of  sober  consent  and  conviction,  but  is 
ever  tlie  hot-house  growth  of  a  mystical  quixotism.  Compare 
Edwin  Arnold's  '*  Light  of  Asia**  with  the  thousand  tales  of 
practical  Christian  self-sacrifice,  and  the  ten  thousand  nnwrit- 
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ten  stories  which  have  been  enacted  in  Cliristian  communities 
and  Christian  homes.^ 

Not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  benevolence  which  Christianity 
proiX)se8  and  prescril)es  thus  refined  and  idealized,   j^^  ^  jj 
but  the  energy  of  its  disinterestedness  is  altogether  ipeeiaiiy 
uni([ue  and  peculiar.     It  teaches,  in  all  sobriety  and 
force,  '*  We  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.     But 
whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth   his  brother  have 
need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of   compassion   from   him, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?"   (1  John  iii.  16,  17.) 
^^  Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and 
in  truth"  (1  John  iii.  18).     ^^If  a  man  say  I  love  God,  and 
bateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar.     For  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen?"  (1  John  iv.  20.)    This  extreme  of  disinterestedness 
in  external  action  was  in  its  way  as  novel  and  peculiar  as  was  the 
quality  of  the  emotions  which  animated  and  impelled  it.    Under 
the  pagan  theory,  men  could  die  for  their  friends,  their  kindred, 
and  their  country,  under  the  motives  which  the  affections  for 
either  and  all  might  furnish.     But  the  comprehensive  duty  of 
self-sacrifice  for  our  fellow-men  was  never  enforced  and  recog- 
nized as  the  controlling  law  of  one's  active  powers,  as  it  is  in 
the  Christian  system.    The  family,  the  friendly,  and  the  patriotic 
impulses  were  recognized  as  noble  and  as  duty-en- 
forcing  motives ;  but  their  motive  power  was  derived 
from  something  short  of  the  relations  of  human  brotherhood, 

1  To  f^ard,  once  for  all,  against  the  objection  that  the  proposed  limits 
of  our  argument  should  exclude  any  consideration  of  the  practical  energy 
of  the  feelings  which  Christianity  stimulates  and  sanctions  in  actual  life, 
we  would  say  that  our  judgiuent  of  the  speculative  value  of  any  etliical 
system  may  be  affected  very  largely  by  the  relative  force  and  quality  of  the 
feelings  and  motives  which  it  sanctions  and  exi:itcs.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intellect  judges,  and  by  logical  rules;  but  the  data  and  materials  with  which 
it  has  to  do  are  the  feelings,  or  rather  the  convictions  glowing  with  emotion, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  are  concerned  with  personal  beings,  I.e.,  with 
man  and  his  feUow-man. 
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demaxKliDsr  constant  self-sacrifice  in  imitation  of  that  sin^ 
co!n:n:iii'1iiiL;  aii«l  inovin;j[  example  to  which  all  Christendom 
porj-^tikiily  turns  :i*i  its  symfioi  und  iu^pinition. 

j  l.J.l.  r*' )   ^^  e  biive  ahi*a<ly  recognized  the  truth,  that  the 

C'Lristiaa  itliii-s  derive  their  quality  and  their  en- 
«Mi!i«  fr«H  ^^'riiy  f'^**"*  ^^^*  jiersoual  and  religious  motives  whid» 
ikrMUA        j^r^^.   iHTCuliar  ti)  the   Christian    svstcm, — with  the 

effei-ts,  rather  than  with  the  forces  or  agencies  which 
prv^Iuce  them.  These  effects  are  ethical  in  the  double  form  of 
now  idoaU  of  character  and  conduct,  and  new  precepts  in  which 
Ihi-^e  are  declarxii  and  enforced.     So  far  as  the  Christian  type 

of  K'nirvulence  is  |x'culiar  in  its  energy  and  reach, 
•i>i^«rk^  it  "^"»t  uoivssarilv  moilifv  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
■fvoi^Bcr.       iu^tivV.     Justii."e  is  the  n-ndering  to  each  man  his 

duo  or  Lis  ri^ht.  Subjectively,  this  sense  of  justice 
ivuM  !i«^t  fail  to  !v  «]uiikeni'd  and  purified  by  Christian  motivi'S 
an  I  c\.;:i:i  !».•>.  O^iortivvlv.  Christian  it  v  has  elevated  the  rights 
of  iiuiiv:  i;ial  :.:o:i  into  imivrtantv  by  the  new  conceptions  which 

i:  ont'oro'S  of  the  estimate  in  which  they  are  held 

tii^^au<>0r  -y  *^-^^'  li^'-"^  *"*'^  lK*rs4>iial  Goil  who  is  revealed,  in 
iko  tnJiuJ-  ai^.i  |.y  C  hrist,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race. 
Tiiiso  LViit-oi'tious  Rspect  the  ilignity  and  worth 
of  t!io  ii.  l:vi'hi:\L  aud  evi-ry  thini:  which  iXTtaius  to  him, — the 
su'»<t:iir.i:'.l  iXsiMlitv  of  all  hk-d,  the  saoredness  of  human  rights, 
the  i:iv:o',a^:l::v  of  human  |»ersonalitv,  and  the  value  of  human 
lifo.  T'liosv*  r.i  w  or  nowly  ener^izol  o^nceptious  could  not  but 
atYoc;  I  ho  loiiis'atlon  and  tlie  nuunu-rs  of  all  Christendom.  The 
uuvloin  dov'trinos  i»f  jvrsonal  lilvrty  aud  of  rights,  involving  as 
tlu'v  iU^  t:\o  ri\vgn:;:»«n  of  iK>lit;».al  e-iuality  between  man  aud 
man.  h.ixo,  in  f:u:.  Kvn  iho  gn»wths  of  Christian  ideas.  It  is 
dou!»iful  wlu'ilxr  ;;;i  so  i^rincipK'S  i^MiKl  survive  a  theory  which 
shouUl  abandon  il.is  f:;i:ii  in  C^^^Ts  i^i-soual  rule  and  in  man's 
personal  moral  r\^<-fonsiMlity,  in  which  they  originated.  In- 
dccvb  I  ho  indica'ilons  arc  more  than  manifest,  that  the  new 
tluvrics  of  cvoluiion.  with  the  olhioal  and  sociological  applica- 
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tions  of  the  same,  tend  most  rapidly  to  an  unfeeling  and  cruel 
contempt  for  individual  interests,  under  the  pressure  of  the  great 
ocean-tide  of  tendency  which  is  recognized  as  resistless  and 
supreme.  IIow  much  soever  this  doctrine  of  agnostic  evolution 
may  borrow  without  acknowledgment  from  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  altruism,  it  has  little  promise  and  little  comfort  for  the 
individual  lives  which  it  must  ingulf  with  every  movement  of 
its  advancing  waves. 

The  obligations  to  uprightness  and  veracity  have  also  received 
new  prominence  and  energy  from  the  enforcement 
of  the  same  relations  between  man  and  God,  and,  as  tojaiticeaBd 
a  consequence,  between  man  and  man.  So  soon  as  ^•"***'^' 
men  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  common  moral  community 
under  the  rule  and  care  of  one  moral  Sovereign  and  Father  in 
heaven,  the  sensibility  to  truth  is  increased  by  love  to  man ; 
and  veracity  is  enforced  by  confidence  in  and  loyalty  toward 
the  moral  Sovereign  who  cares  for  truth,  and  is  ever  at  hand  to 
favor  and  defend  those  who  practise  it  in  his  name. 

From  the  same  faith  has  been  derived  the  quick  and  vivid 
sense  of  personal  honor  which  is  the  natural  product  ^ 
of  a  sense  of  that  personal  responsibility  which  is  wmwot 
founded  in  individual  freedom.    From  the  same  root     **"**'* 
has  grown  the  sense  of  the  unlawfulness  of  suicide,  and  the 
unworthiness  and  guilt  of  subjection  to  sensual  appetite  and 
sexual  lust. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Christian  faith  began  to  make 
itself  felt  as  an  ethical  force,  the  sense  of  personal  worth  and 
self-respect  on  the  part  of  man,  and  the  sense  of  personal 
purity  in  both  man  and  woman,  began  to  take  possession  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  work  everywhere  like  leaven.  Both  were 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  newly  esteemed 
value  of  every  human  person  in  the  estimate  of  the  pitying  and 
loving  God  whose  Son  is  the  sympathizing  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race.  No  man  could  be  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  or 
quietly  submit  to  be  dishonored  by  another  man,  who  believed 
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liimself  a  iiK'in1)or  of  the  household  whom  God  had  thus  boa- 
onnl.  The  sense  of  8elf-re8i)eet  and  of  honor  could  not  fail  to 
Ik?  slinuilattMl  and  justitied  on  the  part  of  every  man  for  hiimdf, 
however  mean  his  station  or  limited  his  capacities.  The  cod- 
Bciousness  of  natural  rights,  the  scornful  repudiation  of  bondage 
of  any  sort,  were  the  certain  consequences  of  the  new  aspirft- 
tions  and  hoi)es  for  the  improvement  of  tlieir  condition  on  tlie 
part  of  the  low-bom  and  depressed.  Slavery  in  Christendom, 
in  all  its  forms,  Ix'gan  to  disappear  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  Christ  as  the  one  Master ;  and,  though  it  often  re-appeared, 
was  all  the  wliile  dying  a  lingering  death. 

The  feeling  of  honor  has  assumed  various  unnatural  phases, 
and  endured  manifold  carieatures,  as  in  the  intensified  and 
extravagant  sentiments  of  ehivalry ;  but  whether  in  knight  or 
escpiire,  in  nobleman  or  serf,  in  landlord  or  peasant,  it  has 
never  ceased  to  Ije  freshly  inspired  wherever  men  liave  lived 
within  the  sound  of  the  Ix^lls  of  Christian  churches. 

The  estimate  of  sexual  purity  also,  with  all  tl^at  is  associated 
with  it  iu  manners  and  sentiment,  (has  very  lai^Ij 
^timlteof      ^^^"  ^^^^  (\\\\(^t  growth  of  the  leavejn  of  self-coDtroI 
KfxMAi  ftiid  8elf-resix»ct  and  iiersonal  wortih  which  are  the 

le.iritiinnte  results  of  consecration   to  the  service  of 
n  l>lessed  Master,  and  of  tlio  associations  of  the  Cliristian  world 
with  her  also  who  was  *M»1css(h1  anioDg  women."     Hence  the 
wonderful  contrast  between   Pagan  and  Christian  sentiment  in 
n^siHH't  to  a  point  which  is  vital  to  ethical  progress.     No  more 
striking  proof   can  l)e  furnished  of   the  part  which  Christian 
ideas  and  motives  have  had  in  elevating  the   conceptions  of 
Christian  morality  in  these  particulars,  than   is  found  in  the 
signs  of  degeneracy,  in  the  theories  of  anti-Christian  agnostics, 
in  resiK»ct  to  the  lawfulness  of  suicide,  and  the  practical  easiness 
of  some  in  respect  to  what  thc^  style  natural  physical  indul- 
gences ;    as   also   concerning   the  value   of   human   happiness, 
man  life,  and  human  rights,  with  multitudes  of   the  oncul- 
Bd.     The  theory  which  derives  the  very  conceptions  of  duty 
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and  respoDsibility  exclusively  from  social  sympathy  with  the 
community  personified  as  ^^  the  tribal  self,"  can  find  no  suflficient 
security  that  the  notions  of  duty  will  become  more  refined,  and 
the  susceptibility  to  the  same  will  become  more  acute,  in  the 
resources  of  a  blind  tendency  to  evolution  and  progress. 

§  134.   (10)  The  Christian  ethics  regard  the  external  actions 
as  at  once  of  the  greatest  and  of  the  least  conse-  Exteniaiac- 
quence.     By  this  cardinal  peculiarity  they  provide  tiowofthe 
for  the  freedom  of  private  judgment,  for  toleration  imh  coim- 
of  wide  differences  of  opinion  in  respect  to  ques-  *■•■*•• 
tions  of  individual  duty,  and  for  progress  and  development  in 
public  and  private  codes  of  morality. 

First  of  all,  so  far  as  any  class  of  actions  can  have  but  one 
ethical  import,  and  indicate  but  one  intention  or  „  ,  .^. 
purpose,  their  language  is  imperative  and  nncom-  «MroBipr«- 
promising.  *'If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  "*  ^^' 
cut  them  off,  and  cast  them  from  thee;"  ^^And  if  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee."  (Matt.  viil. 
8,  9).  Whenever  an  action  is  a  sign  or  an  expression  of  the 
intent  or  purpose  of  duty,  it  is  recognized  as  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  In  such  cases  the  actions  must  be  performed  at 
any  sacrifice.  They  both  manifest  the  character,  and  by  mani- 
festing test  it.  No  excuse  is  admitted.  No  fear  of  conse- 
quences, no  personal  risk  or  loss,  even  of  life  itself,  is  allowed 
for  an  instant  as  a  reason  or  an  excuse  for  wrong-doing.  To 
plead  the  inner  purpose  or  desire  —  the  faith  or  the  love  —  as  a 
8u1)stitute  for  the  right  word  or  deed,  is  of  no  avail.  The  deed 
must  be  done,  cost  what  it  may.  "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?  " 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  when  the  act  is  not  regarded  by 
all  men  as  a  duty,  —  either  because  the  special  cir- 
cumstances do  not  require  it,  or  because  one  man  ^^  ^^^j 
understands  their  import  better  than  another,  — each  •'  pHrate 

JndgBient. 

man  must  follow  his  own  judgment,  and  make  that 

the  law  of  his  conscience.     Examples  of  such  a  difference  of 
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opinion  oocorred  when  the  Christian  ethics  fint  began  to  b 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  life.     Questions  of 


cal  difficulty  arose  very  early,  which  distrmcted 
▼exed  the  consciences  of  men,  occasioning  criiDinatioD  and 
demnation  on  the  one  side,  and  the  assertion  of  IndindHl 
freedom  on  the  other.  The  flesh  of  slaughtered  animsh  M 
exposed  for  sale,  after  having  been  previously  offered  in  sscri- 
fice  upon  the  altar  of  an  idol.  Such  flesh  was  conceived  hf 
some  (and  naturally  enough)  to  have  been  polluted  by  betag 
thus  connected  with  the  worship  of  a  false  god.  Many  b^ 
licvers  as  naturally  and  honestly  refused  to  pnrdiase  or  eat  of 
such  flesh,  regarding  the  use  of  it  as  immoral.  Others  saw  so 
harm  in  either  act,  inasmuch  as  neither  expressed  sympsthj 
with  idol- worship  (Rom.  xiv.). 

The  difficulty  was  adjusted  by  declarations  which  are  good 
for  all  time,  and  which  assert  and  enforce  the  piinciple,  that,  in 
resi^ect  to  many  im|)ortaut  questions  of  conduct,  each  individual 
must  be  allowed  to  form  and  hold  his  own  opinion,  and  is 
bound  to  act  in  accordance  witli  it.  ^^  Hast  thou  faith?  have II 
to  thyself  [as  an  honest  man]  before  God  "  (Rom.  xiv.  22). 
'^He  that  eatctb,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thaolo,* 
and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  givetii 
God  thanks"  (Rom.  xiv.  6).  ^^  He  that  doubteth  [i.e.,  ques- 
tions whether  the  act  is  lawful]  is  condemned  if  he  eat,  because 
he  eateth  not  of  faith  [conviction] ;  for  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  [conviction]  is  sin  "  (Rom.  xiv.  28).  ^^  I  know,  and  an 
persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  andean  of 
itself  [i.e.,  in  this  matter]  ;  but  to  him  that  estecmeth  any  thiqg 
to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean"  (Rom.  xiv.  14).  Tbii 
does  not  imply  that  all  external  actions  are  indifferent,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  It  only  declares  that  certain  actions  tie 
discerned  to  be  right  or  wrong  according  as  each  man  disoem 
their  import  more  or  less  sagaciously,  or  has  attained  an  ampiff 
or  more  limited  knowledge. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  right  of  private  judgmedti 
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from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  can  pertain  only  to  the  import  and 
the  exercise  of  external  actions.  It  can  never  reach  or  affect 
the  feelings  or  purposes. .  In  respect  to  what  these  ought  to 
be,  the  judgments  of  all  men  are  presumed  to  be  the  same 
(§§72,76). 

Neither  the  Christian  nor  any  other  ethics  can  admit  the 
possibility  of  any  disagreement  in  respect  to  the  rules  g^,^  ^,^,^1^ 
for  the  intentions  or  feelings.  With  respect  to  these,  "••■P««t  the 
it  supposes  that  all  men  must  necessarily  be  at  one.  nniforn  and 
It  is  also  guarded  against  the  perverted  construe-  •»*^tiBg. 
tion,  that  the  end  sanctions  or  justifies  the  means  (§  77),  when 
applied  to  the  primal  and  sacred  duties  of  life  :  for  the  reason, 
that  it  denies  that  to  dishonor  such  duties  can  ever  be  the  means 
of  good ;  and  enforces  its  position  by  its  quick  and  honest 
discernment  of  the  relations  of  human  life,  and  its  fixed  and 
well-grounded  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  With 
regard  to  the  outward  actions,  however,  which  are  ordinarily 
8upi30sed  to  manifest  these  feelings,  and  therefore  are  ordina- 
rily required  as  duties,  men  are  not  only  permitted  to  exercise 
their  private  judgment,  but  the  right  to  do  so  is  accorded  to 
them  as  a  necessary  incident  of  human  limitations,  and  there- 
fore as  sacred  and  inalienable.  It  follows,  that  the  right  of 
private  judgment  involves  the  duty  of  tolerating  such  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  conduct,  not  merely  as  being  expedient, 
from  considerations  of  public  quiet,  but  as  enforced  by  the  obli- 
gations of  conscience.  Hence  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert,  that 
the  Christian  ethics  are  the  most  severe  and  uncompromising 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  tolerant  and  charitable  on  the 
other ;  finding  the  reasons  for  the  intentions  and  duties  which 
they  exact  in  a  single  principle,  and  enforcing  l)oth  by  the 
energy  of  their  peculiar  sanctions  of  duty.  K 

§  135.   (11)  For  these  reasons,  the  Christian  sys-  ethics  pro- 
tem  provides  for  indefinite  development  and  progress  ^**'**  '•' 
in  the  public  and  private  codes  of  morality.     The 
more  that  mankind  can  learn  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  their 
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iii<livitlu:il  ami  social  natuivH,  an«1  tlie  more   completely  they 
inaslrr  llu*  spiM-ial  rirciiinstaiKM's  of  their  ohan<;iii<:c  eoiulitioD8. 
till'  iiioiv  coiMpK'tcly  will  llu'V  Ik*  alile  to  answi*r  tlie  question, 
l»v  what  niK's  tlu'V  shall  sliaiH*  ami  direct  their  conduct.    The 
eiiininoii-sense  of  a  partially  cultivated  community  musst  differ 
trivatly  fnuii  the  eoiiuiion-seiise  of  one  more  completely  eda- 
cated,  even  with  respeet  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  cuinmuo 
life.     In  resjH'ft   to  those  actions  which  are   not   imnietliatelj 
ohvious  to  the  unedueated  and    inexpericncetl,   what    is  calltu 
eoninion-sense  needs  to  \k*  instruetcnl    l»y  that    hirjjcr  es|)eri< 
en(*(>    and    more    sa^^aeious    insight    which    men    call    scieuii*. 
This  is  especially  trui'  of  those  acts  which  affect  the  n*motor 
interests  of   the  conwn unity,  or  wliieh  are  prescrilKnl  ur  for- 
l»i»Mi-n  liy  le^islatit)n,  or  which  jifrow  out  of    the    coniplieati'd 
nmditions  of  sociid  existence.     The  exiH»riencc  of  the  evil  coiisw- 
(jui'uccs  of  practit'i's  toh*rati'd  and  esteemed  innocent  or  usi'ful 
in  one  p-m-ratinn  is  often  re(juired  to  arouse  the  conscience  of 
tlu"    nu'U    of   an»»tlicr  It)  a   sense   of    their   innnoral   teudenrv. 
Contrariwise,  tlie  exju'rience  of  tlie  harnilessness  or  usefului'ss 
of  ns:i«:rs  hitlicrli)  dci'ini*(l   iniurit)ns  or   (piestiouablo  may  go 
far  to  chaniTi'  the  opinions  of  men  for  the  better.      It  mav  k**! 
tlieni  to  approve  what  thev  fornierlv  condemned,  or  to  imxlifv 
llieir  unfavoral)h'  estiniMtes.     The  C'lnistian  ethics  pix)vidi*s  for 
these  chanircs  and  tliis  proixress  hy  tlu*  sharp  and   iKTUiaiiont 
«listinction  which  it  cnft>rccs  between  the  inner  man  ami  the 
outward  conduct,  and  bv  what  we  niav  call  its   relative  iudif- 
fcrcnce  to  the  latter.     Hence  its  morality,  in   its  very  nature, 
nnist  be  proirresslvc.     It  is  perfectly  free  to  chanj^c,  and  it  is 
lH)un<l  to  chan«j:c,  because  of  its  power  over  the  individual  ektf^ 
acler  and  over  the  connnunitv,  —  to  stinmlate  and  control  its 
development  in  tlu*  life  of  the  individual  man,  and  in  the  life 
of  the  common  humanity.     It  provides  also  for  its  own  prL>'in'=Si 
eminently  by  the  circumstance,  that,  the  more  i)owerfully  the 
feelin«:s  ancl  character  of  an  individual  or  the  ct»mmuuity  are 
aroused  to  an  eueri^etie  moral  life,  the  more  earnest  will  be  the 
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atteution  and  the  sharper  the  discernraent  coDceming  the  import 
and  effect  of  that  conduct  which  it  allows  or  prescribes.  Hence, 
with  the  practical  improvement  of  the  ethical  life,  there  is  an 
almost  inevitable  certainty  of  progress  in  ethical 
knowledge,  and  of  improvement  in  the  standard  of  grewiiTe  ea- 
conduct.  This  is  true  of  the  individual  and  of  the  "^'•♦^""^^ 
community,  especially  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  can  avail  itself 
of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  enlightened  thinkers  or  close 
observers  or  skilful  teachers.  The  tendencies  of  public  and 
private  economies,  and  of  legislation  and  institutions  of  every 
•ort,  will  be  clearly  watched  by  a  community  that  is  religiously 
conscientious ;  and  the  effects  of  social  activities  and  provisions 
in  every  form  of  public  or  private  activity  will  be  sagaciously 
observed,  furnishing  the  material  for  the  inductions  of  science 
and  for  the  rules  of  life.  The  objection  is  sometimes  urged 
against  Christianity,  that  it  is  narrow,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  development .  and  progress.  The  objection  reveals  a  very 
Darrow  conception  of  Christianity  itself. 

This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  of  all  the  systems  which 
have  been  proposed  to  man,  it  is  the  only  one  that  can 
fairly  claim  to  be  liberal  and  elastic,  for  the  reasons  BjHt«iii  thmt 
already  given.     For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  equally  p^o'Ww  '«' 
true  that  it  is  the  only  system  that  provides  for  con- 
stant progress.     Its  fundamental  principle  of  love  as  the  spring 
of   social  activity  can  never  be  displaced  or  outgrown  as  a 
motive  force ;  for  it  covers  every  possible  form  of  human  affec- 
tions and  actions  in  all  conceivable  social  relations.     Whatever 
in   outward  act  or  operation  may  contribute  to  human  well- 
being,  whether  it  is  known  at  present,  or  shall  be  subsequently 
discovered,  is   embraced  within  its  comprehensive  range,  and 
provided  for  by  its  dynamic  force.    Whatever  can  l>e  discovered 
by  science  concerning  man's  relations,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, will  and  must  be  used  in  its  service.     Its  voice  to  the 
human  race  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  "  Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
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nre  just,  wliatsoi^ver  thinfj^s  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  iR 
l<>v**ly,  wlialscx»ver  thinjj^s  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  iiiid  if  there  W  any  praise,  think  on  these  things*'  (PhiL 
iv.  «).  Its  constant  prayer  for  all  maDkiiid  is  this:  "Hat 
your  love  (i.e.  inner  principle,  and  motive  force)  may  aboood 
yet  inoi*e  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  jud^2:ment;  thai 
ye  may  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent "  (Phil.  i.  10). 

So  soon  as  love  as  a  moving  force  shall  abound  in  energy, 
and  love  shall  he  accompanied  with  every  description  of  knowl- 
ediT*'  as  to  tlie  forms  of  outwanl  action  which  are  appix>pnate 
f\>r  its  manifestation,  so  soon  will  the  capacities  of  ChrLstian 
el  hies  to  jHTfeet  human  society  be  tested  and  proved,  and 
soei\»K>Lry*  so  far  as  it  can  be  a  science,  will  in  fact  be  pef- 
iVeled. 

l:  *!s»'.:M  n.^t  K^  ovorl<x>kp«l.  in  this  connection,  tlmt  Christianity  begins 

::s  wtTk  a-*  an  rtlii^al  foroo,  in  tho  fonu  of  «,  human  socirtT; 

J /    **.  ,      ^•.■  .  ?^.'•  kinjiili'in  of  (mkI.     As  surh  it  as.j(unie8  to  be  pn- 

I"  •.'.«  ".rly  a  s«»i  ial  fonr.  and  i«romisis  nn<l>pn^]K>scA  to  gn** 

k«  ■  /.'N    '  -*   rx.   :.  ••.::  :t  •i-iall  lUl  an«l  rub'  tbo  whole  earth.     If,  as  manr 

*•  '  •■  .-.x  •    •.' .'  v*'.:r\    I'f  Ti'is  stvirTy  ha**  U-t-n  iut>r»^  or  It?sa   imivrfectly  or 

v'^,  '.  .'.-,••■   .  .  N\   ^v<v..v.\t -l.  this  provts  nithor  than  tii5i*n.n-es  the  trutb 

X,    .-.•   I  vr  •.*:..    y:   i'ijL-imvuh  :is  ;h:s   wmiM   imply  that  it  3  I 
^  :^  1     ■   ^  i"  ".  '^''  i  '.  •■  v.^::  :.•  pronii-io  to  ■.  :it^r\nv  irs  o\rn  errors  inrespKt 

:     x  >.'.  ii'\  i-i  a  h-i'!iaii  so,i,.ty;  a::!  >^  f.ir  a<  ::  :«  perfect,  it  must  ^a 

pi-rfft    ill   Jill    if"*  iw,i,r..i\-;iV-    V.  ::i'.ir.  rvljitioDsi,  if  in  nooe 

XyplWs  to         uth.-r.     S.)  far  a*  ii   j^mIus  j-  -^ -. r  ■.-  !-iUst  eventuaUy  contTt-l 

r!utio™*"         '*"'  ^'"^'''''  "'"'  '"■''='♦•'  ^■'""'»"  *  -■  ••-•^a  in  orery  particular. 
aad  datlM.        '^■'*  pr^^^r.-sM  ami  ihm  fiMtinn  ra-r.  -.  fTi>ra  the  nature  of  the 
ciiso,  h«'  ciMifliHiI  t«.  j^ruwth  in  i  ■:— Vr*  or  wealth  orlean- 
iuff  or  iMJwiT,  hilt  must  isiMMinHy  f.Mnrni  thv  ■  ^Aracter  and  conduct '^f 
men.     In   tln'   proj.h.-tii-   iib-al  ,,f   its  Mast^-r,  it  wms  to  l»e  progressive  Is 
evory  i»}irti(ular;  pn-cmiin-ntly.  as  it.  would  >^*-'.n.  in  the  perfection  an^ 
enli^^litrUTiicnt  r.f  his  diH(ij)b.M.     "The   kin;:doin  o*   heaven  is  like  uats 
b-avfu.  which  a  \vi»!rian  f(M»k.  and  bid  in  thr.'e  mt*asun»*  of  meal,  till  !*• 
vhf.b'  was  b-avrnrd"  (Matt.  xiii.  :;:;).     "  Thi-  kin-dom  of  heaven  is  Hk* 
to  a  t^'rain   of  uiustanl-scrd,  .  .  .  whiih  indeed  is  the  least  of  ail  «*!«• 
hut  wbru  it  i.s  j,'rnwn,  it  is  tin-  k'n-atest  atuon-x  herbs,  ami  Ivecometh  a  W. 
»<»  that  th(i  binls  of  the  air  ('oiuc  and  lodge  iu  the    brauches  thertd' 

(Mutt.  xiii.  ;;i,  a2). 
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J      §  136.   (12)  In  entire  harmony  with  these  conceptions  is  the 
I  method  or  form  in  which  morality  is  taught  in  the  qi^^  i„. 
f.'New   Testament;  viz.,  by   principles,  and  not  by  ■tmetion  bj 

^  principles, 

f  Tales.      To   furnish   a   single   man   with  the  rules  nthertiuiM 
;  which  might  seem  desirable  or  even  necessary  for  a  *^  "**•■• 
'.  week,  would  be  an  idle  attempt ;  much  more,  to  do  this  for  a 
.  year  or  a  lifetime ;  much  more,  to  provide  a  single  community 
with  such  a  code  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  period.     It  would 
be  preposterous  to  think  of  furnishing  an  ethical  system  for  the 
entire  human  race  during  all  the  changing  and  unlimited  phases 
of  its  existence.    In  what  sense,  then,  and  how,  can  Chiistianity 
propose  itself  as  an  ethical  system  which  shall  be  adequate  to 
guide  the  human  race  in  all  its  variety  of  internal  and  external 
conditions  during  all  the  phases  of  its  possible  development 
and  prepress?    Plainly,  only  as  it  enforces  certain  principles 
in  the  most  general  forms  of  their  application ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  way  that  human  duties  are  taught  by  the  Great 
Teacher.     We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  in  order  to 
enforce  these  principles  as  principles,  and  also  to  show  that 
In  their  use  they  admit  of  an  endless  variety  of  applications, 
BO    many  should  be  announced  in  an  extreme  and  even  in  a 
paradoxical  form,  as  in  many  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     The  form  is  paradox!-  paradoxical 
cal,  in  order  to  show  that  a  literal  interpretation  ^  '^***' 
is    not  intended,  and  a  literal  obedience   is  impossible:   as, 
**  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.     And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee-  at  the  law,  and 
take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.     And  who- 
soever shall  compel  thee   to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain. 
Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow 
of  thee  turn  not  thou  away"  (Matt.  v.  39-42).    This  method  of 
teaching  ethics,  indeed,  is' not  peculiar  to  Christ,  being  Oriental 
in  its  type  ;  but  the  daring  with  which  it  is  used  without  loss  of 
dignity  or  earnestness,  and  the  boldness  with  which  it  is  applied 
to  large  classes  of  duties  which  are  unpleasant,  and  made  to 
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(*C)Vi'r,  as  it  won*.  tlu»  out  in*  field  of  liiimAn  activities,  are  da 
acli'i'l^lii*  of  llu' Christian  I'thics.  As  no  ot ho r  ethics  concen 
itsi'If  with  priiu-ipli's  so  inaiiifuld  and  pn>foi]nd,  dodo  other  cod 
vcnturo  to  CH>ntino  itself  no  exclusively  to  priuciplcs  only,  u 
also  to  illustrate  them  so  lK>ldly  hy  paradoxes. 

It  is  true,  that  as  a  c^onsequeuc^c  no  other  s^^stem  has  expoM 
itself  so  (vilainly  and  necessarily  to  miseoDstnictic 

LUbl^  to  J  .J 

bf)BiiN-  hv  its  friends,  and  to  hostile  criticism  by  its  foe 

conuraed.       r^,,^^.  ior„orant  cxtrcmcs  to  which    its    friends  Iw 

pushi'd  the  principles  which  they  have  imix?rfectly  understoo 
and  the  advanta^i^e  which  its  foes  liavc  taken  of  these  mi 
constructions  of  its  friends  as  well  as  of  their  own  suprOci 
undeiNtandinii^  of  l>oth  principles  and  inferences,  have  ex]xxsf 
the  Christian  ethics  to  manifold  evil  fortunes.  These  fortune 
however,  wouhl  he  certain  to  l)efall  any  system  of  profooE 
an<l  universal  ethics,  founded  uixm  the  deepest  principle?,  ac 
rcquirinjj:  unciuestioninir  api>licalions  ;  especially  if  it  wen?  to  J 
tauulit  in  i>opular  laniruaire,  and  brought  ]}y  i)ieturcsquc  imager 
witliin  tlie  reach  of  unrcllectinjr  minds,  —  most  of  all,  if  it  wer 
to  Ik*  a  system  which  could  lK>th  satisfy  the  speculative  pliiiosa 
phiT,  and  instruct  the  unlettered  savage.  Such  a  system  mus 
of  ncccssitv  he  cxiK)scd  to  these  inconveniences  ;  to  savnotliitt 
of  llic  mischief  wliich  the  pride  of  opinion,  the  hiiiotry  of  far 
tisanshij),  the  hitoxicalion  of  fanaticism,  and  the  iHHlantnrc^ 
learninLr.  would  be  certain  to  occasion.  A  S3'stem  profouDilau^ 
.stnmi;  rnouuh  for  all  *j:cnerations  must  necessarily' l»e  often  sal 
jzrosslv  misuntlerstiM)d  ;  antl  these  misunderstaudin^^^s  must** 
casiou  rnormous  evils  in  opinion,  character,  and  conduct 
AVe  can  only  refer  to  some  of  these  misunderstanding.  ^* 
name  lirst  of  all  the  fundamental  and  most  serifl* 

Charirrd  • 

with  iM'iiiff      error  that  the  Christian    benevolence    is  weak  9» 
weak  and        ciTcmiiiatc  ;  i.e.,  a  i)assive  affection  of  the  senal^B" 

eucininate.         ^ 

ties  and  emotions  onlv,  and  not  an  activity  of  l» 
will  and  character.  This  error  is  a  mistaken  inference  ft* 
the  earnestness  with  which  disinterested  love  is  insisted  ootf^ 
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principle  of  all  duty,  and  the  emphasis  with  which  certain 
forms  of  its  manifestation  were  exemplified  by  the  Master,  and 
exacted  of  his  first  disciples.  The  cardinal  virtues  recognized 
by  mankind,  in  those  times,  had  been  either  the  Pluiiisaic  scru- 
polosity  of  a  formal  ritualism,  or  such  a  stoical  self-sufficiency 
and  self-conceit  as  excluded  sympathy,  pity,  and  humility. 
Against  these  current  and  prevailing  errors,  Cliristianity  uttere<l 
its  emphatic  protest,  in  the  example  of  its  Teacher  and  his 
followers ;  and,  so  to  speak,  it  staked  its  authority  and  its  ex- 
istence n[)on  the  issue  of  the  struggle  which  followed.  Chris- 
tianity itself  —  much  less  the  Christian  etliics  —  did  not  come 
as  a  philosophy  with  a  well-rounded  scholastic  system,  but  as  a 
practical  directory  of  the  life,  telling  the  men  of  its  generation 
what  they  ought  to  be  and  do.  In  doing  this,  it  singled  out 
the  defects  of  temper  and  conduct  which  prevaileil,  to  rebuke 
and  forbid  them.  Hence  it  assailed  Pliorisaism  and  supersti- 
tion in  worship,  and  stoicism  and  licentiousness  in  conduct,  and 
gave  si>ecial  prominence  to  the  opi)osite  virtues  in  the  lives 
and  precepts  of  its  Founder  and  his  first  disciples. 

Sui)erficial  students  and  narrow  interpretoi-s  have  drawn  the 
inference  that  the  Cliristiau  system  did  not  provide 

•^  '  with  oter- 

for  any  other  virtues  than  tliose  which  it  definitely  lookinir 
named  and  brought  hito  the  highest  relief.     Tliey  »»P«rtaiit 
have  inferred  that  it  did  not  inculcate  the  manlier 
sentiments,  and  did  not  provide  for  intellectual  discernment  and 
indei)endence  in  respect  to  any  point,  least  of  all  in  tiie  judg- 
ments of  faith  and  duty.     They  have  argued  that  it  was  fitted 
to  train  only  unreasoning  bigots  or  sentimental  milksops ;  that 
it  patronized  weaklings  and  cowards ;  that  it  faih*d  to  encour- 
age, much  less  to  inspire,  the  manliness  which  can  discern  one's 
rights,  or  the  courage  which  can  assert  and  defend  them.     Some 
otherwise  very  intelligent  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  contt»nd, 
that,  were  its  teachings  consistently  and  fearlessly  applied  in 
practice,  it  would  dispense  with  civil  government  and  separate 
proixM'ties,  and  break  up  or  leave  behind  many  venerable  land- 
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on  the  other,  who  have  made  its  actual  recognition  of  one 
th  a  ground  of  objection  and  criticism.  It  has  been  noted 
defect  in  the  Christian  ethics,  that  Christianity  did  not 
Q  the  duty  that  men  should  sometimes  resist  magistrates 
>yertum  civil  government.  It  has  been  charged,  on  the  one 
,  that  it  unqualifiedly  taught  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
and  therefore  was  convicted  of  weakness ;  or,  that,  recog- 
g  the  duty  of  resistance  to  rulers  as  certain  to  arise,  it  did 
)rovide  against  it  by  giving  rules  for  the  actions  of  men  in 
itical  a  condition  of  human  affairs.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
political  philosophers  argue  that  it  is  impos-  u,„j^„  ^|, 
to  formulate  and  express  in  language  any  rules  it  did  not 
?ming  the  duty  or  the  right  of  revolution  which  pomilii 
I  be  of  any  conceivable  use  beforehand ;  and  the  ^■**««  "••■* 
that  the  Christian  ethics  did  not  attempt  to  give 
rules,  and  did  not  even  anticipate  the  possible  need  of 
,  is  an  evidence,  to  say  the  least,  of  no  common  sagacity, 
charge  that  Christianity  teaches  absolute  submission  and 
ve  obedience  may  be  dismissed  with  the  charge  that  it  does 
inculcate  the  heroic  and  manly  virtues  of  courage,  self-reli- 
,  self-defence,  and  self-assertion.  These  virtues  needed  no 
ilus  at  the  time  when  Christianity  began  to  contend  with 
pecial  vices  and  weaknesses  of  its  time.  It  is  its  eminent 
peculiar  glory,  that  it  fearlessly  attacked  the  moral  defects 
h  were  current,  and  these  alone,  and  yet  always  assailed 
I  by  striking  at  their  root  in  the  heart  and  character.  Its 
jGT  lost  his  life  by  boldly  assailing  specific  evils,  but  in  thus 
g  his  human  life  he  won  the  heart  of  mankind  to  that  love 
imself  in  which  is  involved  a  consecration  of  the  heart  to 
comprehensive  law  of  love,  which  he  enthroned  in  the 
ols  of  science. 

.  J.  S.  Mill  says  in  his  essay  on  Liberty,  "While,  in  the  morality  of  the 

toj^an  nations,  duty  to  the  stato  holds  even  a  diaprojior- 

le  place,  in  purely  Christian  ethics  that  grand  depart-    w-  ■  u  wyi 

of  duty  is  scarcely  noticed  or  acknowledged.    It  in  in 

loTon,  not  in  the  New  Testament,  that  we  read  the  maxim,  'A  maa 
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who  appoints  any  man  to  an  office  when  there  is  in  his  dominioiis  another 
man  better  qualifled  for  it,  sins  apiinst  God  and  against  the  state.'  Thii 
objection  may  serve  to  illu8trate  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  ethics  to 
those  of  the  Koran."  It  certainly  illustrates  a  singular  failure  to  nndB^ 
stand  the  ethicH  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  MilL  The  one 
tea<.-her  undertook  to  improve  upon  the  oth>Dr  by  superadding  a  few  dino- 
tions  respecting  external  conduct  which  should  be  distinctive  of  the  new 
and  improved  Cliristianity  of  the  eighth  century;  as,  abstinence  firom  wine, 
kee[)ing  of  certain  fasts,  the  destruction  of  images,  and  the  readinen  to 
propagate  the  Koran  by  the  sword.  But  the  fruitfulness  and  germinsnt 
power  of  Christian  love,  afti'r  the  example  of  a  personal  Master,  inspired  to 
uiiiversul  sympathy,  to  forgivene.88  of  injuries,  to  humility  and  self-denisl, 
even  to  death;  and  thus  called  into  life  virtues  which  previously  had 
scarcely  Im'oh  recogiiize<l.  The  Christian  system  provides,  in  its  ooni|»e> 
hensive  priui-iple,  fur  every  special  duty  to  the  state  for  which  men  shall 
ever  find  a  reason  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  political  and  social 
science;  yet  wisely  fails  to  set  down  in  black  and  white  special  ruhifor 
appointments  to  office,  and  many  others  which  any  man  of  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  could  not  fail  to  discern  and  infer.  The  one  system 
of  ethics  is  a  tree  completely  developed,  with  scanty  branches  and  folia^, 
planted  in  a  sterile  soil,  but  incapable  of  further  development  and  growth: 
the  other  is  a  living  gtTm,  having  within  itself  the  capacity  for  development 
and  evolution  with  all  the  needs  and  capaintles  of  its  future  environment 
under  the  most  diverse  circumstances  of  change  and  of  progress  in  the 
human  race. 


§  137.  It  is  sometimes  o})jected,  that  the  Christian  ethics  are 
impracticable,  because  a  system  so  uuseldsh  canoot 
•thin*  called     ^  applied  ill  a  society  which  is  avowedly  and  actu- 
imprac-  ^jjy  t-ontrolletl  by  principles  of  self-interest.     It  is 

forgotten,  that  separaUi  and  sjwcial  duties  to  one's 
self,  to  one's  family,  and  country,  are  entirely  consistent,  and 
are  even  required  by  the  disinterested  love  of  man  as  man. 
The  objection  itself  finds  all  its  force  in  a  defective  eonceptioo 
of  the  duties  which  true  benevolence  requires.  We  acknowledge 
that  Christian  aims  and  ideals  are  higher  and  pui-er  than  those 
which  most  men  a(loi)t ;  and  tliat  to  expect  them  to  do  this  at 
once,  and  thoroughly,  would  seem  romantic  if  not  quixotic. 
That  they  are  such  as  very  few  men  exemplify  with  the  eneri^ 
and  consistency  which  they  wairant,  is  no  argument  against  tbe 
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practicability  of  the  system  itself,  but  rather  an  ai^nment  for 
the  need  of  those  nobler  ideals  and  that  more  energetic  force 
which  Christianity  furnishes,  and  its  disciples  respond  to.  In 
no  other  sense  can  it  be  true  that  the  Christian  ethics  are  im- 
practicable. Were  they  adopted  at  once  in  the  full  energy  of 
their  fundamental  principles,  and  applied  in  every  possible  form 
to  the  acts  and  institutions  of  humanity,  the  result  in  a  reno- 
vated manhood  would  demonstrate  that  they  constitute  the  only 
practicable  ethical  system  which  the  world  has  ever  known, 
or  could  dream  of. 

§  138.  If  we  compare  this  system  in  its  theoretic  and  practi- 
cal perfection  with  any  and  every  other  which  has 
been  painfuUy  wrought  out  by  the  ablest  and  most  eontnusted 
earnest   philosophers, — whether  with  those  which  witherery 

'  ^  other  elMct. 

were  matured  in  desperate  earnestness  without  the 
light  and  inspiration  of  Christianity,  or  with  those  which  have 
been  composed  in  Christendom  in  ill-disguised  but  ignorant  con- 
tempt of  its  light  and  wisdom, — we  cannot  but  acknowledge  its 
superior  insight  into  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  unmeasured  su- 
periority of  its  speculative  profoundness,  and  its  practical  adap- 
tations to  the  various  and  changing  wants  and  circumstances  of 
humanity.  We  are  also  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  best  pagan 
ethics  are  more  allied  to  the  Christian  than  some  (not  to  say 
most)  of  the  so-called  Christian  systems  which  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly recognize  the  profoundness  of  the  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  ethics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  in  some  im- 
portant particolars  broader  in  their  principles,  more  elevated  in 
their  spirit,  and  truer  to  the  nature  of  man,  than  several  well- 
known  modem  systems,  which,  with  the  New  Testament  open 
before  their  authors,  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  conscience 
and  duty,  all  the  obligations  to  law  and  order,  all  the  restraints 
upon  murder,  robbery,  and  lust,  to  the  relations  of  mechanism, 
and  the  affinities  of  matter,  or  the  actions  and  re-actions  of 
monads  and  environment. 

§  139.  If  our  estimate  of  the  Christian  ethics  is  just,  no 
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thoo|;htful  man  can  fail  to  ask  himself  the  qaestionf  Wbenoe 
wiieirc  did  c*:uno  tlii:$  sYstom,  in  form  so  simple,  io  pathos  so 
it  orifiBAtf  I  moving,  in  its  |>rinciplc3  so  profound,  in  its  practical 
rules  so  adjustaMc,  in  its  capacities  for  progress  and  adaptatioQ 
so  inexhaustiMc?  Had  it  appeared  by  itself,  and  did  the 
author  make  no  claims  for  himself,  it  would  itself  suggest  and 
enforce  claims  the  most  exalted  for  his  work  and  for  himself. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  its  Expounder  asserts  for  himself  tbe 
supernatural  authority  which  its  internal  characteristics  would 
of  themselvi's  su^j^est,  it  is  not  easy  to  evade  or  resist  the  argu- 
ment, or  to  hold  ourRelves  back  from  the  conclusion  which  its 
striking  and  manifold  excellences  force  upon  ns,  that  both  in 
an  extraordinary  if  not  a  sui:tcmatural  sense  are  from  God. 

§  110.  The  following  additional  questions  naturally  suggest 
tiieniselves  with  respect  to  the  Christian  ethics,  as 

Further  ,         ,  ,  i  .  .  , 

qnektionn         n*l:ito<l  to  the  ethics  taught  and  exemplified  in  the 

ronrerniiiff      ()|,]  Testament:    1.  How  far  are  these  two  systems 

tiie   same,   and   in   what   respects   do   they  differ? 

2.  In  what  sense  is  tlitTe  progress  from  the  one  to  the  other? 

3.  Arc  the  precepts  of  one  or  l>oth  in  any  case  immoral  in  their 
ethical  teachings,  spirit,  or  example?  4.  IJy  what  general 
niles  or  fonnuhv  may  we  l>e  giiidiMl  in  using  the  general  prin- 
ciples or  special  rules  of  ethics  in  their  application  to  other  and 
later  times? 

§  141.  (1)  Is  the  ethical  system  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
(1)  Are  the  Same  with  that  of  tiie  New?  To  this  question  we 
ethim  of  the    answer :  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that,  in  their  fun- 

Old  and  >'ew 

TetttamentH  damental  principles,  the  two  systems  are  the  same, 
the  same  t       q'|j^  j|j^|.  ^^^^^  great  commandment  of  the  Hebrew 

law,  given  also  at  the  very  earliest  period,  is  declared  by  the 
great  Teacher  of  Christendom  to  Ik*  this  :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  (l(xl  witli  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  th}'  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind  ;  **  and  the  second  is  declared  to  Ik*  like  unto  it  in 
authority  and  sacreduess,  viz.,  ''Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
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as  thyself.'*  The  comprehensive  character  of  these  two  precepts 
is  next  affirmed  in  the  words,  ^^On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  The  same  comprehensive 
character  is  re-affirmed  more  explicitly,  and  in  a  reflective  form, 
in  the  words  of  Paul:  "And  if  there  be  any  other  command- 
ment, it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying ;  namely.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  With  this  evidence,  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  so  far  as  the  principle  how  far 
which  underlies  the  two  systems  is  concerned,  ^^•"■t* 
either  in  words  or  in  fact,  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit,  it  is 
precisely  the  same.  Nothing  in  the  entire  history  of  man's 
ethical  development  is  more  surprising  than  the  fact,  that  these 
great  commandments  should  have  i)een  so  distinctly  formulated 
and  so  comprehensively  affirmed  so  early  in  the  ethical  educa- 
tion of  the  race,  and  announced  as  the  foundation-pillars  of  all 
human  obligation.  The  expansion  of  them  into  the  so-called 
Ten  Commandments  is  simply  a  legitimate  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  the  more  prominent  of  Hebrew  institutions,  and  some 
of  the  conspicuous  relations  of  human  life.  The  ethical  import 
and  the  varied  application  of  the  Hebrew  system  were  also  most 
comprehensively  expressed  in  the  words,  "He  hath  shewed 
thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God?" 

§  142.  (2)  In  what  sense,  and  to  what  extent,  id  there  prog- 
ress from  one  of  these  systems  to  the  other?    In   ^2)  !■  what 
the  same  sense  in  which  there  is  progress  in  any  ••■"•ii  there 

progren 

etiiical  system.  The  fact  that  this  progress  was  froMoaeto 
directed  by  constant  divine  agency,  and  often  or  *^«o*^««'' 
always  quickened  by  supernatural  communications  and  super- 
natural power,  in  no  sense  takes  it  out  of  relation  to  the  laws 
of  natural  growth  and  development.  So  far  as  men  recognize 
the  import  of  any  fundamental  principles  more  and  more  clearly 
in  their  application  to  special  cases  of  conduct,  or  even  to 
the  control  and  modification  of  their  feelings ;  so  far,  and  so 
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far  only,  can  thoy  discover  new  and  special  rales  of  themsehes, 
or  accept  them  when  imparted  by  teachers.  The  conditions  of 
such  progrt»ss  have  lx»en  already  explained  at  length.  Teachen 
and  communities  must  be  awakened  to  a  warm  and  sympathii- 
ing  interest  in  ethical  truths  ;  and  they  must  have  experience  ta 
illustrate  the  operation  and  results  of  external  conduct,  and  sof- 
ficient  intellectual  culture  to  render  them  capable  of  being  in- 
structed by  what  they  observe.  The  doctrine  that  the  Hebrew 
l)eople  were  also  dependent  on  special  divine  guidance  and  io- 
struction,  for  their  institutions  and  in  their  history,  explains 
the  original  sui)criority  of  their  moral  code,  and  the  equally 
surprising  fact,  that,  in  their  conceptions  of  the  import  of  this 
code,  tliey  were  continually  making  progress.  Sach  progress, 
it  should  l>e  carefully  observed,  in  its  very  nature  confirms  the 
original  principles,  by  the  abandonment  of  mistaken  and  the 
adoption  of  corrected  applications  of  their  imiK)rt  to  the  feel- 
ings and  conduct.  It  implies,  that  the  earlier  applications  to 
conduct  and  feeling  were  mistaken  and  imperfect,  and  that  the 
later  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  truth.  In  other  words, 
it  implies  development  and  growth.  It  involves  the 
necessar}^   consequence,  that  the   earlier   teachings  wfnktmmmA 

did  not  condemn  the  conduct  which  the  later  teach-  ^  '**•'*•' 

■Ita. 

ings  forbade,  and  that  the  conscience  of  earlier 
times  was  never  offended,  either  by  the  practices  and  teachings 
or  the  sentiments  and  actions  which  all  the  men  of  later  times 
rejected  and  condemned.  Such  progress  we  find  as  we  proceed 
along  the  Ilebrew  and  emerge  into  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Such  progress  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  superiority  ol 
either,  or  with  the  position  that  the  morality  of  the  two  is  the 
same.  Indeed,  any  sound  or  tlioughtful  system  of  ethics  must 
Ixj  capable  of  progress.  If  it  fails  to  undergo  new  phases  of 
adaptation,  and  to  be  expressed  in  more  befitting  language 
and  actions,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  either  be  petrified  into 
a  sUituc,  or  decay  as  a  corpse.  If  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  tangU 
in  comprehensive  and  fundamental  principles,  but  can  be  Wr 
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parted  only  in  positive  and  isolated  precepts.  A  principle  in 
morality,  as  in  every  science  or  art,  is  always  germinal,  grow- 
ing, and  productive,  and  the  only  form  of  truth  that  can  be. 
To  this  general  truth  we  should  expect  that  a  morality  taught  by 
supernatural  authority,  and  enforced  by  an  extraordinary  provi- 
dence, would  form  no  exception.  We  should  simply  expect  it 
to  be  conspicuous  for  the  unity  of  its  fundamental  truths,  the 
variety  and  richness  of  their  applications,  and  the  progressive- 
ness  and  aflSuenoe  of  its  development.     It  ought 

,      ,  .  1  Tfce  Hebrew 

also  to  be  observed,  that  special  arrangements  were  tnum 
made  in  the  Hebrew  system  for  progress  in  ite  eth-  "^ 
ical  sentiment  and  opinion,  by  a  permanent  provision 
for  the  mission  of  special  teachers  or  prophets,  one  of  whose 
functions  was  to  interpret  and  apply  the  general  principles  of 
the  fundamental  political  and  moral  code  to  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances and  the  advancing  culture  and  conscience  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  The  existence  of  special  schools  for  the 
training  and  perpetuation  of  such  teachers  strongly  confirms 
the  position,  not  only  that  the  morality  of  the  Hebrews  was 
capable  of  progress,  but  that  special  arrangements  were  made 
from  the  beginning  for  its  progressive  development.  The  distin- 
guished political  services  which  these  prophets  rendered  are  rec- 
ognized by  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  essay  on  ^'  Representative 
Government/'  although  he  fails  to  notice  their  usefulness  in 
developing  and  applying  the  germinal  principles  of  their  moral 
system. 

§  143.    (3)  We  inquire,  next,  whether  the  special  ethical 
directions  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  ^,j  ire  any  of 
in  the  Old  Testament,  are  immoral  in  their  instruc-  *^«  pweepte 
tions  or  spirit  or  examples.     We  select  as  exam-  TMUnent 
pies  those  which  would  occur  to  any  mind  :  viz.,  the  *■■•"*' 
tolerance  of  personal  slavery,  of  polygamy,  of  personal  and 
blood  revenge,  of  the  treatment  of  captives  in  war,  which  we 
find  in  the  fundamental  and  special  laws  given  to  the  Hebrews ; 
also  the  alleged  spirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge  in  some  of  the 
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Hebrew  psalms,  and  the  reyengeful  and  cmel  oondoct  of  ood- 
spicuous  Hebrew  leatlers  and  worthies. 

To  this  comprehensive  question,  we  give  this  comprehenaire 
reply :   The  Hebrew  laws  w^ere  given  to  an  actml 
cT  these  people,   whom  they  took    as   they   found.     Tbey 

precepu.  io\xii(!i  this  people,  so  to  speak,  a  barbarous  tribe, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  in  a  very  imperfect  oonditioa  of 
actual  knowledge  and  cai)acity,  in  respect  to  the  prindplef 
of  morality ;  with  a  feeble  capacity  of  feeling  in  respect  to 
moral  obligation  ;  and  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  special 
external  duties  in  which  these  principles  should  be  exemplified, 
and  to  which  these  impulses  would  urge  them.  In  respect  to 
the  so-called  fundamental  and  axiomatic  rights, — as  of  the 
child  to  his  life  or  property,  against  his  father ;  or  the  wife  to 
her  conjugal  position,  as  against  her  husband ;  or  the  citizen 
against  the  state,  —  they  were  in  the  same  condition  of  ethical 
infancy  from  which  the  Koinan  jurisprudence  was  slow  and  late 
in  emancipating  its  subjects,  man}'  centuries  later.  The  Hebrew 
code  found  the  Hebrew  people  in  the  actual  iK>s8e8sion  of  ba^ 
barous  customs  and  institutions,  inured  to  constant  warfare, 
with  its  attendant  passions  and  violence,  and  accustomed  to 
domestic  slavery  in  some  one  or  more  of  its  manifold  forms. 
To  this  state  of  morals  and  manners,  to  this  condition  of  ethical 
infancy  in  respect  to  what  seem  to  us  some  of  the  most  obvioos 
ethical  truths  and  precepts,  these  institutions  were  skilfully 
adapted ;  tolerating  practices  which  could  not  be  eradicated 
without  actual  re-creation,  softening  barbarities  which  would 
not  be  suddenly  abandoned,  and  lifting  the  whole  communitj 
by  the  slow  but  certain  processes  of  natural  development  a3 
animated  and  quickened,  as  instructed  and  directed,  by  supe^ 
natural  teachings  and  influence.  We  cannot  here  give  the 
reasons  for  holding  this  general  theory  of  the  Hebrew  economy. 
That  this  may  be  claimed  for  it,  is  clear  from  the  very  highest 
authority,  who  explains  the  legal  tolerance,  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
of  unlimited  and  arbitrary  divorce  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
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as  follows :  ''  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts, 
suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives ;  but  from  the  begiuning 
it  was  not  so"  (Matt.  xix.  8).  How  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
with  the  divine  idea  and  law  of  marriage,  had  been  previously 
explained  (Matt.  xix.  5  sqq.)*  The  same  principle  may  be 
applied  to  explain  the  legal  tolerance  of  slavery,  with  specific 
directions  for  the  regulation  and  the  mitigation  of  its  evils,  as 
also  to  the  softening  of  many  other  barbarisms  in  public  institu- 
tions and  private  manners.  In  respect  to  all  these  formal  and 
informal  codes,  it  may  be  safely  and  truly  said,  that  they  did  not 
offend  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given 
and  among  whom  they  were  allowed ;  and  that  in  them,  as  it 
were  in  their  very  root,  a  living  force  was  provided  which  was 
destined  to  slough  off  their  excrescences,  and  in  due  time  to 
produce  fairer  flowers  and  better  fruits.  In  all  these  special 
provisions,  we  discern  a  higher  standard  of  practical  and  special 
morality  than  that  of  any  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  had 
intercourse,  and  a  constant  tendency,  in  the  genius  of  the 
system,  towards  a  permanent  improvement.^ 

§  144.  In  respect  to  acts  of  seeming  cruelty  and  revenge  which 
were  perpetrated  by  men  in  other  respects  of  de-  Bthi«d  la- 
yout feelings  and  saintly  aspirations,  it  is  enough  to  ^rfntMUim 

of  MtS  of 

say,  that  possibly  they  were  acts  of  necessity  in  the  cmeitj  ud 
administration  of  rude  justice  by  an  arbitrary  ruler,  ^^' 
or  military  officer,  under  the  received  customs  and  exigencies  of 
war.  The  characters  of  men  who  were  distinguished  in  the 
Hebrew  history  for  patriotism  and  devotion  are  never  recognized 
as  examples  for  imitation  in  any  particular  except  their  good- 
ness. The  acts  and  feelings  which  were  inconsistent  with  their 
nobler  traits  are  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  when 
tried  by  the  perfect  standard  ;  it  being  remembered  always,  that 

1  Cf.  J.  B.  MozLET,  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages,  New  York,  1877,  for 
an  admirable  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  of  tlie  morality  of  the  Old- 
Testament  teachings  and  history;  cf.  also  Bishop  Butlsb,  Analogy,  part  ii. 
chap.  ill. 
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their  wordR  and  acts,  tested  by  the  measure  of  their  times,  wen 
by  uo  means  so  criminal  as  if  measured  by  the  jadgments  of 
times  more  enlightened. 

In  respect  to  the  sentiments  of  seeming  croelty  and  revenge 
which  are  found  in  close  connection  with  devout  and  unselfish 
motives,  it  might  Ix)  instructive  to  many  men,  to  read,  in  con- 
nection with    the   so-called   imprecatory  Psalms,  the  ezdted 
denunciations  of  slaveholding  and  of  slaveholders  by  many  con- 
spicuous reformers,  preachers,  and  politicians,  in  the  beginning 
ahd  progress  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  in  this  oountiy,  u 
also  the  equally  extravagant  sermons  and  prayers  of  many  ai 
their  opponents ;  or  to  call  to  mind  the  free  use  of  the  spirit,  if 
not  of  the  language,  of  the  imprecatory  Ftolms  in  Great  Britain, 
during  the  great  Scpoy-rcbellion  in  India;   or   to  recall  the 
severity  of  the  civil  and  military  administration,  then  and  since, 
against  the  enemies  of  the  English  Government,  and  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  of  not  a  few  Christian  officers  in  disposing 
of  the  lives  of  captives  and  criminals,  as  reflected  in  the  light  of 
their  unquestionably  devout  and  humane  spirit.     In  every  one 
of  these  examples,  we  may  admit  that  the  motives  were  pure, 
the  aspirations  unselfish,  and  the  zeal  kindled  from  the  altar  of 
God,  and  yet  hold  that  all  were  corrupted  by  earthly  admix- 
tures in  temper  and  act.     The  revengeful  spirit  of  single  pas- 
sages in  the  Psalms  of  David  no  more  sanctions  similar  feelings 
on  our  part  than  what  we  call  his  acts  of  adultery  and  murder. 
That  so  good  a  man  should  commit  such  crimes,  is  explained 
by  the  feeble  moral  sense  of  his  times  in  respect  to  the  heinous- 
ness  of  similar  offences  in  a  king.     Alas  that  this  feebleness 
should  so  often  have  been  exhibited,  even  in  the  present  Chris- 
tian century ! 
ABd  prartices       It  is  not  always  easy  to  satisfy  one's  moral  fe^ 
terpreted  by    ^^S^  hy  any  theoretical  considerations,  or  the  use  of 
the  hifltorie     the  most  Striking  examples,  however  pertinent  wfit* 
ting  these  may  be.     It  requires  some  historic  sense 
and  capacity  to  interpret  justly  and  intelligently  the  men  of  other 
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times  and  different  cnltnre  from  onr  own,  and  much  more  to 
judge  of  them  charitably.  While,  in  one  point  of  view, 
nothing  is  so  stem  and  sacred  as  the  law  of  duty,  and  the 
principles  which  it  imposes,  there  is,  on  the  other,  nothing 
so  varied,  and  at  times  seemingly  so  inconsistent,  as  the  actions 
and  feelings  which  it  sanctions,  especially  as  exhibited  by  men 
and  races  of  diverse  cultures  and  religions.  Notwithstanding 
these  differences,  and  the  embarrassments  they  occasion,  there 
is  but  one  law  of  duty,  as  there  is  but  one  God ;  and  the  name 
of  each  is  love. 

§  145.  The   last  question   is   no   less   important  than   the 
preceding :  What  formula  may  we  use  in  interpret- 
ing,  and  applying  to  our  own  times,  the  general  fonndiTem. 
principles  and  special  rules  of  the  Scriptures?    The  ^it'IotIV 
general  principles  of  morality  are  valid  for  all  time,  wriptarsi 
Hence    every  comprehensive    requirement   of    the 
moral  law  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  shines  by  its  own 
light  as  truly  as  it  is  enforced  by  divine  authority.     So  soon  as 
this  law  is  stated  and  comprehended,  it  is  assented  to  by  the 
intellect,  and  responded  to  by  the  feelings,  of  all  men,  in  every 
generation,  in  every  condition  of  culture,  and  every  grade  of 
civilization. 

§  146.  But  the  Scriptures  also  abound  with  special  messages 
and  rules  of  duty  given  at  different  periods  of  the  -.  ^. 
world's  history,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum-  iMpeeUag 
stances.     How,  then,  shall  we  know  that  these  mes-  *!**  'wu«»- 

tlOB  6T6B 

sages  have  any  meaning  or  authority  for  ourselves  ?  ®f  positiTe 
By  what  criteria  do  we  judge  that  a  message  of  a  "*** 

Hebrew  prophet  to  an  Oriental  nation,  or  another  generation  of 
men,  is  also  a  message  of  God  to  us  concerning  our  duty ;  or 
that  the  particular  precepts  of  Christ  to  his  origiual  disciples, 
or  of  an  apostle  to  Christian  believers  in  the  infancy  of  their 
life,  have  any  significancy  for  our  conduct  and  circumstances  ? 
To  these  questions  the  answer  is  simple  and  brief. 

The  special  directions  given  under  particular  circumstances, 
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wherever  there  is  eridence  that  they  were  designed  to  be  pv- 
monent  and  universal  rules,  are  equally  binding  upon  all  the 
men  to  whose  circumstances  they  apply.  But  a  direction  miy 
be  given  for  a  special  occasion  and  special  circumstances  wludi 
correspond  exactly  to  persons  and  circumstances  at  the  present 
time ;  and  yet,  unless  it  is  dear  that  this  direction  was  g^ren 
for  all  times  and  occasions,  it  need  not  follow  that  it  is  i 
rule  of  duty  for  ourselves.  For  example,  the  directions  of  the 
apostles  in  respect  to  the  speaking  of  wpmen  in  churches  wcr 
explicit  and  dedsive ;  but,  before  they  are  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  must  be  assured  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
permanent,  as  really  as  that  the  occasions  are  similar.  The 
criterion  b  double :  the  rule  must  befit  present  drcnmstanoes  at 
truly  as  those  under  which  it  was  originally  given,  and  it  most 
be  shown  to  be  a  permanent  rule.  It  is  only  when  both  theec 
oonditioDS  concur,  that  any  rule,  however  specific,  is  binding  of 
the  conscience  as  of  scriptural  authority. 


PART  n. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  DUTY,  OR  ETHICS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTOEY:   CLASSIFICATION  OF  DUTIES. 

§  147.  Bt  a  psycholc^cal  ezainination  of  man's  moral  natore, 
we  have  sought  to  aseertain  those  endowments  and  _  _, 
relations  which  are  essential  to  his  moral  activity.  qviriM,  ud 
Our  subsequent  inquiries  in  moral  science  have  given  *****  '••■iti- 
us  the  theory  of  duty  as  the  result  of  the  analysis  and  deter- 
mination of  those  fundamental  conceptions  and  principles  which 
our  psychological  inquiries  evolved.  We  proceed  now  to  ethics, 
or  the  determination  and  classification  of  the  special  rules  of 
duty,  so  far  as  they  follow  from  our  previous  inquiries. 

A  correct  theory  of  duty  must  of  itself  involve  a  few  defi- 
nite rules  of  willing  and  action.  We  have  seen  (§  54)  that  we 
cannot  examine  the  endowments  which  constitute  man's  moral 
nature,  without  discovering  what  is  the  end  or  purpose  for  which 
these  endowments  exist,  and,  consequently,  in  what  way  these 
activities  ought  to  be  employed,  as  expressed  in  some  compre- 
hensive yet  definite  rules  of  voluntary  action.  Indeed,  any  and 
every  theory  concerning  the  moral  nature  or  moral  powers  of  man 
must  necessarily  provide  for  certain  general  principles  or  rules, 
as  to  how  this  moral  nature  must  be  used.  These  rules,  more- 
over, must  extend  not  only  to  the  volitions  and  dfspositions,  the 
purposes  and  intentions,  but  also  to  definite  actions  of  body 
and  mind. 

The  rules  which  we  have  thus  far  obtained  must,  of  necessity, 

be  very  general,  and  can  serve  little  direct  and  practical  use  in 

guiding  or  helping  us  to  the  regulation  of  our  actions,  and  the 

303 
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conduct  of  our  life.  But  wc  cannot  stop  with  these ;  we  cu- 
not  \Hi  contont  with  the  n*coguition  of  the  general  obligatkn 
voluntarily  to  choose  what  involves  our  highest  good,  or  to 
recognize  the  truth  that  this  good  must  necessarily  involve  lore 
to  others  and  allegiance  to  God.     The  conclusion,  that  in  older 

to  attain  man's  highest  good  in  thought,  feeling, 
other  iBTeiH  and  act,  we  must  love  our  fellow-men  as  we  lore 
fa  oBft.  ourselves,  simply  raises,  without  answering,  audi 
sulx)rdinate  questions  as  these :  ^^  What  thought,  feeling,  word, 
or  act  will  accomplish  this  end,  to-day,  to-morrow,  here  and 
there ?  "  or,  ^^  Who  is  my  neighbor?  "  at  the  present  moment,  u 
I  encounter  this  man  and  that  in  the  experiences  and  struggies 
of  living.  The  occasion  and  the  necessity  still  remain  for  os  to 
define  and  justify  particular  and  precise  rules  of  duty  for  the 
manifold  conditions  and  relations  of  our  human  existence. 
§  148.  The   statement  and   enforcement  of  these   rules  of 

special  activity  constitute  what  we  have  chosen  to 

Sthlcfl 

renpect  the      ^^^^  cthics  (§4).     Thcsc  rulcs,  in  the  last  analysis, 
▼oinntaiT        jn  ^n  eascs  rcfpiire  right  activities  or  states  of  the 

pnrpotoi. 

will,  as  the  final  and  supreme  directive  and  motor 
of  all  the  other  activities  of  the  man.  But  they  chiefly  concern 
its  subordinate  and  particular  activities.  What  its  supreme  and 
comprehensive  volitions  ought  to  be,  is  supposed  to  be  easily 
understood,  and  to  require  little  definition  or  enforcement. 

These  8i)eeified  volitions  or  intentions  are  prominently  the 
subject-matter  of  ethical  direction  as  they  are  manifested  in  feel- 
ing and  action.  The  intention,  or  purpose,  has  been  explained 
to  be  the  result  of  volition  ;  i.e.,  it  is  a  desire  or  impulse  made 
supreme  by  the  will  (§§  32,  33).  But  every  intention  thus 
made  supreme  will  act  itself  out  in  word  or  deed,  unless  its 
manifestations  are  directed  or  hindered  by  some  extraneous 
force.  For  this  reason,  the  duty  to  intend  or  purpose  carries 
with  it  the  additional  obligation  to  act  in  a  particular  way. 
Hence,  in  the  court  of  duty,  to  intend  supremely,  —  i.e.,  volun- 
tarily to  desire,  —  is  in  effect  and  responsibility  to  act^  even  if 
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the  external  action  is  prevented  by  some  superior  physical 
constraint  or  controlling  physical  disability.  Consequently  the 
rules  of  ethics  respect  and  include  the  purposes,  the  feelings, 
and  the  actions,  one  and  all,  so  far  as  these  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will.  It  is,  then,  to  the  right  use  of  the  will,  that 
every  ethical  precept  is  immediately  directed,  as  it  controls  the 
appropriate  activities  of  thought,  feeling,  and  manifestation  in 
word,  gesture,  or  deed.  Now  a  purpose  is  commanded,  now  a 
feeling,  now  an  act,  now  all  three,  according  to  circumstances ; 
it  being  understood  that  the  intention  of  duty  is  always  present 
as  the  animating  soul. 

The  truth  has  already  been  explained,  that,  while  the  compre- 
hensive law  of  duty  is  the  same,  many  of  its  special  g^^^  ^^^ 
rales  must  change  with  changing  occasions  and  va-  of  dity 
rying  circumstances.     The  term  ''circumstances,"  cireuM.'' 
as  here  used,  admits  of  a  wide  variety  of  meanings.  •*•■«••. 
Circumstances  may  be  apparently  as  fixed  and  as  universal  as 
the  relationships  of  the  family,  or  the  so-called  inalienable 
rights  of  man,  in  which  cases  the  most  rigorous  rules  of  duty 
may  be  ascertained  and  imposed ;  or  they  may  be  as  unstable 
as  the  casual  opportunity  to  help  a  stranger  at  a  street-crossing, 
or  to  cheer  a  forlorn  fellow-traveller  with  a  kind  word  or  look, 
for  which  no  rules  whatever  can  be  prescribed.    For  such  tran- 
sient cases,  only  the  most  indefinite  advice  or  counsel  can  be 
famished. 

Some  of  these  rules  find  their  starting-point  or  nucleus  in  cer- 
tain original  impulses  or  instinctive  tendencies  or  those  psycho- 
physiological arrangements  which  determine  the  human  race  to 
certain  attitudes  or  gestures  as  expressive  of  certain  feelings 
and  thoughts.  The  recognition  of  such  impulses  as  universal 
leads,  necessarily,  to  the  imposition  of  them  in  the  form  of  hiw 
or  duty,  under  the  operation  of  human  society,  and  determines 
the  outlines  of  a  universal  code  of  etiquette  or  ''good  form,*'  so 
far  as  any  such  code  exists.  Many  rules  of  external  conduct 
also  have  an  accidental  and  arbitrary  origin. 
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AInny  rules  of  spoeoh  and  behavior  are  also  largely  obtained 
by  oxiR>nouoc  and  induction,  and  are,  consequently,  ranked  u 
probable  knowl(Ml<re,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  axiomatic. 
It  will  not  be  (questioned,  that  so  far  as  such  rules  depend  on 
the  effects  or  tendencies  of  action,  whether  in  the  physical  or 
psychical  world,  they  must  be  obtained  by  induction,  and 
founded  on  experience.  Even  if  instinct  or  intuition  or  rer- 
elation  furnish  many  of  the  fundamental  and  oomprehensin 
principles  as  well  as  motives  of  duty,  induction  must,  to  % 
large  extent,  apply  these  principles  to  special  cases,  and  also 
frame  special  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  conduct  under  tk 
light  of  these  principles. 

It  is  notorious  that  every  theory  of  morals  finds  some  place 

for  induction  in  its  codes  of  ethics.    Theories  differ, 

required         indeed,  in  that  the  advocates  of  one  assert  a  wider 

In  everj  splicrc  than  those  of  another  for  intuition,  and  a 

ethical  code.  ' 

narrower  sphere  for  induction.     Those  writers  who 
assort  the  largest  place  for  intuition,  in  determining  special 
rules  concerning  our  duties  to  God,  to  our  parents,  our  bene- 
factors, or  our  friends,  will  still  concede,  that,  in  the  changing 
circumstances  of  life,  these  rules  must  change  with  experience, 
and  many  of  them  can  Ixj  improved  with  the  progress  of  science 
(§  02).     If  any  insist  that  the  special  rules  of  duty  are  incapa- 
ble of  change  for  the  better,  they  would  still  concede,  that,  for 
the  wise  application  of  these  rules,  man  must  be  instructed  by 
experience,  which  is  another  name  for  induction.     The  most 
confident  champions  of  intuitive  axioms  will  confess  that  resort 
must  constantly  be  had  to  prol)able  evidence  to  determine  the 
cases  to  which  these  axioms  apply.     There  are  few  who  wonki 
contend  that  the  moral  reason,  with  its  categorical  imi)erative, 
or  the  moral  sense,  with  its  (^motional  impulses,  could  possiWj 
be  adequate  to  all  the  questions  or  cases  of  conscience,  or  the 
many  vexing  puzzles  of  casuistry,  however  wide  may  be  their 
range,  or  ix)sitive  their  decisions. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  what  we  call  indactioD 
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includes  that  subtile  sagacity  or  tact  by  which  the  adapta- 
tions of  nature  are  discerned,  and  the  mdications  of  indaftion 
nature  are  interpreted;  as  truly  as  those  generali-  i««i"*e«t«*« 
zations  from  observation  and  experience,  which  can  be  justified 
by  decisive  instances,  or  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
statutes  of  law-makers,  the  decisions  of  jurists,  the  reasonings  of 
publicists,  and  the  systems  of  moralists.  The  necessity  which 
constantly  summons  us  to  exercise  this  sagacity  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  conscience  affords  a  constant  opportunity  for  im- 
provement in  moral  tact  and  sensibility,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  conditions  of  man's  moral  education  and 
discipline.  In  these  inductions,  however,  we  are  not  limited  to 
generalizations  from  the  known  tendencies  of  human  actions ; 
nor  to  their  effects,  as  these  have  been  exemplified  in  human 
experience,  or  recorded  in  human  history.  The  inner  forces  and 
tendencies  of  man's  nature,  whether  they  are  instincts,  desires, 
or  affections,  furnish  often  strong  probabilities  and  even  decisive 
evidence  of  the  kinds  of  action  which  nature  in  general  prescribes, 
and  warrant  us  in  making  confident  inductions  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  authority  of  moral  rules.  It  is  of  little  consequence, 
whether,  in  such  cases,  we  interpret  the  rule  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  or  a  law  of  human  nature,  so  long  as  it  rests  on  a  perceived 
fitness  which  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  and  which  we  accept 
as  a  safe  guide  and  binding  rule  for  conduct  and  character. 

§  149.  In  other  words,  the  materials  for  these  inductions  are 
twofold,  —  objective  and  subjective.  The  objective 
are  those  broad  and  obvious  capacities  and  relation-  objectiTe  ud 
ships  which  constitute  human  nature,  individual  and  "**i***'^*- 
social,  and  indicate  the  ends  for  which  man  exists.  The  sub- 
jective  are  the  strong  impulses  or  feelings  which  impel  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  ends. 

This  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  grounds  for  the  determination 
and  enforcement  of  parental  duties.    These  are  two- 

Example. 

fold:  (1)  those  manifest  and  manifold  advantages 

which  must  result  from  intrusting  to  parents  the  care  and  pro- 
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oar  duties  by  the  prominent  relationships  which  are  conspicuous 
in  man's  individual  and  social  nature,  and  the  feelings  by  which 
they  are  attended  and  enforced.  The  lirst  correspond  to  the 
second,  and  the  two  usually  strengthen  one  another  as  indications 
and  evidences  of  duty.  As  a  consequence,  the  induction  of  rules 
becomes  easier  and  more  satisfactory,  being  founded  on  double 
evidence,  as  has  already  been  exempliOed  in  tlie  case  supix)scd 
of  the  moral  obligation  which  enforces  parental  duties. 

§  151.  But  whether  it  be  relations  without  that  determine  our 
duties,  or  impulses  from  within,  one  or  both,  these 
duties  are  usually  defined  by  tJie  objects  with  which  ^ny  defined 
human   beings  are  connected,  and  on  which  their  *y  ^^•*'" 

objects* 

affections  and  actions  terminate.  We  define  the 
duties  of  men  by  the  objects  with  which  they  hold  distinguish- 
able relations,  and  to  which  they  are  usually  connected  by 
special  affections.  These  criteria  are  at  once  objective  and 
subjective.  Of  objects  other  than  one's  self,  there  are  four 
classes,  —  Ood,  nature^  animals,  and  men. 

It  is  also  true,  that  in  a  special  sense  also  each  man  holds 
special  relations  of  duty  to  himself.  This  might  give  us,  as  the 
ground  of  a  'ttoofold  division,  the  relations  of  man  to  himself 
and  to  other  beings,  whether  sentient  or  insentient.  By  this 
grouping,  God,  human  beings,  animals,  and  the  physical  uni- 
verse would  fall  into  the  second  class,  involving  four  subdi- 
visions. The  most  common  division  of  duties  is  threefold, — 
duties  to  ourselves,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  God ;  duties  to 
animals  and  to  nature  being  ti*eated  as  subordinate  to  one  or 
other  of  these  three. 

To  this  threefold  division,  two  objections  might  be,  and,  in- 
deed, often  have  been,  urged,  —  first,  that  many  of  the  duties 
which  man  owes  to  himself  must  be  determined  by  his  constitu- 
tion as  a  human  being.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  constitution 
can  neither  be  known  nor  defined  except  by  man's  relations  to 
nature,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  God.  It  would  follow,  it  is 
urged,  that  man's  duties  to  himself  must  very  largely  grow  out 
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of  his  relations  to  other  belDgs,  and  must  conseqnently  indnb 
his  diitii*s  to  theiu.    The  second  objection  is  in  principle,  thoogk 
not  in  phrase,  the  same;  viz.,  that  eveiy  duty  which  we  OiC 
directly  to  others  we  indirectly  owe  to  ourselves,  inasmachuif 
fiiltllled  it  would  promotes  and  if  violated  it  would  hinder,  oar 
|H>rsoiial  moral  culture  and  perfection.    In  familiar  language,  ve 
are  said  to  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  discharge  every  duty  wloA 
wo  owe  to  others.     Similarly,  every  duty  which  would  seem  to 
affect  ourselves  directly  and  exclusively  does  remotely  but  actu- 
ally fit  UA  to  dischup^e  more  satisfactorily  our  duties  to  God  and 
our  nei^hl)or,  and  therefore  becomes  in  a  sense  a  duty  to  God 
and  our  iu'ighl>or.     Every  duty  to  either,  as  it  is  dischai|red  or 
neirh'cted,  also  U'comes  a  means  of  moral  culture  to  ourselves, 
and  hence  is  enforciHl  by, a  8i)ecial  obligation.     Then,  again, 
every  duty,  to  wliomsoi'ver  it  is  owihI,  is  enforced  by  ourselvtt 
u|K)ii  oiirsolvos,  antl  iK^'tmies  in  a  certain  secondary  though  im- 
|H)rtant  scnso  a  duty  owi'd  to  ourselves,  so  far  as  it  is  im^x>3ed 
bv   the   authoritv   of    tlie   individual   conscience   as   final  and 
supniiH*.      It  is  also  enforced,  or  rather  re-enforcetl,  by  the 
authority  of  GoiK  and  eousiHiuently  liecomes  a  duty  to  God  as 
Wi'll  iLs  to  ourselves.     In  some  ciises  it  is  re-enforced  bv  the 

m 

authority  of  those  of  our  fellow-men  to  whom  we  happen  to 
stand  in  speeial  relations  ;  and  thus  a  single  act  becomes  a  dutr 
to  oui-selves,  to  (iinl,  and  to  our  fellow-men.  These  di*- 
tiuitions  may  sei'ni  over-niw,  and  |X'rhaps  merely  verbal:  jet 
they  deservi*  attiutiun  in  onler  to  clear  the  subject  from  every 
|K)ssiMe  niisei  Hist  met  ion,  and  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
i'on fusion  of  thought  and  of  si)eeeh. 

AVe  sum  up  the  wlK>le  matter  in  the  following  statements: 
Kverv  duty  is  in  an  imjKjrtant  sense  oweil,  —  to  whomsoever,  or 
on  whomsoever  it  din*etly  terminates,  —  and  in  some  cases  is  a 
duty  to  more  or  fewer  of  our  fellow-men.  It  is  also  always  a  duty 
toliod.  lUit  inasniueh  and  in  so  far  :us  our  actions,  including  i 
>ur  purposi's  and  feelinixs,  immediately  affect  certain  jK»rs»ft-*  I 
r  things,  we  ilivide  and  classify  our  duties,  as  their  direct 
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objects  are  respectively,  (I.)  ourselves,  (II.)  our  fellow-men, 
(III.)  animals,   (IV.)  nature,  and  (V.)  God. 

S  152.  We  begin  with  our  duties  to  ourselves ;  because,  for  the 
season  already  given,  this  class  of  duties  includes  __. 

Why  W6  D6S^IB 

the  immediate  and  direct  relations  of  our  actions  to  with  datiM 
ourselves  alone,  and  their  indirect  results  in  our  **  o"^i^«^ 
moral  culture  and  habits. 

A  correct  judgment  of  our  duties  to  ourselves  will  also  enable 
QB  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-men  in  their  various  forms,  and  their  relative  proportion 
and  importance.  The  law  which  requires  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves  supposes  or  implies  that  we  have  already 
determined  the  kind  and  degree  of  love  which  we  may  render  to 
ourselves ;  not,  indeed,  the  love  which  we  render  in  fact,  which 
would  sanction  our  selfish  achievements  as  a  standaixl  of  duty, 
bat  the  love  which  we  ought  to  render,  that  is,  an  unselfish  or 
moral  love.  The  Golden  Rule,  **  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
ahoold  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  also  supposes  that 
oar  demands  upon  others  for  ourselves  should  be  limited  by 
some  fixed  standard  concerning  what  we  ought  to  wish  or 
expect  others  to  do  for  us,  and  implies  some  limitation  to  our 
expectations  and  wishes  for  and  our  interest  in  ourselves. 

Our  duties  to  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men  also  furnish  the 
principal,  the  most  important,  and  often  the  only  satisfactory 
criteria  by  which  to  determine  and  enforce  our  duties  to  the 
animated  and  the  unanimated  creation;  inasmuch  as  these 
duties  are  chiefly  determined  by  man's  place  in  the  finite  uni- 
verse, and  the  ends  for  which  nature  and  animals  seem  to  exist. 

The  consideration  of  these  classes  of  duties  will  prepare  us  to 
understand  the  grounds  of  our  special  duties  to  God 
as  the  enforcer  of  all  duty ;  inasmuch  as  he  enforces  ^lu^t  mmm, 
every  duty  by  the  rational  sanction  which  he  gives  •**  **■**•"  ^^ 
to  each,  and  by  the  |>ersonal  authority  with  which  he 
makes  every  duty  to  others  to  be  a  supreme  and  personal  ser- 
vice to  himself. 
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I. 

CHAPTER  n. 

DUTIES  TO  OURSELVES.— GENKBAIi  PRINCIPLES. 

$  153.  These  daties  have  already  been  defined  as  those  obligi- 
FindameMtmi  tory  acts  which  promineDtly  or  exclusively  affecl 
prindpie.  man's  individual  well-being.  They  are  derived  from 
the  principle  that  man  is  morally  bound  to  choose,  to  feel,  and 
to  act,  iu  such  a  way  as  to  effect  and  attain  the  highest  good 
possible  for  himself.  In  many  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  his  vdi- 
tious,  feelings,  and  actions  seem  to  terminate  in  himself  only, 
even  wlicn  they  include  the  well-l)eing  of  others.  But,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  extend  beyond  himself,  so  far  as  they  affect 
himself  they  Income  duties  to  himself. 

Subjectively  viowe<l,  they  are  limited  to  his  actual  or  possi- 
ble moral  activities;  i.e.,  to  tlie  acts  and  efifects  of  choice. 
Thoughts,  emotions,  affections,  and  bodily  acts  are  not  duties 
at  all,  except  as  they  are  related  directly  or  remotely  to  the 
will ;  while  words  and  acts,  when  voluntary,  may  be  as  impo^ 
tant  duties  to  ourselves  as  are  the  inner  feelings  and  purposes. 

Objectively  considered,  those  activities  are  binding  which 
involve  or  promote  man's  highest  good  in  character  and  condi- 
tion, for  the  present  and  the  future,  directly  or  indirectly. 

It  should  be  rcmomlHTCHl, — and  for  this  reason  the  tboaght 
is  reiwated, — that  man  can  never  directly  choose  his  highest 
good.  This  would  imply  that  he  chooses  a  choice,  or  a  voluntary 
emotion  (§  28).       Both   are  im^wssible.     He  chooses  certain 
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ijects,  and  in  so  doing  he  is  bound  to  secure  his  highest  good 
the  form  of  those  desires  and  purposes  which  these  acts  of 
loice  involve.  The  relation  of  the  act  of  choosing,  to  the 
ghest  good  of  the  individual,  gives  to  it  its  moral  character. 
>me  of  these  choices  and  their  results  seem  to  terminate  ex- 
usively  in  himself,  for  good  or  evil ;  and  hence  such  activities 
voluntary  preference  or  desire,  of  word  or  act,  are  duties  to 
mself .  These  duties  may  respect  his  character  or  condition, 
icording  as  tliey  affect  his  feelings  or  states  morally,  making 
m  a  better  man  or  the  opposite ;  or,  as  «they  bring  him  some 
rm  of  natural  good,  either  psychical  or  material. 

The  duties  which  man  owes  to  himself  are  sometimes  conceived  as  im- 
led  in  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  {thou 
^eJtt)  thyself."    If  this  interpretation  is  allowed,  it  deserves    .  _ "  *7* 
be  noticed  that  the  love  of  self  here  required  or  impliedly 
Qctioned  cannot  be  the  simple  (or  constitutional)  desire  of  happiness, 
isire  by  itself,  least  of  all  the  desire  of  an  abstraction  which  can  have  no 
istence  or  impelling  force  separately  from  some  one  of  the  concrete 
rms  in  which  it  is  exemplified,  can  have  no  moral  quality  whatever, 
ily  a  8i>ecial  voluntary  desire  can  be  right  or  wrong ;  i.e.,  a  desire  de- 
led  by  some  object,  and,  moreover,  such  a  desire  when  vivified  by  the 
11  (cf.  §       ).    Happiness  as  such,  moreover,  cannot  be  the  object  of 
;her  desire  or  volition.    Happiness  in  a  generalized  characteristic  of  many 
the  emotions,  so  far  as  they  include  the  element  of  desire,  which  always 
iches  after  good. 

§  154.  The  objective  self  which  the  precept  requires  us  to 
ve  is  pre-eminently  and  conspicuously  tJie  moral 
[/*.     It  is  not  the  sentient,  nor  the  affectional,  nor  ^ir  u  alto 
e  intellectual  self,  only,  or  apart,  which  we  are  **«""orai 
rmitted  to  love,  but  the  voluntary  and  personal 
If;    not  the  separate   and  selfish,  but  the  social   and  self- 
crifieing  self :  in  one  word,  it  is  the  human  self,  and  this,  not 
it  is,  but  in  its  ideal,  i.e.,  as  it  morally  ought  to  be.     This 
If,  in  addition  to  its  capacities  and  interests  as  an  individual, 
ids  manifold  relations  to  its  fellow-men  and  to  Gofl,  to  the 
ture  and  unseen,  as  truly  as  to  the  present  and  sensible  life, 
snee  the  actual,  much  less  the  ideal,  good  of  man  as  a  single 
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be  provided  for  so  explicitly  by  rules  as  might  be  desired.   Even  the  indac- 

,:tioiMi  and  mles  which  one  person  might  possibly  derive  from  his  own 

'«Ki>erience  could  not  be  applied  by  another,  even  to  himself.    The  moral 

daims  of  certain  persons  upon  others— as  their  iwurents,  children,  and 

lefghbors  —  are  often  open  to  the  inspection  of  many,  and  can  be  enforced 

Jgf  the  common  interests  or  the  common  sentiments  of  many  olwervers. 

Bat  the  circnmstances  or  feelings  which  are  peculiar  to  an  individual,  and 

which  are  the  grounds  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself,  are  often 

i^  nch  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  justly  appreciated  except  by  the  individual 

■  alone.    No  observer  can  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another  man,  and 

■'  know  what  are  his  inmost  needs.    For  these  reasons,  duties  to  ourselves 

'.   are  incapable  of  being  as  exactly  defined  and  as  satisfactorily  formulated 

as  duties  to  others.    The  utmost  that  we  can  do  is  to  state  and  enforce 

eertain  general  principles  which  may  serve  for  our  guidance  in  the  direct 

tion  of  conduct  and  the  formation  of  character,  and  leave  their  application 

to  our  individual  experiences  as  they  arise. 

§  155.  We  assume,  as  we  may,  that  our  duties  to  ourselves 
are  comprehended  and  enforced  by  the  general  obligation  to 
effect  our  highest  good. 

This  highest  good  is  broadly  distinguished  as  good  of  cJiarao 
ter,  and  good  of  condition ;  the  one  describing  what 
a  man  is  in  his  peisonal,  pre-eminenUy  his  moral  ^:::^„ 
self,  —  that  is,  in  his  purposes  and  affections  :  and  •■*  ^^^^  ^ 
the  other,  every  thing  besides,  which  he  desires  or 
possesses,  whether  it  be  knowledge  and  artistic  skill,  or  wealth 
and  power.    Both  these  forms  of  good  were  distinguished  by  the 
ancient  moralists  in  a  general  way,  and  both  were  recognized  as 
essential  elements  of  the  summum  bonum.     The  modems  ordi- 
narily do  not  distinguish  precisely  between  what  a  man  is,  and 
what  he  has,  except  in  a  moral  sense ;  for  the  reason,  that  much 
that  is  attained  by  culture  and  discipline,  in  intellect  and  skill 
and  grace,  pertains  to  what  he  is,  when  contrasted  with  what  he 
has  in  wealth  or  power  or  honor.     We  usually  limit  the  good 
of  character  to  moral  excellence,  and  set  this  in  contrast  to 
every  thing  besides  that  is  desirable. 

We  also  distinguish  good  of  every  kind  as  im-  scter  always 
mediate  and  remote,  and  find  in  this  a  factor  or  ■■'""'•• 
relation  which  ought  to  be  considered.      The  divisions  thus 
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eoDstitoted  bj  no  means  eoincide  with  thone  of  cwilWoi 
chmruter,  mnd  jet  both  danes  of  tiieae  rrtaHow 
many  of  oar  duties  to  oanelTes.  Immediate  ^ood  of 
maj  not  alwajs  be  compatible  with  that  which  is  remote,  ml 
it  becomes  our  doty  to  sacrifice  tlw  one  to  the  other.  Good  d 
diaracter,  hoveTer«  is  alwajs  soprame.  It  maj  nerer  be  sMfr 
iloed,  either  to  piesent  or  fntme  good  of  oondition.  Moid 
good  shook!  alwajs  be  the  oontioUing  aim  and  lew*  II  mf 
be  doubted,  indeed,  whether.  In  the  strictest  nenae,  any'pnmit 
moral  activitj  has  no  idations  to  tlw  f otDie*  and  can  tlMRfon 
be  said  to  be  onlj  of  present  dbligatkm.  It  is  certain,  homiWi 
that,  in  the  moral  intentions,  there  can  be  no  conflict  betnm 
the  motives  of  the  present  and  the  motires  in  praqiect.  Yievri 
in  their  rektions  to  the  future,  the  feeblest  wish,  the  fuaM 
aspiratioo,  and  the  most  casual  reserve,  may  give  eaagj  to  the 
character  in  warp  and  woof,  and  strengthen  it  to  meet  sosa 
future  test  or  strain. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  no  ethical  ccMiaeqnences  wiD 
follow  from  a  present  moral  activity,  and  that  no  relatioos  to 
habit  or  moral  growth  are  in  question.    Let  a  man  be  alone,  aal 
isolated  from  human  society ;  let  him  find  himaeif  upon  a  des- 
ert island,  or  be  immured  in  a  solitaiy  cell,  and  by  the  suj^xw- 
tion  left  to  control  his  thoughts  and  feelings  without  respect  to 
any  future  consequences,  even  to  his  own  moral  self.    Whiek 
of  bis  impulses,  in  such  a  case,  should  he  sanction  and  sDof 
by  bis  will?    Obviously,  those  which  are  naturally  the  hi^Mit 
and  best.     These  only  arc  sanctioned  by  reason,  or  enforced  Iff 
conscience,  or  commanded  by  God,  as  his  present  daties  to  his* 
self.     We  say,  in  general,  the  psychical  activities  ahoold  tib 
precedence  of  the  siaisual ;  and,  of  the  spiritual,  the  benevoM 
should  prevail  alcove  the  egoistic,  by  tlieir  own  nataral  supen* 
ority,  provided  no  other  claims  intervene.     This  narrow  ena- 
pie  of  a  limited  sphere  or  opportunity  of  duties  to  one's  seV 
supposes  an  original  natural  difference  or  gradation  in  the  lulBt 
ral  quality  of  the  springs  of  action.    That  such,  a  differeoeB 
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exists,  we  have  already  assumed  (§  17).  Were  there  no  such 
difference,  the  more  intense  or  energetic  impulses  would  take 
precedence,  and  carry  the  day  above  the  feebler  or  less  active, 
by  mere  natural  energy.  That  these  differences  of  quality  do 
not  exclude  a  regard  to  remote  effects  and  conscquenct»s,  will 
be  seen  in  its  place.  In  this  gradation  of  natural  differences 
of  value  or  worth,  we  find  a  rule  of  i)recedeuce  for  all  those 
acts  which  relate  only  to  ourselves,  in  the  maxim,  Tfie  lower 
impulses  may  be  indulged  and  alloticed^  so  long  a^  tJiey  do  not 
exclude  or  interfere  tcUh  tike  higJier^  eUlier  for  the  present  or 
the  future. 

%  156.  This  example  of  duties  to  ouselves  emphasizes  the 
moral  importance  of  a  multitude  of  voluntary  im-  j^  ^  j^ 
pulses,  affections,  purposes,  and  resolves,  which  are  imm  of  staf 
never  expressed,  or  made  effective  by  word  or  act.  '  *  *"*  ***' 
Their  indirect  effect  upon  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
their  future  influence,  is  indee<l  not  unim|X)rtant ;  and  herein  we 
always  find  a  reason  for  their  supremacy.  But  apart  from  tliis, 
these  voluntary  impulses  themselves,  whether  called  the  heart, 
the  disposition,  or  the  will,  designate  a  constantly  active  and 
permanent  state,  varying  in  energy,  yet  ever  the  same.  They 
constitute  the  good  will  of  which  Kant  says,  with  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  force,  ''There  is  nothing  which  we  can  think  of, 
anywhere  in  this  world,  nor,  indeed,  anywhere  outside  the  same, 
which  deserves  to  be  esteemetl  as  good  without  qualific^ition, 
excepting  only  a  good  will."  *  Hence  the  direction,  "  Keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  "A 
good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringoth  forth 
good  things."  To  possess  and  strengthen  this  good  will,  is  the 
one  constant  duty  of  man  in  respect  to  character.  To  manifest 
and  energize,  by  constant  activity,  a  good  will  or  a  good  heart, 

1  Es  ist  iilx^rall  nicVits  in  der  "Welt,  ja  ub<?rlmnpt  anch  ausarr  dorsoU)on, 
zu  denken  moglich,  was  ohue  Einschr&nkunfi:  fiir  gut  konnto  K<^ha1ten 
werden,  alB  allein  ein  guter  \fi\\Q,  ^  Qrundkguny  zur  Metaphyeik  der 
SitUn, 
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is  the  comprchonsive  duty  which  man  owes  to  his  present  self, 
as  contrasteil  with,  and  yet  including,  the  duties  which  he  owa 
to  his  future  self.  It  is  the  glor}'  of  the  Christian  morality,  that 
it  enforces  this  duty  as  supreme,  and  by  reqairements  so  strict 
and  uncompromising ;  and  that  it  recognizes,  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  inner  man,  the  centre  and  seat  of  all  moral  respon- 
sibility.  But,  while  it  thus  makes  the  moral  perfection  and 
culture  of  the  hidividual  the  supreme  object  of  his  active  ener- 
gies, it  sets  aside  and  discourages  selfishness  in  any  f6rm  by 
enjoining  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  as  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  attaining  the  highest  perfection;  its  cardinal  and 
most  comprehensive  principle  being  expressed  in  the  words, 
*^  He  that  dndeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  it  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it." 

The  best  of  the  ancient  schools,  especially  the  Stoics,  made  the  doty  of 
perfecting  one*8  solf  to  Ik3  supreme  and  controlling^;  and  in 
e^\\\^  tliis  rcsix^t  they  ilcHcTve  to  be  couii>are<l  with  the  Christian 

Mir-cnltiire.      t<»a<'li«'r».    But  while  this  duty  was  earnestly  taught  and  reo- 
o<:nii^'<'<l  by  many  as  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  under  the 
motive  that  li<>  uii^ht  make  himself  worthy  of  the  society  of  the  ideallj 
perfect  celestials  in  the  city  of  God,  the  excellence  which  was  sought  for 
was  self-perfection  for  solf-gratulation,  rather  than  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others  from  love  to  others.    It  is  true  that  Stoicism,  in  its  honest 
allegiance  to  truth,  recognized  the  humblest  of  men  in  condition  as  equal 
with  the  most  exalted.    But  it  rarely  recognized  or  loved  them  as  breth- 
ren; and  hence,  in  its  l>est  type,  it  lacked  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  pityi 
of  humane  and  loving  tenderness,  for  the  realization  of  which  the  world 
waited  so  long.     IIen<'e  Stoicism,  with  its  self-culture,  and  as  a  conae* 
quence  of  it,  often  fust^*red  a  selfish  indiflferenc^  to  the  well-being  of  otheOi 
and  found,  in  the  contemplation  of  its  loftiest  ideals,  an  incitement  to 
selfish  and  aelf-satistied  pride  in  place  of  a  loving  discipline  to  humilitf. 
That  style  of  morality  in  modern  times  which  is  inspire<l  by  culture  onlyi 
whether  it  take  the  Christian  tyi>e  of  a  Pharisaic  interest  in  one*s  inner 
perfection  as  a  ground  of  R]iiritaal  i)ride,  or  a  selfish  and  absorbing  care  for 
one's  eminent  qualifications  for  tlio  celestial  rewards,  or  the  unchristian 
attitude  of  in<lependcnce  of  higher  help  for  forgiveness  or  sympathy,  i> 
nearly  akin  to  Stoicism,  because  it   is   self-absorT)ed,   self-relying,  v^ 
satisfied,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  llcxible,  self-forgetting,  Wf^ 
pathizing,  and  self-sacriticing  typo  of  humanity  which  Christianity  alvajs 
prox)oses  as  its  ideal,  and  so  often  turns  into  reality. 
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§  157.  But  duties  to  ourselves  are  not  limited  to  the  character. 
They  also  respect  the  external  condition;  i.e.,  the  j.  . .  j.  . 
health,  the  comfort,  the  knowledge,  the  accomplish-  retpert  the 
ments  bodily  and  mental,  the  wealth,  the  reputation,  **"  *"' 
and  many  other  means  of  good  which  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
gain  under  the  limitations  and  restraints  which  the  law  of  duty 
imposes.  These  opportunities  man  is  not  only  permitted  to  use, 
but  it  may  be  wrong  for  him  to  refuse  to  employ  them.  Good 
of  condition  or  circumstances  is  not  limited  to  physical  advan- 
tages or  the  means  of  tlie  same,  nor  to  the  means  of  gratifying 
the  tastes,  or  even  the  social  and  domestic  affections.  It  in- 
cludes every  thing  which  contributes  to  security  or  comfort,  as 
reputation,  security,  property,  whether  these  means  or  condi- 
tions of  well-being  are  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  social, 
jural,  or  political. 

Duties  that  concern  both  character  and  condition  also  respect 
both  the  present  and  tlie  future.  Man  can,  to  a  p^^*,, 
certain  extent,  forecast  the  future  in  respect  to  his  «nt  and  um 
purposes  and  desires,  as  these  may  affect  his  future 
character  and  well-being,  or  in  any  sense  determine  his  outward 
actions.  Hence  the  relations  of  time  become  very  important 
in  determining  questions  of  duty.  A  future  result,  whether  of 
character  or  condition,  so  far  as  it  is  foreseen  and  consented  to, 
is  a  present  act,  if  not  provided  against.  Man,  as  a  being  who 
looks  before  and  after,  cannot  divest  himself  of  responsibility 
for  the  future  consequences  of  his  acts,  especially  so  far  as 
these  acts  affect  himself.  If  these  consequences  will  certainly 
accumulate  at  an  increased  ratio,  many  actions,  which  might  be 
indiffei'ent  for  the  present,  are  invested  with  the  gravest  im- 
portance for  this  reason,  and  this  alone.  A  bodily,  intellectual, 
or  aesthetic  activity  or  enjoyment  may  in  its  present  results 
be  desirable,  and  yet,  in  its  future  consequences  to  ourselves, 
be  injurious  to  the  interests  and  damaging  to  the  character. 
An  indulgence  which  for  the  moment  is  morally  innocent  may 
stimulate  a  natural  appetite  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  prob- 
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able  an  immoral  indalgenoe  wben  special  temptations  an  |» 
sented.  An  innoccDt  amusement,  which  woald  othenriM  k 
innocent  or  even  salatary,  may  for  this  reaaoo  become  amilf 
wrong. 

$  1^.  Hence  the  obligation  to  prodence,  or  wise  foiceHli 
SfciifAtirato  ^^^^  every  feeling  and  action  wliich  may  aflM 
>"*•■<•■  our  future  in  respect  either  to  diaracter  or  cooiiitina 
It  is  not  enough  that  an  act  or  feeling  may  be  hannkis  mI 
even  desirable  in  its  present  relations  and  eflbcts^  if  it  is  i^Jni- 
ous  or  even  hasaidous  to  the  tastes,  the  temper,  the  iiabift^  tti 
appetites,  or  the  desires,  in  the  future,  or  if  it  anyway  tfaiestaM 
evU  to  the  reputation  or  the  interests.  Tlie  present  aspect  of 
any  feeling  or  action  should  never  decide  any  qneatkm,  pnvidU 
a  wise  and  honest  forecast  can  anticipate  or  even  tot€bodit  mj 
positive  evil  to  the  interests  or  character,  wliich  oar  jvidgiaaA 
requires  us  to  avoid.  We  do  not  say  that  evfla  which  sit 
feared  are  never  to  he  luizarded.  They  are  often  not  only  to 
be  risked,  but  to  l)c  manfully  faced  and  defied.  But  if  the  oon- 
science  would  not  |)ormit  us  to  accept  them  for  the  present,  no 
more  should  moral  prudence  allow  us  to  risk  them  in  the 
future ;  and  this,  whether  the  evil  affects  the  character  or  the 
interests.  Recklessness  and  foolhardiness  is  a  gross  oflfenoe 
against  that  forecast  which  invests  man  with  his  peculiar 
dignity,  and  in  every  form  of  improvidence  is  a  sin  sgainrt 
the  conscience.  Whatever  fair  forms  of  generosity,  or  tmt 
in  Providence,  or  unselfishness,  it  may  assume,  it  is  condemned 
by  the  honest  conscience,  as  it  is  by  the  judgment  of  good 
men. 

§  159.  The  operation  of  Jiabit  is  also  a  most  important  de 
B«utiou  to  °^®"^  ^^  determining  our  duties  to  ourselves.  Tbe 
Ue  habit«  fact  that  these  laws  act  uix)n  and  within  the  oomti- 
tution  of  the  soul,  under  laws  of  necessity  wbidi 
can  be  foreseen,  brings  its  operation  and  its  foreseen  resotti 
distinctly  within  the  sphere  of  duty,  and  subjects  it  to  tbe 
responsibilities  which  arise  from  freedom,  when  freedom  is  oos* 
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nected  with  forecast.  The  law  itself  by  which  the  present  may 
affect  the  future  is  roost  beneficent  in  its  design,  and  may  be- 
come most  salutary  in  its  effects.  By  means  of  it,  the  voluntary 
character  becomes  fixed  for  good  or  evil.  Through  its  opera- 
tion, prudence  is  exalted  into  a  moral  virtue  of  supreme  impor- 
btnce,  and  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  constant  duty  in 
respect  to  what  may  befall  ourselves,  and  what  we  may  become 
in  character  and  power,  or  may  effect  with  others  by  our  ex- 
ample. For  this  reason,  recklessness  of  the  future  in  respect 
to  any  risk  in  character  or  condition,  which  may  come  from 
habits  of  evil,  is  a  prime  offence  against  one's  self. 

The  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  future  selves,  so  far  as  they 
respect  what  we  may  become  under  the  law  of  habit  ^^^  ^^^ 
and  growth,  are  popularly  designated  as  the  duties  *»■»*•*• 
of  self-ediuxUion,  self-culture^  and  self-discipline.  Each  of  these 
duties  takes  a  special  shade  of  meaning,  according  as  the  in- 
tellect, the  feelings,  or  the  moral  nature  are  concerned.  Self- 
education  is  usually,  though  not  uniformly,  limited  to  the  training 
of  the  intellect ;  culture,  to  the  training  of  the  aesthetic  sensi- 
bilities, or  their  expression ;  discipline,  to  the  formation  and 
direction  of  the  motives.  When  special  activities  are  employed 
for  the  single  or  chief  end  of  subjective  improvement,  they 
might  be  called  ascetic,  from  the  Greek  do-Kccu.  But  ascetic 
and  asceticism,  as  actually  used,  unifoimly  imply  some  special 
difficulty  or  obstacle  to  overcome,  involving  some  reluctant  or 
painful  effort  or  sacrifice. 

§  160.  Mere  asceticism,  in  the  unfavorable  sense,  practises 
and  enforces  the  cultivation  —  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  repression  or  mortification  —  of  an  impulse 
or  habit,  for  the  simple  design  of  strengthening  or  weakening 
its  positive  and  therefore  its  relative  energy.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  processes  of  physical  training,  by  which  a  set  of  members 
or  organs  is  artificially  strengthened  by  special  movements 
directed  exclusively  to  this  end.  In  both  cases,  the  physical 
and  ethical  activity  or  endurance  is  directly  assumed,  simply 
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for  the  sake  of  self-training  and  discipline.     When  applied  to 
moral  discipline,  it  has  been  furthered  and  Banctioned  by  tiie 
Stoical  theory  that  indifference  to  many   gratifications,  {mv- 
ticularly  those  of  a  sensuous  character,  is    an   indication  d 
ChriitiABitj    manhood  or  manly  self-sufficiency  or  self-controL 
Bot  MMtie.     The  Christian  morality  has  also  been  supposed  to 
sanction  what  is  calleil  a  ^^mortification  of  the  flesh,"  or  the 
denial  of  sensuous  indulgences,  for  the  purpose  of  tniining  to 
the   habit  of  indifference,  or  of  superiority  to  sensuous  and 
social  pleasures,  and  to  the  amenities  of  art  and  culture.    The 
superior  attractions  of  the  future  life,  the  absolute  obligatbi 
of  Christian  self-denial,  the  necessity  of  resisting  evil  in  its 
most  formidable  and  protean  forms,  and  the  unoompromisiDg 
spirit  of  Christian  duty,  very  naturally  invested  the  Christiin 
spirit  with  a  stern  aspect  towards  the  Epicurean  side  of  haman- 
ity,  and  led  ix^rhaps  to  an  unnatural  interpretation  of  its  oim 
ideal  of  human  perfection.     Hence  great  ethical  importance  iras 
soon  attached  ])y  many  to  a  life  of  voluntary  hardship  and  self- 
abnegation  ;    and  the  highest  sanctity  has  been   attributed  to 
such  a  life,  especially  when  consecrated  to  the  supposed  service 
of  higher,  and  pre-eminently  to  religious,  aims  and  duties.    The 
theory  of   asceticism  in  its  principle  is  open  to  the  following 
objections :  In  simple  self-denial  or  voluntary  suffering,  exce[^ 
in  the  active  service  and  exercise  of  a  higher  impulse,  there  can 
be  no  moral  excellence.     Self-inflicted  suffering,  when  it  is  not 
required  to  accomplish  some  manifest  good,  is  manifestly  a  sin 
against  nature  in  cver}^  relation,  and  therefore  against  the  laws 
of  duty.     What  individuals  need  as  a  moral  discipline,  may 
be   more   safely  trusted   to  a  higher  and  better  Master  than 
assumed  by  ourselves,  or  imiK)sed  by  others.     The  waste  and 
sacrifice  of  good,  and  the  rejection  of  it  when  it  may  be  inno- 
cently enjoyed,  would  seem  in  its  very  nature  and  by  its  yen 
terms  to  be  an  offence  against  the  conscience,  which  obliges  ns 
to  seek  our  highest  well-being.     It  is  also  against  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.      Christianity,  indeed,  inculcates   an  elevated 
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spirituality  in  the  tastes  and  alms,  and  a  complete  indifference 
to  sensuous  good  as  compared  with  tiiat  which  is  higher,  as  also 
a  prompt  and  complete  mortification  of  every  sensuous  impulse 
the  instant  it  threatens  to  become  sensual,  and  a  martyr-like 
courage  in  facing  suffering  and.  death  for  the  Master  or  his 
cause.  But  Christianity  also  teaches  the  cardinal  truth,  that 
the  end  of  conquest  over  evil  is  to  strengthen  the  love  of  the 
good.  It  is  by  faith  in  that  which  is  fitted  to  satisfy  and  fill 
the  soul,  that  the  better  impulses  become  triumphant,  and 
temptation  is  overcome.  Its  lesson  is,  ^^Walk  in  the  spirit, 
an^ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  ''This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." 

§  161.  Ethically  considered,  the  decisive  objection  against 
asceticism  is,  that  it  overlooks  the  duty  of  stimulat-  objection  to 
ing  the  higher  impulses,  which  alone  can  make  any  MMticimi. 
discipline  successful,  or  reward  it  by  a  habit  of  good.  In  the 
mere  endurance  of  evil,  or  abnegation  of  good,  there  is  no 
moral  excellence,  and  there  may  be  selfishness  which  is  cruel 
and  malignant.  The  self-denial  and  self-culture  which  are 
not  sustained  by  that  cheerful  sacrifice  which  a  fit  occasion 
stimulates  and  elicits  are  in  danger  of  being  weak,  heartless, 
and  reluctant,  if  not  selfish,  hypocritical,  and  proud,  simply 
because  such  discipline  is  unnatural.  Enforced  gymnastics  of 
every  kind  are  in  constant  danger  of  being  tedious  and  heart- 
less. Enforced  gymnastics  in  self-culture  are  almost  certain  to 
become  so. 

Asceticism  in  its  spirit  and  theory  fails  for  two  reasons.  It 
overlooks  the  truth  that  life  itself,  in  the  circumstances  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  is  appointed  for  us  by  a  Master  who  is 
wiser  than  ourselves,  and  with  the  express  purpose  of  exercising 
his  pupils  in  the  methods  which  are  best  fitted  for  their  needs. 
This  discipline,  as  we  may  suppose,  involves  all  the  self-denial 
and  patience  and  self-control ;  all  the  pain,  the  mortification  and 
grief,  which  are  required  for  the  best  good  of  each  individual. 
If  the  pupil  imposes  on  himself  new  and  special  tasks  which 
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tbe  Master  does  not  require,  he  lumfM  fbe  Kaata^s  ^imk  I 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  he  will  be  In  danger  of  loang  m^  «t  ] 
the  end  in  the  means,  and  faU  to  make  hia  costly  sdf-daUh . j 
and  painful  disciplines  serve  to  any  resolt  cszoept  his  sdf-«o» 
placency  and  pride.    Asceticism  in  the  service  of  philoniihj  \ 
or  religion  has  often  miserably  cheated,  itself  of  the  end  idndk 
it  proposes  to  achieve.     It  has  distorted  the  coltaie  and  im- 
peded the  Qscfulness  and  blighted  the  lives  of  moltitiideB,  it 
the  name  of  temperance,  virtue,  and  religion.     The  genni  of 
it  were  distinctly  recognized,  and  as  distinctly  repressed  ui 
disowned,  in  the  early  Christian  Church ;  but  they  liave#oft 
been  wholly  exterminated,  and  never  wDl  be  as  long  as  Inimis 
nature  remains  what  it  is.    Hence,  in  recognising  the  doCiei  at 
ethical  self-culture  as  supreme  anumg  the  datfes  wfaieh  an 
owes  to  himself,  it  should  be  carefully  distbgoished  from  etcqf 
ascetic  strife  against  nature,  and  the  painful  denial  of  the  rigjbdi 
of  man  to  inDOcent  and  healthful  indulgences. 

The  various  questions  which  constantly  arise  in  respect  to 
amusements,  tastes,  and  enjoyments,  seem  all  to  be  settled  bj 
tlie  two  mottoes :  "  Every  creature  of  God  is  good  if  it  be 
received  with  thanksgiving ;  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  prayer; "  ^^  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  nun 
dieth  to  himself."  The  first  secures  our  individual  liberty  and 
rights.  The  second  teaches  us  to  regard  the  feelings  and 
Judgment  of  others  in  a  wise  but  not  a  servile  spirit;  in  tbe 
temper  of  cheerful  self-sacrifice,  but  never  of  unsympatbetie y 
intolerance.  k 
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CHAPTER   m. 

DUTEBS  WHICH  BESPECT  THE  BODILY  APPETITES  AND 

THE   BODILY   LIFE. 

§  162.  The  appetites  are  those  of  food  and  drink,  of  rest 
and  sleep,  and  of  sex.  They  depend  on  the  bodily 
constitution  for  their  excitement  and  energy.  More  ckanctor^ 
exactly,  they  pertain  to  those  endowments  which  we 
caU  the  psycho-physical,  in  which  body  and  soul  sufifer  and 
act  together,  by  laws  which  are  as  yet  imperfectly  determined. 
As  psychical  experiences,  they  are  engrossing  and  impenous 
when  excited  by  the  presence  or  thought  of  the  occasions  or 
objects  which  address  or  stimulate  them.  Some  of  them  —  as 
hunger  and  thirst,  weariness  and  tendency  to  sleep  —  can  be 
controlled  only  to  a  certain  extent,  when  the  bodily  condition 
arouses  the  impulse,  and  requires  its  gratification,  or  yields  to 
its  power.  The  bodily  health  and  life  also  require  that  these 
appetites  should  be  controlled  in  respect  to  the  manner  and 
extent  of  indulgence,  in  subjection  to  other  desires,  largely  the 
prudential  so-called,  which  are  confessedly  superior  to  those 
which  are  corporeal,  and  are  designed  to  regulate  and  control 
them. 

The  sexual  appetite  has  for  its  immediate  object  the  trans- 
mission of  life  td  other  individuals.  Its  indulgence  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  the  health  or  life  of  the  individual  whom  it 
excites  and  impels.  It  is  not  irresistible  in  the  same  sense  as 
are  hunger  and  thirst ;  for  it  can  be  controlled  by  withdrawing 
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the  attention  from  the  objects  and  thonghtB  which  would  excito 
it,  in  a  sense  and  to  an  extent  which  hunger  and  thirst  do  not 
lM.'rmit.  Tliis  desire,  more  eminently  than  other  appetites,  i 
capable  of  lieing  associated  with  the  most  elevating  and  unsdf* 
isli  affi'ctions,  and  sujx^radds  to  the  promotion  of  the  ends  of 
animal  existeuct'  the  noblest  accompaniments,  in  the  affectioosi, 
moral,  and  spiritual  training  and  character. 

§  1C3.  As  direct  experiences  of  the   conscious   spirit,  tlie 

gratificHl  api>etites  differ  from  the  other  sensibilities 

pmUM  tnm  ^  ^^^  ^^^  gratifications  are  necessarily  of  shoit 

iktr  tnOf     duration.     So  soon  as  hunger  and  thirst  are  satiitied, 

Ulltkt. 

the  possibility  of  further  indulgence  is  excluded 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  enjoyment  of  the  most 
luxurious  feast  cannot  be  indefinitely  protracted,  even,  bytbe 
most  elaborate  refinements  of  cookery,  nor  even  by  the  most 
varied  divertisements  of  social  intercourse  and  intellectual  or 
nrlislio  exriloiiK'Ut.  Sleep  will  not  continue  forever,  even  to 
tlk*  suvajie  wlio  is  en^orjiiH.]  l»y  gluttonous  excess  or  a  scnsiial 
dobiuu'h.  This  siujile  fact  reveals  at  once  a  discrimiuatioD 
l»c*twei'n  the  sonsnul  and  other  enjoyments,  as  limited,  and  for 
that  reason  as  inferior.  This  inferiority  of  itself  indicates,  that, 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  sensual  is  inferior  to  other  good. 

It  is  also  most  obvious  to  human  exix'rience,  that  the  capadtj 
for  what  are  calleil  the  more  enduring  or  i)ermanent  of  hnmsD 
enjoyments  —  as,  for  example,  for  social,  intellectual,  and  aes" 
thetic  gratifications  — depends  on  the  bodily  condition,  and  that 
this  is  directly  dej)ondent  uix)u  a  strict  and  regulated  control 
of  all  the  IxHlily  ap^K^ites.     This  circumstance,  which  is  one  of 
the  first  lessons  of  individual  exix^rieuee,  inculcates  a  sharp 
and  ix)sitive  lesson,  of  pnulential  if  not  of  higher  obligatioo, 
that   the  appetites  were  designetl  to  be   held   under  controL 
Nature,  as  we  have  already  seen,  enforces  iii)on  every  man 
this  law :  So  soon  as  the  indulgence  of  any  apjx^tite  in  kind 
or  degree  defeats  the  end   for  which  such  appetite  exists,  or 
was  provided,  that  indulgence  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  du^. 
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This  law  is  absolute  so  far  as  the  appetites  are  regarded  as 
conditions  for  the  bodily  health  or  life.  Whether  the  health 
or  life  may  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  hazarded  or 
sacrificed  from  higher  motives,  we  do  not  here  inquire  (cf. 
§  176). 

§  164.  If  we  leave  these  prudential  considerations  out  of 
view,  and  regard  the  appetites  and  their  gratification 
as  affections  of  the  conscious  spirit,  we  may  safely  ^|J|I^|[^ 
apply  to  them  the  following  axiom  :  Sensuous  grati-  •*•»•«•  ■•■»*• 
fications,  when  brought  into  competition  with  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  pleasures,  are  inferior  in  quality  and 
worth.     The  man  who  seeks  his  highest  good  must  in  every 
such  case  set  aside  that  which  he  knows  to  be  inferior.     The 
case  supposed  is  one  in  which  the  man  is  shut  up  to  the  direct 
comparison  of  the  two  opposing   impulses,   unclothed  of  all 
associated  emotions.     More  commonly  some  reason  or  excuse 
for  sensuous  indulgence  suggests  itself  in  its  production  of 
some  near  or  remote   benefit  to  body  or  mind.     But,  in  any 
case   in  which   the   conflict  is  simply  between  the  two,  that 
which  is  known  to  be  of  the  highest  natural  worth  must  pre- 
vail under  our  general  formula  of  duty  ;  and  this  law  is  at  once 
enforced  with  moral  authority  upon  the  consenting  judgment. 

As  has  already  been  asserted,  the  present  comparative  worth 
of  two  conflicting  impulses  will  rarely  be  the  only  relation  in 
which  they  solicit  the  choice  of  the  will.  It  rarely  happens  that 
the  most  animalized  of  men  conceives  his  pleasures  as  simply 
animal  experiences.  There  is  wrought  into  almost  every  bodily 
indulgence  or  solicitation,  even  to  the  most  sensualized,  some 
association  of  memory  or  imagination  or  hope,  which  takes 
somewhat  from  its  animal  grossness,  and  thus  breaks  the  shock 
of  a  direct  collision  between  a  higher  good  and  a  gratification 
which  is  purely  animal.  Let  such  accessories  be  wholly  re- 
moved, and  the  essential  inferiority  of  that  which  is  simply 
beastly  is  revealed  more  distinctly  to  the  honest  judgment  of 
every  man. 
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alone,  it  would  follow,  that  given  any  energy  or  direction  of  the 
^ill,  or  the  presence  of  any  permanent  volition,  the  repeated  in- 
dulgence of  the  obedient  sensibilities  must  augment  in  a  height- 
ened ratio  the  relation  of  the  tempting  to  the  resisting  motive, 
and  increases  the  improbability  of  any  change  (§  34).  In  the 
animal  passions,  this  ratio  of  increase  is  augmented  by  the 
pathological  fact  that  the  physical  or  physiological  basis  for 
the  gratification  of  any  impulse  is  diminished  in  its  capacity 
ior  action,  while,  as  indulgence  is  repeated,  the  imagined 
gratification  serves  to  stimulate  the  unsatisfied  desire.  While 
it  is  true  generally,  that  novelty  gives  a  special  zest  to  gratifi- 
cation, it  is  eminently  true  of  the  animal  passions.  In  this  we 
find  another  indication  that  these  impulses  were  intended  for 
subjection,  and  never  for  supremacy,  whenever  a  conflict  arises 
l)etween  them  and  man's  higher  nature. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  law  of  habit  holds  of  all  the  sensibili- 
ties, it  is  eminently  true  of  the  so-called  animal  propensities  in 
man.  If,  in  the  psychical,  the  rate  of  increase  is  arithmetical 
as  the  consequence  of  repetition,  in  the  animal  it  is  geometrical 
as  indulgence  is  repeated,  and  the  hoped-for  gratification  stimu- 
lates unsatisfied  desire.  Then,  too,  as  the  desire  is  stimulated, 
the  capacity  for  gratification  is  diminished  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  consequently  the  gulf  widens  more  and  more  between 
rapacious  passion  and  the  means  of  its  satisfaction. 

§  167.  A  theory  directly  the  opposite  of  this  is  held  more  or 
less  distinctly  by  not  a  few  men  of  culture  of  the 
present  time.     These  teach  that  animal  indulgences  di^Bitj  and 
of   every  kind,  when  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  '**'*J?.®'  **** 
science,  are  as  truly  elevated  as  any  other ;  and  that 
"the  rehabilitation  of  the   fiesh "   in   its  original  rights,  as 
against  the  narrow  and  envious  teachings  of  priests  and  phi- 
losophers, is  one  of  the  solid  achievements  of  modem  science, 
and  one  of  the  flowery  garlands  of  the  sesthetic  philosophy 
of  life.    The  rough  common-sense  of  the  man  of  the  world, 
and  the  refined  taste  of  Christian  philosophy,  reject  with  dis- 
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gust  soch  a  theory  as  nntrae  to  nature,    and   degnding  to 

humanity. 

It  would  seem  to  be  suffieient  to  reply  to  this  theoiy,  tki 
duties  to  ourselves  respeet  the  future  as  truly  as  they  oonooi 
the  present.  Questions  eoneeming  our  duties  are  not  eotixcij 
dis|)ose<l  of  wheu  we  have  decided  that  a  feeling  or  an  act  is  for 
the  moment  innocent  or  even  wholesome  for  ourselves.  It  not 
infrequently  becomes  our  duty  to  consider  what  will  he  the 
future  effect  or  tendency  of  any  act  or  emotion,  if  we  yield  to 
present  solicitation.  This  holds  good,  in  a  degree,  of  eveiy  icft 
or  impulse,  but  especially  of  the  bodily  appetites,  whose  Teiy 
nature  is  so  imixirious,  that,  nnless  they  are  constantly  restrained 
in  imagination  and  act,  they  tend  to  become  the  easy  and  the  un- 
disputed tyrants  of  the  roan  who  asks  for  but  one  niore  harmleB 
indulgence.  From  being  gentle  and  plausible  tempters  to  this 
single  indulgence,  they  are  exalted  into  the  cruel  masters  of  the 
enslaved  will,  which  exact  an  endless  repetition  of  compliance; 
the  will  iKMHiT  none  the  less  enslaved  IxKjausc  the  dominion  is 
felt  to  be  the  more  abject  by  the  rejieattHl  humiliation  of  a 
ready  and  even  passionate  assent  every  time  that  the  tempta- 
tion re-apiK»ars.  That  this  is  the  certain  and  inevitable  oper- 
ation of  all  the  animal  desires,  is  early  made  apparent  to  the 
experience  of  the  most  thoughtless  and  headstrong.  It  may 
l)e  ol>served  in  infancy  and  childhood,  by  those  who  are  least 
instnicted  and  most  feebly  disciplined.  The  fact  or  law  is 
made  apparent  to  every  one  who  feels  any  obligation  of  duty  in 
its  most  indefinite  and  feeblest  forms.  From  this  obvious  fact 
is  derived  the  acknowledged  duty,  in  all  our  actions  and  feel- 
ings, to  respeet  the  law  of  ha])it ;  in  other  words,  to  own  it 
as  a  duty  to  oin*selves,  in  every  form  of  activity,  to  regard  the 
retlex  infliienee  of  every  act,  be  it  thought  or  desire  or  purpose 
or  outward  deed,  \\\^o\\  our  future  selves. 

§  1G8.  So  far  as  a  man  is  aware  of  the  relations  or  effects  of 
a  present  indulgence  or  act  with  respect  to  his  future,  so  far 
does  he  consent  to  its  o^KU-ation  for  the  future,  and  include  it 
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and  consent  to  it  along  with  the  present.     Not  only  does  he 
take  upon  himself  all  the  moral  responsibility  of  his 
present  act,  but  of  what  is  morally  certain  in  the  Banig  re- 
future,  unless  some  important  change  occurs  in  his  "J®"***'*  '<>' 
underlying  character.      Every  present  indulgence, 
^hen  taken  with  this  known  risk  and  probability,  involves  the 
moral  acceptance  of  this  risk.     The  boy  or  man  with  a  growing 
appetite,  or  an  appetite  which  he  knows  is  likely  to  grow,  for 
liquor  or  impure  imaginings,  for  gambling  or  envy,  for  revenge 
or  petty  thieving,  for  discontented  repinings  or  impious  distrust, 
anticipates  and  consents  to  like  offences  in  the  future,  so  far  as 
these  are  involved  in  his  present  act.     In  this  way  each  separate 
act  becomes  emphatically  an  affirmation  of  the  character  as  a 
permanent  state  of  the  will,  which  in  its  turn  energizes  and 
confirms  the  character. 

While  this  is  pre-eminently  true  of  all  the  bodily  appetites, 
it  is  so  conspicuously  of  the  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks  and 
the  opium-habit.  Indulgence  of  either,  except  under  the  rigid 
and  fixed  restraints  of  high  moral  purpose,  brings  with  itself,  to 
a  majority  of  men,  the  strong  probability  that  the  appetite  will 
sooner  or  later  gain  the  mastery,  and  that,  either  at  a  slow  or 
rapid  rate,  its  victim  will  become  the  bond-slave  of  a  passion 
that  will  muddle  his  brain,  weaken  his  judgment,  wreck  his 
affections,  and  withdraw  him  from  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
as  a  constant  beverage  is  physiologically  injurious,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  use  is  morally  hazardous  to  the  great  mass 
of  men ;  and,  for  this  reason,  no  man  is  justified  in  such  use 
who  does  not  make  out  for  himself  a  special  case  for  exemption. 
It  follows  that  every  man  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  to  abstain 
from  such  use,  irrespective  of  any  obligation  of  example  or 
other  social  relations  to  his  fellow-men,  unless  he  can  show  a 
decisive  reason  to  the  contrary. 

What  is  true  of  the  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks  is  true  of 
the  sexual  passion.    This  impulse  needs  special  control  for  the 
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present  and  the  future,  with  respect  to  the  internal  and  eztcnl 
habits,  because  of  the  i)eculiar  prominence  which  the  ma^ 
tion  has  in  its  temptings  to  evil, -and  the  facility  with  wbkh 
indecent  literature  lends  itself  to  the  service  of  debaodui; 
the  imagination,  especially  of  those  youths  who  aie  $a  j^ 
unaccustomcil  to  its  suggestions  of  evil. 

These  considerations  explain  the  ethical  foundation  and  is- 
I)ort  of  tlie  petition,  ^^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Tk 
prayer  is  itself  an  act  of  forecast,  which  seeks  protedioi 
against  future  moral  evil,  and  against  any  exposure  to  soA 
evil  by  agencies  and  solicitations  which  shall  be  stronger  ths& 
the  unaided  moral  powers  or  purposes.  £very  man  who  honefld; 
utters  this  prayer  will  certainly  allow  nothing,  by  his  presesk 
activity  or  indulgence,  which  he  knows  will  add  strength  to 
the  solicitations  of  future  evil. 

§  109.  The  social  aspects  of  the  appetites  cannot  be  ovct- 

fiofUia*    ct§  ^^^^*-'^^'  ^'^'^^^  *"  ^^^  consideration  of  man*s  duties  to 
oftheappe-     liiiiisclf.    As  has  already  been  explained,  his  natn« 
as  a  sociiil  being  enters  into  and  forms  a  part  of  hi* 
human  nature,  and  gives  a  8i)ecial  force  to  tlie  duties  wbich  be 
o\ve3  to  himself.     The  appetites  are  all  eminently  self-centred, 
ant]  are  necessarily  exclusive,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  repellent 
of  the  claims  of  the  api^otites  of  other  men.     If  undiscipliDetl 
and  unrestrained,  they  easily  lead  into  oi>en  disregard  of  their 
interests  and  claims,  if  not  into  open  assaults  upon  them,  in 
insultinjj;  manners  or  violent  deeds.     Obtrusive  greediness  in 
eiitinjjj  and  drinking  naturally  gives  offence,  even  when  there  b 
enough  for  all.    Any  iKxlily  pre-occupation,  whether  pleasurable 
or  painful,  mucli  more  in  forms  that  are  extreme,  —  as  of  heat 
and  cold,  starvation  and  thirst,  —  presents  the   stronc^est  im- 
pulses to  some  unhandsome  neglect  or  forgetfulness  of  our  fel- 
low-men.    This  exclusive  and  self-centring  ix)wer  is  fearfully 
illustrated  in  conditions  of  man's  great  extremity,  as  in  ship- 
wreck, and  exposure  to  imj^ending  death.    This  natural  tendeiwy 
is  enormously  increased  when  an  appetite  is  voluntarily  accepted 
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the  master  and  tyrant  of  the  man.  Gluttony,  intemperance, 
and  licentiousness  are  notoriously  selfish  and  cruel  when  they 
become  acknowledged  and  absorbing  passions.  Let  them  en- 
counter a  rival  or  a  foe,  and  their  subject  and  victim  becomes 
not  only  a  brute  in  his  degradation,  but  a  brute  in  his  cruel  hate, 
if  disappointed  or  opposed  in  his  gratification.  No  fact  is  better 
attested  by  universal  and  obvious  experience,  than  that  the  ap- 
petites not  only  trample  into  the  mire  the  most  tender  of  natural 
affections,  but  that  they  inspire  man  with  fiendish  hate  towards 
those  who  would  reform  or  resist  his  brutish  impulses. 

§  170.  By  observations  of  this  sort,  made  quickly,  uniformly, 
and  early,  every  man  who  is  willing  to  learn  is  ^ht  %vv»x\um 
taught  that  his  apimal  impulses  are  made  to  be  made  u>  be 
controlled.  Some,  if  not  all,  of  these  teachings  are 
enforced  by  that  natural  sense  of  shame  which  may  literally 
be  called  ^^  the  modesty  of  nature."  Not  a  few  brutes  possess 
a  kindred  sensibility  in  a  rudimentary  form.  In  man  it  pre- 
cedes and  enforces  the  teachings  and  experiences  of  nature 
and  society,  and  is  itself  re-enforced  and  sanctioned  by  these 
teachings.  Hence  modesty  becomes  an  ethical  duty,  a  law  and 
sanction  of  character  and  conduct,  of  actions  and  manners, 
pre-eminently  when  these  are  concerned  with  the  animal  appe- 
tites. To  cultivate  and  practise  modesty,  in  every  one  of  its 
forms,  is  a  constant  duty  to  one's  self  as  a  habit  of  prime 
importance,  an  investiture  at  once  of  strength  and  beauty. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  public  conscience  recognizes  and 
enforces  moderation  and  modesty,  the  individual  conscience 
responds  with  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

§  171.  It  follows,  that  every  man  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  him- 
self, to  indulge  his  appetites  under  the  limits  and  ji^^,^  ^^ 
restraints  imposed  by  a  fundamental  regard  to  his  straiiitii  and 
bodily  health  and  life,  and  stimulated  by  the  human- 
izing influence  of  those  nobler  affections  of  his  nature  which 
are  the  natural  accompaniments  of  bodily  indulgences,  and  at 
once  elevate  and  restrain  them.     Every  man  should  eat  and 
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ately  or  habitually  to  intemperate  excess  or  sexnal  yice,  the 
more  definite  is  his  own  sense  of  the  loss  of  self-control  and 
consequently  of  self-respect ;  and,  the  more  exasperated  is  his 
anger  against  his  fellow-men  who  reprove  or  repel  him,  the 
more  complete  is  his  devotion  to  the  appetite  for  which  he  has 
parted  with  so  much  that  he  may  well  desire  to  retain. 

Sexual  vice  takes  many  forms,  from  that  of  the  weakling 
youth  to  that  of  the  cultivated  and  accomplished 
seducer,  who  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  refinements  tIm  aad 
of  aesthetic  sensibility  with  a  devotion  to  lust,  to 
gallantry,  or  seduction.     Should  we  say  nothing  here  of  the 
murderous  quality  of  seduction  when   it   is  considered  as  an 
offence  against  a  confiding  victim,  we  should  only  emphoAize 
the  quality  of  self-murder  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  sin  against 
one's  self.     However  difficult  it  may  be  to  explain  the  iH.*culiar 
demoralizing  influences  which  attend  haliitual  lieeutiousncBH,  it 
is  not  easy  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  lucid  and  emphatic  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Paley :  "However  it  be  accounte<l  for,  the  criminal 
commerce  of  the  sexes  corrupts  and  depraves  the  mind  and 
moral  character  more  than  any  single  species  of  vice  whatever  " 
(Moral  and  Political  Philosophy^  book  iii.  part  iii.  chap.  ii.). 

The  testimony  of  Bums  is  no  less  true  because  it  is  eminently 

pathetic. 

''The  lowe  o'  weel-plaoed  love 
LaznriaDtly  indulge  it, 
Bat  never  tempt  the  illicit  rovo, 

Tho'  naething  should  divulge  it. 
I  waiye  the  qnantom  o'  the  Kin, 

The  hazard  o'  concealing; 
But,  ochi  it  hardenM  a*  within, 
Andpetr{fie9  the  feeling," 

Epistle  to  a  Tcntng  Friend. 

Conviviality  as  a  comprehensive  term  has  its  good  and  bad 
moral  side.  Useil  in  its  good  sense,  it  dignifies  and  tempers  the 
merely  animal  enjoyments  and  excitements  of  food  and  drink, 
and  employs  taste  and  beauty  in  the  decorations  and  service  of 
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hoflpitalHy  at  famfly  meals  and  at  aodal  entwrtalinnwiii  tm 
tends  to  repress  animalism  by  means  of  aocial  and  a'sllMiiBM 
pliances.    On  the  other  hand,  drinking  and  festiTe  aoqfi  M 
often  expressly  designed  to  excuse  or  Justify  tbe  cieessps  lUM 
attend  many  social  indnlgenoes.    Pnirient  and  lialarions  BtaM 
ture,  in  its  manifold  forms  of  doMs  emiendre^  of  broad  all 
piquant  humor,  of  subtle  or  gross  sllnsionB,  in  ita  f aTorile  |Ui 
which  turn  upon  seduction  and  adultery,  famisbea  wbnM 
opportunity  for  the  heightening  and  Justification  of  milsiifti 
passion,  and  the  corruption  of  the  indlFidaal  and  the  eoa^ 
munity.    The  duties  of  a  man  to  hfanself  in  these  parttwhw 
are  not  easily  separated  from  his  duties  to  otiieEB,  inasBMl 
as  the  fofmer  re-act  upon  the  latter.    It  cannot  be  qnestioBedi 
that  every  individual  does  something  in  giving  a  right  or  jnatg 
direction  to  these  subtle  agencies*    Eveiy  man  also  suffers  moic 
or  less  in  his  own  moral  tastes  and  habits  from  those  tastes  tnd 
habits  which  he  helps  to  form,  or  does  not  seek  to  reform,  is 
the  community.     Whether  or  not  he  owes  no  duties  to  others  id 
a  social  way,  he  owes  something  to  himself  to  assert  his  own 
coDvictioDs,  as  well  as  to  correct  and  purify  the  atoiosphere  of 
public  scntimcDt  and  manuers  which  he  himself  must  brealhei 
whether  he  will  or  not. 

§  172.  The  questions  concerning  the  duties  of  individuals  ia 
j^  ^^^_  rcsi)ect  to  the  appetites  have  always,  and  espeeiaflj 
Miity  for        of  latc,  been  complicated  by  the  consideratioD  of 

*"*  their  responsibility  for  others,  which  has  been  made 

prominent  by  reason  of  the  earnest  movements  against  tbe 
vice  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Ttae 
movements  have  naturally  led  to  active  discussions,  in  wlaA 
physiological  considerations  have  been  mingled  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  individual  lilx^rty  and  social  duty;  and  these,  again, 
with  inquiries  in  resix^ct  to  legislative  duty  and  responsibilitft 
and  all  for  the  dcteruiination  of  ethical  questions. 

One  of  these  questions  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  i^ 
this  stage  of  our  discussion.     The  objects  of  the  appetites  m- 
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volved  are  threefold,  —  intoxicating,  stimulating,  and  narcotic. 
Pathologically  viewed,  they  aflPect  the  soul  in  its  animal  sus- 
ceptibilities in  various  forms  and  degrees  of  excitement  and 
depression,  which  are  followed  by  a  great  variety  of  impulses 
and  desires,  some  of  which  are  degrading,  and  tend  directly  to 
vice  of  every  description. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  contended  by  many,  that  every  solid 
and  liquid  which  is  not  nutrient  should  be  rejected  except  for 
medical  uses  ;  that  stimulants,  and  perhaps  narcotics,  should  be 
rejected  from  any  other  use,  and  should  be  guarded  and  for- 
bidden to  the  community  by  legislative  enactments.  We  do  not 
discuss  the  question  at  this  place,  of  tlie  morality  of  using  these 
liquoi-s  on  grounds  of  public  safety  or  public  policy.  We  simply 
ask  whether  it  is  immoral  to  use  a  stimulant  or  a  narcotic  as 
such,  Ix'cause  the  ap|>etite  for  such  a  8ul)stance  is  not  natural, 
but  artificial ;  and  whether  this  is  furtiier  corroborated  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  object  of  it  is  a  stimulant  or  narcotic.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  principle  proves  too  much ;  masmuch 
as  it  would  forbid  the  use  of  tea  and  coflPee,  which  seem  to  con- 
sist of  elements  that  stimulate  the  nerves,  as  well  as  nourish 
the  stomach.  To  this  it  would  be  replied,  that  they  are  at  least 
nutrient  in  part.  Some  would  respond  to  this  assertion,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  physiologists,  this  is  true  of  alcohol. 
This  question  may  be  assumed  to  be  not  yet  determined. 

It  would  seem,  that  so  long  as  this  question  of  fact  is  not 
settled,  —  i.e.,  so  long  as  the  evidence  on  either  side  is  not  ob- 
vious and  convincing  to  men  of  ordinary  observation  and  judg- 
Uient,  —  the  obligation  to  abstain,  under  all  circumstances,  from 
the  articles  of  food  and  drink  which  are  in  question,  cannot  be 
maintained.     However  tenable  may  be  the  reasons 
for  total  abstinence  from  all  liquors  which  intoxi-  withrehpect 
cate,    on   grounds   of   personal   exposure   in   their  JoiBtoxifat- 
habitual  use,  or  on  grounds  of  public  welfare,  the 
duty  cannot  at  present  be  enforced  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
morally  wrong  to  use  a  stimulant  as  a  beverage. 
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§  173.  The  duties  which  respect  the  appetites  cany  ofl  ofer 
to  those  wiiieh  relate  to  the  health  and  life.  We 
rMpertth«  ^^^^^  already  seen  that  we  ought  to  regulate  the 
kMith  and  appetites  with  reference  to  their  effects  upon  both. 
This  implies,  that,  within  certain  limits,  we  are 
morally  resiK)nsiblc  for  our  health  and  life.  This  troth  b 
usually  recognized  without  dissent  as  an  axiom  in  morals.  The 
reasons  for  accepting  it  need,  however,  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, esiK'cially  in  view  of  the  perplexities  and  conflictB 
whicli  attend  tiie  discussion  of  special  practical  problems. 

Why,  then,  ought  men  to  promote  their  health  and  prolong 
their  lives?  Is  it  simply  because  they  desire  both?  But  they 
do  not  always  desire  either;  at  least,  with  any  considerable 
energy.  Does  the  obligation  to  care  for  either  weaken  or  fafl 
with  the  relaxation  and  extinction  of  these  impulses  ?  The  very 
utterance  of  these  questions  would  intimate,  that,  though  the 
desire  of  life  may  not  l)e  the  simple  and  sole  explanation  of 
the  duty,  it  may  have  much  to  do  with  its  existence  and  its 
enforcement. 

§  174.  We  find,  then,  the  desire  of  life  to    be   the  most 
tenacious   and  comprehensive  of   all   the   so-called 

Tenacity  and 

strenKthof      Histmctive  impulscs.     We  mean  the  desire  of  bodily 
theiieKireof    ^.^.ii.]>eing  and  life,  for  it  originally  takes  this  form 
and   no   otlier;     iniismuch   as   man    in    the   earlier 
stages  of  his  being  knows  no  form  of  existence  as  an  object 
of  knowledge  or  desire  other  than  those  which  are  dependent  on 
the  iKxly.     Even  when  an  incorporeal  life  becomes  a  familiar 
object  of  his  faith  or  hope,  the  body  is  always  so  near  and  so 
vivid  as  to  fill  up  the  foreground  of  thought  and  feeling ;  and 
the  ties  which  bind  us  to  it  are  tenacious  beyond  any  coid- 
parison  with  others.     The  desire  to  be  healthy  and  strong,  awl 
to  continue  to  live  on   our  l)odily  life,   remains    with  almost 
unabated  freslmess  and   vigor.     The   prolongation   of  life  B 
largely  placed  within  our  power,  and  in  a  sense  committed  to 
our  keeping.     We  know  that  if  we  choose  we  can  cut  it  short, 
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or  endanger  its  continuance.  Why  do  we  not  often  end  it, 
especially  under  impatience,  suffering,  or  disgust?  It  may  be 
that  we  never  really  desire  to  do  so,  even  when  we  half  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  do.  It  is  far  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  end  our  life,  even  should  we  desire 
it.  In  other  words,  we  read  in  the  prevailing  desire,  strong  and 
unconquerable  as  it  is,  the  expressed  command  of  reason  that 
we  should  struggle  and  strive  to  live  as  long  as  we  may.  We 
confidently  interpret  this  struggling  and  tenacious  impulse  to 
cling  to  life,  as  expressing  the  purpose  or  law  of  our  being, 
that  we  should  avoid  all  reckless  and  needless  exposure  to 
sickness  and  death.  We  also  regard  the  Ixxlily  life  and  health 
as  a  trust  committed  to  our  care.  Both  elements  of  proof 
suppose  ah  economy  of  nature,  including  living  beings  as 
mutually  related,  the  relations  of  which  may  not  only  be  dis- 
cerned by  man,  but  which  his  reason  is  compelled  to  interpret, 
finding  the  authority  of  law  in  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  the 
arrangements  to  meet  and  fulfil  these  conspicuous  ends.  If 
this  economy  of  nature  is  supplemented  by  a  thinking  and 
willing  person,  these  adaptations  express  the  law  which  his  will 
enforces.  Viewed  in  these  higher  relations,  the  care  of  our 
health  and  life  becomes  a  personal  trust  assigned  and  enforced 
by  the  Supreme. 

§  175.  In  point  of  fact,  the  true  value  of  human  life  and  the 
sacred  duty  of  respecting  it  has  never  prevailed 
where  theism  and  Christian  theism  has  not  been  a  hnnan  Ufe 
living  faith.     The  obligation  to  conserve  one's  own  ■■*'*' 
life  has  never  been  generally  and  earnestly  acknowl- 
edged, except  where  its  value  has  been  revealed  by  the  light 
reflected  upon  man's  interest  and  destiny,  from  the  supposed 
sympathy  and  care  of  the  Father  of  spirits. 

Among  the  brightest  and  strongest  of  the  ancients,  suicide 
was  not  only  tolerated,  but  it  was  considered  an  act  of  both 
heroism  and  homanity.  Thinking  men  asked.  Why  should  not 
a  man  be  brave  enough  to  terminate  his  own  life  when  it  had 
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respect  to  any  interest  or  trust  that  is  committed  to  our  care 
is  an  imperative  duty.    The  guilt  of  imprudent  neg-  i^^p^ij^^^,^ 
ligence  in  such  cases  is  measured  by  the  importance  •■<!  rwskieM- 

W  AAA 

of  the  interest  which  we  risk,  and  the  strength  of 
the  motives  which  we  overcome.  It  follows,  that  the  more 
clearly  and  fully  one  man,  or  many,  discern  the  conditions  and 
laws  of  health,  the  more  imi)erative  becomes  the  obligation  to 
regard  them.  The  more  generally  men  are  informed  concern- 
ing the  conditions  of  a  protracted  and  healthful  earthly  life,  the 
more  sacred  becomes  the  obligation  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 
The  sanitary  laws  and  conditions  which  respect  the  person, 
the  dwelling,  the  neighborhood,  the  village,  and  the  city,  are 
clothed  at  once  with  moral  authority,  so  soon  and  so  far  as  they 
are  discovered  and  established. 

It  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  preser- 
vation and  prolongation  of  the  bodily  life  is  not  a 
sapreme  end.  There  are  many  things  more  desir-  of  life  not  a 
able  than  the  continuance  of  one  or  many  lives.  "P""*  •■*• 
Fidelity  and  boldness  in  the  attestation  of  our  convictions,  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  others,  the  defence  of  personal 
purity  and  honor,  the  protection  of  the  helpless  and  the  endan- 
gered, the  defence  of  one's  home  and  country,  furnish  occasions 
when  the  risk  and  sacrifice  of  the  personal  life  are  not  only 
permitted,  but  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  conscience  and  of 
God.  Under  the  stress  of  immediate  danger  to  one's  friend 
or  neighbor,  or  under  the  inspiration  of  a  great  movement  for 
a  good  cause  of  religion  or  patriotism,  a  man  may  be  more 
than  justified  in  hazarding  and  sacrificing  his  health  or  his  life. 
It  is  not  easy  always,  perhaps  not  even  possible,  to  give  rules 
or  criteria  by  which  our  actions  in  extreme  cases  are  saved 
from  the  charge  of  reckless  exposure,  and  exalted  to  the  dignity 
of  heroic  virtue.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  an 
example  of  prudence  and  foresight,  and  an  instance  of  reckless 
self-sacrifice.  Questions  of  duty  are  not  always  easily  brouglit 
under  any  definite  formula  amid  the  more  prosaic  scenes  of  life  ; 
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moch  less  when  the  circamstuioes  are  perpleziiig,  or  ineriliUe 
haste  and  excitement  prednde  the  possibility  of  deUbenftm. 
The  greatness  of  what  are  called  the  hercrfc  actioiiB  of  fife  k 
often  illostrated  as  much  by  the  sagacity  which  discens  the 
necessity  of  an  occasion,  as  the  self-forgetfolness  wfaidi  rneehi 
it  promptly  and  bravely.  To  Jodge  with  ooolneas,  and  thift 
diBcrimination  which  can  decide  wisely  when  it  is  neoesssiyto 
risk  life  and  health  and  fortune,  and  which  can  wisdy  ose  the 
means  which  are  requisite  for  success,  is  often  as  ocMispiciioai 
an  indication  of  heroic  virtue  as  any  headlong  forwafdncss  to 
meet  a  risk  or  sacrifice.  It  is  idle  to  vex  onrselveB  with  qim- 
tions  of  conscience  as  to  what  we  may  find  it  neoessaiy  to  decide 
concerning  our  duty  in  case  a  serious  crisis  should  break  upoo 
us  which  might  require  some  extraordinary  energy  of  virtoe. 
It  is  equally  idle  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  wisdom  or  foDy 
of  those  sudden  resolves  of  other  men  which  have  seemed  to 
be  the  extremity  of  rashness.  Rules  and  parallels  fail  in  sudi 
trials.     Each  ease  can  only  be  decided  by  itself. 

It  is  safe,  howover,  to  say,  that  self-regarding  prudence  is 
not  always  tlie  supreme  duty.  Tlic  conditions  of  health  and 
comfort  for  individuals  and  coniimunities  are  now  so  generallj 
understood,  and  so  rigidly  enforced  by  public  sentiment,  tlttt 
there  is  some  danger  that  a  selfish  care  of  health  and  comfort 
should  take  the  place  of  the  heroism  of  self-sacrifice.  Id  some 
circles  of  scientific  thought,  pity  is  oi)enly  denounced  as  a  we»k 
sentimentality,  and  brutal  expedients  for  the  summary  disposal 
of  the  suffering  classes  are  opc»nly  recommended.  It  is  grateful 
to  ol)3erve,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  more  is  learned  of  tbr 
conditions  of  pei-sonal  and  imblie  health  by  the  light  of  sani- 
tary science,  more  generally  is  the  obligation  acknowledged  to 
care  and  sacrifice  for  both.  The  outbreak  of  every  local  pesti- 
lence not  only  awakens  an  instant  inquiry  in  respect  to  ite 
causes,  but  it  summons  to  activity  a  band  of  self-sacrificing 
men  and  women  who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  as  narsei 

^  helpers  to  the  sick  and  the  dying.     The  variety  and  po^ 
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fection  of  hospital  appliances  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
obligation  to  care  for  the  life  and  health  of  others  is  more 
and  more  cordially  assented  to.  There  are  also  necessary  and 
honorable  occupations,  the  animating  law  and  spirit  of  which 
involve  an  habitual  disregard  of  health  or  life  as  supreme,  and 
in  which  the  ordinary  respect  to  either  is  openly  set  aside  as 
dishonorable  and  immoral.  The  military  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, which,  in  a  certain  sense,  set  off  from  different  start- 
ing-points, and  move  towards  different  goals,  must  often 
involve  and  require  what  in  others  would  seem  to  be  a  criminal 
disregard  of  life.  The  paradox  is  easily  explained  from  a  high 
ethical  point  of  view,  that  the  countries  in  which  human  life  is 
most  sacredly  esteemed  and  most  sacredly  cherished,  l)ecause 
God  is  feareil,  and  immortality  is  most  confidently  believed, 
are  the  countries  in  which  human  life  is  most  deliberately 
hazarded  and  most  heroically  sacrificed  for  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  of  God. 

§  177.  The  right  to  life  is  indeed  the  most  sacred  of  all 
rights,  and  in  a  sense  inalienable  (§  199),  even  by 
the  subject  of  it,  and  eminently  sacred  against  inva-  ^k*  right 
Bion  by  any  other  human  being.     It  is  the  most  *®  "'*  *■ 

*^         -^  ^  Inalienable. 

sacred  of  all  rights,  because  it  is  the  supreme  con- 
dition of  all  human  enjoyment  and  activity.     If  life  is  not 
secured,  nothing  else  can  be  enjoyed  as  one's  own.     It  there- 
fore may  never  be  parted  with  through  caprice,  or  at  any  other 
call  than  the  call  of  duty.     It  may  be  forfeited  in  the  interests 
of  moral  order,  by  punishment  for  crime.     There  is,  moreover, 
no  such  intrinsic  sacredness  in  human  life  as  forbids  exposure 
or  sacrifice  in  a  good  cause,  when  there  is  sufl3cient  reason  for 
its  being  hazarded  or  given  up.     The  martyrs  of  learning,  of 
liberty,  and  of  religion,  would  all  protest  against  such  an  exag- 
gerated and  idolatrous  view  of  human  life,  in  one  united  cry 
from  beneath  the  altars  of  their  voluntary  self-devotion.     T^ 
cross,  the  sacred  symbol  of  earthly  sacrifice  for  the  high 
interests  of  others,   utters  its  decisive   protest,  as  it  attea 
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am. 


**  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  \k 
life  for  his  friends/* 

And  ycty  for  all  this,  it  is  none  the  less  tme,  but  the  more* 
that  the  romantic,  the  heedless,  the  reckless,  the  sentimentil 
hazarding  of  life,  whether  at  the  sick-bed,  in  the  stody,  in 
athletic  sports,  or  on  the  battle-field,  is  sternly  forbidden,  as 
alike  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  God. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DUTIES  TO  OURSELVES  WHICH  BESPECT  THE  INTELLECT. 

§  178.  Evert  man  is  morally  obliged  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove his  intellect.  So  soon  as  he  awakes  to  con-  ^^j^^ 
scions  activity,  he  finds  himself  ignorant,  yet  capa-  inpaisMto 
ble  and  desirous  of  knowledge.  Though  he  may  "**^  *** 
be  conscious  of  partial  darkness,  he  is  awakened  and  stimulated 
by  the  dawning  light.  To  know  gives  him  pleasure,  and  the 
experience  of  this  pleasure  awakens  fresh  curiosity.  From 
the  lowest  form  of  bewildering  wonder  to  the  highest  forms  of 
scientific  insight  and  inventive  skill,  to  enjoy  this  pleasure  is 
not  merely  morally  lawful,  but,  so  far  as  it  consists  with  other 
enjoyments,  is  morally  obligatory.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  secure  to  himself  these  higher  enjoyments  of  intellectual 
activity  and  acquisition,  and  to  sacrifice  to  them  inferior 
pleasures.  The  intellectual  life  is  superior,  at  least,  to  the 
animal  life ;  and  it  adds  a  peculiar  zest,  even  to  the  highest 
forms  of  emotional  and  moral  delight.  For  these  reasons,  if 
for  no  other,  man  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  use  his  intellect  in  the 
best  manner  and  for  the  best  results.  Intellectual  acquisitions 
and  powers  are  also  capable  of  augmentation  and  growth. 
Nothing  is  better  established  in  our  experience  and  observation, 
than  that  any  considerable  degree  of  intellectual  power  or  ac- 
quisition can  be  gained  by  discipline  and  effort,  and  by  these 
only.  Whether  the  gains  are  of  truths  or  facts,  or  whether 
they  consist  in  facility  of  any  kind,  they  come  of  training  only. 
Growth  in  intellect,  in  the  double  form  of  knowledge  and 
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power,  is  as  nataral,  and  almost  as  neoessaiy,  as  the  CAistawi 
or  activity  of  the  intelleet.  Indeed,  actiyity  and  intcllectaJ 
effort  arc  invariably  followed  by  growth ;  and,  with  the  dm  d 
the  one,  there  come  the  conscioas  possession  and  aduereiMSk 
of  the  other. 

f  179.  Moreover,  intcUectoal  activily  and  incidentally  inld' 
ActiTity  iiM  1^^^^^°^  growth  are  the  indispensable  oonditioBS  d 
cMiitiM  •#  attaining  many  objects  or  ends  wluch,  are  euufesad 
''*^  to  be  deshrable.    To  sooceed  in  most  of  the  aims  of 

life,  man  must  have  knowledge  and  skill,  both  of  which  lequiR 
guidance,  attention,  and  effort.  Wliether  the  intellect  gains  ii 
knowledge,  or  gains  in  power,  it  is  only  by  active  and  wd- 
directed  labor.  .    » 

Knowledge  and  intellectual  power  are  also  the  conditions  of 
usefulness.  If  a  man  can  help  others  by  imparting  to  them 
facts  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  or  guidance  which  they  re- 
quire, lie  must  thus  far  have  trained  his  own  intellect.  So  soon 
as  a  man  awakes  to  these  conditions  of  his  individual  and  socitl 
existence,  he  cannot  but  discern  and  respond  to  the  obligatioa 
to  inform  and  discipline  his  intellect  as  a  constant  and  impo^ 
tant  duty. 

Men  universally  enforce  upon  one  another  this  duty.  They 
Mra  rafprce  hold  each  Other  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  intel- 
twn  datj.  lectual  activity  and  culture.  They  require  of  men 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  opportunities,  that  they  should 
learn  the  obvious  conditions  of  bodily  health  and  comfoit,  the 
recognized  precautions  against  sickness  and  death,  as  abo 
attention  to  decency  of  manners  and  speech.  For  gross  and 
wilful  ignorance  in  respect  to  these  points,  under  the  usual  ood- 
ditions  of  civilized  life,  men  hold  each  other  responsible.  So 
far  from  accepting  stolid  or  wilful  ignorance  as  an  excuse,  tb^ 
treat  it  as  itself  criminal. 

The  individual  sometimes  goes  farther  than  society  in  reoog* 
nizing  the  duties  of  intellectual  activity  and  tnuuing.  Even  if 
society  does  not  openly  condemn  or  ostracize  a  man  who  't 
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thoughtless  in  his  speech  or  behavior,  he  sometimes  condemns 
himself  most  pitilessly  for  bis  stupid  inattention,  or  his  long- 
indulged  indolence,  as  the  occasions  of  his  crimes  or  blunders. 
The  more  distinctly  he  reflects,  the  more  clearly  he  accepts  the 
general  principle,  that  every  man  is  morally  bound  to  use  and 
train  his  mind  so  that  he  may  acquaint  himself  with  those  con- 
ditions of  individual  and  social  welfare,  for  which  he  is  properly 
made  responsible. 

§  180.  Besides  the  sphere  in  life  which  may  be  said  to  be 
common  to  all  men,  and  for  which  men  are  held 
responsible,  at  least  in  civilized  society,  almost  aaihMatpe- 
every  individual  finds  himself  in  some  special  posi-  «••*■>'"•«•' 
tion  of  activity,  which  is  more  or  less  clearly  de- 
fined, and  which  he  occupies  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time.  This  sphere  is  to  every  man  a  limited  sphere,  even  when 
it  is  most  widened.  The  broadest  intellect,  and  the  most  vari- 
ously cultured,  is  still  circumscribed  in  its  range.  Whether  this 
sphere  is  characteristically  scientific  or  practical ;  whether  the 
individual  man  is  a  laborer  whose  range  of  special  knowledge 
or  activity  is  limited  to  the  pickaxe  or  the  spade,  or  a  scientist 
who  can  predict  the  place  and  movements  of  the  stars,  or 
record  the  successive  phases  of  the  universe,  —  each  man  must 
concern  himself  with  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  facts 
and  relations,  and  must  content  himself  with  mastering  these 
solely  by  intellectual  effort.  The  place  of  activity  which  every 
man  finds  or  makes  for  himself  in  the  social  economy  is  limited 
to  certain  facts  and  activities,  to  meet  which,  with  the  highest 
success,  is  his  foremost  duty.  He  cannot  do  this  unless  he 
masters  the  facts  and  trains  his  powers  to  the  habits  and  skill 
which  such  a  sphere  requires.  To  do  this  is  the  foremost  duty 
of  every  man.  Often  it  seems  to  be  his  one  comprehensive 
duty.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  for  many 
men,  and  in  some  sense  for  all  men,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
their  duties  to  their  fellow-men  is  comprehended  in  the  precept, 
to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  their  special  calling  in  life. 
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Bat  this  ioTolveB  the  duty  to  ondnstand  the  fiftcts  mod  pcrfMt 
the  habits  which  are  requisite  for  the  dischmige  of  these  dnIiBk 
To  do  any  work  well,  a  man  must  understand  his  woik  ml 
understand  himself.  Each  of  these  hiTolves  inteHectoal  soliflj 
and  training. 
f  181.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  commimity  imposes  henj 
responsibilities  on  a  man  who  profoases  any  art  or 


ally  imMi  m  profession  for  which  he  is  not  trained,  and  to  wIM 
^^^  he  has  not  given  sufficient  attention,  or  for  wlni 
perhaps  he  has  barely  sufficient  e^Mudty  to  knov 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  qualified  to  practise  it.  Wliedier  a  ma 
proposes  to  sweep  the  streets,  or  cook  a  dinner,  or  build  t 
bridge,  or  direct  a  steam-engine,  or  sail  a  ship,  or  heal  the  mxk, 
or  preach  the  gospel,  or  expound  a  science,  if  be  is  ignorsnt  of 
what  should  be  known  or  done  in  the  occupation  of  any  of  these 
positions,  and  does  not  know  how  to  do  it,  he  is  condemned  as 
a  deceiver  of  the  community,  even  if  in  some  sense  he  is  self- 
deceived.  He  is  held  at  the  courts  of  the  law  and  at  the  court 
of  public  opinion  to  be  responsible,  even  when  his  ignorance  is 
so  gross  as  almost  to  relieve  him  from  the  suspicion  of  moral 
responsibility.  In  some  of  the  arts  and  professions,  quacks 
and  pretenders  are  not  unfrequently  subjected  to  prosecu- 
tion and  punishment  for  malpractice.  The  only  limitation  to 
this  resort  to  the  juridical  law  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity is  found  in  the  difficulty  of  conviction  by  any  testi 
which  the  courts  can  apply.  The  fact  that  the  law  holds  mao 
accountable  for  culpable  ignorance,  whenever  he  is  convicted, 
is  the  only  point  which  is  of  any  ethical  importance. 

To  most  men,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  assigned  by  the  ne 
cessities  or  circumstances  of  their  condition  some  special  sphere 
of  activity  for  which  a  more  or  less  definite  training  is  required. 
The  duty  of  such  persons  is  obvious,  to  meet  these  demands 
by  training  themselves  to  intellectual  and  manual  skill.  The 
arrangement  is  beneficent  by  which,  in  civilized  oommunities, 

^cial  duties  are  assigned  to  particular  individuab,  involving  a 
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concentrated  and  continued  subjection  to  special  discipline.  By 
the  same  rule,  the  few  who  are  supposed  to  be  specially  favored 
in  being  exempt  from  this  necessity  or  obligation  should  supply 
themselves  with  its  substitute  in  some  special  form  of  activity 
selected  by  themselves.  Those  who  are  not  compelled  to  derive 
their  subsistence  from  any  of  the  arts  or  professions  should 
select  some  definite  occupation  for  which  their  tastes  or  judg- 
ments predispose  them,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  the  habits 
and  culture  which  a  profession  or  occupation  involves.  This 
duty  is  not  limited  to  one  of  the  sexes.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  is  often  for  the  interest,  and  often  becomes  the  duty,  of  those 
women  who  are  i*elea8ed  from  domestic  duties,  to  find  some 
constant  and  invigorating  occupation  of  art,  or  benevolence, 
or  study,  that  their  minds  may  be  brightened  and  stimulated 
by  a  course  of  progressive  activity  and  sustained  enthusiasm. 

While,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  we  give  prominence  to  the  duties 
which  each  man  owes  to  his  profession,  we  would  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  his  power  and  success,  within  his  calling,  are  often  efiPectually  pro- 
moted by  exercising  his  intellect  upon  subjects-matter  that  lie  without  its 
limits.  So  far  as  this  is  true,  so  far  does  the  profession  itself  gain  by  now 
and  then  being  forgotten ;  and  one's  special  power  is  invigorated  and 
freshened  by  those  facts  and  relations  which  are  remote  from  an  ordinary, 
and  too  often  a  mechanical,  routine  of  activity.  Narrowness  of  intellect 
is  often  as  unfriendly  to  the  best  intellectual  achievement  and  success 
within  a  special  sphere  as  is  a  want  of  concentration.  But  while  a  liberal 
and  generous  culture  of  the  intellect  is  always  a  duty,  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble, it  should  always  be  rememlKjred  that  one's  first  duty  to  his  fellow-men 
is  his  duty  to  be  master  to  the  utmost  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  which 
his  business  or  calling  requires.  The  great  majority  of  the  failures  in 
success  and  usefulness  in  life  are  to  be  ascribed  to  slackness  and  indolence 
in  preparation  for  the  callings  which  men  profess.  Slackness  and  indo- 
lence are  therefore  intellectual  defects,  which  rightly  estimated  are  always 
sins,  and  often  become  crimes. 

§  182.  A  special  class  of  intellectual  duties  are  those  which  coup 
ethical  convictions  and  principles.    We  distinguish 
lBt«I1eetaal      ^y^^  convictions  and  principles  thus:  The  convictioni 
"fT  intellectual  beliefs,  whether  or  not  they  can  be  '. 

ethical  tmth.    formulated  or  logically  proved ;  the  principles  are  Ih^ 

as  stated  and  defended.    The  special  obligation  to  empk 
intellect  in  ethical  uses  is  derived  from  the  importance,  esiiecially 
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nun  of  geneni  Intelleotnal  calton,  tbat  bte  ethloftl  views  aboold  be 
the  subject  of  thought  and  reasoning  as  tmly  and  aa  tboroaghly  as  hh  coa- 
Tictions  in  respect  to  any  other  subject-matter.  Ethical  truth  ia  also  eoa* 
fessedly  the  most  important  of  all  truth.  Clear  and  eomrlnciiig  as  nsj  bi 
the  light  which  illumines  it,  the  light  maj  be  intercepted  And  wealEened  I7 
withdrawing  the  attentioUp  or  indolently  or  passively  eooeptiQg  a  wgitAm 
argument  in  its  place.  The  man  of  oommoD>«enae  who  takee  bis  opfaiiosf 
upon  trust,  without  attempting  to  analyse  the  atatementa*  or  scmtiBin 
tlie  arguments,  may  perhaps,  with  comparative  aafetiyy  deal  with  ediinl 
truth  as  he  deals  with  his  other  belief^  But  the  xeaaoner  or  logician,  the 
scientist  and  the  philosopher,  who  uses  the  power  of  a  trained  and  eoltand 
Intellect  upon  other  subject-matter,  and  does  not  empl^^  it  npon  tiie  flTi> 
dence  for  his  faith  in  conscience  and  the  moral  law,  maj  find  WmaoW  tskn 
at  disadvantage  when  he  attempts  to  dispense  with  the  Timsoniufi  whlohsn ' 
required  in  the  statement  and  defence  of  the  law  of  duty,  Inelndii^  Iti  i»> 
ligious  sanctions.  Hence  the  importance^  not  to  aaj  the  neoeastty  and  tbi 
commanding  duty,  that  every  man  should  employ  hia  Intellect  npon  elUcil 
truth  as  an  object  of  supreme  interest,  and  train  and  discipline  hla  IntsDeel 
so  that  it  may  Justify  sod  enforoe  his  ethical  convictions. 


J 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DUTIES  TO  OURSELVES  WHICH  RELATE  TO  THE  FEELINGS 

AND  THE   HABITS. 

§  183.  The  feelings  or  emotions  may  be  treated  as  simply 
inner  experiences,  beginning  and  ending  with  oar-  g,i,ugt|^^ 
selves  alone,  or  as  manifested  and  expressed  in  effect*  of  the 
word  and  act.  The  former,  again,  may  be  conceived  **  "*** 
as  leaving  a  permanent  impress  on  the  soul  itself,  or  as  leaving 
no  trace  upon  our  inner  being.  Strictly  interpreted,  no  emo- 
tion —  certainly  no  voluntary  emotion  —  can  be  supposed  to  be 
purely  transient  and  ineffective.  Every  inner  activity,  though 
manifested  by  neither  word  nor  act,  may  be  supposed  lo  tend 
to  be  more  or  less  permanent,  or  at  least  to  contribute  towards 
a  tendency  to  return  for  good  or  evil,  and  thus  to  reach  forward 
towards  some  future  volition.  Even  though  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  regulation  of  the  feelings  would  be  a  duty  which  we 
should  owe  to  ourselves,  did  our  feelings  concern  or  affect  no 
one  besides.  The  better  or  higher  affections  should  invariably 
exclude  the  lower,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  affect  the  future. 

The  opportunity  for  this  class  of  duties  is  far  wider  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  their  ethical  importance  is  far  more 
serious  and  important.  Many  of  the  most  significant  of  our 
indulged  emotions,  so  far  as  our  character  and  well-being  are 
concerned,  are  never  expressed  in  word  or  deed.  They  may 
never  be  felt  as  a  force  in  the  physical  or  social  economy,  and 
yet  in  respect  to  character  and  responsibility  their  significance 
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may  be  transceiulent.  For  this  reason  they  come  directly  under 
the  law  of  duty.  Tlie  precept,  and  the  reason  for  it,  are  summed 
up  in  tlie  words,  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of 
it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

§  184.  The  rule  is  twofold :  Give  room  and  play  to  the  best 
emotion:*,  whether  natural  or  moral,  because  of  their  ^        ,    . 

'  Geaenl  nil 

intrinsic  woilh.  Do  the  same  more  emphatically  terMfccttt 
because,  whether  good  or  evil,  they  gather  strength 
for  future  return  by  voluntary  indulgence.  A  man  owes  it  to 
his  present  self,  to  give  room  and  play  to  his  best  affections 
when  he  is  shut  up  to  the  solitary  indulgence  of  feelings  of 
any  kind.  lie  owes  the  same  to  his  future  self,  as  subject  to 
the  law  of  habit,  and  as  certain  to  grow  weaker  or  stronger  in 
the  desires  ami  impulses  which  constitute  and  control  his  moral 
life.  This  law  of  habit  holds  of  single  emotions  and  desires 
so  far  as  any  activity  gains  strength  and  force  by  repetition; 
and  also  of  the  combination  of  any  two  in  a  joint  exi^erience, 
so  far  as  this  hecouics  the  ground  of  the  six)ntaneous  and  forci- 
ble recall  of  either  at  the  suggestion  of  the  other.  The  duty 
of  prudence,  or  the  obligation  to  regard  one's  future  self,  is 
emphatically  enforced  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the  feel- 
ings, pre-eminently  those  impulses  which  by  indulgence  ripen 
into  tyrannical  habits.  How  compactly  and  inextricably  the 
web  of  associated  feelings  and  desires  may  be  woven,  and  with 
what  energy  they  bind  the  strongest  wills,  is  known  to  multi- 
tudes by  their  happy  and  unhappy  experiences.  Few  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  outward  act  which  had  not  previouslj 
been  consented  to  in  inward  imagination  or  by  sinful  desire. 
The  thief,  the  murderer,  the  adulterer,  the  liar,  ordinarily  has 
often  committed  the  offence  in  thought  which  he  subsequentlj 
enacts  in  word  or  deed ;  or,  if  he  does  not  beforehand  give  a 
formal  consent  to  the  foul  deed,  he  gives  headway  and  impulse 
to  the  desires  and  passions  which  at  last  gather  strength  enough 
to  break  through  the  strongest  barriers,  and  what  was  maturc<i 
as  the  inward  will  breaks  forth  as  an  outward  act. 
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§  185.  The  energy  of  the  emotions  and  desires,  of  the  long- 
ings and  repulsions,  of  the  loves  and  hatreds,  of  the  inportaBee 
envies  and  generosities,  of  the  trusts  and  revenges,   <>'  *•»•  •■»«- 

,  1    .  11,.      tloag  that 

that  have  never  been  expressed  in  word  or  deed,  is  »re  not 
known  only  by  those  who  have  had  experience  of  •*p'^««»^« 
them.  It  is  but  the  sober  truth  to  say,  that  this  energy  has 
often,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  restraint  and  reproof,  sur- 
passed that  of  any  emotions  which  have  been  expressed  in 
word  or  deed.  For  these  indulgences,  time  and  opportunity  are 
always  ready,  and  secrecy  may  always  be  complete.  Correction 
or  displeasure  from  those  who  are  most  feared  and  respected  is 
withdrawn.  The  imagination  may  riot  in  the  images  and 
fancies,  the  remembrances  and  hopes,  and  even  the  falseh<^s 
and  dreams,  which  often  stimulate  the  passions  with  greater 
enei^  than  the  scenes  of  real  life.  The  feelings  aroused  by 
the  fancy  or  memory  may  ripen  into  those  inner  habits  which 
lai^ely  constitute  or  determine  character. 

It  follows,  that  neglect  or  watchfulness  may  be  exercised  in 
the  voluntary  indulgence  or  repression  of  vicious  desires,  or  the 
fostering  of  emotions  which  are  elevated  and  noble.  Nothing 
but  the  habitual  indulgence  of  hidden  emotions  and  vicious  de- 
sires can  explain  many  sudden  outbreaks  of  crime  which  seem 
80  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  previous  outward  life. 
Very  frequently  they  are  confessed  or  discovered  to  be  but  the 
final  yielding  or  breaking-away  of  external  barriers  before  a 
swelling  tide  of  passiou  or  falsehood  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  secret  indulgences  of  years.  George  Eliot  writes 
thus  in  "Romola:"  "Tito  was  experiencing  that  inexorable 
law  of  human  souls,  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds 
by  that  reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil  which  determines  char- 
acter." While  it  is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
full  expression  of  our  feelings  in  outward  actions,  |n""pj 
and,  so  to  speak,  their  consummation  by  words  or  i»*bit«of 

feellnff. 

deeds,  intensifies  their  energy ;  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, on  the  other,  that  the  best  and  worst  emotions  may  be 
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indulged  in  perfect  oonoetlmeDt,  and  be  repeated  a  thiNMBi 
times,  when  there  is  not  a  single  oi^portunity  for  speech  or 
action.    In  such  cases,  the  restraint  from  the  anticipated  di^ 
pleasure  or  opposition  or  reproof  of  oor  fellow-moi  nay  Ik 
wholly  withdrawn,  and  nothing  hinders  or  diecka  the  emote 
save  inward  self-control  under  the  law  of  duty  or  llie  feirof 
God.     The  frequency  of  opportunity,  the   concealment,  tk 
absence  of  restraint,  all  combine  to  give  to  the  habits  €i  MBag 
which  are  formed  in  secret  an  immense  importance  in  tbs  Icv- 
mation  of  character,  and  the  practice  of  self-ciiltlue  by  which 
character  is  achieved. 
§  186.  On  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  oberiBhinig  pan  sai 
unselfish   emotions  by  inner  habits    goes   far  to 
strengthen  the  character  in  every  thing  thai  is  good 
and  noble.    The  crises  of  great  temptations,  tbe 
inspiration  of  a  noble  opportunity,  rarely  meet  us;  and  tbe 
manner  in  which  each  is  met  when  it  presents  itself  veiy  often 
de|)ends  on  the  inner  associations  which  have  been  previooslj 
woven  from  the  finest  threads  of  thought  and  feeling,  such  sf 
only  the   fantasy  can  spin.     The  great  battles  of  life  and 
character  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  manifold  little  conflids  of 
temper  and  trial  which  constitute  the  inner  history  of  evo; 
living  l>eing. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that,  whether  inwardly  or 
FeeUn  outwardly,  we  cultivate  and  train  the  feelings  liy 

caitir«t«d  by  means  of  tbe  objects  which  excite  them.  We  cti- 
*  *  '**  not  feel  by  wishing,  or  even  by  willing  to  fedi 
though  we  may  wish  ever  so  ardently  and  will  ever  so  strongif* 
To  feel  in  any  form  or  direction,  we  must  give  our  attentioQ  t$ 
the  objects  wliieh  excite  feeling,  whether  these  objects  are  pe^ 
sons  or  things ;  whetlier  they  are  scenes  in  nature,  producto  ' 
art,  colors  or  sounds  or  forms,  noble  or  hateful  actions,  dbtt 
aeters  or  sentiments,  words  or  deeds ;  whether  fancies  fd 
pui*poses,  or  living  men  and  actual  deeds.  These  objeds  «* 
must  not  only  attend  to,  but  retain  and  respond  to,  Judge  oCi 
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approve  or  condemn,  and  then  by  inward  volition  accept  or 
reject. 

S  187.  We  have  already  noticed  the  relation  of  habit  to  the 
appetites  and  the  bodily  life.     But  there   are  also  j^y^^^^f 
habits  which  are  purely  psychical^  and  pertain  to  the  wrrain 
so-called  desires,  as  of  property,  honor,  esteem,  etc. 

The  first  which  we  name  is  the  passion  for  gambling  in  any  of 
its  forms.  This  passion  is  in  many  respects  unlike 
the  bodily  appetites.  It  assumes  many  forms,  as 
betting  on  cards,  the  speed  of  horses,  the  strength  of  men,  the 
issue  of  athletic  contests,  the  fitfulness  of  stocks,  or  the  results 
of  an  election.  It  is  unlike  a  bodily  appetite  in  not  depending 
on  the  psycho-physical  in  man ;  being  founded  not  on  an  appe- 
tite, but  chiefly  on  the  desire  of  property  or  pecuniary  gain  or 
some  other  desire  technically  so  called.  We  say  chiefly,  for  the 
mere  desire  to  win  as  a  feat  of  forecast  contributes  somewhat 
to  the  excitement  of  the  contest.  But,  though  unlike  a  bodily 
impulse  in  its  basis  or  germinating  nucleus,  it  is  like  it  in  its 
capacity  for  its  tenacious  hold  on  the  feelings  and  its  rapidly 
accumulating  strength.  It  owes  both  of  these  elements  of  tena- 
city and  consequent  danger  to  its  capacity  to  occupy  and  interest 
the  imagination,  and  to  excite  the  passions  of  hop^  and  daring 
and  self-confidence,  by  mimic  contests  of  the  fancy,  and  by 
the  striking  contrasts  between  its  exciting  ^experiences  and  the 
8ol>er  facts  and  occupations  of  pains-taking  labor  and  self-rely- 
ing industry.  The  man  who  gives  himself  to  occupations  of  this 
sort  as  an  occasional  indulgence  is  in  imminent  danger  of  in- 
dulging impulses  which  he  will  not  be  able,  l)ecau8e  he  will  not 
desire,  to  relinquish.  The  excitement  of  imagined  success  as 
truly  disturl)s  the  imagination  as  a  physical  disturbance  disorders 
the  brain.  Cool  heads  are  nearly  as  rare  under  the  one  excite- 
ment as  under  the  other.  The  rapid  suggestion  of  unfounded 
ho|>e8  and  fears,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
sober  truth,  are  as  really  unfavorable  to  clear  judgment  and  wise 
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:  ment,  use,  or  trade,  iDvolves  the  evils  of  gambling,  when  no 

delivery  is  proposed  of  the  articles  which  are  said  to  be  bought 

or  sold,  and  the  bidding  or  guessing  or  betting  respects  only 

-:  the  market-price  at  some   future  day.     To   buy  any  thing  in 

order  to  sell  at  a  future  day,  or  to  promise  to  buy  at  a  future 

..  day,  is  a  legitimate  act  of  hazard  and  forecast,  provided  the 

goods  are  paid  for  by  the  capital  or  the  credit  of  the  buyer  or 

seller,  and  are  actually  delivered.    But  to  promise  to  buy  or  sell, 

.  without  the  sobering  and  steadying  process  of  paying  on  the 

spot  by  cash  or  note,  diminishes  the  res|)onsibility  of  the  dealer 

in  just  the  proportion  in  which  the  cost  of  an  actual  purchase 

.  and  delivery  differs  from  the  amount  which  is  pledged  "  to  cover 

one's  differences."     It  is  not  wrong  to  use  sagacity  in  autici- 

pating  what  the  state  of  the  market  will  be  at  a  future  day,  in 

respect  to  any  article  whatever,  or  to  buy  or  sell  accordingly 

what  you  may  have  in  hand,  or  may  be  certain  you  can  buy ; 

.  but  simply  to  make  a  prediction,  and  to  pledge,  it  may  be,  all 

your  capital  or  credit  in  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  an  estimated 

future  market-price,  tempts  men  to  irresponsible  ventures,  with- 

.  out  those  sobering  restraints  of  reality  which  the  responsibilities 

of  actual  payment  and  a  bona-Jide  purchase  alone  can  impose. 

It   involves   all  the  elements  of   imaginative  excitement  and 

irresponsibility  which  make  gambling  so  dangerous  when  it 

becomes  an  occupation  and  a  passion. 

Speculation  is  ordinarily,  and  perhaps  always,  far  less  dan- 
gerous and  desperate  as  a  habit  than  technical  gam- 
bling ;  because  it  is  connected  with  many  legitimate  ^erons  thaa 
tiransoctions  for  delivery  and  investment,  and  also  f*»wing 

»  .  -  proper. 

because  it  is  conducted  by  not  a  few  men  of  large 
capital,  and  under  rules  which  are  in  the  interests  of  fair  dealing, 
Hctual  risks  of  foresight  and  knowledge,  and  prompt  settlements. 
tt  is  also  managed  in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
^f  disinterested  spectators  who  would  neitlier  "  break  a  bank  " 
Hor  *'  cheat  at  cartls."  And  yet,  with  many  an  individual,  the 
Occupation  degenerates  into  what  is  nothing  better  than  gam- 
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bling.  SometfaiMs,  after  a  ierfea  of  nnwioee— ftj  opartaHb 
the  tnmaition  it  rery  rapid  into  a  deaperalo  and  ineoralik  Wk 
of  tricks  and  effiontery,  often  InTolriiig  a  cruel  IndiffeRBK  li 
the  interests  of  others,  and  an  easy  nM>ralitj  tA,  deoeifc.  Ik 
excitements  of  sndi  a  life  ngt  infrequently  iMtve  behinl  ta 
a  miserable  residanm  of  racant  honor  and  miaantliropie  npt 
to  those  who  hare  been  tempted  fkom  the  occupations  of  hi^ 
mate  trade,  and  hare  thus  made  aore  a  gloomy  dose  lo  m 
imbittercd  life. 

§  189.  The  same  objections  hold  good  of  ventorea  hi  Uvii 
TMtanaii  ^^  whateyer  description;  the  evila-of  which  hia 
i**^*'*^  been  so  generally  recognised,  that,  in  most  of  Ik 
States  of  our  Union,  they  are  forbidden  by  law,  and  desliag  a 
lottery-tickets  and  ventores  is  severely  punished.  A  stziki^l 
change  in  public  opinion  in  respect  to  the  morality  of  Iieenrii| 
lotteries,  and  dealing  in  lottery-shares,  has  been  effected  wttbii 
two  generations.  This  change  is  made  conspicuous  by  the 
adoption  of  the  opinion,  with  many  conscientious  people,  tfait 
all  appeals  to  chance,  or  any  use  of  the  lot  to  decide  any  mstttff 
arc  morally  wrong. 

Not  a  few  such  persons  are  greatly  disturbed  at  the  use  of 
Bmfliag  lotteries^  or  raffling^  in  benevoietU  or  rdigknu  fiin, 

at  fmin.  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  gamUiqgi 

and  gives  a  religious  or  ethical  sanction  to  fa8cinatk>DS  M 
are  wholly  evil.     It  may  be  and  doubtless  is  true,  that  nA 
practices  foster  tastes  that  are  frivolous,  and  possibly  are  wone; 
but  it  seems  idle  to  contend  that  all  appeals  to  the  tot  ii* 
immoral,  or  that  the  distributing  of  an  expensive  gift  fajtk 
purchase  of  shares  need  offend  the  conscience.     Let  the  foDo** 
ing  be  supposed:  A  benevolent  person  proposes  to  give, fori 
benevolent  use,  —  as  for  a  hospital  or  a  church, — avaluUi 
painting,  or  piece  of  furniture.     It  will  not  command  in  A* 
market  a  ready  sale.     The  owner  offers  it  for  the  price  of  tUiV 
tickets,  each  of  which  is  within  the  means  of  many  persoofl  «k 
would  be  willing  to  give  the  cost  of  a  ticket  to  the  good  oioi^ 
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and  are  not  unwilling  to  enjoy  the  anticipation  of  possibly 
drawing  the  prize.  Were  this  system  to  be  introduced  into  the 
economy  of  daily  life ;  were  raffling  to  become  frequent,  and 
were  it  known  to  be  attended  by  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
gambling,  —  the  duty  to  avoid  the  act  because  of  its  tendencies 
towards  an  easy  and  dangerous  habit  would  be  obvious  and 
unqaestioned.  But  when  no  such  danger  exists,  to  insist  that 
an  act  is  wrong  because  of  its  possible  afHnitie^  with  a  habit 
to  which  neither  the  individual  nor  the  community  is  -  immedi- 
ately exposed,  is  to  fall  into  the  weakness,  and  not  infrequently 
into  the  narrowness,  of  Pharisaism,  which  attaches  greater 
importance  to  the  appearance  than  to  the  fact  of  evil.  It  may 
still  be  a  question,  how  far,  in  such  cases,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider what  purport  to  be  the  weak  consciences  of  others. 

§  190.  Of  JiabUs  in  general^  as  related  to  the  feelings,  we 
may  also  say,  that  a  servile  and  unmanly  fear  of 
performing  an  act  of  trivial  significance  lest  it  shall  reut«d  to 
be  matured  and  hardened  into  a  habit,  or  lest  it  ^^•'••^'"*^ 
should  weaken  the  force  of  a  habit  already  formed,  is  to  be 
avoided  by  every  one  who  would  use  wisely  this  most  important 
agency  in  the  formation  and  confirmation  of  character.  Strong 
as  is  the  force  of  habit,  and  important  as  is  the  necessity  that 
we  should  be  constantly  alive  to  its  power  for  good  and  evil,  it 
is  possible  to  become  its  slave,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  fail  of  the 
best  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  To  be  afraid  to  deviate 
from  an  action  when  duty  and  affection  both  summon  us  to 
make  an  exception,  lest  a  desirable  or  persistent  habit  should 
be  interrupted,  is  to  set  up  a  mechanical  rule  in  place  of  a 
living  principle.  It  is  to  show  an  unmanly  distrust  of  our- 
selves and  the  resources  of  our  own  moral  life,  and  to  lose 
Bight  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  the  highest  form  of 
moral  life,  and  the  living  spring  of  a  self-relying  moral  charac- 
ter. The  spirit  of  the  strongest  and  most  trustworthy  servant 
of  duty  is  a  spirit  of  freedom  from  every  description  of  bondage 
except  the  willing  bondage  of  love,  which  forgets  itself  in  its 
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it  may  famish  an  occasion  for  mortifying  and  cracifying  these 
emotions ;  instead  of  inciting  and  strengthening  self-sacrifice 
and  charity  by  the  motives  which  would  fan  these  impulses  into 
a  flame.  It  studies  artificial  methods  of  arousing  right  feeU 
inga,  and  repressing  wrong  ones ;  instead  of  seeking  out  those 
objects  and  scenes  and  opportunities  which  would  stimulate  and 
satisfy  and  mature  the  better  impulses,  and  exclude  and  repress 
those  that  are  inferior.  It  rushes  ui)on  severe  and  painful  trials, 
that  it  may  work  out  some  heroic  achievement,  even  if  the  trial 
proves  stronger  than  it  can  bear ;  and  forgets  the  spirit  of  the 
petition,  Leiid  us  not  into  temptation.  It  is  manifest  in  aesthet- 
ics, in  manners,  and  in  morals,  and  often  degenerates  into  a 
fanatical  and  factitious  heroism.  As  such  it  is  characterized 
by  the  common  feature  of  seeking  culture  by  sundry  artificial 
experiments  and  methods,  in  place  of  the  ordinances  and 
methods  of  nature,  and  the  relationships  and  duties  of  human 
life. 

Sentimeiitalists  of  all  sorts  are  a  species  of  sscetics,  whether  they  ex- 
pend their  energies  of  feeling  upon  imagined  objects,  or  train 
themselves  to  unnatural  intensities  of  emotion  for  the  luxury  8enil""*sf*l- 
of  woe  or  pity  or  grief,  of  love  or  hatre<l.  The  artificial  -  y^ 
character  of  modern  social  culture,  the  affectations  of  m^xh^m 
literature,  the  intensities  of  modem  fiction  and  poetry,  tend  to  train  ima- 
ginative persons  to  accept  artificial  and  unnatural  staudards  of  ideal  i»er- 
fection,  which  can  never  be  realized,  and  which  cunse<iuontIy  become  a 
torment  to  the  weak  and  morbid  souls  which  aspire  aftor  what  the  nutiire 
of  man  and  the  conditions  of  his  earthly  existence  can  never  give.  lience 
perpetual  disappointment,  weariness  of  life,  disgust  with  mankind,  ground- 
less self-reproaches,  settled  melancholy,  and  not  infreijueiitly  the  in.saiiity 
of  suicide,  or  perhaps  a  cynical  and  hateful  pessimism,  —  an  artificial  dis- 
ease which  seems  to  have  been  generated  wholly  fn)m  modem  culture 
and  literary  tendencies,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  formulated  into 
a  philosophy  of  the  universe  and  of  human  life. 
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service.  The  conflict  of  impulses,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  raises  the  qnes- 
tion  of  duty,  whether  and  how  far  the  individual  is  morally  bound  to 
depend  upon  himself.  This  question,  like  most  others,  is  determined  by  the 
intentions  of  nature,  which  are  partly  manifested  by  certain  original  de- 
sires, and  partly  by  certain  universal  institutions  or  common  relations  of 
human  society. 

The  wants  of  men  include  all  those  conditions  or  means  on 
which  their  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  HesDing  of 
welfare  de^x^nds,  and  which,  in  a  sense,  may  be  ''*■**• 
said  to  be  essential  to  man's  well-being.  These  must  vary  with 
the  peculiarities  and  conditions  of  each  individual,  with  his 
individual  habits,  his  culture,  and  his  social  position.  The 
oonditions  of  a  single  and  satisfactory  physical  existence  are 
few,  and  are  more  or  less  readily  attained  under  favorable 
social  surroundings.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  however, 
that  in  consequence  of  social  inequalities,  defective  education, 
bad  government,  and  bad  religions,  it  is  often  not  easy  for 
millions  of  the  depressed  classes  to  supply  themselves  even 
with  daily  bread.  Whatever  other  duties  may  be  obligatory, 
andcr  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  every 
man,  in  whatever  condition  he  may  find  himself,  is  morally 
lx>und  to  use  all  the  industry  and  foresight  which  he  can  employ 
for  the  supply  of  immediate  and  pressing  wants  like  these. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  which  nature  teaches  man  is,  that  he  can  neither 
live  nor  thrive  in  any  particular,  without  personal  effort  of 
tNXly  and  mind;  that,  if  he  neglects  himself  altogether,  he  will   '^^^  wpplj 
starve  and  die;  and,  similarly,  that  if  he  does  not  care  for     ##^-1^  ^ 
those  higher  wants  which  he  discerns  however  darkly,  he   gkllL 
most  sufTer.    If  he  allows  the  possession  and  impulses  of  any 
natural  capacity  to  interpret  to  him  his  duty,  he  will  feel  and  acknowledge 
tbe  obligation  to  labor  and  think,  and  provide  for  himself.    If  he  does  not 
discern  and  assent  to  this  obligation  by  his  independent  reflections,  he  will 
ordinarily  learn  it  from  certain  sharp  enforcements  from  his  fellow-men, 
irhich  will  compel  his  attention,  and  to  which  bis  aroused  moral  judgment 
"^rtll  confidently  respond. 

The  supply  of  these  wants  involves  labor  of  Ixxly  and  mind, 
■coordiug  to  the  nature  of  the  good  which  is  concerned.     It 
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Tn#rt"  is  a  sjK'cial  n-ason  for  ass«rf Iult  tlii.^  «lufy,  in   tlic   more  or  less 

ext<.'nsiv»*  pr«-valt*n«M'  of  tin-  iloctriiH",  ihar,  fli<)U;^li  it  m.iy  Ix' 

morally  right  for  a  luan  to  possess  and  a<<iiiire  property,  y<;t  ^^ 

.    .        "  .      ,  .  ,  .         ,      ,         .      called  in 

it  is  not  a  man  s  duty  to  do  so;  or,  at  l«'ast,  that  the  duty  is    <megtion. 

"-   ezceptional,  and  rest«  only  upon  a  few  whoso  circninstances 
.-   snake  the  obligation  manifest.    The  question  consequently  becomes  inter- 
esting and  im]H)rtantf  Is  it  a  duty  for  men  in  ordinary  circnmstances  to 
mpeod  less  than  their  income  ?    To  this  question,  it  would  seem,  there  can 
-  be  bot  one  answer.    If  it  is  a  dnty  to  use  prudence  and  forecast  from  one 
^>   day  or  one  month  to  another,  it  is  a  duty,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  or  consist- 
ent with  other  obligations,  to  provide  against  disability  or  illness  on  the 
peirt  of  one's  self  or  one's  dependents.    The  possibility  of  doing  this  en- 
- '  forces  the  duty.    The  importance  of  so  doing  is  enforced  by  the  experience 
■^  of  privation  and  dependence  by  others  who  suffer  for  lack  of  industry  or 
_   ioreBight. 


§  195.  A  special  exception  from  this  obligation  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  not  only  excused,  but  enforced,  in  the 
_^.  case  of  those  who  are  expressly  devoted  to  religious  ciMweHofmea 
.  or  educational  or  philanthropic  services.     Such  per-  JJJ'J,^^^ 
^  *  aoDS,  it  is  urged,  are  under  special  obligations  to  give  froa  tku 
eyidence  of  their  disinterestedness,  and  in  this  way    "  '* 
to  gain  the  special  confidence  of  their  fellow-men,  by  the  formal 
>  abnegation  of  property.     No  exception  is  here  taken   to  the 
■  teiorality  of  any  voluntary  vows  of  poverty,  or  other  forms  of 
^elf-abnegation  by  which  men  and  women  cut  themselves  off 
'^Tom  the  supply  of  many  of  the  wants  which  ordinary  morality 
Xiot  only  allows,  but  sanctions.     We  concede  that  such  vows 
be  not  only  lawful,  but  are  in  certain  cases  highly  praise- 
rorthy,  and  indicate  superior  disinterestedness  and  an  unselfish 
levotion.     Our  inquiries  are  limited  to  those  who  assume  the 
linary  social  obligations,  and  yet  regard  themselves  as  cx- 
by  their  profession  or  calling  from  the  duty  of  that  self- 
V>eliaDce  for  themselves  and  dependents  in  the  future,  which  a 
'^viae  prudence  would  inculcate. 

To  all  general  rules  of  external  conduct,  there  are  many 
Ssidividaal  exceptions  such  as  Justify  themselves,  and  also  sup- 
tbe  principles  of  the  rule. 
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Thv  an*  daaWem,  mmuf  ttmm  in  wUeh  devolkm  to  a  9i^>>l] 
worthy  object  of  adeiioe,  InvontloB,  phtlMithrofy,  or  ieligioa»  jDriMan 
•leraUMi  and  heroic  InaenaibUtty  to  the  ohUgatlon  to  pvorido  ^priatf  IM»] 
want.  The  heroes  and  mailifnoCMieooa  and  ait  have  foaad  thik]iA| 
cation  in  the  aplendid  and  naefol  Mrrlooa  wUeh  their  dlaooiariaiMiM 
rentions  hare  wrought  tat  their  feUow-nMm  mt  the  ooot  of  aaoh  itli^  j 
aelf^boegatkm.  But  It  aboiild  not  be  fusotten.  that  aaU-raUaaee  «Ai*  ] 
leepect  are  also  aentlmenti  which  are  oC  inestfinabla  ▼alua,  aad  daft  ttaii 
are  favored  by  peconlaiy  Independence^  and  ollaa  require  it  wtoaftfltj 
be  achieved  by  Indnatij  and  fdreoaat.  Biieh  aentlmoiito  are  oAaveiMito 
onaly  illnatnted,  Indeed*  In  men  and  women  wboara  npp<aMMl  tyfen^ 
to  whom  poverty  hat  come  In  upitib  of  fn^galitj  and  aelf-denlal;  M  Hif  j 
are  not  so  obvious  in  the  ease  of  tliose  who  are  rnrblcmi  id  the  fsHib-*] 
contemptnonsly  disown  the  obUfatlon  to  aocmmilate  1^  amaQ  savtap  km 
an  income  which  makes  socfa  savln^i  posslblau  This  ia  eapedaUy  tntlM 
young,  as  contrasted  with  an  old,  country;  •  oonntry  In  vriiloh  nuffm 
and  hope  give  tone  to  the  community*  in  which  fortanes  are  soBettMJ 
rapidly  made,  and  pecuniary  disasters  are  soon  forgotten  or  repladid.  0» 
tain  classes  of  men  are  especially  exposed  to  this  fnilnre  of  duty.  BkBhl 
miH:hanics,  clerks,  teachers,  and  professional  men  of  all  classes,  are  tenilri 
by  their  manifold  tastes  and  aspirations  to  disregard  those  higher  oh^j 
tiomi  of  indei)endencc  and  self-respect  for  themselves  and  their  fusilia 
which  enforce  the  duties  of  economy  and  thrift  in  acquiring  and  secsiiV 
a  proiterty  of  one*8  own.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  inculcated  as  a  «!)>■ 
duty,  that  every  man  should  possess  a  home  and  estate  of  his  own,  Ih» 
ever  small  and  humble  these  mgy  be. 

§  19G.  It  is  thought  by  many,  that  the  teachings  of  the  Net 

Testament  and  the  spuit  of  the  Christian  ethics  fli 

tesrhiBn        unfnendly  to  the  possession  of  property,  andst 

•f  the  New      especially  inconsistent  with    the    aceamulatioii  ' 

TestSMest*  I 

large  estates.     Some  Christian  preachers  and  Mf* 
alists  inculcate  doctrines  of  this  sort,  and  hold  up  the  ezampki  j 
of  those  who  impart  as  fast  as  they  acquire,   as  more  tnif  { 
Christian  than  those  who  become  or  remain  very  rich.    IbtJ  | 
l)ointed  and  emphatic  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  m  l^  j 
spect  to  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  riches,  and  the  tt  j 
preme  obligation  to  abandon  them  at  the  call  of  dnty^  <*  j 
interpreted  as  incompatible  with  the  acquisition  or  retentioBfl' 
great  wealth.     The  sudden  and  uncompromising  demands  ftf 
and  then  made  by  Christ  in  his  lifetime  upon  this  and  that  pi^ 
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fess^d  disciple,  to  abandon  or  sell  his  fortune,  are  supposed  to 
be  of  universal  and  literal  obligation,  and  to  furnish  the  ideal  or 
type  of  Christian  duty  in  its  highest  form. 

It  hardly  need  be  repeated,  that  these  declarations  and  com- 
snands  should  be  interpreted  like  the  other  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  (§  186)  ;  viz.,  as  the  assertions  of  general  principles 
which  respect  the  purposes  only,  rather  than  as  universal  pre- 
cepts which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  conduct.  The  supremacy 
and  the  energy  of  the  purpose  are,  in  this  case,  insisted  on  with 
uncompromising  severity,  and  are  exemplified  by  its  unsparing 
application  in  the  forms  of  external  action.  The  extremest 
suppositions  are  made  of  the  Hcts  and  sacrifices  which  the  pre- 
cepts of  duty  may  involve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institutions 
and  relationships  of  human  society  are  as  distinctly  recognized 
in  the  Christian  morality,  and  the  duties  which  these  imply  and 
enforce  are  solemnly  enjoined.  The  cardinal  virtue  of  right- 
eousness or  justice  is  enforced  most  emphatically,  and  the  eth- 
ical authority  of  property  is  thereby  uniformly  sanctioned  and 
enforced. 

§  197.  The  duty  to  possess  and  acquire  property  implies  the 
right  to  property.    This  introduces  the  subject  of 

The  rtglit  to 

rights  in  general^  and  the  duties  which  every  man  property. 
owes  to  himself  with  respect  to  his  separate  rights  *'**^* 
an  individual.     The  duty  to  recognize  and  con- 


cede the  rights  of  others,  as  also  the  relation  of  rights  to  duties, 
falls  under  another  category,  and  will  be  considered  in  another 
place  (§  214).  We  assume  that  there  are  other  conditions 
for  individual  welfare  which  hold  a  place  similar  to  property 
with  respect  to  man's  well-being;  that  each  man  must  enjoy 
these  conditions  for  himself,  and  feel  himself  secure  in  them, 
in  order  to  his  highest  good,  —  in  which  are  included  social 
enjoyment  and  comfort,  the  prolongation  of  life,  with  exemp- 
tion from  amioyance  and  injury  on  the  part  of  others.  Of  these 
essential  conditions  to  human  welfare,  the  secure  |x>ssession 
and  enjoyment  of  property  are  one  example.    Assuming  that 


^ 


i  IV%.   la  um  Etm  -^m*,  .t  la  tl»  >iiitT  at  ervrr  nfirviul.  I7 
•Jib  ulI  ukl  ibtMatB  uu  agrnc?  <i<  ttw  ^nvnnnent. 
Ma  Mill*.        ^  aaacrt  aaii    lefi^iiii  Um  rt;c1>to  -    for  the  1 1  ■wi  thai 
*^"  »*aint7  m   'JieiK   fawiamMtfal   awdttiuas  of  atft- 

ictatf  -«  &  um^sutj  Uk  rrcty  aaa  wlacli  he  nt  baaai 
Uf  nHan  rf>f  htoMiaif.  If  Ibr  lujttfr  ia  triiiii^.  the  piod  ma 
DM)  fonpvft  r>r  cnwriook  it  -,  iput  if  it  is  sctkns  uid  npcsWd.  m 
iMui  'Ml  >a  tnae  Ui  ba  ilutT  tii  oinn^t  wfao  do^  n»t  swiR 
liiffi'u'ir  ntffiiiiEit  injury  ^imi  wrouii  i'V  {itRmnai  ^f-pmtwtiMi 
f.T  i"^:ii  ].r<-iaiiii'>tin  aii<i  rcirL-tm,  Assaults  u|kjii  tlie  peROn. 
iiltf'iii|ilii  iiKmiint  lire  lite,  tla-ft  :uiU  injury  of  une'3  property. 
>iil'l  )h<  prcmc'cuU^  or  puuialivd  by  the  law ,  and  ihe  man  wlu 
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suffers  should  avail  himself  of  the  law,  for  the  secoritv  and 

m 

redress  which  the  law  proposes  to  give.  The  same  may  be  tnie 
of  the  invasion  of  other  rights  than  these ;  but  the  obligation 
is  not  so  imperative  as  in  respect  to  the  most  of  these  prime 
conditions  of  comfort  and  safety.  A  man  mav  not  necessarily 
fail  in  his  duty  to  himself,  who  does  not  enforce  his  rights  of 
inferior  import ;  but  the  man  cannot  ordinarily  be  troe  to  his 
own  interests,  nor  to  those  of  his  fellow-men«  who  does  not  avaO 
himself  of  every  legitimate  method  to  punish  any  gross  and 
palpable  invasion  of  his  fundamental  rights ;  to  say  nothing  of 
his  obligation  indirectly  thereby  to  defend  those  of  the  com- 
munity. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  adopt  the  opposite  extreme;  who.  in  the  case 
of  the  invasion  of  their  so-called  natural  rights  of  person,    |^^^     ^ 
property,  and  life,  assume  the  responsihility  of  repelling  and   Mif.jcfcacs 
punishing  the  invader  without  the  instmmentalitj  oi  the   MMrtlaM 
law,  on  the  ground  that  all  invasions  of  rights  of  this  sort    ^''■■■'  '* 
should  personally  be  repelled  or  punished.    The  fallacy  of 
this  reasoning,  if  it  be  reasoning  which  they  use,  is  ohvious.    I^w  is  en- 
acted and  enforced  for  the  very  purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  jtcmonal 
self-defence,  with  its  uncertainty,  its  haste,  its  passion,  an<l  iu  failures  in 
equity.    The  law  usually  provides  for  any  of  those  cases  of  extreme  neci-a- 
•ity,  which  require  an  interposition  more  prompt  titan  its  own.    It  peruiit^ 
the  defender  of  his  life,  his  person,  and  his  property,  to  take  ttie  function 
of  prevention,  and  even  of  punishment,  into  his  own  hands;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  forbids  and  punishes  any  violence  that  sets  aside  its 
own  agency  and  its  own  processes  when  these  can  be  employed.    No  man 
can  successfully  contend  that  it  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself,  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  magistrate,  in  ordinary  cases.    No  logic  except 
that  of  pride  and  passion,  disguised  as  self-respect  and  self-assertion,  can 
be  used  in  its  defence.    Duelling  and  lynch-law  rest  on  a  common  error, 
and  are  akin  in  a  common  fellowship  of  crime. 

■ 

The  second  case  supposed  is  that  in  which  the  government 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  or  defend  even  one's 
natural  rights.     In  such  a  case  the  individual  is  sup-  goTeraaeat 
posed  to  be  left  to  himself ;  as  it  is  said,  in  a  state  '***■  *"  "■ 

^  datj. 

of  nature.     How  far  may  such  an  one  go  in  assert- 
ing and  defending  his  right  to  life  or  liberty  or  property?    Le- 
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giUy  he  may  proceed  to  om 

When  »  men  fa  eeMflfii  ty  > 

neitlier  sammoD  to  hfa  aid  aay  oflkial  or  a  fi 

take  the  life  of  the  aaeaflant  of  hfa  owm  Mfe,  Bhotr, 

city.    LegaUy  he  may  do  thfa  m  aay  eaae  of  actaal  a 

threatened  periL    Thfa  defcaee  fa  complete  aad  legilh 

hi  all  tribonafa  which  deeerve  aay 

prored  that  the  perpetrator  of  tlw 

dition  of  danger  or  fear  by  any 

oondoct  of  hfa  aeeailant.    It  makaa  no  diffeicBec  wfae 

the  life,  the  liberty,  or  the  pioperty,  wiiieh  fa  aaeeiViil : } 

again,  that  delay  in  oaing  extreme  and  amunaiy  meara 

InTolve  serious  peril  to  either. 

Whether  a  man  in  all  soch  ctaee  fa  morally  jostifial} 
fending  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  fa  altogether  anoC 
lion,  and  one  which  can  be  decided  by  no  fixed  and 
rules.  It  will  generally  be  conceded,  that  from  a  i 
othent,  if  not  to  ourselves,  it  sometimes  becomes  the  c 
man  to  waive  the  assertion  of  his  natural  rights,  and  c 
to  hesitate  to  vindicate  them  by  the  extremcst  measoi 
the  law  may  allow. 

§  191).  Not  a  few  contend,  with  a  show  of  reason,  t 
8«if.4efeae«     defence  in  any  form  is  inconsistent  with  i 

^Sbt^rrfTitk  ^°*^  ®^""^  ^'  ^^®  Christian  ethics  ;  and  that 
ckrutua  for  characteristic  of  the  Christian  to  wai\ 
•uin.  ^Ijj^jj  ^  assert  his  rights,  especially  in  cases 

assert  or  defend  them  would  involve  the  extremest  ev 
assailant.     Self-sacrifice  rather  than  self-defence,  thev 
is   the   comprehensive   rule   and  principle   of  Christij 
Hon.  Life,  lil>erty,  and  property  should  always  1 

raiUtMfe.      fl^j^^i  rather  than  defended.     It  fa  sufficient 
advert  to  the  fact  that  the  self-sacrifice  which  is  chars 
of  the  Christian  morality  concerns  the  extent   to  wl 
fundamentiU  and  comprehensive  duty  of  love  should  be 
and  the  energy  with  which  it  should  be  asserted,  rather 


\ 
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form  of  external  actions  in  which  it  should  be  manifested. 

principles  which  should  control  the  feelings  and  the  will  are 

Sadeed  illustrated  by  special  instances  and  extremes  of  outward 

4M^ion  (§  13G)  ;  but  the  instances  employed  are  not  to  be  taken 

positive  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  conduct,  except  so 

as  circumstances  justify  and  compel  them.     Even  the  ap- 

iparently  positive  direction,  ^^  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not 

wil,"  as  is  obvious  from  its  very  breadth,  cannot  have  been 

Aitended  as  a  literal  direction,  and  should  not  be  so  interpreted ; 

Itmt  only  as  expressing  the  supremacy  of  the  principle  of  over- 

.Qoming  love  above  all  opposing  maxims  or  the  contrary  spirit. 

7he  courage  and  daring  of  the  Christian  defender  of  his  own 

life,  rights,  or  liberty,  or  those  of  his  friends,  are  all  the  more 

energetic  and  chivalrous  because  he  regards  his  life,  liberty,  and 

property  in  one  sense  as  not  his  own,  but  his  fellow-men's  and 

Lis  Master's,  in  whose  keeping  he  may  trust  them,  and  in  whose 

help  he  may  confide.     The  Puritan:  the  Huguenot,  the  Cavalier, 

have   all,   in   their  several   ways,   manifested  this  quality  of 

Christian  ardor,  and  this  tenacity  of  heroic  self-respect,  without 

abating  in  the  least  the  tenderness  of  Christian  charity  or  the 

genuineness  of  its  forgiving  spirit. 

§  200.  The  duty  of  self-respect  is  akin  to  the  duty  of  assert- 
ing one's  personal  rights.  Self-respect  is  a  special  xh«  dmtj  of 
habit  or  disposition  which  impels  to  the  recognition  ■•>'-■■••»•«*• 
and  assertion  of  one*s  claims  as  a  man  to  respect  by  others. 
As  an  inward  impulse,  it  disposes  to  a  just  estimate  of  one's 
place  among  his  fellows.  In  a  secondary  but  most  important 
sense,  it  denotes  elevated  tastes,  aims,  and  puqx)ses  for  one's 
self.  The  special  acts  to  which  it  prompts  will  vary  with  the 
circumstances  and  the  disposition  of  the  individual.  Men  vary 
irery  greatly  in  their  sensitiveness  to  the  treatment  of  their 
legitimate  claims  by  others,  and  in  the  impulses  to  push  and 
defend  these  rights.  The  circumstances  which  should  deter- 
mine questions  of  duty  and  propriety  in  outward  action  also 
yiMj  very  greatly  at  different  times.     A  quick  sense  of  the 
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righto  that  are  doe  to  ollien  fai  by  no  means  proportioMd  to  i 
man's  aenaitiTeiieM  to  his  peraoDml  daims.  That  a  maa  oqtt 
often  to  assert  his  righto,  in  matten  both  great  and  snaHfS 
olivious.  That  he  ought  more  or  leas  frequently  to  waive  thai, 
is  equally  clear.  Quickness  to  assert  and  readiness  to  jA 
may,  in  varying  circumstances,  both  proceed  f itHn  a  h^  te 
of  self-respect.  A  timid  and  yielding  temper  is  ctfleo  ttc 
result  of  uncontrolled  emotional  sensibility,  and  betokens  monl 
weakness  and  personal  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand,  tbo^ 
tioos  and  fighting  disposition  argues  gvoas  insensibility  to  tki 
sympathy  and  good  opinion  of  others,  such  as  is  often,  if  oflft 
usually,  attended  by  a  conscience  which  is  defiant  of  duty  lal 
of  God.  But  whatever  a  man  may  do,  or  refrain  from  doing; 
in  the  assertion  of  his  personal  claims,  there  can  be  no  qoestka 
that  he  ought  to  cherish  and  defend  his  inward  self-respect  a 
a  couilitiou  of  personal  comfort  and  courage,  and  also  as  coo- 
trihutiug  to  his  moral  strength.  The  man  who  fails  in  respNt 
for  Iiiinsolf  often  fails  in  respect  for  his  manhood  and  his  Goi 


Foaaded 


§  201.  Thu  inwanl  haMt  i«  a  legitimate  reault  of  faith  in  such  a  zatioiul 
ami  moral  order  of  the  univerae  an  iiroridea  equally  for  tbe 
wvlMtoing  of  all  moral  peniona,  and  practically  conceii^i  of 
MMBBtUa.      ^^'  ^  equally  near  and  dear  to  God.    Such  a  faith  impUef 
and  enforceft  a  living  faith  in  personal  rights,  and  jastidtf 
any  and  every  man,  who  makes  duty  to  be  his  law,  in  a  constant  faith  to 
the  di;;iiity  of  man  as  man,  and  in  the  personal  esteem  and  care  in  wbii^ 
he  is  held  by  the  Supri>me  Moral  Ruler.    It  is  only  by-  such  a  fairh,  that 
Belf-resi>ect  can  rise  above  the  narron^ing  conditions  of  poverty  and  Bodit 
depression,  can  remain  undisturbeti  by  the  indignities  and  insults  vhirh 
arc  in(lict4*<l  by  wealth  ami  pride,  or  can  find  comfort  in  the  ahsencf  of 
human  sympathy.    Moreover,  it  is  only  as  self-respect  is  tempered  lo^ 
inspired  by  this  ethical  element,  that  it  can  be  kept  free  from  tbe  ovv^ 
bearing  assumption  and  haughty  air  which  a  sense  of  one's  rights  is  apt  to 
engender,  and  can  school  itself  s^^nsitively  to  respect  the  rights  of  otben 
"They  who  deny  Go*l  de8tn)y  man*s  nobility  '*  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  ej« 
of  God.    On  the  other  bund,  those  who  school  themselves  habitoally  ^ 
think  of  th?ir  fellow-men  as  equal  before  God,  and  as  alike  objects  of  i>- 
terest  to  his  feelings,  are  not  only  juatitied,  t>ut  compelled  to  respect  their 
rights  as  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  his  purposes  and  his  will.    It  is  bf 
a  recognition  of  these  principles,  that  we  solve  the  practical  paradox  which 
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D8  to  be  furnished  in  the  conjunction  of  the  profonndest  Christian 
lility  with  the  most  sensitive  regard  to  personal  rights  and  the  most 
>ic  courage  in  maintaining  them.  This  paradox  has  often  been  exem- 
ed  in  the  heroic  and  desperate  daring  for  the  defence  of  these  rights  by 
\e  who  have  been  the  lowliest  in  their  humility  before  Ood.  They  cer- 
ly  sanction  such  a  sensitive  regard  for  these  rights  as  only  an  assured 
idence  in  Ood  can  make  rational,  bat  which  atheism  turns  into  a 
)erate  scramble  for  selfish  supremacy. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

DUTIES    TO    OUR    FELLOW-MEN:    THSIB    COMPREUENSiVl 

AND  FUND^VMENTAL  PBINCIPLB. 

§  202.  Tii£  duties  of  man  to  his  fellow-men  are  all  indoded 
in,  and  enforced  by,  the  general  obligation  benevo- 
■•■  to  hu       ItMitly  to  promote  their  highest  good.     Every  dmld  is 
frUow.  monilly  lK>und  to  feel  and  act  for  the  highest  wdl- 

OB  what  lK'in<j;  of  his  fdlow-mcn.     In  ]x>pular  and  faniiliar 

pr  Bf  p  f.        hinjrnacTo,  the  one  comprehensive  law  of  man's  duty 
to  iniin  is,  Thtm  shilt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.     This  princi- 
plo  i)rovi(les  for  and  enforces  all  our  duties  to  men.     These 
DiTided  Into    duties  are  naturally  divided  into  two  distinct  aud 
tivoriaiu^.      eomprchi'nsive  groups,  — duties  vrhic/i  tve  oxce  to  off 
men  alike,  and  those  tvhich  we  oxce  to  sjyecial  individuals  and 
classes  of  men;  in  other  words,  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
man  as  man,  and  the  duties  wliich  we  owe  to  those  who  have 
special  claiins  u[M)n  us  as  individuals  and  communities.    Tbe 
ground  of  those  common  and  universal  duties,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  the  common  rehitionship  which  places  mankind  on  a  coramoo 
footing,  and  awakens  a  common  sympathy.     The   ground  of 
our  obligation  to  recognize  these  natural  rights  of  man  is  the 
confessed   necessity  of  these   rights   to  man's   welfare.    The 
grounds  of  our  more  special  and  limited  duties  are  limited  and 
special  relatioushi[)s,  —  such  as  those  of  neighbors,  friends,  bene- 
factors, citizens,  etc.,  — each  of  which  supposes  and  awakens  a 
special  affection  or  emotion. 
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The  comprehensive  and  fundamental  law  of  duties  of  ever7  class  has 
already  been  explained  to  require  the  voluntary  desire  and   -  .  |bco«« 
realization  of  the  highest  good  possible  to  our  nature  and  cir-   gisteat  wttli 
cumstances  as  men  (§§  62,  58).     This  supposes  that  we  can   lecuriiiv  oar 
know  the  several  capacities  of  our  being,  and  can  find  in   o^*  Wf I^wt 
their  relation  to  one  another  the  supreme  end  for  which  we   ' 
exist,  and  in  this  end  an  ideal  law  for  our  voluntary  desires  and  activities. 
In  this  end,  we  also  find  the  will  of  God  made  manifest;  and  thus  the  law 
of  conscience  is  enforced  by  God's  personal  authority. 

The  general  law  of  duty  does  not  limit  our  thoughts  or  our 
actions  to  ourselves.  Man  is  a  social,  as  truly  as  ,  ,  ^ 
he  is  an  individual,  being.  As  a  social  being,  he  tkegood 
can  attain  the  highest  good  possible  for  himself  orUy  •  •  •"• 
as  he  benevolently  desires  and  acts  for  the  highest  good  of  others. 
Moreover,  the  supreme  good  of  the  individual,  in  a  rational  and 
well-ordered  universe,  can  never  conflict  with  that  of  the  com- 
munity. He  who  sacrifices  his  separate  good  to  the  general 
welfare  finds  the  highest  good  for  himself  thereby.  ^^  He  that 
loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  A  rational  science  of  the  universe 
of  fact  and  phenomena  requires  that  we  assume  that  every 
force  and  law  which  holds  good  for  a  part  should  be  consistent 
with  those  of  every  other  part,  and  that  both  should  conspire  in 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  whole.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
personal  and  moral  universe  in  respect  to  its  con8titution,  and 
the  duties  which  follow.  This  does  not  imply,  as  has  been 
explained,  that  each  man  should  desire  the  good  of  others 
because  the  secondary  effect  of  their  good,  whether  near  or 
remote,  will  be  a  private  good  to  himself ;  but  that  the  measure 
of  the  worth  of  any  affection  or  impulse,  as  compared  with 
another,  is  the  subjective  gcod  which  it  gives  in  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  its  results  to  others.  The  affection  of  self-sacrificing 
love,  when  it  is  called  for,  is  the  best  affection  to  him  who 
exercises  it,  and  therefore  takes  precedence  over  the  self- 
seeking  or  selfish  affection,  whenever  there  is  a  temptation  to 
the  exercise  of  the  latter.  It  were  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  love  our  neighbor  best  because  in  thi3 
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way  we  lovo  ourselvcH  liest.     Such  love  would  lie  no  lore  i 
nil,  Imt  srltlshnrss.     Rut  it  is  no  contradict  ion  to  say  that* 

m 

may  and  must  cstimati*  tlio  nature  of  love  to  self,  ami  love  I 
our  n('i;i]ilK)r,  hy  our  cx[H*rii*nce  of  the  good  of  each:  or  tk 
we  tiinl  in  tlit'  fact,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  th&n 
rc<*i-[vi%  an  cyidonce  of  tlie'  place  which  this  voiuntanr  h 
should  take  as  a  law  of  action  and  sacrifice.  We  do  d 
love  our  fellow-man  in  fact,  when  we  are  moveil  to  the  immei 
ate  or  remote  lH»arin«z8  of  his  gooil  uix>n  our  gooii  as  an  etf(» 
iSut,  when  wi'  jud«;e  iK^tween  loye  and  selfishness,  we  CfuiD 
)>ut  know  tliat  the  one  is  a  higher  and  better  affection  th 
tlie  other. 

Tiiese  principles  InMug  established,  we  proceed  to  show  tli 
bettci'tihnire  in  fuu(htment(il  to  all  the  duties  ichicfi  man  oices 
hin  fiUnu's^  and  therefore  includes  and  enforces  tliem  ail. 

§  lHKJ.  As  preliminary,  we  will  explain  the  im|x>rt  of  t 
law.     tSithJivticth/^  the  bencvftleace  or  love  ichich 

Brnoiolfiirr 

iniuinii.  rrt/nins  is  71  (it  ti  tivutimeut^  hut  a 2>rinciple ;  prinoij 
•nd  oiijrc/  l^^'iiii^  \\^\}i\  here,  not  as  a  directing  rule,  but  as 
thoiyroB-  fonv  iiu|K*Hinir  to  action.  It  is  also  vohiutar 
and  as  voluntary,  not  transient,  but  a  iK'nuaiir 
8tat«»  or  purposi'  of  the  will.  Such  a  pur|X)se  must  necessari 
animate  the  ('asual  emotions,  and  constitute  a  loving  temjH?r< 
dis)M)>ition  (S  .*J7).  It  must  also  form  the  inner  habits,  au 
refme  and  eh-vate  the  eliaraeter  and  manners.  It  must  im|.N 
to  kind  words  and  beneliecnt  actions,  thus  manifestiu£r  ^' 
stren^nheniniz  itsi-lf  by  external  doinjrs.  Love,  as  thus  defiDtnl 
is  manife.stly  a  nu>ral  and  not  a  natural  excellence;  not: 
IX'euliarity  of  constitution,  but  the  pnxluct  of  will;  not  a  tnii 
of  inheritance,  but  the  work  and  iK>ssessiou  of  the  individusl 
not  an  impulse  of  sentiment,  but  a  force  of  intelliireuce :  w' 
fitful  and  uncertain,  luit  permanent,  uniform,  and  trustwortliV- 
Olijvrtirehj^  this  roluutary  loir  respects  our  felloic-ynen ;  all  uf 
them  alike,  and  l>ecause  they  are  our  fellows.  Such  au  a^'^ 
can  only  Ix*  exercised  or  performed  as  an  internal,  and  uot  st? 
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an  external,  activity;  for  the  reason,  that  only  a  few  can  be 
reached  —  though  all  may  be  included  —  by  the  love  or  the 
acts  of  any  one  man.  We  owe  love,  and  can  render  love,  to 
all ;  but  we  can  only  do  good  to  a  few,  ^^  as  toe  have  oppor^ 
tunity." 

As  men,  they  are  alike  in  one  common  endowment  or  capa- 
city, —  the  capacity  for  sensitive  good  or  evil.     As 
such,  they  appeal  to  our  capacity  for  sympathy  with  !■  •eapMity 
their  happiness  or  misery.     Animals  are  like  them  ^^'  ***** 
in  this ;  and  hence  animals,  as  we  shall  see,  have  a  natural  and 
moral  claim  upon  our  benevolent  love  (§  308).     Men  not  only 
enjoy  and  suffer,  but  they  enjoy  and  suffer  in  kind  and  quality 
similarly  with  ourselves;   and  hence  we  have  a  fellow-feeling 
with  them  so  far  as,  by  memory  or  imagination,  we  can  more 
vividly  represent  their  pleasures  and  their  pains.     Sometimes 
one  touch  of  natpre  will  make  the  whole  world  kin  in  a  common 
sympathy  towards  all  mankind.     But  men  are  more  than  sensi- 
tive beings :  they  are  also  rational  and  moral,  as  well  as  mtelli- 
gent ;  and  their  community  with  us  in  these  higher  endowments 
is  the  ground  for  greater  breadth  and  intensity  of  sympathy. 

Sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain  is  a  common  characteristic 
or  attendant  of  all  the  experiences  of  our  fellows.    .,    ^    ,. 

^  Also  for  41i- 

Theae  aU  sttppose  and  appeal  to  a  natural  capacity  inter^fted 
for  sympathy^  or  disinterested  affection,  which  is  *^f^^^^' 
universal  to  the  human  species.  Though  this  is  called  an  affec- 
tion, we  do  not  attribute  to  it  moral  quality.  When  we  assert 
that  it  is  disinterested,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  so  in  the  moral 
acceptation  of  the  term.  We  have  to  do  only  with  the  natural 
sensibility  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  exist  and  act,  were  man 
destitute  of  the  voluntary  power  and  incapable  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, and  (as  it  often  does  exist)  apart  from  any  moral  worth. 
The  question  with  which  we  are  concerned  is,  whether  man,  as 
such  a  being,  is  capable  of  being  made  happy  Or  miserable  by 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  fellow-beings,  irrespective  of  any 
relation,  near  or  remote,  to  his  own  happiness  or  suffering. 
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Two  schools  divide  the  opinions  of  men  upon  this  qDestkm, 

—  tht:  dhinterested^  and  the  adfisk  :  the  first  holdiD| 

■rhooiR  9t       to  an  original  capacity  in  man  for  pleasore  or  {win 

opiBioB.         ^^^^  ^1^^  j^^,g  ^^  sorrows  of  his  kind ;  the  seoooi 

that  all  thesis  apparently  disinterested  feelings  are  the  factitioa 
produ(*t8  of  some  indirect  connection,  by  association  or  cansft- 
tion,  with  our  own  real  or  imagined  joys  or  sorrows. 

Very  recently,  the  terms  altruism  and  cUtruisiic  have  been 
useil  by  a  certain  school  of  thinkers  to  designate  the  fact  and 
doctrine  of  natural  disinterestedness,  so  far  as  they  can  hold  to 
the  natural,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  derived. 

We  hold  that  man  is  disinterested  by  natore,  for  the  rettoo 
that  he  uniformly  finds  unalloyed  pleasore  in  wit- 
utrrvHtH  uessing  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  provided 
b7Mt«r«.  jjjg  selfish  will  is  in  no  way  crossed  or  disturbed; 
and  this  apart  from  all  \\o\yQ  of  selfish  recompense,  either  direct 
or  indirect.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  veriest  monsters  of 
cni(4ty  eviT  take  direct  pleasure  in  inflicting  or  witnessing  pain 
for  its  own  sake.  In  every  instance  where  they  seem  to  do  so. 
it  is  the  love  of  power,  or  the  desire  of  self-forgetting  excite- 
ment, or  some  other  simple  or  complicated  feeling,  which 
exphiins  what  seems  and  is  so  ofti»n  interpreted  as  the  mere 
wantonness  of  cruelty,  or  tlie  fiendishness  of  hatred  or  rage. 

The  common  likeness  or  relationship  in  our  fellow-men  as 
men,  appealing  as  it  does  to  a  commou  sensibility  in  us  to  tbeir 
well-lx'ing,  im[K>ses  l)encvolence  as  a  duty  to  all  men  alike,  io 
so  far  as  all  men  have  a  common  nature.  Hence  the  ml^' 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  fellow-man  as  man."  As  men  thcjare 
also  susoeptihlo  of  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  good.  -^ 
merely  sentient,  they  are  akin  to  animals  in  so  far  as  thevare 
only  sentient,  and  capable  of  animal  sensations  no  higher  sd 
fim?r,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  lower,  than  those  of  certifl 
animals.  On  this  ground,  their  apjx^al  for  a  response  of  K'^* 
would  seem  to  be  feebler  than  that  of  the  animal.  But  inas- 
much as  many,  not  to  say  most,  of  their  sensibilities,  are  higi)^ 
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than  those  which  the  noblest  animals  can  feel,  their  appeal  is 
immeasurably  stronger. 

As  we  comt>are  the  sensibilities  which  are  human  with  one  another, 
they  differ  greatly  in  natural  value,  both  as  direct  experi-   j^    »eii«lbll- 
ences  and  in  their  immediate  and  remote  results.    Conse-    m^  differ 
quently  they  make  a  stninger  or  weaker  claim  upon  our    U  r«ak  aad 
answering  love.    As  we  rise  into  the  region  of  moral  sensi-   ▼•*■•• 
bi lilies  with  their  nearer  and  remoter  blessings,  we  find  that  these  displace 
all  the  others,  and  command  our  benevolent  will  to  esteem  and  prefer 
them  to  all  other  good.    But  in  the  command  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
self  we  are  required  and  supposed  to  hve  ourselves  as  moral  beings;  i.e.,  to 
control  and  regulate  our  love  to  ourselves  by  a  just  measure  of  the  bless- 
ings which  we  desire  for  ourselves,  according  to  a  perfect  moral  standard. 
Following  this  rule,  we  should  also  love  our  neif/hbor  as  a  moral  being t  and 
measure  out  the  benefits  which  we  desire  for  him  according  to  their  moral 
value.  f/^ 

§  204.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that,  under  this  rule,  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  individual  men  wiU  by  no  means  be  the 
satne.    On  the  contrary,  the  simple,  comprehensive,  i^^^  imtoItm 
and  constant  duty  of  benevolence  to  all,  will  ex-  •  ▼""••^i  •' 
pand   into  a  great  variety  of  special  duties,  that 
may  change  with  every  instant.     It  is  easy  also  to  see,  that, 
fi-om  the  general  rule  to  benevolentlj-  regard  the  highest  good 
of  all  men,  a  great  variety  of  special  rules  can  be  derived  and 
enforced.      The  only  possible  question   which   can    arise    is 
whether  this   provides  for  and  enforces  the  rules  of  all  our 
special  duties. 

No  man  can  reflect  in  the  most  superficial  way  on  the  com- 
prehensive law,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  without  discovering  that  it  provides  for  a  neighbor: 
irreat  variety  of  these  duties,  and  contains  the  germs  ▼•■^•*i  ©^ 
and  suggestions  of  an  entire  system  of  practical 
morality.     The  man  whom  we  are  to  love  as  ourselves  is  our 
neighbor ;  i.e.,  our  nearest  fellow-man,  whosoever  he  happens  to 
be  ;  i.e.,  every  man  and  any  man,  even  if  he  only  chances  to  be 
next  to  us  for  a  moment  in  the  encounters  and  shiftings  of  life. 
Be  he  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  country- 
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ouuior  alien,  Tirtooiuior  TlokNM,  we  «e  faoond  tolovBlhi|i4 
because  he  has  become  oar  neighbor  and  we  have  beeoMtmilil 
to  him  or  have  learned  to  like  him,  but  becanae  he  ia  oarfeDiF 
man,  and  therefore  one  to  whom  we  owe  aympnfthy  and  mek^ 


We  aboQld  offdlnarily  give  pnalweaas  to  oar  eeliilibor  ovareaialih 
mora  nmote;  and  tharafora  the  law  does  boI 
r^S^  ^^^  ^^  "*^  ImpUea,  Tteoa  ahah  tova  Uiy 
mTliMHrrt*"  ""Va  in  tdiomstto  ipeech,  now  eaflic  Imp  C% 

this  there  are  maay  isasoos  wUoh  give 
planstlon  to  the  precept.  First  of  all, "  neli^bar  **  meai 
to  hsnd,  sad  therefore  the  msn  on  whom  we  osn  moss  ooBfsalsBt\r< 
a  fsTor.  He  Is  slso  one  with  whoss  wsats  ws  ars  most  faOOj 
sad  theref6re  whom  we  osn  help  most  sdvaatsgecinsly.  He 
sympathies  most  directly,  ss  a  person  to  a  person,  end  therefosa  mskwa 
stronger  sppesl  to  oar  feelinip;  his  sorrows  and  joja  belag  pseeent  ts  §■ 
(^bservstion,  sod  commending  oar  sympethjr.  It  Is  n  verj  dllCereiit  tUia 
to  most  men,  to  hear  a  cry  of  distrem  or  to  witness  a  scene  of  agony  Is  tli 
houM  nearest  to  themselres,  from  whst  It  Is  to  Imagine  either  as  H  k 
reiK>rted  acraiis  the  ocean  from  a  house  and  a  person  whom  they  hare  Mmr 
seen,  in  India  or  Japan.  The  rule  seems  also  to  say,  the  man  who  does  sol 
love  his  neigh  Iter  does  not  love  anybody.  The  man  who  loves  men  In  fSh 
eral,  hut  loves  no  man  in  particular,  how  much  soever  he  may  prate  of  Ui 
universal  love,  loves  no  one  iu  fact.  Moreover,  men  are  moved  to  becom 
neif;hlM>r8  very  of  ton  l>ocanse  connected  by  family  ties,  by  mutual  likingi.lij' 
gratitude;  aud  this  fact  becomes  an  accessory  explanation  and  conflmS' 
tion  of  the  precept.  By  these  tests  is  exploded  that  pretentious  and  sap» 
fine  co8moi>olitan  benevolence  which  loves  huoianity  so  Intensely  ai  a 
love  no  living  man  in  particular. 

While  the  rule  commands  us  to  love  all  men  as  men,  and 

l)ecause  they  are  men,  it  impliedly  provides  for  im 

rMoiraisM       doing  more  and  caring  more  for  some  men  than  for 

•  *iw*i^»«*    oViers.  and  thus  recognizes  and  inculcates  the  dotiei 

la  aiea. 

of  gratitude,  and  those  founded  on  kindred,  frieod- 
ship,  and  nationality.  At  the  same  time,  it  guards  against  the 
abuse  of  these  special  and  limited  claims,  by  reminding  us  of 
the  general  law  which  rises  above  these  particular  limitatiooii 
The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  uttered  in  response  to  tbe 
inquiry,  ^^  Who  is  my  neighl)or  ?  "  at  once  enlarged  and  limited 
the  law  iu  each  of  the  directions  adverted  to. 
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§  205.  We  are   also  commanded  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
oarselves,  —  tliat  is,  as  really  as  we  love  ourselves,   , 

'  "^  '    Lore  to  o«r 

and  yet  under  the  same  limitations  under  which  we  neighbor  m 
should  love  ourselves.  This  implies  that  we  have  **»<*"''•*'**•• 
a  capacity  as  real  and  natural  for  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
others  as  in  our  own.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  our 
sensibility  to  their  joys  and  sorrows  is  the  same  or  a  similar 
experience  with  our  own.  A  personal  experience  and  a  sympa- 
thetic sharing,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  are  widely  different : 
one's  own  joy  or  sorrow  diflPers  from  one's  fellow-feeling  with 
the  joy  or  sorrow  of  another.  It  is  only  by  a  figure,  that  we 
are  said  to  make  either  our  own.  Nor,  again,  does  it  imply  that 
we  should  do  every  thing  in  act  for  others  which  we  would  do 
for  ourselves.  This  would  often  be  impracticable,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  do  not  know  as  well  what  others  need  as  what 
we  need  for  ourselves.  Then,  again,  true  love  would  dictate 
that  each  man,  so  far  as  is  possible,  should  supply  his  own 
wants,  and  sometimes  find  his  comfort  solely  within  himself. 
These  and  other  limitations  are  provided  in  the  comprehensive 
qualification  that  we  ought  to  love  our  fellow-men  as  moral 
beings;  i.e.,  we  are  to  measure  the  benefits  we  impart,  and  the 
love  we  render,  by  a  moral  standard,  Tlie  law  commands  us 
to  set  the  highest  value  on  moral  attainments  and  progress  for 
otliers  as  for  ourselves ;  and  to  sacrifice  to  these,  sensual  and 
vicious  enjoyment,  and  the  perverted  joys  of  selfishness  and 
malice,  as  also  the  ease  and  sloth  of  indolence  and  dependence. 
We  should  also  prefer  future  and  permanent  to  immediate  and 
transient  good,  and  do  this  solicitously,  systematically,  and  cour- 
ageously. 

§  206.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  we  think,  that  the  law  of 
benevolence  enforces  and  provides  for  many  of  the 
speciul  duties  of  feeling  and  action  which  we  owe  to  loreenforcM 
our  fellow-men.     The  only  question  which  can  pos-  "■y  ■p«:W 
sibly  be  raised  is,  whether  it  compreliends  all  these 
duties.     Upon  this  point  moralists  are  divided :  some  holding 
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Bsot 


(1)  B«nero- 
lenrr  a  ron- 
rrhable 
force. 


that  the  duties  enforced  by  benevolence  are  oo-ordinate  with 
other  classi's  of  duties,  e.g.,  those  of  gratitude  and  verMitf ; 
and  others,  that  these  and  every  conceivable  dass  are  fli* 
forced  and  comprehended  by  this  general  doty  of  benevoknoe. 
To  avoid  a  mistake  which  is  often  made,  we  call  attentioo  to 
the  dilTercncc  lK?tween  the  position  that  benevolence  compre- 
hends and  enforces  all  duties,  of  every  description,  and  the 
position  that  1)enevolenee  as  explained  comprehends  all  tbe 
duties  owed  by  man  to  his  ftllotiMnan.  The  last  is  the  positioo 
which  we  maintain,  leaving  the  first  question  for  tbe  present 
„         ,        undecided. 

B^MOBii  for 

hoidiBff  to  Our  I'easons  are  the  following :  — 

(1)  Benevolence  is  a  force  which  it  is  conceir- 
ablc  should  exist.  The  agencies  exist  which  might  bring  it  into 
operation  ;  the  influences  which  tend  to  call  it  into 
action  exist  also.  It  is  conceded  that  it  might 
prevail  everywhere,  and  be  exerted  with  the  utmost 
encrjxy.  The  force  is,  in  fact,  exerted  to  a  certain 
dcfrroo.  It  is  in  its  nature  a  comprehensive  or  generic  force, 
iiiipclliijo:  to  liuiii:i!i  wolfare  of  every  kind  ;  it  favors  and  \m\Pt)& 
to  ovory  conceivable  human  virtue.  There  is  no  single  duty 
fmni  man  to  man  which  it  dcK»s  not  enforce,  to  a  certain 
de<rree.  Gratitude,  veracity,  justice,  and  natural  affection  are 
all  promoted  by  it,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  products 
of  its  presence  and  energy.  From  these  considerations  we 
infer  the  probability  that  this  form  of  emotion  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  and  enforce  every  conceivable  duty 
which  man  owes  to  his  fellow-man. 

(2)  Were  all  men  i)erfectly  benevolent,  the  condition  and 
character  of  men,  so  far  as  these  depend  on  tlieir 
fellows,  would  be  as  |K»rfect  as  they  could  iK>s3ibly 
become.  Their  (tharacter  would  In?  i>erfect  so  far  as 
any  and  every  inlUience  from  without  niiglit  teml  to 
this  iH'rfecti(m.  Each  man  would  love  his  fellow- 
man  as  a  moral  being,  and  would  act  and  sacrifice  to  make  liiiQ 


(2)  The  forr« 
nould  pro- 
dure  perfec- 
tion of  rhiir- 
arter  and 
condition. 
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perfectly  good,  and,  so  far  as  lay  within  himself,  to  make  him 
perfectly  happy. 

The  united  influence  of  all  upon  each  would  conspire  to  this  effect  with- 
oat  jealousy  or  envy  or  any  selfish  or  divided  feeling.  Every  man  would 
know  that  his  fellow  was  his  earnest  and  disinterested  friend,  and  would 
-find  in  the  confidence  and  the  interchange  of  sympathetic  feeling  a  con- 
stant stimulus  to  activity  for  all.  Nature  would  be  explored  as  never 
before  in  the  inmoslj  of  her  capacities  and  the  shyest  of  her  secrets ;  be- 
cause science  wonld  be  stimulated  by  the  perfect  disinterestedness  of  every 
student,  inspired  and  aided  by  the  helpful  thoughts  of  every  other  student, 
all  eager  to  contribute  of  their  best  in  united  researches  and  to  supplement 
the  defects  of  each  other.  Invention,  art,  and  skill  would  be  stimulated 
and  rewarded  by  the  highest  and  purest  incentives,  and  all  the  economies 
and  resources  of  nature  and  society  would  be  utilized  to  the  utmost.  Even 
with  all  the  physical  defects  and  limitations  that  are  incidental  to  the  pres- 
ent material  and  social  condition  of  man,  the  triumph  of  this  single  moral 
force  would  make  real  a  perfection  of  character  and  a  blessedness  of  human 
condition  which  the  mast  ardent  enthusiasts  have  scarcely  dared  to  dream 
of.  Let  the  spring  or  principle  of  human  action  which  we  call  a  benevolent 
will  be  made  real  in  and  by  every  human  being,  and  man  and  human 
society  would  be  flooded  with  perfection  and  joy.  This  sober  statement 
of  the  conditions  which  are  required  for  an  ideally  perfect  and  happy 
human  race  goes  far  to  prove  that  benevolence  provides  for  all  the  duties 
of  man  to  his  fellow-men.  Should  it  bo  said  that  happiness  is  not  virtue, 
no  one  holds  that  it  is;  but  the  voluntary  desire  of  the  highest  well-being 
of  sentient  and  moral  beings  may  still  be  virtue.  It  is  sufficient  to  add 
that  virtue  and  happiness  surely  are  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  incompatible, 
and  that  virtue  as  a  spring  overflowing  with  happiness  would  leave  little 
to  be  desired  or  provided  except  for  a  metaphysical  alwtractionist  or  a 
transcendental  doctrinaire. 

(3)  The  principle  is  sanctioned  by  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.     Of  the  two  great  commandments  rec- 
ognized as  fundamental  and  comprehensive  by  the  tg  rMo^nized 
greatest  of  teachers,  one  relates  to  our  duties  to  i"*"**  Scrip- 
God  ;  and  the  other  to  our  duties  to  man,  viz.,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.     The  prominence  of  these  two 
would  justify  the  inference  that  the  second  comprehends  and 
enforces  all  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  his  fellow.     Paul 
seems  to  meet  the  question  distinctly,  and  to  decide  it  positively, 
when  he  says  expressly,  in  a  form  more  philosophical  than  he 
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ofleo  DM*,  that  all  tbe  flpedol  precepts  of  Anb^tnxh  nun  U 
man  —  as,  "Thou.shalt  not  kill,"  "Thon  shalt  not  stnl,"  f tc. 
—an  "brielly  comprebeiided  in  tUa  saying,  nwneij,  Dm 
abalt  lore  th;  neighbor  as  thyself ; "  sod  be  sdda  in  tbe  kit  el 
ftrgumcnt,  "  Lore  worketh  no  ill  to  his  oeighbor,  tberefonloiH 
ia  tkt  fuytUing  of  Am  law,"  No  decUraU<ni  onn  be  man  ei- 
|ril(nt  in  its  t«oor,  or  more  philoecq>hical  in  it^  form,  tlias  Om. 
The  dutractcr  of  Christ  is  also  ^ven  in  the  brief  |>hniirff,  jft 
pUaaed  not  kimaelf;  and,  when  all  the  perfectkuu  of  God  an 
gathered  into  a  single  word,  that  word  is  love,  ^le  fact  tM 
this  generalisation  was  not  readied  by  tbe  best  of  tbe  am 
moralists,  and  yet  was  anticipated  in  tbe  law  of  Moses 
conDrmed  hy  tbe  practical  and  specnlative  teachings  of  duM 
forms  no  argument  agunst  its  specolatiTe  soandoeas. 


Mo  tmth  la  b«t1«r  ccnflmind  by  tbe  hSttorj  of  ethical  tbonght,  tlwiiQrt 

>  pnctlcal  slanilud  of  dnty  utd  aqiiratlDit  among  taa>  t» 

UbihMa     rf   otien  been  proposed  tor  conduct  and  cbaraeter  before  It  ta 

Mlilnltnth.   ****"  I'os»'ble  to  establish  and  JDitUy  it  by  BpeculaUTor 

InjI.  CertalDly  the  principle  which  ia  so  confidently 
■nil  iiluMratMl  In  tlie  Sciipturei,  tlutt  love  la  tlie  fulfilment  of  tba  lawof 
duty,  has  no  lesii  value  or  authority  beratue  It  waa  first  urged  for  pnctkd 
enils,  anil  reqiiirr'a  |:[itiit'Tatluns  ol  martynloiu  and  MU-aaciiSca  to  gii 
authority  and  [li;;nily  In  the  schools  of  philoaophy.  That  the  CbiiWN 
practice  anil  thi-  Christian  theory  were  an  advance  upon  what  had  bM 
recognized  and  rpcuivL-d  before,  can  not  and  will  not  be  dented  by  sv 
candid  stuilnnt  ••!  history.  The  essoutial  equality  and  worth  of  hidlTidal 
mon,  despite  dilT<'roni.'DB  of  station  and  even  ol  nationality,  wore 
abundantly  eiopli^mixcil  by  the  Stoics.  A  gentle  and  reflecting  natnn.tita 
Marcus  Aurellut,  coulil  derive  moving  generalizations  of  aympatfay  (il 
patbos  from  bis  uicililiitiuiiB  on  tbe  InequalitleB  and  dispnjponlons  of 
condition  ;  but  the  recognlrion  of  uDBelHsh  lore  as  a  practical  [wjadfh 
which  like  a  central  and  glowing  Are  abonld  control  tbe  pnrpoae*  wilbM 
and  aniuiate  to  every  single  act  of  duty,  Is  a  precept  tor  baman  mU 
which  wan  slow  lo  be  rtTognliud  m  a  principle  for  ChrlBtian  specaliAa 
even  In  the  Hchimls  of  Chrlslian  thinking.  Ilti  diatinct  recoRnitton  brt' 
world  at  any  time  can  l«  iMwt  explahiod  by  tbe  exempli  llcation.  Id  * 
pertton  of  tlio  8i>ti  of  man,  of  tbnt  "  enthuslBsin  of  humanity  "  which,  ifW 
It  hail  Im'hu  lived  iisaluct.cauie  slowly  to  be  rect^nlaed  and  tonglitM* 
ethical  ductrlue. 
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S  207.  To  these  arguments  it  will  lie  objected :        ObjHiioBi. 

(1)  That  the  impulse  or  principle  of  lHruovi»k'nce  neillicr  pro- 
Tides  for  nor  enforces  eert:iin  chvsses  of  duties  to 
our  fellow-men,  as  thust*  of  venicffy  atui  jmttwt'n  of  faiKtoeB. 
gratitude  and  nafftntl  nfft't:thn  :  or,  if  it  provides  for  '""^  certain 
these  in  a  genenil  way.  it  fails  to  do  i^o  with  the 
force  and  discrimination  whicli  are  n^juii-od  fdr  llu'ir  practical 
eflSciency.  Those  who  ur^e  this  ohjcctiou  iiiust  assume  that 
man  is  somehow  euduwi'd  with  certain  inilcix*ndont  and  instinc- 
tive impulses  to  these  virtues,  which  of  themselves  mfoni^  and 
direct  to  every  .one  of  their  ai^propriate  duties  whenever  each 
is  required ;  and  this  not  only  in  general,  hut  in  every  individual 
case  when  a  sin«i:le  duty  of  the  chtss  is  calli^l  for.  They  nuist 
also  hold  that  these*  impulses  adjust  themselves  to  one  anotlier 
with  unerring  precision,  as  when,  in  a  siii<rle  instance,  a  duty 
of  gratitude  t:ikes  prece<lence  of  a  duty  of  affeelinu,  or  nW. 
versa;  while  in  other  cases,  as  is  inferred,  «)nc  class  i)f  impulses 
should  never  give  way  to  another,  as  sumc  assert  of  the  i>l»li;ra- 
tions  to  veracity  and  justice.  They  must  also  hold,  in  order 
to  be  consistent,  that,  although  l)onevolencc  may  enforee  those 
duties,  it  does  not  give  them  their  sole,  nuich  less  their  supreme 
and  final,  moral  authority.  The  duty  of  iH'iievolence,  by  those 
who  hoUl  this  {)Osition,  is  reganlcd  as  lK»ing  simply  co-onlinati» 
with  the  duties  of  gratitude  and  veracity  anvl  the  rest,  and  not 
as  superior  or  generic  to  all.*  These  objections  can  Ix'  an- 
swercil  only  in  detail. 

1  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  his  Dissertation  (IT.),  lUithT  takes  tho 
position  that  "  bcnovol<;nce  and  tho  want  of  it,  singly  ctnisiilcrcil,  arc  in 
no  sort  the  whole  of  virtne  and  vi('c.  For,  if  tliis  wrn*  tho  ras«'  in  thn 
rii\iew  of  one's  own  cliarat'U'r,  or  that  of  nthors.  our  nmral  un«h'rstaiulinjj 
and  moral  sonso  wouhl  bo  indilTort'nt  to  e,v(?ry  tliin-::  hut  tlio  dr^nM's  in 
which  l>onevolence  prevailed,  and  tlie  d<"j;rei's  in  wiiirli  it  was  wantinjj." 
In  his  Rernion  on  tho  "Love  of  our  Nei^lihnr,"  liow«;vi.r,  hii  says,  "  1  pn»- 
C€<'d  to  consider,  lastly,  what  is  atlirnied  of  the  preeei»t  ni»w  exphiined, 
that  it  comprelwnds  m  it  all  others^  i.e.,  tliat  to  lovo  onr  n«»it;ldH>r  as  our- 
selves includes  in  it  all  virtues;  "  adding,  in  the  way  of  answering;  ol»je<'- 
tious,  among  other  things,  that  "  reason,  considered  merely  as  subservient 
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We  select  flitt  tba  doty  ot  mraeHg,  sad  ask,  ^HmI  m  te 

rel&tioiu  to  the  genenl   dnty  of   boncrokBcr?  1 

^i!^     wiU  not  be  denied,  that  the  mutoal  indonMA 


'^i' **       and  mntaal  ooofidenoe,  to  vbicfa  the 

racft;  ia  esBentlal,  are  great  bleask^  to  VMr' 
which  heoevoleoce  iroald  alwa^  impel ;  and,  eoDMWit 
that,  in  many  inatancea,  benerolenoe  reqirire*  Toad^.  •9 

objector  asstimea  that  there  are  inataocea  in  which  tfaoe  gl 
results  would  not  follow,  and  that,  tn  tbeae  raam,  the  A 
would  not  bo  enforced  by  beneTtdenee  alone.  He  ovofa 
two  thinga :  first,  that  it  ia  not  ea^  to  shoWf .  in  many  <■ 
ttiat  no  evil  woold  follow  the  baftaction  of  the  duty ;  <k,  lt-1 
were  granted  of  a  few,  it  doea  not  follow  that  tiie  dn^  ^ 
nan  owea  to  himself  woold  not,  in  every  sach  instance,  eoAi 
the  strictest  venicity ;  and  thus,  by  the  operation  of  both  if 
impulses,  tbc  duty  itecif  ia  provided  for  witfaont  a  pos^ble  a 
caption  which  would  offend  an  enlightened  conscience  (S  tH)- 
That  jiixtice  is  cufon'wl  by  benevolence,  in  many  cases,  i 
not  1m  qui-stioiu-d.  Ju^iice  is  defined  as  the  accordance, 
Tked«t)«r  ^'^'^'>  '"'^°<  °^  ^*^  ''"^  ^i"  "gilts.  So  long  audi 
jHtits.  far  as  the  accordance  of  these  rights  is  a 

to  each  and  to  all,  so  tax  and  so  long  will  benevolence  l>d 
render  these  rights  to  eveiy  man,  —  rigbta  of  eveiy  a< 
"tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  coaU 
booor  to  whom  honor."  So  far,  benevolence  enforces  a 
provides  for  justice.  Should  no  conflict  oocar  between  i 
public  welfare  and  the  so-colled  private  rights,  beoevoleMt,' 
impelling  to  the  first,  would  always  enforce  the  lasL  Skgd 
Buch  a  conflict  arise;  i.e.,  should  a  man  be  called  on— h' 
is  supposed  lie  might  be  —  to  surrender  to  the  geoeral  mW 
a  right  which  oniinarily  it  would  be  his  duty  to  assert,—" 

to  benevolence,  as  Bssigtins  to  produce  Iho  greatest  good,  wUl  ttaeS*" 
bave  particular  reganl  to  these  (namml  and  apoctal)  nlattona  and  eta 
■tauces;  becuise  U  it  ptainl]/  for  the  t/ood  tf  M«  looKil  lAol  Cfc^  4Mil«j 
rcyanled. 
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if  property,  lilicrty,  or  life,  —  if  I  take  from  him  that  ricrht, 
»r  suffer  him  to  1»e  deprived  of  it,  I  perform  the  act  to  which 
le  ought  himself  willingly  to  consent.  If  it  Ik*  assertdl  that  it 
lever  can  be  for  the  general  welfare  to  infringe  u\ifm  a  private 
right,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  party  concemefl,  tlicn  In-ncvo- 
lence  can  never,  in  the  extremes t  cases  of  necessity.  iinjK.*!  to 
such  an  act  as  a  duty  on  my  part.  Such  an  unqualified  asser- 
tion is,  however,  refuted  hy  the  actual  practice  of  mankind,  as 
individuals  and  communities,  under  the  prc^ssure  of  necessity. 
The  love  to  our  neighbor,  which  is  commanded,  is  love  to  him 
a  moral  being,  who  is  supi)osed  to  acknowledge 


the  obligations  and  limits  of  duty  with  respect  to  um^  KgaHt 
himself.     Every  blessing  which  I  am  commande<l  to  ""*"  ** 
wish  or  to  will  or  to  effect  for  him  is  therefore 
necessarily  limited  by  his  real  welfare  as  controlled  Ij  the  law 
of  duty  which  he  is  presumed  to  accept. 

(2)  It  is  urge<l  still  further,  that  the  principle  under  cf)nsi<l- 
eration  requires  ua  often  or  occasionally  to  neglect 
or  sacrifice  the  special  affections,  as  of  gratitude  or  t^e  Harriiire 
kindred,  and  must  consequently  introduce  a  cold  and  •'  "pwi*' 
calculating  morality  in  place  of  one  of  warm  and 
living  impulses.    To  this  it  may  be  replicil :  This  objection  finds 
all  its  force  in  the  untenable  assumption  that  the  welfare  of  man 
is  not  furthered  in  general  by  allowing  the  affections  of  kindred 
and  friendship  to  inspire  and  control  the  inner  and  the  outer 
life.     It  is  to  the  outer  life,  it  should  be  ol)ser\'CKl,  that  the 
application  of  our  principle  chiefly  relates,  —  not  wholly,  indexed, 
but  chiefly.     It  mostly  concenis  itself  with  our  duties,  speciiilly 
so  considered  ;  i.e.,  with  how  ice  are  to  act^  and  not  with  hotr  v:e 
should  feel.     It  do(*s  indeed  require  us  to  control  and  rc^gul.ate 
our  feelings,  even  the  most  sacred  and  the  tendorest,  principally 
under  the  law  of  dutj^  to  ourselves,  incidentally  and  partially 
from  the  law  of  duty  to  our  fellows  ;  but  it  is  with  what  we  are 
to  do,  not  with  how  we  should  feel  in  respect  to  our  kiudreil, 
our  intimates,  our  friends,  and  our  benefactors,  that  this  ques- 
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tioD  li  ohidi J  GonoeffiMd.    This  bring  tene*  tte 
this  fonn :  Does  the  doty  of  beneroleiioe  pennit  and  lufdwitl  j 
affections  to  inspire  and  regulate  the  special  dntJes  of  ■■  li  | 
man?  and,  if  so,  does  it  pennit  and  require  this,  wlttiortUl^  i 
tkm  or  exception  ? 
In  answer  to  this  qoestioot  we  would  reply :  It  unqmrtioni^y 
does,  but  with  now  and  then  an  ezoqption.    Honai 
inry,  ti  In-    wiU  question  that  men  would  be  happier  and  brtto 
ipinitkMk    ^^^  11^  natural  or  family  affectiona  stronger  iri  > 

more  oootrolling  than  they  are ;  were  parental  and  flUsl  fli 
conjugal  love  more  carefuDy  and  tenderly  cherished,  sad  warn 
frequmdy  yielded  to.  We  also  assnme  that  the  reartf^  ii- 
fluenoe  of  these  affectioDs,  snd  the  eacpreaeion  of  them  npoatki 
acts  and  habits,  should  be  a  larger  determining  force  tfasa  thj 
usually  are  in  settling  questions  of  daty.  But^  whUe  a  rstioari 
bcnovolencc  thus  exalts  the  impulses  of  kindred  and  gntitdfe 
and  frioiulsliip  into  eontrolIiDg  elements  of  character  snd  oob- 
tlnct,  it  does  not  recognize  any  one  or  all  of  these  affectioiis  a 
supreme  in  every  conceivable  case.  Practically  to  assume  tb 
would  l)e  inii)os8ible,  for  the  reason  that  the  so-called  uatad 
impulses  arc  themselvi^s  so  conflicting  and  indeterminate  u  it 
be  incapable  of  rigid  formulation,  or  the  adjostment  of  th 
relativc'nioral  force  of  each  to  every  possiHe  variety  of  drcoB' 
stances.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  yield  to  our  feelings,  or  tib 
our  feelings  as  a  guide.  To  attempt  this  theoretically,  wooli 
give  us  what  in  the  bad  —  yet  a  very  intelligible — senie  ii 
a  sentimental  mom/<7//,  i.e.,  a  morality  inspired  and  mooM 
by  feeling  alone ;  and  feeling  as  sucb  is  confessedly  wntA 
capricious,  unreasoning,  and  unreasonable.  In  practice  and  ii 
fact,  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  respect  to  the  place  and  ooa- 
parative  force  of  feeling  is  constantly  called  for ;  and  judgna^ 
supposes  some  relationships  in  the  feelings  with  respect  to  oiB 
another,  and  to  the  common  good  as  requiring  rule  and  sobtf 
dination.  These  relationships  of  the  feelings  can  only  he  foorf 
in  their  effects  so  far  as  these  can  be  foreseen  in  both  ordiiiiQ 
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and  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  general  duty  of  benevo- 
lence,*  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  binding,  requires  us  to  love 
onr  neighbor  as  ourselves.  While  it  recognizes  the  value  of 
the  varied  feelings  which  we  naturally  exercise  towards  different 
neighbors,  it  requires  us  to  regulate  them  all,  and  to  yield  to 
them  only  so  far,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  they  will  promote  the 
highest  good  of  all. 

§  208.  The  objections  which  we  have  considered  ^ 
are  not  infrequently  urged  in   a  popular  form  as  tions  in  • 
follows :  —  pop-iTfomu 

(1)  The  principle  in  question  would  subject  the  decisions  of 
every  question  of  duty  to  the  calculation  of  con- 
sequences.     President  Timothy  Dwight  ( Theology^  the  faieaia- 
sermon  xcix.)  accepts  benevolence  as  the  compre-  ♦*•■•'«■• 
hensive  law  of  special  duties  to  man,  but  rejects 
tlie  corollary  that  it  involves  the  calculation  of  consequences. 
According  to  this  rule,  he  urges  in  objection,  we  are  permitted 
to  perform  no  action  till  we  have  forecasted  its  probable  results, 
both  near  and  remote,  as  compared  with  every  other.     To  do 
this,  even  when  these  results  are  obvious,  must  involve  us  in 
constant  perplexity  and  delay.     When  these  consequences  are 
remote  and  uncertain,  the  peq)lexity  and  delay  must  be  over- 
whelming.    The  consequences  of  most  of  our  actions,  we  are 
often  unable  to  foresee.     Even  when  we  can  foresee  them, 
we   cannot  always  estimate  their  relative   importance.      The 
rule  proposed,   he  reasons,  must  therefore  be  either  useless 
or  impracticable. 

To  these  objections  we  reply,  that  the  rule  by  no  means 
subjects  every  question  of  duty  to  an  estimate  of 
consequences.  It  does  this  only  in  cases  that  ap- 
pear to  be  exceptional ;  i.e.,  in  cases  where  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  and  obvious  working  of  the  general  rule  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice.  General  rules  of  duty  are  sug- 
gesteil  by  the  natural  relationships  and  affections ;  and  these 
are  to  be  promptly  and  completely  obeyed,  unless  some  excep- 
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■/"  ■:'«: •  *  *  arfiroiA  awl  j^r^n ?/ ,  and  fh**  conf  in iirt nr*^  r,  f  fife . 
/►^^'f-^-^  ^r.-  i,,,-i  ,,iiiv  lit'siivd   J  a  4'V<TV  iiiaij.  \ni\   cnii    Ih' 

^v  rr:*i"^'ij'.'K-».i  l».».  :is  to  iustil'v  luoir  '\tfiii'j.  caii*"!  Mi^  ij:ii- 
Li-  ■::.  ?  I'l'.'^.  Tiiesr  rii:!it>  iiiv  iiijiv«M>:i!iy  p"-oiriii/.«-r| 
I "".'Ij  >-• .'  L"  ^'v  f*v<.»rv  nmii  wIim  lf»vt-.  IjI-  iifiifii'-ii .  'J  \i*'\t 
i  vari-:v  ^-f  sik'OuiI  n-lalioii.-sLip-  wij:*!;  iiw.'j'i-  m  lmi-:i1''I 
lt?r  liUii:'-/!'  o:'  iudividiKii.-.  t':i'.':i  <■!  \\ii:'  •  :i]i|h:iI-  Im  n 
liii .".  i»-'viii;:!:' fiiiolinii  whirl;  i-  t-',\U''.  (.[.j.ui-..  :jIi  i  -iri;|i|i-. 
t/rivf'l  an<]   coiii]»it'x,  i-  (*fi-Uiiji  lo  c^ni:-    ijii"  «'M-ii'|i<-<. 

•ialit'lla-iiips  ainl  utlt*rtii>iis  arr  <.itsi:jii:il<'  i  a-   ii:il  111:1!   airi 

taL-h    (if    llit'sr    nlation^liil*-    au*;    afti«Tn,ii-    1-    llj«- 

of  si»fcial   iliil.it'>  of    fn-liiiL'    aii'i   ;ii'{\nh.      Nr.\i.   <'vrry 

couiifC'UMl  will  I  a  I'rw  iudivi'kiai-  cn  i:i-  nic-  l»\  tin- 
sliij»s  of  till-  family,  wliir.-Ji  rvm-  lli<  m>-<':i1ii'(|  n.-iiiiinl 
1)&.  aii'.l  t'lifon**-  til*'  K»v<T;n  MiiH'-  *«l  |i:.r'ij?  aipi  rliij- 
usi«aii<l  aiHi  wir»  .  iii«»iiii-!  :iii''.  "i-:*:.  ii«  .  N\  i-i-  oMn  r-.. 
Jallv  witi;  iii:iii",innri  .  w  :;!•■  •  i,:iiii-' !• -,  •  ■.  ih.  iji--  of 
If  aiul  n'M'iiliij»'ii:.  <>!  f]i«ij'i-ii;i  iiir  i«  |iti'jii:iii<-«-.  uiilt 
it>  wliirli  atlc-ii'i  Iht'ii;.  W'iXi  «.!li«i  ^\'  :;."  iihiN-'i  hv 
rshiif  in  au  <>r;raiiiz«Mi  roiiiiiiiiiiii\.  jr«-«ii]]inii;J\  ih  lln* 
r  other  k'ss  iiiipurlair  aii'i  iiu'I*  :jit'.ii'-i,.i  i.ij:iui/.:i\\t,ii^. 
ire  Wi*  arc  Ujiiijil  i>v  thr  tuiuiMfi-.  i"^  :iij':  <tt't':i-'uit\:i\  n-l.'i- 

diqKMidt'un'  aiKt  trusi  iii  rt}iiiiu\in\*'ik\'iUL:  iiift'iMifilinii, 
jg  h<.'lii,  and  ri'SiKnj<iiin.'  l"  <"<'ijlj*l«iir-c.  sii^-jj  :^.•^  iinposc 
"ations  to  vt'ijK.-il'  aiid  ini»irii!v.  Iii  thi-  wnv  :iriM:  Mm* 
siK'cial  <lutifs  iH'twfi-ii  iii::1j  iiiil  ii::iM.  wiiit-li  an-  iiion- 
jbvious  iij  th<.-ir  iniijori.  ami  iii'^iv  (ti  \r.s>  iuijurnitivcf  in 

""'•^  antl  authurity.  r«,,n.i.iioi. 

.  Thr  special  a?-  <ontrM^lc(l  will-  tin-  ui-nfi-ji!   **'  «ppHii1>?< 

ronf  rji*.1pil 
rhicL   wc   owe   U»  our    r«'li.  u-hmIj    ;irc   <lctiT-    i^itliirrnrnl 

'V  llicsc  special  ri'l:ition>  nn'l  aflrcti»»ns.     As   *'"*'**^* 

ady  lK»cn  (►W.^eivcd.  sonic  of  tliosc  rchilions  are  iXTnia- 

J  natural,  others  are  tniij>icLit  and  aiiilieial.     JSomc  arc 
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tioD  IB  Buggested.    Id  eveiy  such   esse,  the  leaiOB  for  tte 
ex(*('ption  is  Bhown  to  be  also  the  reason  for  the  rale.   (M> 
narilv  we  do  not  rrco«!iiize  the   reason    for  our  actkn:  ie 
oU'V  the  impulses  of  feeling,  the  guidance  of  domestie  ad 
social  relationships,  or  those  accepted  maxims  of  doty  ihA 
are  foumleil  on  the  collected  experiences  of  life.     Oar  futk  a 
thi^se  iuilications  and  ordinances  of  nature,  indnding  in  nafcac 
man  as  individual  and  social,  Jostifies  us  in  trusting  and  in- 
plicitly  otieying  these  mles  when  no  occasion  is  indictfeed  for 
deviating  from  them.     But  whenever  we  clearly  see  that  tk 
conse(|ueuces  of  oliedience  must  be  evil,  and  evil  only,  and  tint 
duty  requires  us  to  resist  and  overcome  the  natural  affectkn 
and  impulses,  we  arc  compelled  to  find  an  exception  towM 
would  otherwise  Ire  accepted  as  the  ordinary  rule  of  duty.    The 
ciMiiiiiou  sense  and  the  common  practice  of  all  mankind  jnstifr 
siu'li  exi*eplions,  even  though  their  ethical  theories  fiul  to  pio* 
villi*  for  or  to  enforce  them. 

(2)  The  kiiidreil  objection,  that  this  doctrine  makes  morality 
(S)  Tkat  It  sliiftin*;  and  uncert^iin,  is  met  by  the  consideratkA 
Mjikra  BO-      first,  th:it,  in  the  sphere  of  the  intentions,  the  nik» 

rmllty  ^fclft-         ^  ,.  ,  ,  . 

iuw  and  of  morahty  never  change  ;  and,  second,  that  in  tk 

•■rertaiB.       doiiuiiii  of  actiou,  tts  Contrasted  with  that  of  intrt- 
tiDi),  ethieal  rules  must  ne<.*essarily  be  the  products  of  indudiiM 
rutlier  tliaii  of  intuition,  and  consequently  must  admit  of  moK 
or  fewer  exceptions.     This  necessity  is  attended  by  many  id- 
vantages  ;  conspicuously  by  this,  that  the  intellect  is  consUotlr 
shur|>oued,  and  the  lionesty  of  the  motives  is  constantly  tested, 
by  tlie  necessity  of  determining  what  we  ought  to  doj  as  well  tf 
of  deeitling  whether  we  are  willing  to  do  as  we  ought.    The 
moral  disei[>liue  may  Im  as  salutary  which  is  iuvolvcti  io  ^ 
deeisioii  by  the  intellect  of  a  question  of  duty,  as  that  wbit*h  n 
rcMpiired  for  compliance  by  the  will  with  the  verdict  wIri*^ 
is  rendered. 

A  sa<xacious  observer  of  human  character  and  conduct,  dnrii^ 
a  long  life,  once  o1>servi*d  as  the  result  of  his  ex|)erience,  tltft 
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the  moral  honesty  and  responsibility  of  men  are  quite  as  fre- 
quently and  as  strikingly  tested  by  the  use  of  their  intellect  in 
determining  questions  of  duty  as  by  their  conduct. 

(3)  The  same  objection  is  urged  in  another  phrase,  that  the 
principle  involved  is  that  known  as  tfie  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number y  which  as  a  theory  of  doctrine  of 
action  and  feeling  is  narrow  in  its  range,  and  low  i***  »«•••*«* 
in  its  tendency.     To  this  we  reply,  that  the  rule  is  the  vreatest 
confessedly  a  rule  for  the  outward  conduct,  and  for  "*" 
this  only ;  that  it  is  practical  and  not  ideal,  objective  and  not 
subjective.     It  supposes  love  as  will  and  love  as  feeling  to 
control  and  animate  the  disiX)sition  and  inner  man :  it  professes 
to  be  a  rule  for  the  outward  actions,  and  only  so  far  as  these 
concern  other  men.     For  such  actions,  no  better  rule  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived  than  the  rule  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of 
their  well-being.     We  are  shut  up  to  the  alternative  between  pru- 
dence and  common-sense  as  our  guide  in  directing  our  practical 
benevolence,  and  a  romantic  sentimentalism  which  must  often 
assume  the  air  of  dogmatic  positiveness.     The  experiences  of 
life  teach  men,  often  at  a  painful  cost,  that  benevolent  impulses, 
uncontrolled  by  self-controlling  prudence  and  wise  discretion, 
are  often  disappointing  to  the  subject,  and  cruel  to  the  object 
on  which  they  waste  their  love  and  misapply  their  beneficence. 
We  cannot  be  too  firmly  convinced,  nor  too  carefully  remember, 
that,  while  benevolence  in  intention  is  invariably  inspired  by 
God,  beneficence  in  act  must  always  be  directed  and  often  re- 
strained by  man,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  forecast  concerning 
the  tendencies  and  effects  of  what  we  say  or  do. 

§  200.  Two  tendencies  seem  at  present  to  be  contending  for  the  mastery 

in  the  theories  an<l  the  prarticcs  of  men  witli  respect  to  public   _ 

.        .  ,  \  \       t    Two  opposite 

and  private  beneficence;  viz.,  the  temlency  on  the  one  hand    i^aj^n^i^ 

to  individual   self-reliance   and  independence,  and  on  the    ^re  now 

other  towartls   excessive   dci»endcnce  on  one's  fellow-men    NtmvgllBK 

for  either  indi>idual  aid  or  so<*ial  co-operation.     The  first    fo'^*'»« 

would  prevent  the  individual  from  imparting  sympathy  or 

aid  to  his  fellow,  and  also  cut  him  off  from  gratitude  iu  recoiviug  either:  tJui 
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ieeim4  would  nalm  Um  dependMity  te  erviy  MllOB  and 
■oclety  f6r  whatevw  \m  naadt.  The  one  IgnonB  or  dMIaliM  the 
Mid*  the  privilege  of  dependence  on  otlien  for  help  and  mjpaftA^t  mi 
the  correlate  duty  of  according  both  to  ochen :  the  oUier  wooU  ataMrtfti 
Imlividiial  in  the  community,  and  subjeet  blm  to  lt»coaitrolt  bgr MOMifMki 
of  flocialisUc  or  commnnistic  amngeniMift.  The  om»  when  cvtlai  t»  m 
extreme,  becomes  hard,  repulaive,  nnandnl,  nod  InhmnaA:  the  otharitai 
the  individual  weak,  effeminate,  and  impotent.  The  two  one  he  net^ 
died  and  satiiifled  by  that  oonoeption  of  benevolence  whioh  in  tli  Inw 
apirit  in  thoroughly  diidntereeted,  yet  regnhrtee  Ita  oulwerJ  acta  taja  i 
to  their  useful  consequenoea  aa  eatlmated  taj  the  pnictleal  wiadoM  el 
mon  sense,  and  the  instructed  Judgments  of  social  '^^'wr^ 


S  210.  The  oondosiom  whidi  we  hare  reMhel 
deetriaoer     ^^7  ^  briefly  red^itnlated  in  the  folkuring  mft* 

"•"*  mary :  — 

heaaTolcacSi 

The  obligation  to  love  cor  fellow-inen  as  dmehei 

ineiades  all  who  belong  to  the  race,  united,  as  they  are,  bf 

many  relations  which  are  common  to  them  all.    Hdi 

roBMOB  common  relationship  is  expressed  by  the  propoo- 

Batnrvaad      (Jq^   ^ji^t  thcy  posscss  a  commoD    nature.     Thii 

Bjaipathy. 

common  nature,  m  every  one  of  its  relationships! 
npi>ea]s  to,  and  tends  to  awaken,  a  common  sympathy  or  aflto 
tion  in  every  human  being.  The  capacity  for  this  natonl 
sympatliy  is  tlic  ground  of  the  obligation  which  impels  lal 
commands  every  man  to  accord  to  others  his  voluntary  lout 
On  these  grounds  we  are  required  to  love  all  men  alike.  HaMX 
the  general  obligation  or  duty  to  love  man  as  man. 

But  l)esides  tliis  common  relationship  and  its  answering  all^ 
Also  R  ifti  ^^^"'  which  impel  and  direct  to  the  duties  and  aft^ 
relation-         tious  of  the  inner  man,  our  fellow-men  are  unitri 

to  us  by  various  special  relationships^  each  of  whicfc 
appeals  to  our  l>encvolent  love,  and  affords  an  opportunity  vi 
enforces  the  obligation  for  special  forms  of  feeling  and  acti» 
First  of  all,  there  are  certiiin  permanent  and  universal  coiA' 
tions  of  human  welfare  which  our  Ix'nevolent  love  requires  • 
to  recognize  and  resiwet,  and  accord  to  all  mankind.  Such  «i* 
the  possession  and  security  of  separate  property^  the  independe'^ 
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control  of  one's  actions  and  person^  and  the  continuance  of  life. 
These  blessings  are  not  only  desired  by  every  man,  but  can  be 
enforced  as  moral  claims.  These  claims  are  so  imperative,  and 
so  readily  resi)onded  to,  as  to  justify  their  being  called  his  nat- 
ural rights  (cf.  §  216).  These  rights  are  universally  recognized 
and  responded  to  by  every  man  who  loves  his  neighbor.  There 
is  also  a  variety  of  special  relationships  which  include  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  individuals,  each  of  which  appeals  to  a 
special  and  peculiar  emotion  which  is  either  original  and  simple, 
or,  if  derived  and  complex,  is  certain  to  come  into  existence 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life.  For  this  reason, 
these  relationships  and  affections  are  designated  as  natural  and 
human.  Each  of  these  relationships  and  affections  is  the 
ground  of  special  duties  of  feeling  and  action.  Next,  every 
man  is  connected  with  a  few  individuals  of  his  race  by  ti\e 
relationships  of  the  family,  which  evoke  the  so-called  natural 
affections,  and  enforce  the  several  duties  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  etc.  With  others, 
and  usually  with  many  more,  we  are  connected  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  resentment,  of  friendship  and  repugnance,  with 
the  duties  which  attend  them.  With  others  we  are  united  by 
membership  in  an  organized  community,  pi*e-eminently  in  the 
state,  or  other  less  imix)rtant  and  more  artificial  organizations. 
To  others  we  are  bound  by  the  temporary  and  occasional  rela- 
tions of  dependence  and  trust  in  communicating  information, 
imparting  help,  and  responding  to  confidence,  such  as  impose 
the  obligations  to  veracit}'  and  integrity.  In  this  way  arise  the 
various  special  duties  between  man  and  man,  which  are  more 
or  less  obvious  in  their  import,  and  more  or  less  imperative  in 
their  claims  and  authority.  Fonadatioa 

§  211.  The  special  as  contrasted  with  the  general  •'  »pwUIm 

fontraMtcd 

duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-men  are  deter-  withgenermi 
xnined  by  these  special  relations  and  affections.     As  *■**•*• 
has  already  been  observed,  some  of  these  relations  are  perma- 
nent and  natural,  others  are  transient  and  artificial.     Some  are 
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oomteot  In  their  anihorttj,  and  oan  nef«r  be  onrioohBlj 
or  neglected :  others  are  variaUe  hi  their  daims,  al  one  flau 
aaeerting  Bupremacy,  and  at  another  yielding  to  aapoM 
dcmandB.  Some  admit  and  enforoe  general  mlea,  with  hmm 
no  exceptions  in  fayor  of  the  rival  dafana  of  other  im 
tionsbips :  others  may  be  Tarioasly  interpreted  nceoidiBg  m 
conflicting  or  conspiring  demands.  In  eveiy  case  of  appaiOH 
conflict,  the  appeal  is  to  the  sopreme  law  of  love  to  man  m 
man ;  and  this,  whether  one  daim  is  tD  yield  to  aiiottier«  m 
whether  both  are  to  be  set  aside  by  the  demands  of  a  anpem 
duty.  That  which  is  supreme  above  all  ia  flie  doty  of  loie*-^ 
tD  man  as  man,  we  ordinarily  say;  but,  aa  we  ome  cuH 
fnlly  express  it,  the  duty  voluntarily  to  deaire  llie  hifjkm 
good  of  all  men.  I 

This  general  obligation  enforces  the  dnttes  indicated  fay  tbeni 
special  rclatioDshipe,  and  by  the  aflTections  which  are  conelitril 
to  them.  No  one  of  these  relationshipe  as  such,  nor  the  si^e^l 
tions  which  l)clong  to  any,  are  of  themselves  final.  The  monll 
law  d(x*s  not  say,  nor  would  it  satisfy  us  if  it  did  say,  that  the  I 
parental  or  brotherly  or  neighborly  relation  is  always  to  h  I 
supreme,  or  that  certain  affections  or  emotions  should  uDifonDlj| 
take  precedence  of  all  others.  In  ordinary  cases,  they  majtel 
acci>pU*d  implicitly  as  supreme,  and  followed  as  trustwortlif| 
gui(k*H,  iH'caiise  they  are  enforced  by  the  general  law  of  low*  I 
It  is,  however,  only  because  they  arc  thus  enforced,  that  tbttl 
are  accepted  as  moral  laws :  that  is,  we  accept  these  relatkiS'  I 
ships  and  affections  as  laws  of  feeling  and  conduct,  becu*  I 
they  indicate  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  law.  I 

The  same  law  which  enforces  these  relationships  andafl^l 
tions  by  rules,  adjusts  their  claims  when  they  seem  to  coofi^M 
with  one  another.  When  the  most  sacred  of  relationships  ^m 
the  most  hallowed  affections  would  draw  or  drive  us  in  diifei^l 
directions,  we  must  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal  and  a  sap^l 
law.  Such  a  law  we  can  find  only  in  the  comprehensive  b'l 
of  love  to  man  as  man.  I 
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§  212.  It  Bhoald  never  be  forgotten,  that,  in  forming  and  interpreting 
these  special  rules  of  duty,  we  not  only  may,  but  we  must,    ^ 
assume  that  the  universe  of  related  and  moral  beings  is  con^   awiiwptlon 
Btituted  and  maintained  in  the  interests  of  rational  and  moral   !■  respect 
order,  and  that  the  general  and  special  laws  which  control   to  Bstarsl 
each  and  all  must  act  in  harmony.    It  is  an  axiom  of  specula-   J"*"™®"!  •' 
tive  and  physical  science,  that  the  general  and  special  forces 
of  the  uuiverse  act  in  unison,  and  that  the  separate  action  of  any  one 
tends  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  even  when  it  seems  to  conflict  with  and 
counteract  it.    Any  science  of  the  true  —  i.e.,  the  science  of  the  laws  and  re- 
lations of  nature  and  of  spirit — would  be  impossible  without  this  assump- 
tion.   The  same  is  true  of  ethical  science,  or  the  science  of  duty  and  the 
good.    We  not  only  may,  but  we  must,  assume  that  the  impulses  and 
affections  which  impel  to  action  are  fitted  and  intended  for  harmonious 
and  concurrent  activity  with  one  another,  and  with  the  forces  and  laws 
which  control  and  adjust  the  entire  system.    It  is  not  surprising,  and  it 
ahould  occasion  no  offence,  that  ethical  science  should  require  the  same 
axioms  in  respect  to  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  which  physics, 
and,  indeed,  every  other  science,  assumes  and  demands. 
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THB  DOCTBQIB  OV  BIGHTS. 


i  213.  FoixowDTG  the  damillcatkm  we  hftve  nudet  we  tnA 
flrat,  of  the  duties  whidi  man  owes  to  his  f eUov-ma 
as  man.    The  groonds  of  these  duties  have  alieadtf 
been  stated  to  be :  Omr  fellow-men  have  a  nature  like  our  ova; 
this  nature  appeals  to  our  respcxodve  sjmpatiiies,  and  ttoi 
reveals  the  end  aud  law  of  our  volnntaiy  activities.    Theie 
relations  and  sympatliies  are  also  supposed  to  be  universal  to 
the  liuman  race.     They  connect  each  individual  man  with  everr 
one  of  his  kind,  and  impel  to  benevolent  feeling  and  bcneficeot 
action  to  all.     We  need  not  discuss  the  question,  whether  tbe 
intelligent  apprehension  of  this  common  relationship  is  origiDAlIf 
preceded  by,  or  developed  from,  a  special  instinct,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  animals,  draws  man  to  his  kind.     Whether 
there  is  or  is  not  such  an  instinct,  it  cannot  be  made  the  groood 
of  a  duty  or  moral  claim  until  it  is  recognized  by  the  intelleci 
as  im[x>8ing  moral  obligation.     We  can  recognize  aets  or  feel- 
ings as  duties  to  our  fellow-men,  only  so  far  as  we  intelligeotlj 
discern  the  common  relationship  between  ourselves   and  tbeo* 
which  api)eal8  to  our  benevolent  feelings  as  a  conditioo  of 
common  good. 

We  may  safely  assume,  that,  so  soon  as  man,  awakes  to  9sU' 

consciousness,  he  awakes  to  the  fact  that  he  is  > 

UBiseif,rroH  meml)er  of  a  community  of  his  fellows,  and  tint 

theflnt,iii     society  expresses  and  enforces  its  claims  to  son* 

■octet  J.  J         f 

rc8\x)nse  of  duty.     So  soon  as  any  one  says  /  v 
himself,  by  the  self-conscious  recognition  of  his  own  post*- 
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ality,  he  says  thou  to  his  neiglibor,  with  as  distinct  a  recogni- 
tiou  of  a  similar  personality  in  him.  Ue  cannot  do 
either  without  recognizing  the  common  nature  which 
1)elongs  to  l)oth.  In  this  sense,  it  is  true  that  man  is  bom  in 
society ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  awakes  to  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  the  fact  and  its  import,  lie  discerns  that  he  is  a  "  po- 
litical animal,"  existing  in  a  social  organism.  This  community 
is  more  or  less  definitely  organized.  The  constituent  elements 
of  this  social  organism  are  individual  men.  Its  connecting 
lx)nds  are  the  universal  relationships  which  are  involved  in  their 
common  nature.  The  parts  and  the  whole  are  readily  discerned 
to  be  mutually  dependent  and  related.  They  exist  and  act  by 
and  for  one  another,  in  the  intentions  of  nature,  and  by  their 
actual  co-operation.  These  relationships  are  apprehended  first 
in  their  individual  exemplification,  and  subsequently  afiSrmed  in 
propositions  which  are  more  or  less  genemlized  and  abstract. 
It  may  not  even  be  true  that  man  has  fii*st  a  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  ego,  before  he  apprehends  his  alter  ego.  It  is 
prol)able,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  thou  is  suggested  to  the  atten- 
tion by  sensible  signs  and  physical  acts,  our  fellow-men  and 
our  relations  to  our  fellow-men  are  sooner  recognized  as  motives 
to  action  than  ourselves  and  our  relations  to  ourselves.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  eminently  true,  unus  homo  nuUus  homo.  Whether 
it  be  true,  or  no,  it  cannot  ])e  denied  that  a  man  separated  from 
Lis  kind  is  inconceivable  in  conception  and  impossible  in  fact. 
Out  of  society  he  could  neitlier  be  physically  bom,  nor  exist 
after  he  was  bom.  Sympathetically,  also,  he  is  as  tmly  related 
to  his  fellows  by  his  capacity  to  receive  and  to  give,  —  the  one 
involving  the  other,  —  and  by  the  resistless  im[)ulses  and  the 
acknowle<lged  obligations  to  both.  These  relations,  growing 
out  of  our  common  nature  as  social  beings,  make  it  possible 
that  men  should  be  de^Kindent  upon  one  another,  and  should 
aid  one  another  as  necessary  conditions  of  the  well-being  of 
each  and  of  all.  So  far  as  this  is  [)ossible,  the  law  of  duty 
commands  that  these  conditions  of  well-being  shall  be  conceded 
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and  Mcared  by  e«ch  and  ereiy  man  to  aU  hia  f dlfla^-aK■,  k  d 

• 

conceivable  drcumatances.  No  man  can  morally  love  Ua  MlBa>- 
man  who  does  not  in  his  heart  accord  to  him  ereiy  good  vUch 
the  first  can  possibly  impart,  and  which  flie  aeoood  can  naktt. 

i  214.  Moreover,  every  snch  good  which  one  man  ia  monllf 
^^  bound  to  impart  to  his  fellow-men  can  be  monBj 

tew  TCiatoi  claimed  by  the  seccmd  of  the  first.  The  aecond  cm 
to  sitiM.  demand  it  of  the  first  by  an  appeal  to  his  coMOom- 
ness,  to  the  consenting  consciences  of  all  moral  bdnga,  and  to 
the  Judgment  and  authority  of  Grod.  It  fcAowa,  that  cvoy 
duty  owed  by  A  to  B  becomes,  by  the  veiy  ftMst,  the  matterof 
a  moral  daim  from  B  upon  A.  It  being  praanmed  that  Ihe 
unbiased  consciences  of  men  in  general  unite  with  B,  his  de- 
mand is  also  recognized  as  a  universal  or  conunon  moral  dafaSi 
Ethically  oatindered^  audi  moral  daims  are  righu. 

These  moral  claims  arc  more  or  less  indeterminate  in  their 
character,  and  variable  in  their  sacredness.  There  are  a  few, 
however,  wliieh  are  recognized  as  universal  in  their  applicatioo 
and  unconditioned  in  their  enforcement.  These  are  called  tbe 
natural  rights  of  men,  inasmuch  as  the  good  in  question  is 
required  by  all  men  as  the  condition  of  their  true  well-being, 
and  is  capable  of  being  always  given,  at  least,  by  the  will  of 
each  and  all.  This  term  derives  its  significance  from  the  fsct, 
that  the  good  in  question,  as  life  or  liberty,  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  man  as  an  individual  and  a  member  of  society,  as  t 
condition  of  tbe  well-l)eiDg  of  every  individual.  Its  sacrednesi 
and  authority  are  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  man  whose 
welfare  it  immediately  concerns  may  claim  it  from  his  fellov 
by  an  appeal  to  bis  consenting  conscience,  and  that  to  ibis 
appeal  his  fellow-men  may  be  presumed  invariably  to  respond. 

The  question  has  been  much  debated,  whether  the  concept  of  dotf 
Relation  of  ^^  founded  on  the  concept  of  right,  or  that  of  right  i> 
dntlM  to  founded  on  the  concept  of  duty.    If  our  analynii  of  tbeN 

rlvhtt,  sad  concepts  is  correct,  it  adjusts  this  queBtion  as  foUotn: 
Wee  vena,  rj^^  nature  of  man  involves  and  requires  certain  oonditioai 
of  his  true  well-being.    These  conditions  are  needful  for  the  realimki 
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of  the  ends  of  his  existence,  or  his  woll-heinjir, — snch  as  the  secnrity  of  life, 
liT)crtj  of  person  and  prop<>rty.  Unless  this  assumption  of  what  man  is, 
and  requires  for  his  well-being,  be  made  and  conceded,  the  conception  of  a 
right  has  no  meaning.  Unless  this  assumx>tion  is  true,  the  conception  of 
a  right  is  valid  neither  in  logic  nor  in  fact.  But  the  necessity  or  supreme 
importance  of  the  good  does  not  complete  the  significance  of  the  concept 
as  a  matter  of  right,  nor  does  it  furnish  its  most  important  element.  In 
order  to  give  it  its  complete  significance,  and  to  impart  to  it  its  special 
sacredness  and  authority,  man's  moral  nature  must  be  introduced,  as  de- 
manding, on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  in  the  name  of  duty  and  conscience, 
that  the  condition  required  be  given;  and  consenting,  on  the  part  of  the 
giver,  that  it  be  not  withheld.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  till  the  relation  of 
duty  is  introduced,  that  the  conception  of  right  attains  its  complete  and  its 
specially  sacred  meaning. 

"  Je  n'ai  Tid^  da  droit  d'antmi  que  parce  que  ]e  connais  qne  j'ai  moi- 
xn^me  des  droits  ;  et  je  ne  connais  quo  j'ai  des  droits  que  parce  que  ]e  con- 
nais aupartivant  que  j*ai  des  devoirs.  En  efifet  je  consols  primitivement 
I'obligation  de  d^velopper  mon  activity  selon  une  certaine  loi,  de  tendre 
vers  un  certain  but,  qui  est  le  bien,  ou  la  perfection. 

"  Cette  obligation  ^tant  absolue,  jo  consols  en  m6me  temps  que  je  dois 
disiM>ser  de  tons  les  moyens  sans  lesquels  il  mo  serait  impossible  de  me 
ddvelopper  confonudment  k  la  loi.  Ces  conditions  sont  essentiellement 
celles  qui  constituent  ma  personnalitd,  k  savoir  ma  laison  et  ma  libortd ; 
c*est  Ik  mon  droit;  et  ce  droit,  je  le  con9ois  comme  une  consequence 
ndccssairo  de  mon  devoir. 

"  Ce  que  j'appelle  mon  droit,  c'est  done  en  definition  la  possibility  d'ao- 
coraplir  mon  devoir,  et  de  mume  la  possibilite  pour  mon  semblable  d'accon^ 
plir  son  devoir,  j'appelle  son  droit."  — L.  Cabbjlv,  LaPhUodophie  UtilUatre, 
2me  partie,  livre  1,  chap.  x. 


Briefly  expressed,  the  relation  of  the  conception  of  duty  to 
right  might  be  thus  stated:  Formally  conceived,  the  right 
depends  on  duty,  inasmuch  as  separate  from  moral  relations 
it  would  have  no  authority;  materially  viewed,  duty  supix>ses 
certain  fixed  conditions  of  human  well-being,  founded  in  the 
nature  of  man,  which  are  therefore  his  natural  rights. 

Moreover,  every  right  supposes  two  parties,  —  the  person  in 
whom  the  right  inheres,  or  who  may  assert  and  defend  it  for 
liimself ;  and  the  person  from  whom  the  first  demands  conces- 
sion or  security.  The  person  in  either  case  may  be  one  or 
many,  single  or  organized ;  as  when  an  individual  may  demand 
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aecority  of  life  or  properly  from  a  siiigle  mmk^  or  fkooi  tte 
entire  cominunity,  —  m  he  may  appeal  to  the  aaeaDant  who 
would  rob  or  murder  him,  or  appeal  from  him  to  a  crowd  d 
bystanders,  or  to  the  oommanity  organized  aa  the  atate. 
i  215.  Ethically  considered,  a  right  ia  aynooymona  wifii  a 

moral  claim :  the  two  are  interchangeable.  In  the 
MM«i  (lafan  coart  of  conscience,  the  two  are  equally  valid  sal 

equally  sacred.  Not  so  in  the  ordinary  usage  of 
life,  or  in  the  technical  signification  of  the  terms.  Technicslly 
conceived,  however,  rights,  both  in  ethics  and  jmriaprndeDce, 
arc  limited  to  external  acts,  the  acts  hy  which  benevolent  Mr 
ing  is  generally  expressed  and  interpreted.  We  aometimes  say, 
indeed,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  affections,  as  to  the  gratitude, 
love,  and  confidence  of  his  friend  or  child  or  wife ;  bat  it  is 
only  in  the  sense  of  a  moral  claim. 
The  term  is  thus  limited,  for  the  reason  that  the  claim  in 

question  cannot  be  defined  except  by  those  ads 
moral  riainii  wbich  are  supposed  to  be  its  appropriate  effects  or 

manifestations,  nor  can  it  be  enforced  except  by 
penalties  wliieli  are  pro|X)rtioned  to  the  external  effects  of  loss 
or  injury.  Not  only  must  the  claim  respect  on  external  actioo, 
but  the  action  must  concern  a  good  or  a  means  of  good  which 
is  universally  acknowle<lged  to  be  essential  to  human  welfare* 
So  soon  as  it  is  thus  acknowledged,  it  is  presumed  to  be 
adapted  and  intended  for  all  mankind  in  the  economy  sod 
operations  of  nature.  If  the  divine  will  or  authority  can  be 
inferred  from  such  a  natural  adaptation,  the  divine  will  can  be 
inferred  as  upholding  a  claim  to  such  a  blessing  as  this.  Prom- 
inent among  these  goods  are  /(/£»,  property^  and  personal  h'bertff 
in  enjoyment  and  security.  These  are  invariably  acknowledged 
to  l3e  the  elements  and  conditions  of  man's  well-being  under  aH 
ordinary  circumstances.  F'or  tins  reason,  every  man  claims 
each  one  of  these  blessings  from  his  fellow-men,  by  on  appeal 
to  their  consciences  ;  and  to  this  claim  every  man  responds  ty 
the  assent  of  his  individual  conscience. 
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§210.  The  extent  and  authority  of  these  rights  is  empha- 
sized by  the  adjectives  natural^  universal^  and  in-  Bi-i,tg  ^.t- 
alienable.  They  are  called  vatural^  because  they  »»*>»  uni^er. 
are  founded  in  the  natural  capacities  and  require-  inalienable, 
ments  of  all  human  Iwings,  and  are  entirely  inde-  ^•^■'■•>' 
pendent  of  any  artificial  or  changing  capacities  or  circum- 
stances. They  spring  directly  from  the  constitution  of  man 
as  man ;  from  his  entire  nature,  be  it  observed,  as  personal, 
social,  sympathetic,  and  moral.  They  are  called  such  in  con- 
trast with  those  which  are  artificial,  limited,  temporary,  and 
adventitious  ;  such  as  are  constituted  by  statutes  which  may  be 
repealed,  by  fashions  which  may  change,  by  institutions  which 
may  be  abandoned,  by  relationships  which  may  be  dissolved, 
and  yet  which,  while  they  exist,  may  enforce  sacred  obligations 
of  duty.  The  nature  from  tchich  they  sj^nufj^  and  on  ivhicli  they 
are  founded,  is  human  nature. 

It  follows,  that  thoy  can  be  aflBrmed  of  man  only  in  his  normal  condi- 
tion or  development,  and  under  circumstances  which  are  essential  to  his 
physical  and  psychical  ac^tivity.  Idiocy,  insanity,  and  imbecility  greatly 
nio<lify  our  practical  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  duty 
and  right,  if  they  do  not  the  statement  of  our  theories.  Every  safe  and 
trustworthy  theory  supposes  that  these  rights  inhere  only  in  men  who 
are  normally  constitute<l  and  developed.  Any  deviation  from  this  con- 
dition must  be  provided  for  by  a  serious  exception  to  any  theory,  or  by 
principles  which  are  too  broad  and  general  to  l>e  of  any  practical  use  If, 
for  example,  our  fellow-men  arc  in  condition  and  development  but  little 
superior  to  animals,  —  if  they  are  practically  animals,  and  only  potentially 
men,  —  my  judgment  in  respect  to  their  rights,  so  far  as  they  appeal  to 
myself  and  my  duties  towards  them,  must  recognize  them  as  combining 
the  animal  and  the  man  in  one  individuality,  and  as  being  exceptional  in 
their  condition  and  claims. 

These  rights  are  also  universal.  Being  derived  from  the 
nature  of  man,  they  extend  as  widely  as  universal 

ITnlrenuU. 

manhood.     They  are  limited  to  no  race,  color,  or 
citizenship,  but  are  co-extensive  with  the  human  family.    Being 
founded   on   an   assumed   similarity  or  community  of  endow- 
ments,   and   sanctioned   and   consecrated  by  that  conscience 
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which  makes  the  whole  world  km,  they  include  as  receiren  ind 
givc*rs  all  those  to  whom  the  capacity  of  being  blessed  and  the 
ohli>;ation  to  impart  a  blessing  can  reach.  By  this  is  not 
inU'ndod  that  every  mem1)er  of  the  human  race,  under  all  con- 
ceivable circumstauees,  is  entitled  to  the  actual  Becurit;  or 
enjoyment  of  these  so-calleil  universal  rights.  Some  men  mtj 
forfeit  their  clahns  by  crime ;  others  may  be  debarred  tiie 
actual  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  in  their  gift,  under  the  press- 

■ 

ure  of  circumstances  that  refuse  them  a  developed  and  normal 
manhood.  It  is  intendeil,  however,  that,  so  far  as  a  ooznmoB 
mauluxxl  is  concerned,  it  avails  for  all  alike,  whether  these 
rights  arc  claime<l  or  waiveil ;  and  that  the  claim  is  always 
re3i)onded  to  at  the  court  of  conscience  and  of  uni)erverted 
pultlic  opinion. 

These  rights  are   also   inalienable.     They  are    incapable  of 
Ix'inj;  ri«rhlfully  parted  with  by  their  jxissessor,  or 
l>i'ing  taken  away  from  him  by  an}'  act  of  j>ersonaI 
violence  or  arbitrary  decree.     By  this  is  not  iutende<l  that  s 
man  may  not  expose  himself  to  certain  death  to  save  the  Ufe  of 
Ills  friond  or  to  defend  his  country,  or  voluntarily  subject  him- 
81*1  f  to  the  external  conditions  of  [H»i*soual  slavery  for  l>eufvo- 
liMit  or  moral  I'uds,  or  from  similar  motives  abandon  all  private 
ownership  of  projK'rty,  so  far  as  this  is  ix)ssible.      It  is  in- 
tended, however,  that  no  act  of  an  individual  man  or  of  societj 
can  de[)rive  a  single  individual  of  any  of  these  descriptions  of 
rights,  except  for  reasons  or  by  processes  which  apply  to  all 
men  alike. 

This  inalienability  applies  to  both  parties,  the  holder  and  the 
sui»i)osed  invader  of  the  rights.  More  frequently  it  supixjses « 
violent  invasion  or  interference  on  the  part  of  an  oigani*^ 
government  or  interest.  In  such  a  ease,  the  term  signifies  tliaJ 
the  right  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  rightfully  taken  from  sdy 
man,  exee[>t  for  crime,  and  by  due  process  of  law,  or  iu  ei* 
treme  necessity  and  for  a  limited  period,  as  in  certain  r^^ 
for  the  necessities  of  government,  as  military  service,  etc.    M 
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it  concerns  the  duty  of  the  person  in  whom  the  right  inheres,  it 
asserts  that  no  man  can  lawfully  divest  himself  of  the  moral 
authority  to  re-assert  and  resume  the  right.  For  example,  let 
it  be  granted  that  a  man  might  lawfully  sacrifice  or  barter  his 
life  for  the  good  of  others,  or  take  a  vow  of  complete  and 
perpetual  [wverty,  or  dispossess  himself  of  his  personal  lil^erty, 
as  certain  missionanes  are  said  to  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  sold  as  slaves  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  more  effectively. 
Every  such  act  is  itself  so  far  immoral,  or  un-moral,  that  it 
can  |)ennanently  bind  no  man's  conscience.  No  man  can  right- 
fully permanently  part  with  the  conditions  of  goo<l  which  are 
so  obviously  essential  to  his  well-being  as  a  man.  The  acts  or 
methods  by  which  he  may  re-assert  the  rights  of  which  he  never 
could  divest  himself,  and  the  new  obligations  which  he  may  have 
contracted  by  his  mistaken  procedure,  may  involve  some  trou- 
blesome questions  of  casuistry ;  but  these  difficulties  can  never 
justify  any  human  being  in  abandoning  the  essential  conditions 
of  his  ethical  manhood. 

§  217.  It  is  most  important,  also,  to  remember,  that,  while  an  inalienable 
right  can  never  be  rightfully  abandoned  or  alienated  by  its   g^^i^  rishti 
possessor,  the  assertion  of  it  by  external  acts  is  left  to  his   m»j  not 
judgment,  and  must  depend  on  varying  circumstances.    It  is   always  b« 
a  serious  error  to  hold,  that,  because  the  claim  to  such  a  good   ■"•*■*•*• 
can  never  be  rightfully  abandoned  as  a  moral  claim,  the  assertion  of  it  by 
external  acts  can  never  be  waived,  or  controlled  by  varying  circumstances. 
The  argument,  that,  because  all  civil  authority  derives  its  moral  sanction 
from  its  subserviency  to  human  rights,  therefore,  when  it  fails  to  defend  or 
promote  these  rights  for  an  individual  or  a  class,  the  individual  or  class  is 
absolved  from  all  obligations  to  its  authority,  is  at  once  8ui)erficial  and 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.    This  question,  however,  concerns  the  conflict 
of  dnties,  and  is  discussed  under  the  claims  and  obligations  created  by 
civil  government. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inalienability  of  personal  rights,  when  applied  to 
domestic  slavery  as  it  once  existed  in  the  United  States,  was   ^  nttaU' 
not  infrequently  interpreted  as  authorizing  the  slave  to  assert   ^lent  of  the 
by  violence  his  right  to  immediate  freedom,  and,  conse*   dortrla^of 
quently,  as  justifying  him  in  resisting  the  civil  authority  in    ln«lle"«We 
executing  the  laws  which  made  and  held  him  a  slave.    The      ^ 
aigument  was  briefly  thus:  The  master  and  the  Slate  found  thuir  claims 
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vpoB  lbs  dirtr  oC  lbs  abm  to  bomwI  to  Ite  ■«m«Hob  off  Ito  i^H 
penonal  ftreedom.  Baft  this  ooiiMBft  tte  tUmrm  «mi  aerisr  il||itM|f  ghie 
moreover,  he  it  mormllj  boand  to  nftne  It:  and  tor  these  naeoMbltm 
eiipied,  he  may  hill  his  msstor  or  the  ofltoea  of  the  hsw,  tt  eHher 
Attempt  to  restrsin  him  or  detain  him  In  slaveiy.  The  fsllaipy  of  the 
ment  consists  in  confoiindiog  two  vsfy  diflSeranft  eoncepttona.  Thalaaal 
or  voluntary  consent  to  the  loss  of  libsrtj  is  one  thinip:  the  nilsnsi  srt 
which  may  be  rightfully  employed  to  isfsin  and  aeoum  tUa  iffhtisfrib 
another.  The  same  doctrine  was  interpreted,  by  a  almllar  fsllacj.  m  inshk 
Ing  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  the  eommimltj  to  nrtM 
to  every  slave,  1^  an  immediato  and  pnbUc  act  of  emaaeipatloBw  Ai 
complete  enjoyment  of  those  personal  rights  whioh  had  boon  ■■■»>^f^*ftJ^r 
withholden. 

i  218.  Rights  are  often  still  more  specificaUy  dlstfaigQidMi 
1^^,^^^        in  that  they  are  capable  of  clear  definitkNi  ni 
cspsktoef       effective  enforcement  by  the  agencies  of  law  tad 
ta  ormacBt.   goygmnjent.     Not  infrequently,  rights  have  Iwi 
sulKlividtHl  into  ix?rfect  and  imperfect ;  the   perfect,  by  tirii 
criterion,  Ix^iug  those  which  are  capable  of  being  defined  tnd 
tosteil  and  enforced  by  judicial  tribunals,  and  the  imperfect 
being  incapable  of  such  enforcement.     And  yet  statutes  oi 
tribunals  iu  theory,  either  formally  or  impliedly,  recognize  ^ 
principle  that  the  intention  is  an  essential  ethical  element  (t 
the  actions  with  which  they  concern  themselves.     They  reka* 
from  conviction  and  penalty  certain  acts  which    are   bannfai 
and  injurious,  when  criminality  of  intention  can  be  disproved. 
They  do  not  even   attempt,   indeed,   to    protect    all    hunui 
interests.     They  limit  themselves  to  a  very  small  number  of 
duties   and  rights, — prominently  those  which    relate  to  lih 
lil>erty,  and  properly.     Even  with  these  limited  interests,  tb? 
concern  themselves  only  in  a  negative  way,  by  securing  ffl* 
against  interference  on  the  part  of  others  in  certain  obvi* 
particulars.     For  this  reason,  writers  of  a  certain  school  «•• 
tend  that  this  negative  function  is  the  only  function  of  cii^ 
government;  that  it  does  not  concern  itself  in  the  least iri* 
the  quality  or  character  or  the  happiness  of   its  citizeaSf  W 
only  defends  their  liberty,  property,  and  life.     This  view* 
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regard  as  narrow  and  untenable  (§  277).  But  while  we  can- 
not limit  the  functions  of  government  and  of  law  entirely  to 
the  protection  of  these  rights,  and  that  only  in  a  negative  way, 
we  do  not  deny  that  its  most  conspicuous  and  important  func- 
tions lie  within  this  sphere.  While,  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  civil  government  chiefly  concerns  itself  with  the  material 
interests  and  the  external  conduct  of  men,  and  chiefly  in  the 
negative  forms  of  prohibition  and  security,  it  by  no  meaus 
follows  that  it  does  not  recognize  their  moral  interests  as 
supreme.  It  is,  moreover,  an  unquestioned  fact  in  criminal 
proce<lure,  —  a  fact  constantly  recognized  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  —  that  it  takes  jurisdiction  of  the  intentions  of  men 
as  interpreted  through  their  actions.  Moreover,  it  invests  the 
rights  which  it  would  secure  and  defend,  with  the  sanctions  of 
the  conscience,  and  uniformly  appeals  to  the  moral  convictions 
and  emotions  as  its  supreme  reliance  in  times  of  pressure  and 
strain. 

For  these  reasons  we  can  neither  limit  rights  in  general,  nor 
inalienable  rights  in  special,  to  those  only  which  civil  govern- 
ment attempts  to  enforce. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  RIGHTS,  AND  THE  DUTIES  "WHICH 

RESPECT  THEM. 

So  much  for  natural  rights  in  general.  We  proceed  next  to 
consider  them  in  detail,  and  the  duties  to  our  fellow-men  which 
re8i>ect  them. 

Among  the  natural  rights,  we  consider  first  the  right  to  Ufi^ 
and  the  acc^ompanying  duty  to  respect  the  life  of 

(1)  Dntlen  1  .-  XL 

rfH|N>rtin9  ^"i*  fi'llow-mcn.  Lifc,  or  the  continuance  of  harnan 
therUht  ('xistciico  ill  its  iM'osent  form,  is  assumed  to  Ih?  tk 
jrn'jitest  of  o:\rtlilv  blossuijrs.  Kvcry  man  cliniis  to 
lifi*,  cvtMi  when  ahnosl  every  thing  which  makes  life  desiral»l« 
is  Uxkvw  away.  So  far  as  each  man  can  jud^re  for  himself,  liff 
seems  to  liiiii  th(»  greatest  gooil  which  he  can  claim  or  receiw 
from  his  fellow-men. 

This  desire  of  life,  and  the  consequent  request  or  demand 
from  othei-s,  apinnil  directly  and  strongly  to  the  responsive 
83Mni)athy  of  all  men.  Moreover,  tlie  attendants  of  life,  as 
health  and  comfort  and  hope,  give  pleasure  to  all,  and  quicfcea 
that  generous  and  disinterested  sympathy  with  his  fellow-raen 
which  is  presumed  to  be  dormant  or  active  in  every  human 
heing.  The  accessories  of  the  extinction  of  life,  as  pain,  help- 
lessness, and  fear,  plead  for  help  and  pity  to  all  whose  life  ^^ 
may  defend  or  prolong  hy  our  interference  or  aid. 

The  impulse  to  defend  one's  life  when  it  is  assaiknl,  and 
Defonce  ^^  c(;ntend  for  its  continuance  against  the  forces  of 

ofUfe.  matter  and  the  assaults  of  animals  and  men,  is  an- 

other indication  that  uature  iuteuds  that  life  should  be  protected 
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and  cared  for  by  each  individual  for  himself,  and  should  be 
aideil  by  the  syinpatliy  and  help  of  his  fellow-men.  Nothing 
save  a  selfish  regard  to  private  interests,  or  a  selfish  indulgence 
of  antagonizing  passion,  could  ever  impel  a  man  to  take  the  life 
of  his  fellow.  For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  accept 
the  conclusion  that  every  man  is  bound  to  respect  the  moral 
claim  or  right  of  his  fellow  to  his  life,  as  equally  sacred  and 
inviolable  with  his  own  claim  to  his  own. 

§  219.  The  second  universal  condition  of  human  well-being 
is  the  unlimited  control  of  one's  own  actions,  which  is  sight  u  per^ 
the  foundation  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty.  It  ■•■■*  iifcertj. 
is  essential  to  the  highest  well-being  of  every  man,  that  he 
should  give  expression  and  effect  to  his  purposes  and  feelings ; 
and,  therefore,  he  may  rightfully  assert  for  himself  entire  ffce- 
dom  in  word  and  deed,  so  far  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  or  interests  of  others.  For  this  reason,  personal  lilK»rty 
Iwcomes  a  universal  right.  By  liberty,  is  not  intended  freedom 
from  the  restrainti^  of  conscience,  or  the  moral  law  in  any  of  its 
applications,  but  freedom  from  personal  constraint  on  t!ie  part 
of  others.  In  freedom  from  such  constraint,  we  do  not  include 
f reetlom  from  any  influence  which  a  regard  to  the  opinions  or  the 
sympathy  of  others  may  exert;  but  freedom  from  any  force 
which  hinders  or  forbids  the  expression  or  execution,  by  word 
or  act,  of  the  purposes  or  feelings.  This,  again,  does  not  imply 
that  the  rewards  and  penalties  of  formal  law  should  not  be  used 
to  deter  from  those  overt  actions  which  the  law  forUds ;  but, 
rather,  that  the  opportunity  to  disobey  should  In?  given  to  every 
man  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it,  in  full  view  of  the 
penalties  which  will  follow. 

The  imix)rtance  of  this  freedom  to  the  happiness  and  devel- 
opment, to  the  moral  responsibility  and  growth,  of  every  man,  is 
attested  by  the  consciousness  of  every  man  who  is  comi)etcnt  tc 
ask  and  answer  the  question  whether  he  esteems  it  to  be 
blessing.     This  desire  and  demand  for  it  are  responded  to  b; 
the  sympathy  and  the  oonscience  of  eveiy  one  who  is  not  biasec 
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by  some  socondary  consideration  of  iDterest  or  feeling,  or  flome 
tlHM>n4i(*al  or  traditional  |>ix*judiee.  Hence  the  sacredness  of 
this  rl«;l)t,  and  X\w  earnestness  and  des|K'ration  with  which  men 
will  li^lit  and  die  for  it. 

I>i*nevolen(v  n^iuin»s  that  this  right  should  be  conceded  and 
8t»enred  to  all  men  exw^pt  to  idiots,  or  imbeciles,  or 

To  If  hoM 

fthoaid  the  insane,  all  of  whom  are  tcmix)rarily  or  perma- 

"'^^'Ji*!*        "t^'iitly  destitute  of  the  capacities  or  deprived  of  tb 
conditions  of  indei)endent  manhood  ;  excepting  abu 
offenders  or  deix»licts  who  arc  punished  by  due  process  of  law. 
In  res|K»ct  to  all  these  i)er8ons,  benevolence  commaDds  that  they 
should  1)c  held  in  i)ersonal  restraint  for  their  own  good  and  the 
g<xKl  of  their  fellow-men.     This  right  does  not  hold  of  minon 
or  ijifants,  who  are  supposed  to  require  a  gradual  training  to 
that  capacity  to  use  their  completed  freedom,  which  the  theory 
of  universal  lilK*rty  C()utemi)lates  as  the  destined  end  for  all.   It 
may  not  morally  rr<piiri'  or  justify  the  sudden  emancipation  of 
an  (MislavtMl  class,  unless  it  can  be  assure<l  or  proved  that  liberty 
will  biinir  a  blessing  to  them  and  the  community  ;  but  it  d*v> 
r(M|uirc  that  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  every  human  lieioi  I 
should  l>c  contemplated  as  i)ossible  and  obligatory,  and  that 
immediate  meiusures  shouhl  Ik*  taken  for  its  fiuid  accomplish- 
ment.    This  iM)sitiou  is  a  natural  and  necessary  corollary  from 
the  ireneral  axiom  conccrninjr  the  moral  order  of  the  universe, 
which  underlies  all  ethical  principles  and  inferences. 

It  has  sometimes  —  indeed,  it  has  not  infrequently  —  been 
urired,  that  the  obliiration  to  accord  to  all  men  tliis  riirht  of 
]>ersonal  liherty  leaves  no  r(K)m  for  discretion  on  the  part  of  tbt 
individual  or  th(»  eomnumity  ;  that  to  concede  any  limitntioD> 
upon  the  exercisi'  of  this  duty,  is  inconsistent  with  its  ln'ini^* 
duty  at  all.  It  is  sullicient  to  reply  to  this  positive  and  plausii'i^ 
position,  that  the  iK'uevoli'nt  will  or  purpose  is  one  thiuii,  atd 
the  external  act  to  which  it  impels  is  another ;  that,  eonse 
quently,  the  realization  of  our  jjurposcs,  in  res^Kict  even  to  the 
natural  rights  of  men,  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  no  precise 
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or  mandiitory  rules  c;in  be  prescribed  or  acbiiitted.  The  only 
monil  juitliority  which  binds  or  holds  us  to  imy  duly  is  the  rule 
of  benevolent  will.  The  authority  to  concede  or  secure  a  natu- 
ral right  to  our  fellow-man  is  derived  from  the  knowledge  or 
belief  that  it  will  result  in  good  to  him,  or  to  others  through 
him.  How  far  this  belief  can  extend,  and  to  what  duties  it 
should  impel,  has  just  been  explained.  So  far,  and  so  far  only, 
can  we  be  bound  to  secure  or  concede  any  natural  right.  This 
distinction  will  suffice  to  sustain  our  faith  m  the  natural  right 
of  every  man  to  his  personal  freedom,  and  to  regulate  our 
actions  in  conceding  to  him  this  right. 

§  220.   The  rigid  to  property  has   already  been  briefly  con- 
sidered under  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  himself  Bight  to 
(§        )•    We  return  to  it  here  as  enforcinglhe  duty  P«>p«rtJ» 
to  respect  the  right  to  property  which  inheres  in  other  men.     It 
has  already  been  assumed,  that  the  possession  of  property  is 
one  of  the  constant  and  essential  conditions  of  hu-  _  . 

Deilre  of 

man  well-being,  so  constant  and  essential  as  to  be  a  property 
universal  ground  for  perpetual  obligations  from  man  ■**"''^ 
to  himself.  This  obligation  is,  if  possible,  still  more  obvious 
when  we  consider  the  duties  of  man  with  respect  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-men.  Few  will  question  this  truth  who  look 
at  the  constitution  of  man,  and  the  facts  of  human  existence,  as 
the;^  are.  The  first  and  most  engrossing  desires  and  acts  of 
infancy  impel  to  the  appropriation  of  nourishment  inpaiaai  to  * 
and  warmth  and  bodily  comfort.  As  rapidly  as  the  **^  **• 
mind  is  awakened  to  the  apprehension  of  the  value  of  perma- 
nence in  the  attainment  and  security  of  any  conditions  of  good, 
exactly  in  that  proportion  does  it  tend  to  acquisition.  More- 
over, the  lowest  and  most  uncertain  civilization  cannot  exist 
without  the  control  of  a  scanty  peculium  in  the  clothes  which 
men  wear,  the  huts  in  which  they  lodge,  the  temporary  enclo- 
sures of  soil  which  they  plant  for  a  single  harvest,  or  the 
implements  of  hunting  and  fishing  which  they  use.  The  most 
liberal  acts  of  princely  benevolence  requure  pro^ierty  as  the 
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motliiim  of  ft<loquatoly  mnnifesting  the  feeling  of  Grod-like  kwe. 
Evt»ry  ooTiiniuni.slic  association  carefully  appropriates,  and  lal- 
onslv  lU'fonds  :i<rainst  outside  intruders,  the  limits  of  its  comiDOD 
fund,  an<l  dilij;^t»ntly  lalwrs  for  its  increase,  for  the  enjoyment 
and  use  of  its  limited  partnership.  These  and  manifold  other 
objective  imliciitions  prove  that  the  arrangements  of  nature  for 
man  sni)|)osc  pn)|H»rty  with  its  claims  to  be  one  of  the  pemar 
nent  and  universal  conditions  of  individual  and  social  welfare. 
Men  feel  a  H|H»cial  interest  in  whatever  they  can  completelj 

c*(>ntrol,  and  find,  in  the  desire  to  appropriate  and 
iBtrrwit  \m       to  use,  the  most  efllcient  stimulus  to  effort  and  pains- 
property.        tiiking.     Thcsc  special  and  strong  subjective  affe^ 
tions,  when  set  over  against  the  objective  indications  alreadj 
n^fcrred  to,  justify  or  rather  enforce  the  conclusion  that  man 
mav  assert  a  moral  chiim  to  something  as  his  own,  and  that  this 
moral  claim  will  l>e  universally  n»six)nded  to  by  the  monil  con- 
vict ions  of    Ills  fi'Uow-incn.     l*roix»rty,  lH»ing  elasstnl  witb  \if( 
and  lilK'rtv  as  one  of  the  essential  and  universal  et>nditioiis  o' 
liuniau  welfare,  is  the  subject  of   one  of    those   moral   claims 
which  men  call  rights  l»v  eminence,  i.e.,  one  of  the  ifniIiemi^K 
and  miffirn/  riofifs.    This  ri;j:ht  is  enforced  bv  the  same  authoriiv, 
and  sn!)jectc(l  to  the  same  limitations,  whicli  jx^rtain  to  therij^ 
to  liberty  and  life.     To  these  claims,  the  law  of  love  ret]uires  i 
nnivei-sal  and  ready  recognition  on  the  part  of  all  men.    This 
rijjht  inheres  in  every  human  l>eing,  and  should  l>e  nn'ogiii^t'^ 
an<l  resi>eclcd  by  all  with  resiK»et  to  all  their  fellows.     NothiM 
but  extraordinary  individual  and  social  conditions  can  excuse  or 
justify  its  being  denied  or  withheld  by  one  man  with  respect  to 
the  other. 

§  221.  What  constitutes  and  defines  property,  must  to  ab.*? 

extent  be  determined  by  custom  and  law.  Tin 
lanroi)  de-  iTeneral  consent  of  the  community,  whether  this  '^ 
fined  by  Uw     cxpn'ssed  ])y  the  usages  and  traditions  in  which  *^ 

and  ruHtom. 

men  ac(iuiesce,  or  whether  it  is  carefully  defimni  ''5 
Statutes,  nuist  be  accepted  as  determining  what  is  a  pec»Iin% 
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or  private  possession,  and  to  whom  it  belongs.  Every  man,  as 
he  awakes  to  moral  consciousness,  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
the  owners  of  property  as  thus  determined.  He  also  finds 
himself  enjoying  its  blessings,  and  confronted  with  the  motives 
to  recognize  its  value  and  moral  authority.  Hence  he  gradually 
but  easily  understands  the  reasonableness  of,  and  responds  to, 
the  obligation  to  respect  the  property  of  his  fellow-men,  as  a 
special  precept  under  the  general  law  of  love.  As  has  been 
already  said,  the  nature  and  extent  of  property  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  determined  by  established  custom  and  positive  law. 
The  terms  by  which  it  is  held,  the  evidences  on  which  it  is 
established,  the  methods  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  the  processes 
by  which  it  is  asserted,  differ  in  different  communities. 

Some,  and  perhaps  all,  of  these  arrangements,  are  fairly 
subjects  of  investigation  as  to  whether  they  are  founded  in  the 
nature,  or  are  permanently  adapted  to  the  well-being,  of  man. 
Questions  of  this  kind  are  all  legitimate  topics  of  speculation 
in  political  and  social  science,  and  some  of  them  have  a  most 
important  influence  upon  human  well-being.  For  this  reason, 
the  discussion  and  adjustment  of  them  are  important  duties, 
and  hold  an  important  place  in  practical  ethics.  But  to  contend 
against  the  existing  tenures  and  laws  of  property  as  immoral, 
because  they  may  involve  exposure  to  moral  evil,  and  to  infer 
that  therefore  they  are  not  binding  on  the  conscience,  may  be 
criminal  in  various  degrees  of  guilt,  but  is  always  an  open 
offence  against  the  state,  and  therefore  against  one's  kind. 
The  moral  crime  of  demagoguism  of  this  sort  is  equally  serious, 
whether  it  be  committed  in  the  political  harangue,  the  declama- 
tory pulpit,  the  journalist's  editorial,  or  the  professor's  chair. 
Property  may  be  gained  and  held  in  the  spirit  of  robbery ;  but 
property  in  itself  is  not  robbery,  but  an  arrangement  to  which 
man  has  a  natural  right  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  nature 
of  roan  and  tlie  will  of  God. 

§  222  The  three  classes  of  rights  which  we  have  considered,  pertain  to 
blessings  or  benefits,  in  which  the  claimant  is  supposed  to  have  a  {lersonal 
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The  familiar  definition  of  Justice  given  by  Justinian  will  at 
once  occur  to  the  thoughtful  student:  Juslitia  est  jMtiBiaa^t 
eonMans  et  perpetua  rolnnias  jus  suum  cuique  tribu-  ^••■itio*. 
endL  In  this  definition  we  find  happily  recognized  the  most 
obvioos  and  essential  features  of  evei^  moral  state  or  action, 
Bobjectively  regarded ;  viz.,  voluntariness,  permanence,  and 
supremacy.  We  find  also  the  objective  criterion  of  every  just 
act,  suum  cuique;  i.e.,  that  which  is  one*s  own,  or  can  \ye 
morally  claimed  by  any  one  in  the  largest  sense  of  ^^  to  claim." 

That  these  claims  or  rights  may  admit  of  different  siguifica- 
tioDS,  and  need  to  be  defined  in  different  circumstances  as  a 
condition  of  the  practical  application  of  the  rule  of  justice,  is 
still  further  provided  in  Ihe  additional  sentence  :  Jurisprudentia 
est  divinarum  atque  humanarum  rerum  scientia^  justi  atqne  in- 
justi  cognitio.  This  implies,  that  in  order  that  the  sua — i.e. ,  the 
claims  or  the  rights  of  men  —  may  be  fixwl  and  defined,  there 
must  be  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human 
and  divine  things;  i.e.,  of  the  original  ri'lations  in  the  nature 
of  things,  or  purix)6es  of  reason  and  of  God,  on  which  these 
claims  and  rights  arc  founded.  This  knowledge  is  designated 
as  jurisprudence. 

If  the  term  "  rights  "   is  used  as  co-extensive  with  moral 
claims  of  every  sort,  then  justice  is  tlie  voluntary 
purpose   and   act  of    conceding   and   fulfilling    all  BiiicatioBt 
claims  of  duty  whatever,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  *      **  ^' 
benevolent  will  and  the  benevolent  act  in  general,  as  compre- 
hending every  virtuous  act  and  intention  which  terminates   in 
or  affects  our  fellow-men.     If  rights  are  used  to  signify  what 
are  generally  known  as  the  natural  or  universal  rights  of  men, 
then  justice  is  interchangeable  with  the  benevolent  recognition 
of  these  natural  rights,  and  the  duties  which  these  involve. 
Insensibility  to  these  fundamental  claims  is  regarded  as  gross 
and  inexcusable  injustice,  for  the  reason  that  their  reasona- 
bleness and  authority  are  obvious  to  every  honest  mind.     If 
rights,  again,  are  synonymous  with  those  claims  which  are 
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defined  and  enforced  by  positive  statutes  and  legal  deciskns, 

—  Huoh  as  claims  to  pn>|ii»rty,  or  claims  by  contract,  —  thedB- 

position   and  wiirinp:ncss  to  abide    by  the    law  as   interpreted 

and  enforced  is  ctri7  justice ^  or  that  justice  which  i» 
rif n  Jantlr*.         ,         -  -  ,  ^     ^.  •     , ,.       . 

enforced  by  a  regard  to  the  moral  obligation  to  ms- 

tain  civil  onlcr,  and  the  autliority  of  legal  tribunals.  If,  i^uu 
rifrlits  are  uschI  in  the  sense  of  merely  legal  claims,  —  i.e.,  sock 
rifihts  as  tlie  statute  may  sanction  by  its  technical  requirements, 
or  the  triltunals  may  enforce  with  the  evidence  and  deeisioos 
Ik? fore  them,  —  this  would  \ye  called  legal  jmtia^ 
Legal  Justice,  again,  or  the  justice  which  is  cob- 
cerne<l  with  the  rights  which  are  recognized  and  enforced  bj  lav, 
may  l)c  limite<l  to  those  legal  rights  which  concern  the  exchange 
of  values :  in  this  case  it  receives  the  designation  of  commntih 
CoBiraQta-  ^'^*^  jitstice,,  or  justice  in  exchange.  Or  it  may  con- 
tife,  rrmu.      (^»rii  the  estimation  of  damages,  and  may  be  callei 

BfratlTe,  and 

panitue  rem nnemti re  justice.      Should   it  concern  the  alk- 

juHtice.  iiKMil  of  |HMialty  for  crime  or  neglect,  it  mav  then  J< 

calU'd  jnijiftire  ju.sfice.     Legal  or  formal  justice  mav  1*  <^^ 
ci*<UmI  iLs  failing,  through  huniiin  iiinx»rfection,  to  coincide  witi) 
those  moral  daims  wliich  the  knowledge  of   motives  and  otht? 
faels  and  relations  would  sanction.      Such  an  i'l«^ 
justice  18  designated  as  equity,  or  the  will  ami  tli^ 
]^)siti()n  to  res|H)n(l  to  those  moral  claims  which  are  higher  tluui 
those  of  technical  or  formal  or  legal  justice.      In  such  c^ast-?. 
that  action  or  decision  is  emphasized  as  just,  which  renders  W 
another  all  that  equity  assigns  to  him  in  furo  conscir'nti(f,  i^ 
contraHtt'd   with   the   allotments  of   formal    justicH.*.      Legal  or 
formal  justice,  so  far  as  it  jjoes,  is  in  theorv  coincident  with  ti* 
word  **  justice'*  in  its  highest  import;  hut  as  the  former  coa- 
cerns  itself  only  with  the  civil  rights  of  imlividuals 

Placf  of  juK-  1       i.  .       '  .         1  / 

tire  amonff       'i"d  of  socicty  111  tlic  aggregate,  it  stops  short  Oi 
the  cardinal     (j^  larger  rauj^c  ovcr  whicli   moral   justice  cxtoini^ 

TlrtuoK.  ^  "^ 

In  view  of   these  varied  significations  and  usi-s  i' 
tlie  term,  it  is  not  diillcult  to  explain  the  fact  that  justice  l^^o 
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been  assigned  to  the  plmoe  of  honor  among  the  Tirtues:  that 
with  some  moclem  critics*  esi^eciallv  those  of  the  |Hirt^lv  nitii>»a1 
or  intellectoal  school,  like  Price  ami  Kant«  it  has  lieen  deeiiuHi 
the  fundamental  moral  idea,  the  ethical  relation  by  emineniv.* 
Among  the  ancients,  as  by  Plato,  thiee  virtues  having  been  as- 
signed to  the  three  faculties  of  the  souK — as  follows:  to  the 
faculty  of  reason,  the  virtue  of  wisdom ;  to  the  heart «  or  the 
emotive  nature,  the  virtue  of  courage,  or  manly  spirit;  to 
the  senses,  temperance,  —  justice  was  enthroned  as  a  queen 
over  the  three,  its  office  being  to  distribute  to  each  its  place 
and  its  functions,  and  hence  was  not  iufrequontly  investeil  with 
an  ideal  supremacy.  The  generic  idea  of  justice  in  such  appli- 
cations is  a  voluntary  conformity  to  the  nature  or  relations  of 
things  in  aoy  complex  individual  or  social  organism.  Neariy 
allied  to  justice  as  tlius  conceived,  was  the  conci^ption  whit'h 
Wollaston  formed  of  truth  as  the  fimdamental  and  ali-conipre- 
hensive  moral  idea. 

By  the  moderns,  general  justice  has  been  concoive<l,  as  wo 
have  already  seen,  as  moral  equity  or  rectitude  in  tlie  nc'tions 
and  feelings  of  men,  or  of  the  Supreme  Being,  with  re8|H»t't 
to  the  character  and  deserts  of  any  and  all ;  also  with  roHiH»<*t  to 
their  claims,  whether  their  claims  to  good  as  a  rcwanl,  or  their 
deserts  of  evil  as  punishment. 

1  See  Note  2,  to  The  Spital  Sermon,  by  Dr.  Saiimol  Parr  (Tx)n(1()n,  IHOl), 
for  an  interesting  collection  of  passages  expressing  this  vinw,  from  Aris- 
toUe  down  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  formulates  tlie  dm^trino  hidd  more 
or  less  distinctly  by  all,  in  these  words :  "  Indeed,  most  of  the  dutl<*H 
incumbent  on  us,  if  well  considered,  will  be  found  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  Justice.  There  is  some  natural  agreement  of  one  thing  to  anoth(T,  hoiiio 
adaptedness  of  the  agent  to  the  object,  some  answerableiiess  of  i\u*  iwt  to 
the  occasion,  some  equality  and  proportion  in  things  of  a  similar  rnhition, 
and  of  direct  relation  of  one  to  another.  So  is  it  in  relative  dutic>s,  dutitm 
of  parents  to  children,  etc."  For  an  exagg(^rat4;d  coucex^tiou  of  this  truth, 
■ee  Political  Justice,  by  William  Godwin,  17U3.  , 
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DUTUB8  OF  TBUTH,  OB  VXBAGITT. 


I  224.  PMimimT  among  the  spedal  duties  which  man  OMI. 
Macs  to  all  his  feUows,  la  the  duty  of  Teradty.  Thednlf 
•f  ftrMfty.  mi^y  1^  foraralated  thna :  Whemever  a  mamprofiHm 
to  impart  any  knowMffe  of  fact  or  intenUon  to  kis  fiXUm-ma^ 
9uch  communication  should  be  tnUhfui;  i.e.,  should  correspoal 
to  the  truth  of  things.  Upon  the  obsenrance  of  veracity,  society 
depends  almost  for  its  existence,  and  maDlfestlj  for  its  well- 
being.  If  the  rights  of  men  are  the  foundation  of  the  social 
structure,  veracity  is  the  cement  which  holds  this  stmctare  to* 
gether.  Even  Hobbes  recognizes  the  truth,  in  the  conoessioB 
that,  though  society  rests  upon  a  contract  extorted  by  fetr, 
yet  this  contract  supposes  and  implies  veracity  in  the  parties. 
The  rule  is  of  universal  extent  and  obligation.  It  extends 
to  all  men,  with  no  limitations  of  race,  nation,  or  social  nrnk* 
or  of  any  s|>ecial  personal  relationship  or  feeling;  requiriog 
absolutely  that  the  truth  should  be  told  by  all  men  to  alli 
whenever  their  circumstances  require  that  any  oommonicatioA 
should  be  made.  The  rule,  it  should  be  observed,  does  oo( 
assert  that  every  man  is  morally  bound  to  make  a  communict* 
tion  to  his  fellow  in  every  instance  in  which  it  is  greatly  de- 
sired, or  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  man  who  desires  ui 
seeks  it.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  assert,  that,  under  tbe 
law  of  benevolence,  men  are  bound  to  answer  all  the  questions 
which  other  men  are  prompted  by  curiosity  or  their  necessitieB 
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to  ask.  But  it  is  altogether  reasonable  to  assert,  that,  when 
they  propose  or  profess  to  answer  such  questions,  they  should 
answer  them  truly. 

The  obligation  to  communicate  information,  though  this  is 
often  a  real  obligation,  and  an  obligation  which  is 

Theobllgft- 

often  wrongfully  disregarded,  is  by  no  means  so  tion  to  con- 
extensive  as  the  duty  to  communicate  it  correctly.   ][I|"J^**^. 
It  may  be  my  duty  to  withhold  information  such  as  is  vaBioito 
greatly  desired  and  very  much  needed  by  the  indi-  **        '* 
vidual  who  asks  it ;  and  yet  it  may  be  equally  binding  never  to 
deviate  from  the  truth  whenever  I  profess  to  impart  such  knowl- 
edge.    Each  of  these  duties  is  equally  clear  and  imperative,  but 
each  class  of  duties  is  not  equally  extensive.     Both  may  rest 
on  the  general  duty  of  benevolence,  but  each  is  enforced  by 
separate  and  special  reasons  of  good  to  tliose  who  are  conceme<1. 
It  may  be  desirable  and  necessary  that  B,  the  expectant,  should 
receive  the  information  which  A  is  competent  to  give  him,  and 
it  may  be  true  that  A  is  morall}*  bound  to  impart  this  knowledge 
to  B ;  but  this  obligation  is  not  an  obligation  to  veracity.     But 
if  A  professes  to  impart  to  B  such  information,  or  any  informa- 
tion, then  the  duty  of  veracity  comes  in :  in  every  such  case,  A  is 
morally  bound  to  impart  the  truth. 

The  nile  extends  to  every  method  of  communication,  to  acts 
or  looks  or  gestures  as  truly  as  to  written  or  spoken  words ;  and 
it  imparts  to  each  and  to  all  an  obligation  which  is  equally  real 
and  imperative.  A  man  may  deceive  or  lie  as  malignantly  and 
as  effectively  by  a  gesture  or  a  look  as  by  a  word  or  an  oath. 

§  225.  The  duty  of  veracity  is  included  under,  and  enforced 
by,  the  general  obligation  to  promote  the  highest  y^p^n-^ii. 
good  of  our  fellow-men  ;  i.e.,  to  do  good  to  all  men  forcod  by  tho 
as  we  have  opportunity.  That  the  duty  is  enforced 
by  this  general  rule,  is  obvious  ;  the  only  point  in  question,  and 
in  respect  to  which  moralists  differ,  being  whether  this  is  the 
only  ground  of  this  obligation.  Mutual  confidence  and  mutual 
understanding  are  well-nigh  essential  to  the  existence  of  society. 
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Thoy  aro  alwoluU'ly  iiidisiMMisablo  to  aii^-  eomiuunity  that  wonU 
realize  the  highest  end  for  which  society  exists.     The  iostaDt  i 
in:iii  nHH)<riHZfS  another  as  his  fellow-man,  he  recognizes  him  u 
one  whose  thoughts  and  puq>oses  he  must  understand  in  order 
that  he  may  confonn  to  them  his  own  actions  and  plans.   The 
first  condition  for  estahlishing  mutual  intercourse  with  bim.  or 
existing  in  soi'ietv  at  all,  is  that  he  should  be  able  to  relvoD 
the  unconscious  and  natural  expressions  of  the  same  which  are 
made  by  look  and  gesture,  such  as  those   through  which  the 
mother  and  child  enter  into  mutual  converse.      Nature  not  oolj 
establishes  a  connection  1x^tween  the  two,  but  awakens  confi- 
denci*  in  these  signs  as  uniformly  expressing  the  same  import 
^loreover,  to  deviate  from  this  understood  connection,  to  simn- 
late  thoughts  and  feelings  which  do  not  exist,  h}'  using  signs 
wliich  are  api)ropriate  to  other  thoughts  and  feelings,  rcquirw 
an  fffort  on  the  \niTt  of  any  one  who  attempts  it,  and  slioi'ls 
anil  dis:ii)iH>inl.s   the  recipient.     In   this   sense,   and  for  tln^ 
reasons,  nature  is  eminently  veracious,  and  teaches  lessons  of 
natural    truth   and    honesty  Ix^fore  the  development  of  nior^ 
res|)onsil)iIity,  or  the  awakening  of  any  sensibility  to  voraoitr 
as  a  duty. 

So  soon  as  the  vahie  of  truth  to  the  recipient  Ix^ginstok 

unilerstocxl,  and  the  motives  to  practise  it  W^u ;" 
reroirnized  at  '^'  appreciated  by  tiie  reflective  judgment,  the  tlutj 
an  e«rir  ^^,f  veracity  is  distinctly  iwojrnized  as  moniIlvi"»* 

IHTative.  The  natural  impulse  to  utter  the  truth. 
an<l  tlie  thought  of  the  g(xxl  which  is  involved  in  the  ret-epli««3 
of  it,  coiuhine  to  move  and  command  the  moral  |K*i*son  to  uttt: 
the  truth  whenever  he  professes  to  impart  knowledge.  Just  s-) 
fiust  as  man  generalizes  and  thinks,  just  so  rapidly  do  bis 
apprehensions  wi<h*n,  of  the  importance  of  the  rule  of  tnJit 
as  univei-sal,  and  Iiis  sensibility  resix)nds  to  its  authority  as 
inviolable. 

Tiie  natural  impulse  to  tell  the  truth  is   sanctionetl   hv  tli^ 
reflective  judgment  as  it  thinks  more  widely  and  deeply.    TU 
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value  of  truth  as  a  soci:il  bond  is  more  and  more  sensitively 
appreciated  as  the  child  develops  into  manhood  «^^,  ^. 
under  the  training  of  an  upright  social  environment  rciiMtioBuid 
and  the  stimulus  of  honest  desires.  Under  favor-  ****  *"**" 
able  circumstances,  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  uttering  the 
truth  commend  themselves  to  the  assent  and  feelings  of  all 
classes  of  men.  In  circumstances  that  are  most  unfavorable, 
when  private  interests  prompt  to  frequent  falsehood,  the  man 
who  is  an  habitual  and  a  shameless  liar  finds  it  so  often  neces- 
sary to  these  very  interests  to  learn  the  truth  from  his  fellow- 
men,  as  to  enfoi*ce  upon  his  fellow-men  the  veiy  demand  which 
be  violates  for  himself.  Hence,  in  the  multitude  of  cases  in 
which  he  has  no  interests  at  stake,  he  assents  to  the  value  of 
truth  as  a  general  rule  for  mankind.  For  this  reason,  the 
injunction  to  tell  the  truth  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  earliest 
lessons  in  ethics  which  is  learned  in  infancy.  The  child  can 
sec  at  a  glance  the  propriety  that  men  should  trust  one  another, 
and  knows  that  only  selfish  and  private  interests  can  interfere 
with  or  oppose  the  six>ntaneous  impulse  to  be  true,  or  favor 
the  impulse  to  be  false.  As  the  child  advances  in  years,  these 
convictions  tend  to  become  more  distiuct  and  more  iK)sitive. 
They  are  enforced  also  by  the  authority  and  interests  of  our 
fellow-men,  with  more  or  less  consistency  and  earnestness. 
Even  when  the  child  is  tempted  to  lie,  and  even  when  it  is 
trained  and  persuaded  in  special  cases  to  deceive,  the  case's 
and  reasons  are  confesscil  to  be  exceptional  by  its  teachers  and 
tempters  to  falsehood,  and  are  rejected  by  the  honest  mind. 
Even  in  those  demoralized  communities  in  which  falsehood  is 
inculcateil  as  a  virtue,  and  the  sensibility  to  truth  seems  to  l)e 
nearly  obliterated,  the  reasons  for  observing  it  are  always  dor- 
mant in  the  mind,  and  are  ready  to  he  awakened,  while  the 
obligation  to  regard  them  is  as  quickly  n»six)nde<]  to.  For  all 
pnictical  puri)oses,  the  rule  is  axiomatic  and  self-evident:  Be 
truthful  in  all  your  communications  with  3'our  fellow-men,  if 
you  would  promote  their  highest  good. 
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§  226.  The    MJilment   of  promises^  or  the    *'  keeping  ooe** 
_      ^  wonK"  is  nearly  related  to  the  oheerration  of  t«»- 

imm  ••«'•        citv.  and  like  this  duty  is  enforced  and  re<rulated 
liy  the  Vam  of  love.     A  pronaise  is  a  statement  or 
expression  of  oar  purpose  to  perform  some  action  which  coo- 
ceros  our  ff How-man,  and  to  which  he    may  adjust  his  ovb 
activities  and  plans.    As  the  limited  knowledge  of  men  requires 
that  they  should  receive  knowledge  from  others,  and  veracity  is 
thus  made  a  necessity  and  a  virtue ;  similarly,  their  dependenoe 
on  others  for  direction  and  assistance   in  the  future  requires 
that  they  slioul<l  confide  in  the  representations  which  are  nuuk 
of  their  own  future  actions.     This  is  pre-eminently  true  when 
the  promise  is  the  condition   of   future    actions    by  the  other 
party.     The  making  of   a  promise  implies  that   the   promisee 
will  have  cHX»asion  to  adjust  his  conduct  or  to  regulate  his  inter 
ests  or  his  exiH»ctiitions  to  what  the  promiscr  dcclaix^  of  his 
iuti'iitions.     To  fail  to  make  our  dechiration  goo<l,  may  disap- 
l^oint  his  exi>e(tations,  and  cause  him  to  fail  of  his  own  desisns 
thrnu'jfh  11  more  or  less  i^miilieatcHl  series  of  events.     It  also 
disturlns  the  jrenonil  and  inilivi<Uial  confidence  more  seriouslv 
than  x\  hiini>le  mis-statement  of   facts,  and  shows  a  more  id- 
t«»nsrly  rnorgetic  and  ix)sitivcly  selfish  disregard  of  the  welfare 
of  othci-s.     Ilonce  the  violation  of  a  promise  is  rightly  deemed 
a  grosser  ofTentv  tlian  the  utteninoc  of  a  falsehood  ;  and  tbe 
enoi  inity  t>f  the  offence  is  measurcHl  by  the  imiwrtance  of  the 
interest  which    is    trifled  with,  and    the    solemnity  with  which 
the  promise  is  made.     If  the  promise  takes  the  fonn  of  a  cove- 
nant, and  is  c»ondilionaI  \\\Hyn  the  acts  or  sacrifices  of  anotbtT, 
and  the  transaction  is  so  iniiK)rtant  as  to  involve  serious  delib- 
eration and  a  definite  understanding  on  both  sides,  the  offence 
is  regai-ded  as  still  more  criminal ;  l>ecause    the    selfishness  is 
more  deliberate  and  energetic.     If  the  contract  is  made  more 
sacred  by  appeals  to  the  sanction  of   religion,  or  the  use  d 
judicial  formalities,  the  violation  of  it  is  sometimes  re<'anled 
as  more  than  an  offence  against  private  interests  :   it  l>e<H)nh^ 
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an    offence    against  i)ublic    morality,   and  is   punished  as   a 
crime. 

We  have  thus  far  derived  the  duties  of  veracity  and  promise- 
keeping  from  the  general  obligation  of  benevolence.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  no  man  will  deny  that  the  law  of  love  enforces 
many,  and  perhaps  all,  of  the  duties  of  veracity  and  fidelity. 
The  prevalence  of  mutual  confidence,  which  veracity  only  can 
sustain,  is  too  manifest  and  great  a  blessing  to  leave  any  doubt 
that  the  benevolent  man  must  necessarily  be  a  truth-speaking 
and  veracious  man.  An  habitual  liar  and  covenant-breaker 
shows  himself  thereby  to  be  selfishly  indifferent  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellows. 

§  227.  Tlieixj  are  not  a  few  moralists  who  require  some  other 
ground  for  this  duty,  and  deny  that  benevolence  is  (^i,^, 
the  sole  or  suflScient  ground  of  the  duty  to  be  vera-  f«»n«^»th*" 

beneToleaee 

clous  with  our  fellow-men,  so  far  as  our  fellow-men  reqiir«d  hj 
are  concerned.     But  the  effect  upon  ourselves,  all  ■"■•* 
will  concede,  is  also  worthy  to  be  considered.     It  is  an  over- 
sight and  an  error  to  overlook  the  effect  or  tendency  upon  our- 
selves of  untruthfulness  in  word  or  act.     The  ques-  „^ 

^  The  qiiMtloB 

lion  stated  more  exactly  would  be  this :  So  far  as  carefaiij 
the  duties  of  truth  from  man  to  man  are  concerned,  ***     ' 
are  they  enforced  by  any  other  law  or  principle  than  the  law 
of  love  from  man  to  man?    Those  who  assert  that  they  are, 
and  seek  for  another  principle,  think  they  find  it  in  the  felt  or 
recognized  obligation  to  tell  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  aside 
from  any  direct  or  remote  obligation  derived  from  a  regard  to 
the  general  good.     They  hold  the  duty  to  be  original  and  sim- 
ple, to  reflect  to  others  in  words  or  looks  the  truth  of  things 
or  thoughts  as  they  are.     They  find  here  the  original  basis  or 
authority  for  veracity ;  although  they  also  acknowl-  |fntn„j 
edge  that  this  original  obligation  may  be  supple-  «"P"i««  to 
men  ted  by  the  duty  of  ethical  love  to  our  neighbor,   to  itter  the 
in  view  of  the  natural  and  moral  good  which  veracity  •"'^ 
tends  to  accomplish.     It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  think,  that  there 
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ii  an  origiiud  impulse  in  aun  to  mpeak  the  tratfa,  and  aMllia 
impalae  to  expect  the  tnith.  Both  flieee  impnleei,  howefer. 
are  purely  natural :  even  if  the  moral  adds  to  eadi  a  apedd 
energy,  it  is  still  distinguishable  from  eadi.  Wollaston,  in  Ui 
«'  Religion  of  Nature/'  etc,  has  oarried  this  theoiy  te  fti 
utmost  extreme,  in  the  doctrinethat  the  relations  of  ii|^  sil 
wrong  are  dedudlde  from  and  resolved  into  the  reiatioos  d 
truth  and  falsehood ;  every  good  and  bad  aotkm  being  resolfedi 
aooording  to  liim,  into  the  expressing  fayactioaof  troth  or  bke- 
hood.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  theoiy  may  at  llrrt  vIbv 
seem  very  plausible.  It  is  not  difficult  to  diaoem,  at  seooad 
thought,  that  the  two  are  not  co-extensive ;  an  incorrect  stifts- 
ment  or  an  untrue  action  being  in  no  aense  equipollent  witk 
actions  or  purposes  which  are  inunoral. 

§  228.  The  question  is  interesting,  both  from  a  practical  ind 
It  iktn  M  Bpeoulative  point  of  view,  whether  there  is  an  inde- 
obiUatioB  to  pcndeut  obligation  to  teU  tlie  truih  for  the  trtUk!i 

■peak  the  « 

trath  for        sa/ce. 

^thetraU'i       It  will  be  conceded,  that  veracity,  as  a  mowl 

iake'*t  ^ 

attribute,  requires  a  design,  purpose,  or  intention. 
An  accidental  but  unintended  failure  to  declare  the  truth,  or 
fulfil  a  promise,  even  if  either  were  painfully  and  minutely 
exact,  would  involve  no  moral  criminality.  The  intention  to  fail 
to  do  either,  if  tlie  intention  rested  in  tlie  act  as  such,  woold 
involve  no  more.  The  intention  must  surely  respect  something 
more  than  the  relation  of  tlie  act  to  reality ;  it  must  contempUte 
some  relation  of  the  act  to  some  good  with  which  human  beings 
are  concerned,  either  the  utterer  or  the  receiver  of  the  dedan- 
tiou,  one  or  both.  The  intention,  also,  must  have  some  conDe^ 
tion  or  relation  with  Uie  ruling  purpose,  which  we  call  a  virtuoos 
character,  and  which  belongs  to  the  virtuous  man.  The  oolj 
common  relation  which  we  can  think  of  is  that  found  in  homtf 
well-lHiing  as  promoted  by  constant  veracity,  and  enforced  1^ 
ethical  love  to  man  as  the  common  characteristic  of  all  the 
activities  which  are  virtuous.     To  superadd  any  other  dementi 
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is  to  iutroduee  an  eleineut  which  is  superfluous,  aud  with  no 
dctcrmiuatc  relation  to  the  other  acts  or  intentions  which  are 
recognized  as  obligatory. 

Tiiat  such  an  addition  is  both  superfluous  and  irrelevant, 
ap[>ears  from  the  circumstance,  that  to  fail  to  tell  the  truth, 
siraply  as  an  act  of  deviation  from  the  reality  of  things,  and 
aside  from  recklessness  of  the  good  of  others,  is  often  no  sin. 
Certainly  it  is  no  sin,  if  there  is  no  intention  to  mislead,  and 
the  deception  or  misunderstanding  results  from  defective  at- 
tention, or  careless  misinterpretation  of  the  words  or  signs 
employed,  for  which  the  informant  is  not  responsible.  To 
mislead  is  of  itself  not  always  criminal,  even  though  the  in- 
formant actually  deceives  and  disappoints ;  for  he  may  do 
both  unintentionally. 

Nor  is  it  necessarily  criminal,  even  to  intend  to  produce  a  false 
impression,  as  in  joke  or  six)rt,  when  there  is  a  tacit 
or  explicit  expectation  or  agreement  to  challenge  a  wroagto 
deceiver  to  do  his  utmost  in  that  direction.     Or  if  «>«Tey*f*iM 

lBiprM«IOB. 

this  doctrine  should  be  challenged,  as  it  might  be, 
by  a  few  theorists  or  over-scrupulous  critics,  there  are  cases  in 
which  to  make  a  false  communication  and  deliberately  to  intend 
it,  is  not  only  not  criminal,  but  positively  praiseworthy.  Let  a 
malignant  enemy  make  a  strike  for  my  life,  and  let  me  escape 
by  a  quick  movement  that  deceives  and  misleads  him ;  as,  let 
him  pursue  me  along  a  dai*k  passage,  and  let  it  be  supposed 
that  I  make  a  movement  as  though  I  would  go  in  another  d unc- 
tion, so  as  to  deceive  him  and  save  myself :  1  certainly  misrepre- 
sent the  facts  of  the  case,  and  deceive  him  in  respect  to  them  ; 
but  who  will  say  that  my  act  is  morally  wrong,  although  it  is 
a  deliberate  and  designed  deviation  from  the  truth  ?  Such  an 
cxam[)le  may  auflfice  to  show  that  the  criminality  of  untruth  is 
not  found  in  its  deviation  from  reality  and  fact,  but  in  its  weak- 
ening effect  ui)on  that  confidence  between  man  and  man  which 
is  most  essential  to  man's  well-being,  and  its  intended  aud 
selfish  disregard  of  the  same. 


-*•  "j: 
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with  great  eamf»slness,  wlifrther.  ev«^n  ll  r-j^^t^ii  i,f,  /  r:r^:ij''  us 
those  wliicli  are  citeil,  it  is  ever  h^hl  kD'»iij-!v  t/.»  'i*-'-*'!\*r,  Ju 
general  it  may  be  said,  that  if  tbe  caw?  19  jierfwnJv  flear  tLut 
the  deviation  from  tbe  trath  will  neither  weaken  the  zuuUiiJ  ffju- 
fidcDce  of  man  in  man,  nor  tend  to  form  or  streDjrtheo  a  tend^^uiT 
to  lightly  esteem  the  troth,  tlie  deviati^^n  may  lie  allowed.  That 
cases  should  ooonr  which  are  ex'trj»tional  y>  all  the  opjiiianr 
rules  of  external  eonduet.  Is  no  sinjrular  or  ^Xrun'^**  ev'Tjt  \u  tije 
application  of  the  moral  cole.  As  we  have  alrea/jy  M^eu.  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  classes  of  extenja]  afnions.  there  arf  a 
great  majority  of  comman<l9  and  i>n>hihliiuiiu  mLich  whuw  of 
now  and  then  an  exception  :  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  or  the  ij;i^ri- 
tion  which  it  is  desired  to  manifest  and  fulfil.  U'jjj;;  '^uJ']y>»<'«l 
to  require  another  external  ar.'tif#n  than  that  l»y  which  it  i»»  onJi- 
narily  expressed  (§  72).  The  nH^vin::  Jst/'ry*  mLi^h  ^^  ^  ,  .^ 
is  told  in  the  letters  of  Plinv  mav  aii^^w^'r  for  a  ^n-at  »■  ri\»}'% 
variety  of  cases,  unlike  in  their  d•'tail^.  but  hi'uilar 
in  principle.  The  husljand  of  Arria  wits  v*-r\'  Maji^rfrou^sly  ill 
at  the  same  time  with  two  of  their  v^us.  'J'he  father  ijj'juirwl 
often  concerning  these  sons,  and  h'-r  answers  were  uriiforruly 
encouraging.  One  of  tlie  s^ms  diwj  just  as  the  fatjjer  lia/l 
reached  the  crisis  of  his  flisease.  The  mother  v\\f»A  awav 
her  tears,  and  approacberl  the  biek-U-d  of  !ier  hu«?haij'J  with  a 
cheerful  air;  and.  as  be  inquired  afUrr  her  r/ju,  hhe  rfj^lied.  "lie 
Is  better,"  and  rushed  from  the  nx>m  unal»le  to  reslraiu  her 
grief.  Was  such  a  falsehood  eririiiual?  There  an,*  few  who 
will  say  that  it  was.  Physicians  are  often  brought  into  extrem- 
ities as  pressing  as  this.  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  weaklings  from  passion,  intemi^eratjce.  partial  mania, 
or  nervous  prostration. 

Fromises.  too,  are  often  extort^*rl  by  threats  of  exposure  of 
evil  to  others,  or  bv  threats  of  violence  or  murder.   « 
Are  falsehoods  criminal  under   circumstances  like  extorted  hj 
these  ?    3Iay  promises  of  the  alx>ve-named  classes,      ""^ 
or  of  any  other,  be  broken  ?    Under  the  pressure  of  cases  so 
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be  released,  arises  from  the  diffleiilty  of  determining  whether 
18  implied  and  practically  understooil,  at  the  time  when  the 
aise  was  given,  that  under  any  contingency  the  promise 
^t  become  invalid.  This  question  is  often  very  difHcult  to 
'de,  and  the  parties  to  the  promise  will  often  take  opposite 
m  in  accortlance  with  their  opposing  interests.  The  equity 
each  ease  can  only  be  reached  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
31  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Difficulties  of  this  sort 
ays  seem  to  be  unfortunate ,  and  the  want  of  clearness  and 
lority  in  the  opinions  of  casuists,  and  their  failures  to  find 
3  principles  by  which  to  decide  special  cases,  is  often  urged 
iost  the  sacredness  of  moral  distinctions  and  the  supreme 
lority  of  the  moral  law.  Such  a  conclusion  is  obviously 
38t,  and  may  be  seen  to  be  so  on  the  slightest  reflection. 
I  intention  or  purpose  required  is  never  doubtful ;  the  only 
Bible  question  which  can  arise  pertains  to  the  external  act 
acrifice  which  each  party  is  bound  to  make  by  the  rule  or 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  just  and  salutary.  The 
aense  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  intention  as  distin- 
»hed  from  the  external  act,  and  of  disciplining  the  indi- 
lal  and  the  race  to  look  at  all  questions  of  casuistry  from 
1  sides,  immeasurably  counterbalances  all  the  objections 
Lnst  admitting  an  exception  to  a  moral  rule  which  is  nearly 
-ersal.  The  glory  and  strength  of  the  law  of  duty  is  found 
ne  fact  that  it  is  spiritual  and  internal,  and  can  adapt  itself 
be  varying  conditions  of  mankind  in  its  external  commands 
z^erning  both  words  and  deeds.  While  it  enforces  the  strictest 
pliauce  with  the  letter  whenever  the  integrity  of  a  man  is 
ie  tested  or  tried  by  external  fidelity  in  a  word  or  act,  it 
olerant  and  charitable  in  the  extreme  whenever  ignorance 
weakness,  or  any  of  the  manifold  limitations  of  ignorance  or 
isness,  require  its  lenient  judgment. 


■di«»(B  I' 
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supply  the  wants  of  their  fellows^  they  can  assist  them  in  their 
labors,  they  can  comfort  them  in  their  sorrows,  they  can  rescue 
them  from  ignorance,  they  can  reform  their  manners,  they  can 
prevent  and  recover  them  from  vice  and  crime.  All  these  duties 
are  included  in  and  enforee<l  by  the  moral  obligation  to  love. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  to  whom  these  duties  are  espe- 
cially owed,  nor  by  what  methods  we  may  best  discharge  the 
duties  which  we  acknowledge.  It  is  most  important,  however, 
that  we  recognize  each  of  these  obligations  in  whatever  form  it 
presents  itself,  and  understand  the  reasons  which  enforce  it. 

§  234.  There  are  not  a  few  theorizcrs  who  deny  the  obliga- 
tion to  any  duties  of    beneficence   proper,  beyond  Theorists 
those  which  are  imposed  by  natural  justice  or  politi-  whode«y»«7 

*  ^  ,  .  ^      ^       posItiTe  obU- 

cal  necessity  or  the  relations  of  kmdred,  which,  gatioato 
somehow,  —  but  how,  they  do  not  explain,  —  seem  *>»«»  Cities, 
to  impose  some  sort  of  claim  which  it  is  hard  to  deny,  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  well-compacted  and  otherwise  plausible  theory. 
The  moralists  and  publicists  of  the  school  of  Hobbes  denied 
that  man  has  any  disinterested  afifectiou  for  his  fellow,  and 
asserted  that  man  is  naturally  hostile  to  his  kind.  They 
lexically  deduced  all  obligations  of  helpfulness  and  co-oi)era- 
tiou  from  the  simple  necessity  of  combination  against  a  com- 
mon foe,  and  failed  to  recoguize  any  duty  whatever  as  springing 
from  sympathy  or  afifection,  for  which  they  found  no  place  in 
man's  nature,  and  no  justification  except  as  a  disguised  form 
of  selfishness. 

The  sociologist  of  the  evolutionist  school  recognizes  under 
the  name  of  altruism  a  derived  form  of  love  to  xiieaitrMisM 
man ;   but  he   limits  its  operation  to  love  for  the  of  aodeni 
community  as  given  up  to  the  freest  and  fullest  play 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  terminating  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.     Altruism,  moreover,  when  explained   by  this  systen 
is  as  truly  a  developed  or  derive<l  affection  under  the  process! 
of  association,  and  the  interaction  of  hostile  elements,  as  the 
aame  affection  under  another  name  in  the  school  of  Uobbes- 
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They  oootend  simply  for  the  foeett  leoognitioa  of  flw  to^iM 
natural  rights,  and  all  others  which  grow  oat  of  a  Ugjdy  oqp* 
ized  and  differentiated  social  system.     Lore  and  daty,  la  tkk  , 
theory,  are  satisfied  onder  the  desire  and  daim  of  each  lA 
▼idual  to  be  let  alone  that  he  may  care  for  himself.    So  Mt 
as  these  rights  are  responded  to,  they  forbid  the  indiridnil « 
the  oommanity  to  act  singly  or  organised  for  the  help  of  tti 
public  or  the  individaal,  as  being  Injurious  to  both  the  gh« 
and  the  receiver,  and  an  offence  against  the  fimdamentsllavrf 
individual  and  social  development.    In  fact,  if  not  In  ioKm%^ 
contend  that  the  inculcation  of  the  duty  to  help  one's  neigltttf 
is  now  behind  the  times,  and  rebuked  by  all  aoond  philosopli- 
cal  teachings.    The  comprehensive  maxim  which  thej  recogBtai' 
as  the  sum  of  duty  in  loving  our  neighbor  Is  simply  UiisitB 
Thestravvie    ^^^^^  him  alouc  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  ri^tB,  mi 
forexiiteace.  to  let  bim  Struggle  and  shift  for  himself  in  prond- 
ing  for  his  wauts,  without  asking  for  either  co-operatioo  or 
sympiitliy.     This  doctrine  is  on  exaggerated  misapplication  d 
certain  tlieories  of  social  science  in  respect  to  the  adroinistrt' 
tion  of  public  charities,  the  exi^iency  of  governmental  actioi 
in  education,  and  manifold  other  organized  enterprises  for  the 
common  go<xl.     Many  of  these  enterprises  which  were  oi^ 
ized  with   the  best  intentions,  and  commenced  with  glowJB; 
zeal  and  sanguine  hopes,  have  failed  to  realize  the  expectatiooi 
of  their  originators,  or  proved  examples  of  the  certain  failiB* 
of  movements  undertaken  on   false  social  or  economic  pris*  i 
ciples.     From  the  partial  or  total  failure  of  such  enterprise 
or  their  unfaithful  administration   for  lack  of  supervisios  ff 
fidelity,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached,  that  the  public  wclh*  I 
is  most  effectually  promoted   in   every  particular,  by  leatiS  j 
every  man  to  act  and  sacrifice  for  himself,  and  allowing  *»  I 
neighbor  to  do  the  same.     This  reasoning  also  assumes  tW  I 
there  is  a  natural   sphere  of  8elf-n»lying  activity  assigned  *  I 
Avery   man   by  the   progress  of  evolution,  and   fixed  bytk*! 
orary  pennaneuce  of  his  organic  life,  within  which  be  hs  I 
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acknowledged  rights,  i.e.,  the  necessary  conditions  for  inde- 
pendent activity  and  development.  Within  this  sphere  he 
needs  no  help,  should  ask  and  receive  no  favors,  can  be  bene- 
fite<l  by  no  co-operation,  and  cheered  and  comforted  by  no 
sympathy. 

§  235.  How  conspicuously  untrue  this  theory  is  to  the  facts 
of  human  nature,  and  the  requirements  of  human 
experience,  nee<l  hardly  be  argued.     It  is  certainly  ,,t,r»i  •■< 
true,  that,  in  the  family  in  which  man  begins  his  ■•««MM7t« 
existence,  man  is  dependent  upon  his  fellow,  and 
asks  aid  by  ap|)eals  that  call  forth  the  interchange  of  sympathy 
and  help.     Moreover,  the  help  which  he  most  needs  and  soonest 
receives  is  sympathy,  as  expressed  to  and  for  himself.     In  this 
condition  he  passes  many  years  of  his  life.     The  same  is  true 
of  the  adult  man.     In  every  one  of  his  movements  and  labors 
and  hopes  and  disapix)intments,  he  craves  and  needs  something 
which  his  fellow-man  can  do  for  him  and  can  give  to  him.     The 
man  who  responds  to  these  appeals  with  emotional  sympathy 
and  practical  aid  blesses  ^^  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 
Not  merely  is  this  true  l)etween  man  and  man  as  individuals, 
but  it  is  true  l)etween  man  and  man  as  united  in  social  organ- 
isms.    Indeed,  the  civilized  man  needs  and  can  receive  the 
help  of  his  fellow-man  a  thousandfold  more  than  the  savage, 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  civilized ;  his  wants  being  multiplied 
immensely  by  that  very  circumstance,  and  his  dependence  on 
the  co-oi)eration  of  a  greater  number  of  his  fellow-men  being 
more  absolute.     He  is  also  more  sensitive  to  deprivation  than 
the  man  in  a  less  highly  organized  community,  and  for  this 
reason  pleads  more  loudly  for  sympathy  or  assistance.     Per- 
sonally he  is  feebler  in  consequence  of  his  artificial  life,  though 
organically  he  may  be  immensely  stronger:  as  when,  for  ex- 
ample, by  a  touch  of  his  finger  he  can  explode  a  mine  that  will 
clestroy  a  thousand  lives ;  or  send  a  telegram  that  will  devastate 
n  kingdom,  or  bless  an  empire,  whose  people  are  numbered  by 
millions. 
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Bat  even  in  these  CMes  the  wilUng  and  penonal 

t^tfgrrtiTi  ^'  moltitndes  of  men  mnet  all  be  ooonted  oi,  m  j 
the  chain  of  bleaahig  la  broken.  The  wfaea  of  tti  j 
telegraph  may  be  cat,  or  demonlisatioa  maj  db  j 
*'*^'*  hitegrate  an  aimy  on  which  the  nder  haa  rBbL 

Manifold  events  may  intemipt  the  fanctioos  of  this  wa^ 
cated  organic  life.  It  would  also  seem,  in  one  aapeot  of  tki 
operation  of  evolution,  that,  as  eveiy  monber  of  the  ooouHiilf 
becomes  more  highly  individualiaed,  each  mast  oome  ialo  t 
more  various  and  sensitive  need  of  the  aaaiatanoQ  and  qfmpi% 
of  his  fellow-men ;  and  for  this  reaacm,  the  obligaAion  on  tki 
part  of  both  to  give  and  receive  help  must  neoeaaarQy  beintenit 
fled.  What  this  theory  should  require  is  true  in  fact.  Tlii 
more  highly  man  is  civilized,  and  the  more  sensitively  he  fech 
himself  to  be  a  part  of  an  organism,  the  more  nnmeroos  m 
the  needs  which  his  fellow-men  are  able,  and  thereby  are  monAf 
obliged,  to  supply.  For  these  reasons  wc  conclude,  that  imdff 
the  law  of  benevolence,  in  every  condition  of  existence,  and  il 
every  stage  of  development,  men  are  bound  to  supply  manj  of 
the  wants  of  tlieir  fellows,  and  to  lend  them  co-operation  mi 
sympathy.  Moreover,  this  obligation  is  increased,  rather  tfaM  I 
weakened,  by  the  exigencies  of  artificial  life,  and  the  compto  I 
tious  of  modern  society.  I 

Tomr  diNtiart       ^  ^^^'  ^^"'  gencHc  cascs  may  be  supposed  to  I 
OMM  of  seed  arise,  each  of  which  furnishes  a  ground  for  a  sfK*  I 
* ''  cial  rule  of  beneficent  action.  j 

(1)  The  first  is  that  of  indolent  want.  My  fellow-man  is  ii  I 
(1)  iBdoieiit  wont,  but  is  able  to  help  himself.  He  has  iosoi'  I 
wmnt.  ^jj^jj^  food,  or  clothmg,  or  fuel,  or  medical  serrioft  I 

He  is  able  to  supply  these  needs ;  but  he  is  improvident,  orlaift  I 
or  deliberately  determined  that  his  neighbors  or  the  commooi?  I 
shall  furnish  him  the  living  which  the  world  owes  him,  tf  ki  I 
practically  claims.  If  the  ciise  is  individual,  and  no  one  is  tb  I 
sufferer  but  himself,  he  certainly  ought  not  to  be  leliewAi 
except  for  the  moment.     His  physical  wants  may  be  real,  li^l 
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his  moral  wants  are  more  serious ;  and  these  can  only  be 
relieved  by  starvation,  or  cold,  or  severe  neglect,  or,  if  the 
laws  provide,  by  penal  infliction.  No  moral  obligation  rests  on 
the  Individual  or  the  community  to  relieve  the  actual  wants  of 
every  man  who  is  in  need,  simply  because  he  suffere.  It  may 
be  and  it  often  is  true,  that  his  most  serious  wants  can  be 
most  effectually  relieved  by  denying  him  such  relief,  and  for- 
cing him  to  labor  for  himself,  or  subjecting  him  to  punishment. 
§  237.  (2)  The  second  case,  we  may  suppose,  is  that  of 
necessary  and  useful  co-operative  action.  By  com-  (^  Hat«ai 
bined  activity,  ten  or  a  hundred  men  can  accomplish  «»^»«»Wo»» 
what  a  thousand  men  acting  singly  can  never  effect.  The  need 
may  be  the  simple  union  of  individual  personal  energies,  in 
order  to  effect  a  desirable  object :  the  need  is  social,  but  still  it 
is  as  real  a  need  as  the  presence  or  agency  of  a  combination  of 
many  physical  elements  or  forces  to  accomplish  a  physical  effect 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  good.  The  occasions  are  manifold 
in  which  the  aggregation  of  physical  force,  or  pecuniary  aid, 
or  personal  sympathy,  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  some 
public  benefit.  Whenever  the  consenting  activity  of  many  is 
imperatively  required,  union  emphatically  becomes  strength, 
and  co-operation  for  the  public  welfare  is  an  instant  duty. 
The  influence  of  public  sentiment,  as  asserted  and  sustained  by 
the  consenting  and  uttered  voice  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  com- 
munity, is  another  example  of  social  and  sympathetic  power. 
In  every  case  of  this  sort,  every  man  will  feel,  whatever  his 
theory  may  be,  that  benevolence  requires  that  he  should  supply 
the  public  want,  which  is  none  the  less  real  because  the  public 
is  a  sufferer  in  the  persons  of  its  individual  members,  and  the 
Want  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  combined  activities  of  a  score 
Or  a  thousand  individuals.  The  maxim  used  in  such  cases* 
Justified  by  the  professed  theories  of  some  moralists, — J 
^^an  for  himself,  —  is  not  only  meanly  selfish,  but  essen 
itn  moral ;  because  it  rests  on  an  essentially  untrue  assumpt 
Ihat  every  man  can,  if  he  will,  live  and  act  for  himself  alon 
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tion  in  a<?tivities,  atlvice,  an<l  sympathy,  in  the  varitnl  (lt*partniont,H  of  lifo. 
For  this  we  have  the  most  attractive  examphja  which  the  worUl  has  over 
seen,  and  have  reason  to  know  that  the  estahlished  law  of  human  welfare 
is  a  law  of  generous  co-operation  between  man  and  man  in  their  organized 
and  individual  capacity.  But  while  this  is  true  in  general,  and  a  most  im- 
portant tnith,  it  is  also  true,  that  the  extent  to  which  organ iztfd  co-oiH*r»- 
tion  can  be  prosecuted  with  success  can  l>e  determined  only  by  instructod 
experience.  We  find  overwhelming  reasons  to  conclude  that  communistic 
principles  can  never  take  the  place  of  separate  ownership  in  proi)erty,  or 
supersede  the  family,  or  set  aside  civil  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  is  constantlj"  accumulating,  that  the  principles  of  co-o])era- 
tion  tDSky  be  safely  and  wisely  applied  in  ways  which  are  as  yet  untried, 
mnd  with  a  success  which  lias  never  yet  been  dreamed  of.  That  there 
will  always  be  occasion  for  help  and  symivathy  from  man  to  man,  we  are 
confident,  from  what  we  know  of  human  nature  and  the  ti^ndenc^ies  of 
hnman  history  as  these  reveal  the  plans  and  processes  of  nature  and  of 
God.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the  best  ends  of  man's  moral 
education  and  the  best  use  of  his  i)Owers  can  ever  l)e  accomplished,  except 
as  every  individual  shall  be  constantly  summoned  to  lu^lp  his  neighbor  in 
constant  proffers  and  services  of  good,  and  never-ceasing  ministrations  of 
sympathy. 

§  238.  (3)  The  third  class  of  opportunities  for  help  arc  cases 
of  unavoidable  calamity  or  misfortune.     To  these   (8)rnafoid«- 
should  be  added  the  more  serious,  and  often  more  **'•  caUmity. 
hopeless,  cases  of  ignorance  and  vice.     Cahimity  and  misfor- 
tune  alx)und  in  human   society.     To  a  hirge   extent,  but  not 
wholly,  they  are  the  result  of  want  of   foresight,  or  want  of 
self-control.     The  evils  which  men  suffer  are  largely  tlie  con- 
sequences of  imprudence,  or  indolence,  or  passion,  or  apix'tite. 
These  consequences  arc  designed  to  protect  and  warn  against 
the  individual  and  social  ofifences  which  arc  conmiitted  against 
natural  and  social  laws.     It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
'^ese  sufferings  should  not,  in  many  cases,  l>c  alleviated  or  re- 
moved by  human  kindness  and  sympathy  and  help.     Even  if 
%h\8  were  the  rule  so  far  as  the  resiH)nsible   parties  arc   con- 
cerned, it  would  not  apply  to  the  larger  numl)i»r  of  those  who 
4are  innocent  sufferers  by  the  fault  of  others.      The  economy 
of   social  life  is  not  an  economy  of  pitiless  retribution  only : 
it  includes  an  economy  of   recovery  and  pardon   for  many 
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offeocra  a^inst  a  muIUtwle  of  Law^,  —  tsws  physical  aoit  \m 
monl. 

For  reepoDsiUe  and  iirvspoosible  sufferers,  the  Kjipi^  for  »ji» 
ifer  iBra.ta  I>*tl>y  ""^  ^P  *B  ooasUntly  utten?d  lo  the  henm- 
•*  •"!■  leDt  impolw,  M*d  enforced  by  the  aid  of  a  apfcai 

sensihility  of  rvsponeire  pit^-  The  impulse  is  one  of  the  nut 
powerfol  emotiom  liiut  move  the  soul  of  man,  the  most  ifiA- 
cult  to  resist  when  it  la  in  action,  and  the  most  obstinate  in  ill 
tenacity,  even  when  frequently  resisted  aod  persistently  ova- 
come.  The  man  who  would  resist  and  overcome  this  im- 
poise  does  violence  to  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  tenaciMt 
forces  of  his  beiof .  This  fact  alone  by  no  means  investB  I; 
with  a  right  of  supreme  control ;  bnt  it  indicates  that  it  nt 
iJesigiieJ  sometimes  to  govern  the  actions,  and  ought  si>nielini» 
to  liave  sway  and  room  in  the  heart  aod  over  llie  couduct  nt 
tlic  individual  ami  the  eommuuity.  Following  the  rule  alreadj 
acL-epted,  that  every  one  of  the  emotions  should  sometimes  pre- 
vail, and  find  a  sphere  of  iofiuenee  and  effect,  we  conclude  tint 
human  suffcriui;  and  sorrow  ouglit  at  least  sonH'times  to  Ic 
relicveil.  fl'hen,  and  how  often,  can  only  be  decidetl  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  tlic  sufferer,  and  the  other  demands 
upon  tlie  benevolence  of  his  friend  or  neighbor, 

§  239.  ybould  this  relief  ever  be  individual,  or  should  it 
ladiiidui  always  be  oi^auizcfl?  Conceding  that  it  is  Imtb 
•Hori.  rigbl   and  expetlicnt,  as  modem  ex|>crience  would 

teach,  that  tbe  relief  of  misfortune  should,  to  a  larye  cstent,  be 
rendered  by  organized  charity,  it  still  remains  true  that  eadi 
relief  should  very  often  he  furnisbed  by  tbe  agency  of  indi- 
Tiduals.  Belief  of  this  description  is  often  to  Iw  preferred  t« 
any  wbich  can  be  imparted  by  social  organization,  in  being 
mure  iutelligeot,  more  discrioiinatiug,  and,  aliove  all,  more 
abundant  in  BJ^npathy.  It  is  emiucDtly  true  that  eliarity  thos 
administenHl  is  twice  blessetl :  "it  blesseth  hira  that  gives,  and 
him  that  takers,"  blessing  him  that  takes  with  tbe  priceless 
element  of  personal  love  and  aym(iaL]iy,  and  blessing  him  that 
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l^yes  with  manifold  experiences  of  that  peculiar  good  which 
ittends  unselfish  ministrations  of  any  kind.  The  remark  of 
[)r.  Thomas  Arnold  will  always  hold  good  for  all  men,  that 
•*  prayer,  and  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  seem  both  to  be  neces- 
laiy  to  keep  a  man  in  his  right  place  of  duty  and  temper  with 
respect  to  himself  and  his  God." 

§  240.  (4)  Another  form  of  want  is  that  of  ignorance  or  vice. 
rhe  want  in  either  of  these  cases  is  actual,  and  none  • 

(4)   IgBO- 

'Jhe  less  but  the  more  serious  for  the  reason  that  the  mace  uid 
mfferer  is  unaware  of  his  need,  and  never  can  fully  ^^^^ 
q>preciate  its  extent,  and,  maybe,  is  ofifended  and  enraged  by 
[^offered  help.  The  duty  is  certainly  none  the  less  real,  and 
ione  the  less  imperative,  because  it  is  difficult  to  be  discharged. 
rhe  extremity  of  the  need  is  often  an  urgent  reason  why  the 
iaty  of  relief  should  be  rendered  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Duties  of  this  sort  are  among  the  most  important  which  we 
9we  to  our  fellow-men.  Ignorance  limits  and  enfeebles  the 
intellect,  degrades  and  perverts  the  sensibilities,  and  misleads 
and  hardens  the  will.  Vice  fixes  the  man  in  voluntary  and 
ihameless  bestial  degradation.  Either  by  itself,  or  both  united, 
legrade  and  weaken  humanity,  lower  the  social  tone,  dry  up 
he  sources  of  individual  and  public  wealth,  prepare  the  way 
:>r  physical  calamities,  and  diminish  or  destroy  the  public 
L^ality.  If  men  owe  any  duties  to  their  fellow-men,  they  are 
t&der  obligation  to  remove  these  fountains  of  evil  so  far  as 
L^y  can. 

The  difficulties  are  peculiar  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
^  ignorant  are  satisfied  with  their  condition,  either  because 
^y  do  not  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  any  thing  better,  or, 
c^re  frequently,  because  they  do  not  practically  conceive  of 
better  as  possible.     Complete  or  well-nigh  perfect  ignorance 

y  l)e  confounded  with  knowledge  and  the  satisfaction  which 
tends  it ;  but  its  completeness  is  exemplified  by  its  incapacity 

believe  or  appreciate  any  thing  higher  or  better  than  its  own 
— X^'adation.     Vice  is  often,  not  to  say  usually,  aroused  to 
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hatred  and  envy  and  aeUsh  paaaloo,  bj  liie  cfflottovliehm 
made  for  its  abandonment  and  core.  ] 

§  241.  These  difllcultiea  enforce,  rather  than  wedKBi  lf| 
duty  of  the  hiatmcted  and  virtnoiia  to  lediiB  m\ 
recover  thoae  of  their  ne^hboia  irho  are  k  fliiii-| 
perate  plight  They  are  morally  bound  to  do  flM  I 
good  in  these  particulan,  to  the  ntmost  of  flirl 
power.  They  are  also  equally  bound,  sod  aon^i 
times  by  an  added  obligation,  to  prevetU  these  evib  nd  m 
causes  of  them.  Ignorance  as  a  {MevailiDg  calamity,  fay  ibim 
nature,  can  be  more  effectoally  prevented  than  it  can  be  hahM 
The  same  is  troe  of  vice.  The  power  of  habit  and  of  lodn 
influences  is  such  as  to  open  the  way  for  instmction  and  modi 
influence  with  the  young,  and  to  indicate  that  efforts  directed  M 
their  culture  are  likely  to  succeed.  While  eveiy  effort  may  m 
tliwartod  and  fail  by  reason  of  the  perversion  of  the  indiridail 
will,  yet  the  advantages  of  knowledge  and  of  the  power  of  sd^l 
restraint  arc  such  as  to  eom|)el  the  confidence,  and  to  force  tk 
consent,  of  a  generation  of  youth  to  which  the  proper  appliaiMS  i 
are  presented  with  moderate  fidelity  and  skill.  Hence  tbeotf' 
gation  to  use  these  appliances,  and  to  favor  them,  in  respect  H 
the  young,  is  inexorable  and  supreme.  No  one  can  Iotc  M>] 
neighbor  as  himself,  in  any  sense,  who  does  not  endeavor  H I 
save  the  children  and  youth  of  his  neighborhood,  and  it  mj  kJ 
of  bis  country,  from  ignorance  and  vice. 

§  242.  The  duty  and  right  of  the  commniiity  as  organized  into  dvllfi^  j 
PemaiieBt  emmcnt,  to  prevent  and  remove  ignorance  and  vice  hs  ma0 1 
oreanioB  for  of  public  arrangements,  will  be  considered  in  its  place.  ^  | 
iadiTidiial  arc  at  present  concerned  with  the  duty  in  these  diieetioai '  I 
*^^^'^r*  the  individual  man,  and  of  men  as  voluntarily  a88odatt<i> 

extirpate  and  prevent  those  formidable  evils.  It  can  hardly  be  oaavM  j 
that  any  public  arrangements,  however  skilfully  devised  and  eifectiftir  j 
applicMl,  can  supersede  the  necessity  and  duty  of  individual  activity  to  !■] 
utmost  in  addition  to  all  that  the  public  can  do.  Pnblic  economic  <*  j 
never  dispense  with  individual  fidelity  and  zeal.  The  more  elabocats  i'' I 
complete  they  may  be,  the  more  indispensable  need  is  tliere  of  iiidiridMl| 
■Hd  and  activity.    The  advantage  of  individual  and  personal  zelitf  o**] 
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that  which  in  organized  and  official,  as  has  already  been  sngp^ostcd,  is  that 
it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  tlie  wants  of  the 
person  who  is  assisted,  and  for  the  exercise  of  personal  sympathy  in  the  act 
of  relief.  While  in  many  cases  it  may  be  better  for  the  recipient,  and 
better  for  his  benefactor,  that  he  should  receive  assistance  through  a  public 
agent,  there  are  also  many  in  which  the  assistance  lostm  more  than  half  its 
Talue  if  it  is  not  prompted  and  directed  by  such  a  knowledge  of  the  wants 
or  sorrows  of  the  recipient  as  only  an  individual  can  attain.  In  many 
cases,  also,  the  assistance  most  needed  is  that  personal  sympathy  which 
only  one  individual  can  impart  to  another.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  needs  to  be  supplied  and  the  wants  to  be  relieve<l  are  such  moral  wants 
as  only  personal  knowledge  and  personal  love  can  understand  or  roach. 
Whatever  may  be  the  improvements  attained  and  achieved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  charities  of  every  kind,  the  time  will  never  come  when  indi- 
▼idnal  agencies  and  individual  administration  will  not  be  required,  and 
when  individual  service  will  not  be  a  duty.  The  principles  by  which  indi- 
vidual duties  to  special  classes  of  individuals  may  be  determined,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  expressed  in  language  or  embodied  in  rules,  still  remain  to  be 
discussed. 

§  243.     Besides  the  individual  needs  of  ignorance  and  vice, 
which  can  be  most  advantageously  met  by  individual 
effort,  there  are  also  social  needs  of  both  descriptions  for  mwIsI 
which  require  united  and  vigorous  social  movements  ■®y"*''** 
in  the  way  of  prevention  and  reform.     Tliere  arc  norsBceMid 
many  reasons  why  the  state  in  its  organized  capacity 
can  perform  these  functions  only  to  a  limited  extent.     A  wide 
margin  is  consequently  left  for  voluntary  activity  in  the  asso- 
ciated movements  of  individual  men.    These  too  have  their  lim- 
itations and  obligations.     The  object  of  such  efforts  is  to  arouse 
public  attention  to  facts  that  have  been  overlooked,  —  perlmps 
in  the  light  of  principles  which  have  been  disregarded,  —  and 
to  awaken  feelings  of  condemnation  or  alarm  which  had  been 
either  repressed  or  weakened,  in  order  to  excite  individuals  and 
the  public  to  repentance  or  reformation.     Feudal  subjection, 
domestic  slavery,  the  use  and  sale  of  alcoliolic  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  licentious  practices,  and  gambling  are  some  of  the 
vicious  institutions  and  practices  which  have  been  the  subjects 
of  these  social  reforms.    Many  general  abuses,  less  obnoxious 
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in  their  moral  idatioiit,  in  harincMi  polttio,  aiMiMn,  mk 
AmosemeDtB,  haye  alio  been  made  the  nabjeda  of  aoeU  ^ 
madveraion  and  diBcnaaion.  Sncli  aaaoeiatioiis  are  poftieflf 
legitimate,  pre-eminently  when  they  are  oignaised  for  poi 
moral  enda  and  under  pfeaaing  motal  needs.  By  meoi  4 
them,  aome  of  the  moat  important  advances  of  tbe  kit  Ut 
century  have  been  adiiered  in  political,  ethical*  and  aodU  He* 
ings.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that,  in  the  fntoie,  tfaajidlla 
employed  with  a  atill  more  manifeat  and  beneficent  cAeiaqk 
The  infloencea  that  are  employed  are  the  aocial  ij"'|r"'^  rf 
man, — the  capacity  of  one  man  to  diaoem  and  fed  any  tiA 
more  clearly  when  it  ia  commended  to  hia  oonecjenee  by  M 
condemnation  of  any  of  hia  feUowomen*  eapedaUy  if  cnfiveri 
by  the  oonacnting  Judgment  of  a  great  number.  Tliia  it  pi^ 
eraincnUy  true  when  tbe  truth  is  enforced  by  the  aidor  ail 
earnestness  of  the  conscientious  convictions  of  enlightened  ail 
honest  men.  So  potent  is  this  force,  that  it  has  been  taken  if 
a  numerous  school  of  philosophers  to  be  the  only  source  ail 
strength  of  moral  truth.  ^^  The  law  of  opinion  "  (§  10),  as  it 
is  called  by  Locke,  has  always  energized  and  sustained  the  iiV 
of  conscience,  and  given  it  more  or  less  of  impulse  and  np' 
port.  It  follows,  that  the  ethical  principles  which  at  once 
enforce  and  regulate  the  employment  of  this  agenq^  should 
be  carefully  considered. 


kejMtly 


§  244.  (1)  Such  moycments  should  be  inspired  \tj  sound  ethical  feeB^p 
Cbadltionn  of  ^"^  judgmentu  respecting  the  conduct  against  which  Umt>" 
■secfM:  (1)  arrayed.  Reformers  of  erery  kind  shonld  first  of  aU  be  ei^ 
The  «Til  ■■ft  tain  that  the  act  or  habit  or  institution  which  they  condems % 
so  far  as  they  condemn  it,  in  fact  morally  wrong.  The  ii^ 
criminate  dennnciation  of  many  outward  acta  or  practket- 
as  theatre-fi^oing,  using  games  of  chance,  drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  or  tit 
like  —  is  itself  wrong,  and  can  never  suffice  as  the  watchword  of  a  snoecN' 
f ul  social  movement,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  not  carry  the  convictioM  ^ 
so  many  men,  for  a  considerable  time  at  Ic^ast,  as  to  warrant  final  soeeeik 
A  principle  overstat^nl  or  falsely  stated,  or  the  extravagant  and  recklMiSM 
of  fa(!ts,  is  certain  to  re-act  against  any  cause  in  whose  service  it  ii  aed» 
and  often  awakens  prejudices  and  distrust  againat  all  refonning  vpi^ 
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cations.  The  only  strength  of  such  a  movement  is  in  the  assent  of  the 
convicted  conscience  when  assailed  by  an  obvious  moral  truth  so  nearly 
aziouiatic  as  to  command  ready  assent  and  universal  conviction. 

(2)  The  occasion  may  be  of  temporary  expediency  or  necessity.    If  so, 

the  reform  should  be  argued  on  this  ground,  and  no  other, 

with  all  the  force  which  the  occasion  will  justify.    Many    ^f ^  *"■•  •f*' 

•Ion  ma  J  be 
actions  and  customs,  which  are  in  themselves  personally  in-   tcnporarT. 

nocent,  may  be  so  interwoven  and  overgrown  with  offensive 

and  injurious  associations  as  to  be  themselves  open  to  serious  objections. 

For  tlie  time,  such  practices  are  of  such  evil  influence  as  to  justify  a  social 

protest  against  them,  and  to  warrant  the  demand  for  a  total  disuse,  at 

least  for  a  time.    In  view  of  these  associations,  and  the  evils  which  would 

follow  were  they  allowed  without  a  protest,  it  may  be  a  duty  publicly  to 

protest  against  such  acts  and  customs  by  a  social  movement.    But  the 

gronnds  of  such  a  protest  should  always  represent  the  actual  convictions 

of  those  who  share  and  express  them.    To  begin  or  to  urge  any  such 

movement  on  false  or  factitious  grounds,  is  bad  in  policy  and  worse  in 

morality.    To  undertake  to  manufacture  a  factitious  social  conscience,  or 

to  consent  to  it,  is  to  ofifend  against  one's  inward  integrity,  for  the  sake  of 

what  must  be  a  temporary,  and  may  be  a  hollow,  social  refonnation. 

(3)  (Generally,  in  any  movement  of  reform,  a  man  should  never  be  held 
responsible  except  for  his  own  convictions  and  the  expression    ...  j, 

of  them.    It  is  true,  he  is  also  responsible  for  candor  and   should  be 
frankness  and  friendliness  of  spirit,  and  all  those  personal    held  bejond 
qualities  which  are  fitted  to  gain  the  sympathetic  regard  of   •■**  pereonsl 
others.    But,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  the  reform  is  concerned,       *^  ^  ^*** 
he  Is  responsible  only  for  his  own  convictions,  as  earnestly  and  anlently 
enforced.    With  the  constant  and  earnest  expression  of  these  convictions, 
with  energy,  frankness,  and  sympathetic  feeling,  his  duty  terminates. 

If  his  opinions  or  acts  are  misunderstood,  if  his  acts  or  arguments  make 
a  different  impression  from  that  which  he  designs  them  to  effect,  he  may 
offend  the  public  conscience,  and  hinder  the  cause  which  he  designs  to  fur- 
ther. He  may  offend  the  conscience  of  good  men,  and  be  counted  as  morally 
unsound,  or  treacherous  to  a  good  cause.  He  has  no  right  to  do  either 
if  he  can  avoid  it  by  honest  methods.  He  is  responsible  for  the  impression 
he  makes,  so  far  as  he  is  aware  of  it.  For  this  reason,  a  man  is  bound  to 
■ee  to  it  that  the  true  import  and  reasons  of  his  act  should  be  fully  made 
known,  whenever  they  concern  his  attitude  in  respect  to  any  social  move 
ment  in  which  he  allows  himself  to  take  part.  He  may  not  fall  back  o 
his  personal  independence,  if  by  that  he  means  a  license  to  be  indifferent 
or  reckless  as  to  what  others  think  in  respect  to  any  cause  which  is  brought 
into  question.  He  may  say,  indeed,  What  business  has  the  community  to 
eoncem  themselves  with  what  I  do,  or  how  I  think  ?  '*  Why  is  my  liberty 
Judged  of  another  man's  conscience?"    To  this  question,  which  is  often 
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aslnd,  the  mmww  to  dlract:  Tout  Ulwrlgr  to  haiw%  joax  own  o| 
rmud  to  the  sot  In  questloii  to  not  at  all  cfanllenged.  What  to  d 
called  in  queetion  to  liberty  of  another  tort;  tIb.,  the  Uhertj  to  be 
ent  M  to  what  Interpretation  ehall  be  pat  upon  yoor  act  bjothm, 
It  to  or  to  not  correct.  In  other  wonto,  ereiy  maa  to  mozaUsr  boon 
that  hto  poeitiou  with  reepect  to  eveiy  Important  qaaatton  of  aoeli 
ahall  be  dtotinctly  nnderetood.  To  the  qneatlon.  Why  ahonld  i 
munity  concern  Iteelf  with  what  I  do,  or  with  hov  I  think  f  thei 
pertinent:  Bveiy  man  to  bound  to  make  Ua  Inflnanoo  tell  on  \ 
aide,  and,  to  thto  end,  to  make  the  meaning  of  hla  oondnct  one 
and  emphatic. 

(4)  It  may  be  a  binding  dni^  far  a  man  to  refrain  from  nuuq 

Innocent  In  themselTee,  If  there  to  danger  that  hto  aci 

(4)  Wmtj  to     i^g,  im^  purpoeee  ehall  be  mtolnterpreted,  and  the 
tiM  iJLJT*'   •ct*"^  influence  ehall  be  given  to  oril.    Thto  to 
eact  ef  trlL    Interpretation  of  the  maxim,  "  II  meat  make  my  b 

offend,  I  will  eat  no  fleeh  while  the  world  etandeth." 
not  signify  that  I  am  to  refrain  from  Innocent  actions  because  a  b 
simpleton  may  plead  my  example,  when  he  knows  or  might  know 
art  is  allowed  by  me  with  a  goo<l  conscience,  and  to  therefore  who 
rent  in  nio,  whatever  it  may  Ih)  in  himself.  But  it  does  signif.v 
an  ai't  which  I  know  to  l>e  innocent  and  right  shall  make  a  simpl 
ning  man  morally  to  err,  because  he  misconstrues  the  moral  imjK>] 
ac*t,  I  will  refrain  from  the  act  as  I  would  avoid  tempting  a  fellov 
a  frime  I  may  not  destroy  or  tempt  any  man  to  evil  by  an  su 
he  Hhall  conHtnie  to  bo  held  by  me  as  morally  wrong,  and  yet  p€ 
by  mc  though  evil,  unless  there  are  other  decisive  and  prevailing 
why  the  act  should  be  allowed. 

(5)  The  failures  or  weaknesses  tliat  attend  not  a  few  social  mo* 

for  important  moral  ends  furnish  no  argument  aga 

(5)  Rorlal         legitimacy  or  imi>ortance  of  this  class  of  duties.    I 

movements  of  which  the  ends  are  desirable,  and  the  i 
and  weak.        ^^^'  wise,  there  is  more  than  the  aggregate  strength 

individuals  who  emlmrk  in  them.  Public  oi^iuion,  ' 
moves  strongly  under  these  conditions,  has  an  organic  force.  TIi 
is  the  product  of  that  common  8ymi)athy  which  blends  individi 
ings  into  a  social  agency  of  generous  love  and  self-sacrificG.  Thl< 
love  is  sanctioned  by  the  approving  conscience  of  each  and  of  s 
appeal  to  those  whom  it  would  benefit  is  backed  by  the  ratioi 
uniteil  conviction  of  a  great  community  animated  by  one  spirit, 
ing  to  an  end  which  is  wholly  gootl,  and  responded  to  by  tlie  ct 
consciences  of  all  whom  they  address.  But,  resistless  and  legit imu 
such  an  organic  force  wlien  it  is  inspired  by  the  truth,  the  weakn 
factitious  reform,  whether  its  ends  are  doubtful  or  the  means  are 
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mate,  is  equally  manifest  by  the  contrast.  In  such  movements,  violent 
assertion  takes  the  place  of  solid  argument ;  lawless  vituperation,  of  sym- 
pathetic appeal ;  sophistical  rhetoric,  of  convincing  logic.  The  one  is  as 
a  chorus  of  conspiring  voices  sustained  by  a  well-trained  orchestra,  that 
constrains  to  admiring  sympathy  ;  the  other,  a  crowd  of  inharmonious 
performers,  that  disgust  and  repel  by  a  braying  dissonance  of  sound. 
£ach  in  its  way  exemplifies  the  truth  that  no  social  effort  can  succeed, 
'whose  ends  are  moral,  if  it  does  not  utter  the  truth  in  a  loving  spirit. 

These  principles,  it  will  be  observed,  apply  equally  to  the  special 
duties  which  respect  social  reforms,  and  the  general  duty  of  wisely  direct- 
ing our  personal  influence  for  moral  ends;  it  being  remembered  that  both 
are  enforced  by  the  general  obligation  to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  our 
fellow-men  in  every  possible  method.  (Cf.  F&amcis  Wayland,  The  Limita^ 
tions  of  Human  RespoMibUity :  Boston,  1838.)  ^ 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

DUTIES  TO  BENEFACTORS,  FRIENDS,  AND   KNEMIE8;  QB, 
TUE  SPECIAL  PBBSONAIi  AFFECTIONS. 

§  245.  Duties  of  this  class  are  owed  to  those  single  indirid- 
aals  with  whom  we  are  connected  by  special  w^ 
tiont  ftBd        and  relations,  such  as  give  rise  to  special  sympa- 
IiiIm'^Iiow      ^^^^®  ^^  antipathies.     These  acts  and  relations  may 
character-       be  agreeable  or  disagreeable  ;  the  emotions  may  be 
attractive  or  repellent.     The  relations  are  grounded 
in   the   constitution  of   man,  and    consequently  evoke   certain 
natural  emotions  and   impulses,  which  are   manifested  in  ap- 
propriate actions.     They  are  universal  to  man,   being  certain 
to   exist   under   the    circumstances  which  are   common  to  the 
human   race.     The  affections,  also,  as  natural  forces,  both  unite 
and  repel.     As  repjulated  by  the  will,  whether  in  the  form  of 
indulgence  or  rei)ression,  they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  duty, 
and  take  on  a  moral  character.     So  far  as  this  is  true,  men 
become  responsible  for  their  affections,  and  the  actions  to  which 
they  impel.     The  objective  grounds  of  these  duties  are  wrtain 
relationships  which  connect  man  with  his  fellow-beings,  and  fit 
him  to  exist  in  the  various  spheres  which  make  up  human  soci- 
ety.    Their  subjective  grounds  are  the  emotions  and  impulses 
which  correspond  to  these  relationships. 

As  natural  emotions,  they  ol)cy  those  psychical  laws  which 
are  common  to  all  the  elementary  feelingrs  of  our 

In  nhat  "^  ^ 

KODKe  are         nature.     Under  the  operation  of  association,  these 
they  natural    gu])j^||(.  threads  of   orio:inal  feelin<:r  are  woven  into 

and  moral.  ^  ^ 

complex  and  many-shaded  tissues,   wliich   are  ex- 
pressed  through    the  various    words   and   tones    and   gestures 
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which  make  'Op  the  language  of  feeling.  As  moral,  they  are 
capable  of  a  still  greater  diversity,  so  far  as  they  are  modified 
by  voluntary  indulgence  or  control.  As  these  natural  and 
moral  elements  are  combined,  they  characterize  the  separate 
personality  of  every  human  being.  This  personality  is  individ- 
ual so  soon  as  every  man  begins  to  exist  with  tendencies  or 
repellcncies  which  are  his  own.  It  is  individualized  still  further, 
as  these  forces  are  modified  by  his  physical,  intellectual,  and 
personal  environment.  But  it  is  more  conspicuously  and  con- 
summately individual  as  the  moral  will  stamps  its  impress  upon 
these  natural  characteristics,  and  moulds  them  to  its  service, 
under  the  stimulus  and  control  of  the  law  of  duty,  or  in  devia- 
tion  from  and  resistance  to  that  law. 

§  246.  Though  we  are  bound  to  our  fellow-men,  as  men,  by 
a  common  sympathy,  they  are  not  to  us  objects  of 
equal  interest,  nor  do  they  impart  to  us  equal  pleas-  Uke  in  their 
ure.  Were  all  men  alike,  and  did  they  interest  one  ■**'"^' 
another  with  sympathies  alike  in  quality  and  degree,  humanity 
would  be  reduced  to  a  monotonous  uniformity.  All  its  richness 
and  variety  would  be  sacrificed  to  a  tame  similarity.  Each 
man  would  be  the  counterpart  of  his  fellow.  Personality 
would  be  robbed  of  all  its  charms,  and  the  opportunity  for 
individual  freedom  and  individual  development  would  be 
excluded.  Men  are  individual,  not  only  by  reason  of  their 
separate  personality,  but  by  the  many-shaded  and  many-hued 
individual  differences  which  meet  us  at  every  turn  of  human 
life,  and  are  constantly  expressed  in  language  and  behavior. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  original  endowments  and 
manifestations  of  human  sensibility  are  indefinitely  various. 
When  to  these  differences  of  original  structure,  there  is  added 
a  difference  of  circumstances,  there  is  necessarily  a  still  greatei 
difference  in  their  products,  in  character  and  language,  in  man* 
ners  and  tastes.  When  to  these  are  added  the  activities  of  the 
free  and  responsible  will,  there  is  opportunity  for  still  greater 
variety  in  individual  idiosyncrasies. 
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§  247.  It  b  not  Burprbiiig,  —  it  iiataimlly  and  naoem^M- 

lows,  —  that  men  thus  dUferentiatad  ahoaU  attnd 
tajapaikiti  and  repel  One  another  by  oatoral  and  aitiflcial  syapt- 
^^^^     thiea  and  antipathiea.    Whether  tbeae  attraeAreari 

repelling  emotions  are  reasonable  or  nnrraifmiHn. 
whether  they  are  dignified  or  trivial,  their  practical  aignificuee 
is  enormoos  in  bringing  men  together  or  holding  tiiem  spttt 
Men  like  or  dislike  one  another  by  a  natorsl  aympathy  or  iqat 
sion,  aside  from  and  before  any  volontary  or  moral  inteitewace 
with  these  original  impulses.  Upon  these  original  tendearin 
are  superinduced  manifold  secondary  affectiona  towards  or 
against  the  individuals  whom  they  encounter.  The  mere  ftwt 
of  familiar  and  frequent  acquaintance  or  dose  proximity  farinp 
into  Imld  relief  and  conspicuous  prominence,  agreeable  ordi»* 
agreeable  characteristics,  whether  of  manners,  of  speech,  d 
habits,  or  character.  The  nearer  and  the  more  frequently  men 
come  together,  the  more  active  is  the  attraction  or  repulaoB 
which  they  exert  upon  each  other.  The  circumstance  that  we 
have  been  associated  in  any  activity,  that  we  have  learned  to 
know  one  oDother  intimately,  that  our  tastes  are  similar  or 
unlike,  that  we  like  or  dislike  the  same  people,  the  same  em- 
ployments, or  the  same  books,  or  that  we  do  or  do  not  bold 
the  same  practical  principles,  tends  to  intensify  any  natural  or 
original  sympathy  or  antipathy  for  or  against  every  indiridual 
whom  we  know.  If  we  have  had  occasion  to  confide  in  a  man, 
and  found  him  open  or  concealed,  true  or  false,  magnanimon 
or  mean,  any  original  tendency  towards  or  against  him  is  either 
intensified,  counteracted,  or  overcome.  If  he  has  indicated  toI- 
untary  or  personal  friendliness  or  hostility  towards  ourselfes. 
and  has  manifested  these  feelings  by  his  actions,  our  sympatht 

or  antipathy  is  necessarily  increased, 
▼oianurj  §  248.  Out  of  thesc  natural  sympathies  and  sit 

luiUkl^         tagonisms,  joined  with  varying  circumstances  and 

opportunities  of  intercourse  and  knowledge,  tbeie 
grows  the  natural  foundation  for  involuntary  friendship  aod 
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love  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  voluntary  or  moral  hostility  on  the 
other.  If  we  designate  the  first  by  liking^  we  should  call  it 
the  natural  growth  of  the  sensibilities  and  affections,  the  joint 
production  of  nature  and  opportunity.  If  we  apply  and  limit 
it  to  the  second,  we  should  define  love  to  be  the  voluntary  prod- 
uct of  these  likings  or  dislikings,  so  far  as  they  are  modified 
by  the  personal  or  individual  will,  in  direction,  repression,  or 
indulgence.  In  this  way  each  individual  finds  in  his  social 
experience  and  development  a  special  training  and  varied 
opix>rtunity  to  which  his  will  and  moral  peraonality  impart  an 
ethical  character.  His  affections  of  liking  and  disliking  arc 
individual  in  more  than  one  sense.  They  are  individual  so  far 
as  they  are  the  results  of  his  natural  constitution.  They  are 
individualized  still  further,  so  far  as  they  are  moulded  by  the 
social  environment  of  our  fellow-men.  They  are  more  con- 
spicuously individual,  so  far  as  the  moral  personality  stamps 
upon  them  its  character  as  ethically  right  or  wrong,  as  moulded 
and  tested  by  the  law  of  duty. 

§  249.  But  what  is  the  law  of  duty  here,  and  what  place 
does  it  take  with  respect  to  those  natural  and  indi-  .^j^^  j^^  ^^ 
vidual  affections  which  attract  and  repel  men  ?    Does  tintj  with  re- 
equal  and  universal  benevolence  to  all  men  permit  **** 
special  and  limited  affections  towards  some,  and  the  actions 
which  such  affections  would  inspire?    If  so,  on  what  ground, 
and  by  what  authority,  does  it  sanction  and  command  these 
limitations  to  a  few?    How  can  impartial  benevolence  enjoin 
unequal  love?    How  can  disinterested  benevolence  enjoin  what 
seems  to  be  an  intensely  interested  affection,  which  always  iso- 
lates and  often  idolizes  its  object?    On  what  general  principle 
can  these  vexed  questions  be  answered  ?  and  by  what  criterion 
can  these  answers  be  justified  in  theory  and  applied 
m  practice  ?  „d  mbU- 

These  questions  have  been  variously  answered  in  J!*"*^ 
the  spirit  of  opposite  theories.     Some  moralists  of 
the  rationalistic  school  have  made  the  law  of  love,  as  inter- 
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preted  by  them,  to  require  us  to  fed  ukI  act  towmids  all  Ma 
alike,  in  tlie  oonsdentloDsdiaregard  or  the  stem  reprceeiop  of  d 
those  special  f eeliiigs  which  attract  or  repel  na  with  mpeet  to 
individual  men.    Tliia  doctrine  has  been  carried  to  the  eztrene 
of  theoretical  and  practical  fanaticism  by  anndry  doehrkuiirm  of 
both  atheistic  and  Christian  "bdioda.    The  Ftaach  repotaHcni 
of  a  certain  type,  in  the  first  Rerolation,  f<mnally  reqidied  tint 
no  i^pellaUons  of  endeannent  or  family  affection  should  be 
allowed  wliich  would  recognixe  any  other  relaticwnship  <rf  doty 
or  affection  than  that  of  oomnxHi  dtixenship.     Ascetics,  hi  ill 
the  Christian  centuries,  have  inculcated  the  duty  of  mortifjiiig 
tlie  loving  affections  between  man  and  man,  as  rsnnntiillj 
hostile  to  a  disinterested  love  of  Grod  and  an  impartial  km 
to  his  creatures.    Sundry  sentimentalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  find  in  the  natural  strength  or  tenderness  of  any  emo- 
tion, whether  friendly  or  hostile,  the  supreme  law  for  its  regu- 
lation.    The  fanaticism  is  equally  unreasonable  which  rejects 
all  the  defensive  and  primitive  affections  as  essentially  unloying 
and  unlovely,  with  that  which  finds,  in  the  energy  or  tenderness 
or  warmth  of  a  fond  or  romantic  affection,  the  sanction  of  its 
lawful  supremacy  under  every  variety  of  circumstances.    By  a 
similar  error  it  finds  in  the  so-called  natural  relationships,  as  of 
country  or  family  or  church,  the  ultimate  authority  for  the  doty 
which  it  sanctions  and  enforces.     When  carried  a  step  farther, 
sentimcntalism  would  sanction  the  breach  of  the  marriage-vow, 
and  the  abnegation  of  the  marriage  relation,  at  the  impulse  of 
what  are  called  elective  affinities^  and  find  in   the   caprice  of 
unregulated  passion  the  final  authority  for  the  personal  and  even 
the  sexual  associations. 

It  would  seem  that  neither  of  these  theories  can  be  wholly  in 

Heither  ii       ^^  i^gl^^  <^d  that  somc  principle  remains  to  be  dift- 

whoiij  !■        covered  which  will  do  justice  to  what  is  true  in  each. 

That  principle  is  furnished  in  the  assumption,  which 

we  are  authorized  to  make,  that  the  well-being  of  men  is  pro- 

^y  indulging  and  strengthening  their  special  affections, 
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whether  friendly  or  hostile,  only  as  regulated  by  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  highest  good  of  the  receiver  and  giver.  At  first 
thought,  this  rule  seems  unsatisfactory  for  its  vagueness,  sound- 
ing, as  it  does,  like  a  barren  and  empty  formula.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  any  principle  like  this,  when  stated 
in  language,  can  be  little  more  than  an  abstract  proposition  of 
fact,  expressing  only  what  is  common  to  all  those  special  rules 
of  feeling  and  conduct  which  the  practical  discernment  of  men 
has  reached  by  induction  in  the  centuries  of  human  experience, 
aided,  it  may  be,  by  a  higher  guidance.  These  rules,  the  com- 
prehensive, unwritten  codes  of  manners  and  morals  that  are 
found  everywhere  among  civilized  and  savage  men,  so  far  as 
they  are  correct,  have  been  formed  from  such  interpretations 
of  the  intentions  of  nature,  as  indicated  in  man's  individual  and 
social  economy,  and  confirmed  by  the  practical  workings  of 
human  life. 

That  we  ace  shut  up  to  these  sources  of  knowledge,  is  still 
further  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  other  is  open 
to  us.     No  absolute  general  rule  has  ever  been  general  rale 
actually  recognized  which  of  itself  can  settle  every  *•■  *•  '•** 
conflict  between  two  natural  affections,  —  as  between 
love  to  father  or  mother,  to  benefactor  or  relative,  to  friend  or 
foe,  to  an  acquaintance  or  stranger,  —  or  require  us  invariably 
to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other,  either  in  outward  act  or  inward 
feeling.     No  inward  impression  or  divine  instinct  can  preserve 
us  from  error,  or  guide  us  infallibly  to  the  indulgence  of  the  one 
and  the  suppression  of  the  other  impulse,  when  any  two  come 
in  conflict.     Even  had  we  an  explicit  rule  which  should  provide 
for  all  the  complex  relationships  of  these  intwined  and  conflict- 
ing impulses,  we  should  need  unerring  inspiration  to  determine 
under  which  clause  of  the  rule  or  exception  each  individual  case 
would  fall. 

§  250.  Before,  however,  we  decide  whether  the  law  of  love, 
as  interpreted  by  these  special  relationships,  is  our  only  rule, 
it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  this  law  in  fact  requires  in  the 
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n»giilation  or  in<liil^once  of  our  fipeeial  preferences  and  antip- 

athii's.      It   is   ini[K)rtant   to    notice    that   the  law 

lofr  doeii  aot   wiilcli  bills  US  love  our  neighlK>r  as  ourselves  doe* 

miairr  m%  to  jj^^^  rwiuire  us  to  have  or  cherish  the  same  emotioo 

kmvf  the 

MDie  freiinim  or  affliction  towards  every  individual  of  the  hunwa 
towardu  aU.  f .^njjUy^  ^Ys  it  is  iniiK)8sible  that  we  should  perform 
towards  all  men  the  same  actions,  similarly  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  feel  alike  towanls  all ;  and  therefore  the  law  of  dutr 

m 

docs  not  require  this  of  us.  The  s|)ecial  affections  which  unite 
us  so  closely  to  some,  that  they  l)ecome  a  part  of  our  emotional 
life,  arc  in  nature  unlike  to  that  common  sympathy  which  makes 
love  to  man  as  man  a  general  and  comprehensive  duty.  Were 
tliis  law  perfectly  fulfilled,  it  wouhl  not  ())ecause  it  could  not) 
evoke  the  same  personal  inlen^st  towards  every  individual  of 
the  human  race.  The  great  Exemplar  of  disinterested  love 
to  tlu'  human  family  had  his  own  si)ecial  circle  of  friends  wlwa 
he  IovimI  with  special  affection,  and  among  these  was  oof 
whom  he  loved  more  than  all  the  rest.  The  brief  reeonl  c«- 
cerning  the  disciple  '*whom  Jesus  loved"  should  go  fart' 
settle  many  of  the  diflicult  (piestions  of  casuistry  that  tuiJ- 
disturbed  the  conseiences  of  many  of  his  disiutt.Tested  afij 
earnest  followers. 

Moreover,  the  law  which  requires  us  to  love  our  nei^Thlwi'! 
ourselves  does  not  require  us  to   like   each  one  i 

Werannot 

likfezchof     ^"^'  neighl)ors  equally  well,  or  necessarily  to  reprtsl 
onrnciirh.       our  svinpalhv  for  those  who  are   conjreuial  or  t^r 
antipathy  for  those  who  are  distasteful.      It  (U 
not  bid  us  have  the  same  emotions  towards  the  trusted  fnrM 
of  a  lifetime  as  towards  the  stranger  of  an  hour's  accpiainiaES' 
It  does  not   command    us   to    feel  or   act   with    res|K*et  WH 
giMierous   benefactor,  as  we  do  with  respect    to    one  who  itf 
shown  us  no  kindness,  or  i)erhaps  has  returned  our  kiiuM 
with  gross    ingratitude.      When   it  commands    us   to  luve  ^^^J 
enemies,   it   does    not  bid    us    repress  the  natural    antaijout 
'h  makes  their  society  or  presence  disagreeable,  but  cd 
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to  love  them  morally  as  men.  Whatever  modifying  or  adjust- 
ing force  this  moral  love  may  subsequently  exert  upon  our  sym- 
pathies or  antipathies,  upon  our  likings  or  unlikings,  may  be 
safely  left  to  itself.  Hie  law  of  liking^  which  is  founded  in 
human  nature,  was  never  intended  to  dishonor  that  nature,  or  to 
violate  and  shock  its  individual  affinities  or  preferences.  The 
moral  law  of  loving  can  not  and  does  not  supersede  or  extin- 
guish the  natural  law  of  liking  which  brings  individuals  together 
and  holds  them  apart. 

§  251.  The  well-being  of  man,  moreover,  is  promoted  by 
cherishing  and  obeying  many  of   the  limited  and  TheiadBi- 
special  affections.     Whether  we  consider  the  happi-  »•■«•  •' 
ness  which  comes  from  the  affections  themselves  as  «ffeetioBs 
subjective  experiences,  or  the  actions   which  they  ^•■^■twT* 
prompt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sum  of  human  well- 
being  is  immensely  augmented  by  the  limitation  of  their  special 
activities  to  narrow  channels,  and  the  consequent  augmentation 
of  the  strength  and  sensitiveness  of  the  special  emotions  them- 
selves.    It  follows,  not  only  that  the  law  of  general  benevolence 
allows,  but  that  it  sanctions  and  enforces,  respect  to  the  personal 
affections  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  and  even  exalts  to  the 
very  highest  place  the  duties  to  which  these  impel. 

The  duties  which  are  thus  sanctioned,  whether  they  concern 
the  feelings  or  the  conduct,  are  enforced  as  special  inferences 
or  applications  from  the  comprehensive  law  of  love  to  man 
as  man.     These  inferences  are  largely  left  to  the  individual 
judgment,  and  cannot  be  formulated   as   axiom.s  or  even  as 
positive  and  general  principles.     No  absolute  and  unchanging 
precepts  can  be  laid  down  in  respect  to  every  case  which  msi' 
arise,  nor  even  in  regard  to  the  relative  place  of  these  relat 
ships  and  affections  in  general  as  measured  with  one  anoti 
All  that  ethical  science  can  accomplish  is  to  justify  and  en] 
duties  of  this  class  as  among  the  most  important  of  hum 
obligations,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  reasons  which  enforce  thei 
The  only  comprehensive  rule  for  their  regulation  is  fur 
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general  principles.    They  concern  the  objects  of  these  special 
affections,  and  the  relative   energy  or  proportion 
with   which   the   feelings   should   be    indulged   or  foandedoa 
obeyed.     These  special  rules  are  simply  inductions  »•■•»»> 
derived  from  the  interpretation   of  human  nature 
and  from  the  lessons  of  human  experience.     They  vary  greatly 
in  their  import,  and  their  application  to  particular  cases.    Pri- 
marily they  are  rules  for  the  affections  or  feelings ;  secondarily 
and  necessarily  they  extend  to  the  actions,  both  those  which 
express  the  feelings  and  those  which  re-act  upon  them.     They 
are  consequently  rules  for  the  inner  culture  a£{  truly  as  for  the 
outer  life.     They  are  classed  as  duties  whidi  respect  sympathy 
and  antipathy^  duties  which  originate  from  favors  bestowed  or 
injuries  received^  duties  which  grow  out  of  ossfKia^ions  of  intim' 
acy  and  conjidence^  duties  to  ackjiowledged  friends  and  recog- 
nized enemies. 

§  253.  The  first  doss  spring  from  our  sympathies  and  antijyor 
thies.  We  may  indulge  and  obey  our  personal  lik- 
ings  and  dislikings,  our  sympathies  and  antipathies,  reKpM>tth« 
our  gratitude  and  our  resentment,  so  far  as  they  do  ■*"***•  **' 
not  lead  us  to  wrong  our  fellow-man  whom  we  do  not  fancy, 
of  any  good  which  we  might  do  him ;  or  harm  the  one  whom 
we  like,  by  excess  of  affection ;  or  wrong  ourselves  by  lack  of 
control  over  blind  and  unreasoning  emotion.  We  have  already 
seen  that  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  be  neighlwrs  to  every  one  of 
our  fellow-men  ;  and  that  it  is  for  our  convenience,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  our  fellows,  that  we  should  limit  our  affections  and  acts 
to  a  few,  naturally  to  those  nearest  to  us.  For  similar  reasons, 
though  more  emphatically,  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but  com- 
manded, to  bestow  our  strongest  and  most  frequent  sympathies 
and  acts  of  blessing  upon  those  with  whom  we  sympathize  most 
fully  and  intensely.  That  we  may  and  should  regulate  these 
sympathies,  is  obvious ;  but,  this  being  conceded,  the  rule  re- 
mains, and  the  reasons  for  it  are  plain.  If  I  can  effectively 
feel  and  act  for  only  three  hundred  of  my  fellow-men,  owing  to 
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the  limttntioiii  of  hnnun  force  and  oppaitDnity,  ud  eaa  do  llii 
more  effectiTely  for  the  three  hundred  to  whom  I  mm  mgmUj 
drawn  by  favoring  sympathy,  then  I  may  and  ought  to  fini 
myaelf  to  these.  If  there  are  many,  or  few,  whom  I  naftmBf 
dislike,  who  waken  in  me  a  positive  antipaliiy,  and  to  oontrflMto 
to  whote  good  I  am  impelled  by  no  special  reason  of  afaiOif, 
or  knowledge  of  impending  necessity  or  certain  aoflerii^  tarn 
others,  and  if  I  expend  the  entire  force  of  my  love  npon  ttoa 
to  whom  I  am  thns  drawn  by  natural  and  special  sympathy,  / 
do  U  righdy.  For  a  similar  reason  I  may  cherish  my  liUifi  i 
they  are  natural,  and  yield  to  my  mistikinga  if  they  are  genolH 
and  unforced,  because  a  concentrated  interest  in  a  few  Isfr 
Tkluals  is  made  necessary  by  the  limitations  of  my  nature,  mk 
because  it  is  at  once  the  most  potent  indtement  to  self-saoh 
ficing  and  disinterested  affection,  and  trains  the  man  to  nxM 
tenacious  and  constant  habits  of  benevolent  feeling  and  actios. 
Such  a  rule  of  feeling  and  of  life  enhances  and  enlarges  im- 
mensely the  range  of  individual  and  social  enjoyment,  and  girs 
to  man  his  noblest  discipline  for  a  perfected  charity  sod  i 
higher  than  human  love. 

The  ajUijfathies^  also,  with  which  we  are  conccmed,  are  thoa 
Theantipa-  lusiiiK'tive  and  necessary  repulsions  which  are  vak 
aiMMhoaid     uriilly  evoked  ]»y  contact  with  those  of  our  feUot- 

be  regarded,  , 

knt  roB-         ™^"  whose  nature  is,  in  many  respects,  unlike  (* 
^nUtd.  own.     These   antagonistic  or  uncongenial  fedinp 

are  suppo8e<l  by  us  to  be  purely  natural,  and  in  no  sense  v* 
untary  or  morally  reprehensible.  The  original  fact  cannot  te 
denied,  that  we  are  impelleil  towards  all  men  by  the  sympstliis 
which  are  common  to  us  as  men.  But  we  are  also  repelled  &«■ 
many  by  the  feelings  which  our  antipathic  personality  awakens 
That  such  antipathies  may  be  perverted  to  selfishness  J 
malice  and  cruelty,  is  obvious.  But  that  they  exist,  and  «u»* 
.  be  violently  repressed,  will  not  l>e  denit^l.  All  that  we  need  ^ 
provide  is  i)ositively  that  we  love  all  our  fellow-l)eiug8  as  mf 
even  when  we  dislike  them  as  uncongenial  to  ourselves.    If* 
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dislikes  lead  us  into  prejudices,  or  hostility,  or  any  form  of 
voluntary  hatred  which  overrides  the  law  of  duty,  there  is  a 
moral  perversion  by  an  act  or  habit  of  will ;  and  this  is  always 
morally  wrong,  whether  it  manifests  itself  as  excessive  fondness 
for  one  man,  or  excessive  dislike  for  another. 

§  254.  These  principles  which  res^xict  the  natural  sympathies 
or  antipathies  also  apply  to  our  duties  of  gratitude  ,*  |,    ^ 
and  resentment.     These  emotions  are  always  re-  vratiudeaBd 
sponsive  to,  and  excited  by,  the  good  and  evil  which 
is  intended  or  imparted  to  ourselves  by  others.    In  the  old  Eng- 
lish usage,  the  generic  term  resentment  was  employed  to  desig- 
nate this  feeling  in  both  its  forms,  including  gratitude  for  good 
as  truly  as  anger  for  evil.     In  later  usage,  ^Presentment"  has 
been  limited  to  the  specific  feeling  of  anger  in  its  various  forms, 
from  the  feeblest  to  the  strongest.     The  existence  of  gratitude 
as  a  spontaneous  re-action  with   res()ect  to  good  intended  or 
imparted  is  invariably  recognized  as  natural  to  man.     Its  be- 
neficence and  loveliness  are  as  universally  apprehended.     Its 
perversions  and  consequent  mischiefs  arc  moi*e  slowly  noticed 
and  assented  to,  though  not  entirely  overlooked.     That  grati- 
tude may  be  fond  and  selfish  and  narrowing,  is  not  so  readily 
owned.     Ingratitude   involves   insensibility  to  the  value  of  a 
benefit  bestowed,  or  the  reality  of  the  kindness  of  the  giver; 
and,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  insensibility  or  distrust,  it  is 
rightly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  basest  forms  of  selfishness.    None 
bat  a  definitely  and  positively  selfish  will  can  be  capable  of  this 
offence,  for  the  reason  that  an  unselfish  will  cannot  withhold  its 
natural  and  vigorous  responses  to  kindness  of  act  and  f 
ness  of  feeling  from  another.     Nothing  but  a  selfish  ] 
INition  with  one's  own  interests,  or  insensibility  to 
emotion  of  every  kind,  can  explain  the  failure  to  exen 
the  most  8ix)ntaneous  aii<l  the  most  natural  of  the  lovi 
tions.     The  severity  of  the  terms  an  ingratCj  or  an  uny 
dog^  expresses  the  natural  feelings  and  judgments  of  ^ 
i^£)ect  to  this  unnatural  and  odious  form  of  the 
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or  resentful  affection  in  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessities 
of  bis  condition  as  exposed  to  evil,  botb  natural  and 
moral,  from  a  great  vanety  of  sources,  irrational,  founded  ob 
animal,  personal,  and  as  summoned  to  defend  bim-  ■  MtBrai 
self  against  them  all.  If  by  bis  sensitive  nature  be 
revolts  against  suffering  of  every  kind,  be  must  also  revolt  and 
re-act  against  tbe  originator  of  suffering,  wbetbcr  it  be  rational 
or  irrational,  wbetber  it  be  personal  or  imi>ersonal.  A  painful 
blow  inevitably  arouses  an  antagonistic  feeling,  and  he  is  im- 
pelled to  repel  the  stroke.  An  angiy  assault  upon  bis  person 
or  bis  life  calls  forth  the  excited  and  impulsive  opposition  of 
displeasure,  —  innocent  and  natural  anger  we  may  call  it,  — 
which  is  as  sudden  and  uncontrollable  ad  the  sudden  act  of 
shaking  off  a  scorpion  or  serpent  when  he  stings  or  bites  us. 
Similarly,  the  knowledge  that  a  person  deliberately  plots  evil 
against  our  life,  falsely  maligns  our  character  or  pur|)oses,  or 
destroys  our  peace,  awakens  a  natural  and  innocent  antagonism. 
In  one  word,  evil  is  an  incident  of  man's  condition  so  abun- 
dant, so  manifold,  so  unexpected,  that  man  needs  to  be  aroused 
quickly,  and  sustained  emphatically,  in  his  efforts  to  repel  it. 
Uence  natural  resentment,  as  a  constitutional  endowment,  is 
properly  conceived  as  the  defensive  affection  or  impulse.  As 
voluntarily  allowed,  it  is  useful  and  necessary  when  it  impels 
a  sensitive  man  to  inflict  suffering  in  self-assertion  or  self-de- 
fence, to  inflict  it  without  hesitation  and  with  a  will  (as  we  say) 
uix)n  any  treacherous  or  malignant  foe ;  nonnug  bim  to  the 
effort  required,  and  inspiring  bim  with  the  sacred  rage  of  per- 
sonal indignation,  till  his  painful  but  heeded  work  of  protec- 
tion, deliverance,  or  defence  is  accomplished.  This  furnishes 
the  personal  and  emotional  element  to  the  sense  of  justice  in 
all  its  forms.  It  animates  a  community  with  virtuous  abhor- 
rence of  evil,  and  enables  it  to  punish  crime  with  tbe  energy 
and  fire  which  crime  naturally  evokes  against  itself  as  an  enemy 
of  individual  welfare  and  the  public  peace. 

§  256.  When  this  natural  resentment  is  perverted  by  a  selfish 
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wilK  and  especially  when  it  is  the  outcome  of  long-oberisbed 
hiiMts  <»f  selfish  indulgence,  it  acquires  a  fearful  pre-  ^    ^^^ 
|Miiitli'niucv   over  all    counteracting    and    op|H>sing  Mtariir 
emotions.     The  natural  cai>acity  for  hostile  feelings  '••"^'^ 
iurrc':is«^  1»y  n'|>ctition,  at  a  geometrical  ratio.     The  imagiiutkn 
h)v«-strt  tlie  hated  object  with  exaggerated  hideousness ;  while tbe 
hiil'it  of  quick  and  sensitive  irascibility  follows  anger  if  fre- 
quently indulged,  esiwcially  if  the  temperament  be  hot  aod  fieir. 
The  sense  of  having  betrayiKl  the  weakness  of  pas:>ion  to  one's 
self  or  others  eon)|)els  to  self-justification.     Anger  at  one's  seif 
provokes,  hy  a  necessary  law,  anger  at  others.     The  self-cofr 
trolling  will  gives  place  to  ungrounded  7>a.sjrion,  which  justifies 
by  its  weakness  the  ap]>elIation  which  it  bears.     The  whole  stow 
of  niotlt»v  habiliments  nn<l  hideous  disguises  which  anger  wears. 
and  whieh  wilful  resentment  puts  on,  only  serves  to  illustrate 
tin*  Initlu  that,  useful  and  necvssary  as  the  capacity  for  resenl- 
iiinit  at  tiiin's  may  \h\  there  is  no  impulse  of  our  nature  tlai 
n<MMls  such  j»r()inj)t  and  tletifltHl  ooutrol,  lK*cause  there  is  noK 
>vhirh  does  such  niiineasured  harm  to  those  whom  it  iuijvis  ti) 
maliixiiaiit    fcclinir,  or  those   who  are   the    unhappy  object^  of 
its  iinrcasonal»l«*  and  passionate  rage.     These   higiier  sta^jw  i-^ 
unrcasonal»h*   tcni|K*r  are    ri<rhtly  ealleil    maltfjuiint ;   the  ten 
iniplyinir  that  they  are  prcnbuvrs  of  unmitigated  evil,  witLoJt 
ex<Misc  or  palliation.      Nature    holds    up    her  warning  .iiraic^ 
su<h  a  temper,  in  the  rairins;  eruelty  of  those  remorseless  l**a?*i 

ft  »  »^  ». 

of  j)rcy  whom  she  has  made  offensive  to  the   human  raoe.iK' 
only  by  the  rational  knowledge  that  they  are  dangerous,  hul  ^^, 
tlk'  terror  of  their  very  asix*et,  and  the  manifold  signs  bvwhiVt 
they  warn  reasoning  and   self-controlling  man  not  to  hi  ^ 
themselves. 

§  2.')7.  One  of  the  most  offensive  of  the  forms  which  inaliiHJSflt 

resentment  assumes  is  that  of  an  iniforrfinnfj  temjyer.    4,  „f«fj»- 

a  impulse  to  hate  and  punish  after  the  occasion   ^m  t****' 

latred  has  ceased,  and  the  injury  which  had  pn>vokol*^ 

r  has  been  withdrawn  and  acknowledged.     AVhatevertk' 
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exigencies  of  legal  or  social  retribution  may  require  in  suffer- 
ing to  the  offender,  after  he  has  abandoned  and  confesseil  his 
offence,  it  is  clear  that  moral  love,  or  benevolence,  when  con- 
trolled by  a  conscientious  will,  requires  that  resentment  provoked 
by  hatred  or  injury  should  cease  the  moment  its  existing  occa- 
sion ceases  to  exist.  Any  continuance  of  it  longer  csinnot  Ix^ 
justified  by  any  consideration,  in  the  light  of  that  love  wliich  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law.  The  chanty  which  thiukcth  no 
evil,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  which  "  seeketh  not  lier 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,"  is  exactly  the  opiK>8ite  of  the 
resentful  temper  which  is  slow  to  forgive,  or  which  wlien  it  for- 
gives declares  that  it  will  not  and  can  not  forget.  The  ancient 
morality,  in  its  best  and  sweetest  forms,  reachtnl  the  height  of  a 
dignified  self-control  over  the  passions  of  revenge  ;  it  attaini*tl  to 
commiserating  pity  for  the  malice  of  one's  euemies,  and  to  sad 
regretfulness  for  their  weakness  :  but  the  loving  forgiveness  that 
can  pray  for  their  forgiveness  by  God,  in  the  very  agony  of 
suffering  from  their  malignant  hostility,  is  inspired  by  an  exam- 
ple which,  though  human  in  its  capacity  for  keenness  of  suffer- 
ing, seems  superhuman  in  its  capacity  to  bear  and  to  overcome. 
He  who  became  human,  that  he  might  know  how  keen  the 
anguish  is  for  the  innocent  to  suffer  malignant  hatred  in  return 
for  love,  showed  that  he  was  more  than  human  in  the  over- 
coming forgiveness  that  could  pray  for  his  murderers. 

§  258.  When  congeniality  and  kindness  exist,  and  circum- 
stances f axor,  friendshipa  arise.    The  circumstances  „  .    ,  ^. 
which  condition  personal  friendship,  and  give  rise  u  a  moral 
to   its   special   duties,    are    manifold.      Prominent     "*'* 
among  them  is  the  opportunity  for  intimate  acquaintance,  often 
under  circumstances  specially  favorable  for  emotional  impres- 
sion and  sympathy,  such  as  bring  to  the  parties  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  inner  motives,  tastes,  and  principles.     Open- 
ness of  temper,  the  disposition  to  receive  and  to  give,  confi- 
dence in  each  other's  truth,  steadiness  and  loyalty  of  temper, 
and  a  high  standard  of  honor  and  duty,  —  these  are  essentials 
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to  Mendridp  in  Us  DoUeat  and  most  pcnnmcnt  typei.  H 
whatever  may  be  the  typea  of  friendahip,  or  whateTcrvHjkt 
the  nataral  impalaea  on  whidi  it  reata,  it  cannot  be  dodM 
that  when  formed  it  impoaea  eapecial  moral  oMigationa,  tad  M 
thcae  obligatioDa  are  of  the  moat  aacred  character.    ThnaoHt 
gationa  exalt  f riendahip  into  a  duty  and  a  lirtn^ 
and  aanction  ita  nx>ral  aima  when  the  rditioia 
thna  ennobled.    The  opinfam  that  the  law  of  »«* 
aal  loTe  ia  inoMnpatible  with  the  impniae  to  wgM 
attachmenta,  and  eapedally  to  those  of  the  lata 
aort,  or  that  the  obUgationa  to  oonoentrated  and  ardent  alEMte 
are  of  inferior  aacredneaa  and  aothority,  cannot  be  miiiHinni 
for  an  inatant. 
It  has  been  contended  by  not  a  few  hostile  critica  and  tinil 
friends  of  the  Christian  morality,  that  it  faili  to  j 
Tifwn  or  tiM    recognize  and  to  enforce  any  obligation  to  spedil 
ChrUtiM        frieudship  and  impliedly  would   exclude  and  «•• 
demn  it.     Such  critics  fail  to  discern  that  it  RCdf 
nizcs  other  exclusive  relations,  va  of  husband  and  wife,  in  tk 
most  iK)sitive  and  energetic  tone,  and  that  this  relation  impiis 
and  sanctions  a  friendship  of  the  most  sacred  and  endeaiif 
cliaraeter ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  was  no  practical  occsfloi 
for  its  original  teacliings  to  give  special  prominence  to  dotiff 
between  friends  or  duties  to  country.     It  is  enough  to  remo** 
all  difficulties,  and  answer  all  objections,  to  be  sure  that  inpri^ 
ciple  and  by  implication  Christianity  provides  for,  sanctkaii 
and  enforces  other  special  affections,  even  if  it  did  not  gift  * 
an  illustration,  as  also  a  moving  and  sufficient  example,  in  ^! 
love  of  Jesus  for  John. 

§  259.  Friendship  is  of  the  nature  of  a  contract, — a  conb^ 
__.  ^  ^.  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  not  formal,  nooethi 
A  MrrMi  less  sacred  because  its  assurances  are  not  defiai4 
MBtract.  phrased,  and  the  conditions  of  its  fulfilmenl  * 
not  precisely  defined.  Its  importance  and  sacredness  9fi 
from  the  element  of  mutual  reliance  for  help  and  sympiflj 
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every  occasion  and  variety  of  neotl  which  life  may  bring.  Two 
or  more  friends  cannot  pledge  good  like  this,  except  they  know 
each  other  intimately  and  care  for  each  other  intensely,  and  can 
rely  confidently  on  the  continuance  of  their  present  dis|K>8ition. 
When  these  conditions  are  present,  and  the  assurances  are  mutu- 
illy  given,  the  contract  becomes  a  promise  of  the  most  sacrred 
character^  for  the  reason  that  all  the  motives  to  its  fulfilment 
are  fitted  to  inspire  and  hold  to  fidelity.  Whatever  inner  or 
outer  motives  combined  may  urge  to  fidelity  are  here  conjoined, 
and  ui^  to  faithfulness.  A  man  who  is  lightly  false  to  his 
friend  will  be  false  to  his  race,  to  himself,  and  to  his  (vod. 
Snch  a  roan  not  only  breaks  the  special  law  which  should  hold 
him  to  his  friend,  but  he  breaks  the  comprehensive  law  of 
moral  love  which  holds  him  to  duty  of  every  sort  and  to  all 
other  beings. 

Friendship  is  often,  and  always  tends  to  l)e,  romantic. 
There  is  a  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  an  Fri«HdKkip 
ardent  friend  to  clothe  his  friend  with  attractions  •^■•■■ti«- 
which  he  borrows,  more  or  less  freely  it  may  Iks  from  liis  own 
imagination,  and  hardly  cares  whether  the  friend  does  or  dfx»s 
not  deserve  to  wear  them.  All  the  affections  draw  largely  ii|H)n 
the  imagination,  and  the  imagination  is  easily  fttiiiiulat4*d  to 
respond  to  their  demands.  To  invest  our  friend  with  excel- 
lences which  he  does  not  possess,  at  least  not  in  the  pure  and 
unalloyed  forms  and  in  the  same  perfection  which  we  fondly 
dream  of,  is  often  an  easy  task,  especially  if  we  therein  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  self-complacent  thought  that  one  so  excellent 
and  lovely  bestows  upon  ourselves  a  si)ecial  regard. 

§  260.  When  friendship  exists  between  man  and  woman, 
the  contrast  between  the  two  natures  as  they  supple-  „  .  ,  ^. 
ment  one  another  adds  strength  to  its  special  emo-  betwMn  man 
tions,  and  gives  to  its  expiTiences  a  peculiar  charm.  *°  woman. 
If  there  may  be  special  hazard  in  such  friendships  under  many 
circumstances,  they  are  attain  to  exist  under  the  intimacies 
and  experiences  of  modern  life,  especially  when  men  and  women 
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share,  so  largely  as  they  must,  in  common  pursuits  and  conuDOi 
occu|>atioD8  and  interests. 

§  2G1.  Friendship  between  man  and  woman  becomes  whit  is 
technically  called  love  when  it  contemplates  the  inti- 
macy and  aflfection  which  look  towards  marriage. 
What  is  true  of  friendship  in  its  intensest  forms  is  true  of  hn 
in  its  most  eminent  and  emphatic  meaning.  It  is  liable  to  be 
passionate  in  more  than  one  sense.  It  appeals  to  the  affectknil 
and  sensuous  imagination,  and  therefore  is  most  energetic,  and 
consequently  needs  the  most  energetic  regulative  force  from  tk 
conscience.  Love  in  its  highest  and  noblest  form  is  neva 
reached  except  by  those  whose  vows  of  fidelity  are  enforced  by 
the  sense  of  duty,  and  in  whom  the  fulfilment  of  tiie  vows  tfao} 
bejjun  is  maintiiineil  by  the  constantly  acknowledged  and  cod- 
stuntly  roiK»atetl  control  and  elevation  of  the  affections  by  the 
eonscionec.  Of  love  in  this  its  highest  and  most  Christianized 
form,  the  inoinorahlo  linos  of  Coleridge  are  true,  even  in  » 
higher  and  a  more  varied  sense  than  he  iut4»nded :  — 


*•  All  thoujjjhts,  all  passions,  all  dolijjhts, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  an*  l»ut  uiinisters  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flume." 

§  2G2.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  love  for  woman  aroons 
r.  .    ^  V.        ^^^^  ancients,  whether  outside  of  niarria<Te  or  within 

rrlenaKhlp  f~ 

anioiiK  the  its  limits,  differed  strikin<2:ly  from  the  same  affrttioB 
among  the  moderns.  Their  romance  of  love  stn^n^s 
to  have  been  transferred  to  f riendshi|),  —  certainly  anionir  th* 
cultured  classes,  of  whom  alone  literature  pves  anv  n»i>ort:  '^'^ 
for  the  reason  that  women,  with  rare  exceptions,  failed  to  1^ 
educated  to  a  capacity  to  shan.^  in  the  thoughts  auc]  feehnir^aD*^ 
employments  of  men.  Friendshij),  eonsequentlv,  was  WwMd 
to  men,  and  among  the  choicer  souls  seems  to  have  lKH*n  inve>tO'i 
with  all  the  noblest  aspirations  and  Jissociations  that  hmnaiiitj 
ever  conceived  or  iilealized.     With  a  few  exceptions,  the  two 
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sexes  lived  in  a  different  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  met 
only  in  their  susceptibility  to  sensuous  charms  and  enjoyments, 
and  occasionally  to  those  ffisthetic  attractions  which  culture  and 
art  presented  to  the  antique  taste.  There  are  some  indications 
of  a  return  to  these  ethnic  types  of  friendship,  among  both 
sexes,  in  those  circles  in  Christendom  in  which  Pagan  ideas  of 
life  and  duty  arc  affected. 

Christianity  has  raised  woman  in  some  sense  to,  or  towards,  a 
community  of  thought  and  feeling  with  man  in  science,  letters, 
and  art,  and  without  question,  so  far  as  they  share  in  the  same 
ethical  and  religious  emotions.  The  unselfishness  of  Christian- 
ity cherishes  the  amiable  impulses,  the  lively  sympathy,  the 
refined  tastes,  and  the  natural  grace,  that  are  pre-eminently 
feminine ;  while  the  Christian  ideal  softens  and  purifies  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  it  either  wins  or  reproves.  The  nations 
of  the  Teutonic  stock  invested  woman  with  a  certain  superiority 
that  was  thought  to  be  divine.  Christianity  hallowed  chivalry 
by  associations  that  were  peculiarly  its  own;  and  homage  to 
woman  became  the  duty  and  the  blessing  of  modern  times. 
So  soon  as  woman  began  to  occupy  the  rightful  place  in  the 
affections  which  was  enforced  and  justified  by  its  new  ethical 
standard,  a  ne^r  set  of  obligations  followed,  the  unwritten  code 
€>f  which  sustains  and  purifies  while  it  stimulates  and  controls 
tte  passion  of  love.  ^ 
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filial  love  follow  the  birth  of  children,  under  the  operation  of 
parental  care,  and  the  experience  of  its  benefits  and  blessings. 
These  affections  are  not  blind  and  unintelligent  instincts,  though 
their  growth  and  gathered  strength  are  largely  owing  to  the 
nnconscious  workings  of  association  in   the  most  susceptible 
periods  of  life.     They  are  the  product  of  knowledge   in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  of  the  experience  of  These  •ffee- 
benefits  and  expectations,  of  asking  and  receiving,   *'•"■  ■"* 
of  longing  and  gratification,  on   the   part  of  one  iBteiUvent 
I>erson  with  respect  to  another.    We  cannot  trace  by  **   "^"^ 
personal  consciousness,  nor  revive  in  actual  memory,  nor  inter- 
pret by  the  observation  of  infant-life,  many  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  infant  learns  to  look  to  its  nurse  or  its  mother  for  the 
supply  of  its  wants,  and  grows  into  confidence  and  gratitude  by 
means  of  its  manifold  experiences  of  help  and  of  affection. 

We  only  know  that  when  the  capacity  for  moral  reflection 
is  awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  moral  relations,  by  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  these  impulses  with  private  interests  or  pas- 
sions, that  then  the  sense  of  duty  to  parent  or  brother  or  sister 
springs  into  life,  which  arises  from  the  superior  claims  of  one  or 
all.  In  its  first  beginnings,  doubtless,  this  moral  love  concerns 
itself  with  the  external  actions,  and  the  feelings  which  impel  to 
them.  Subsequently  it  respects  the  feelings  themselves,  and 
the  processes  and  habits  by  which  they  are  formed  and  fixed,  till 
all  the  refined  and  complex  emotions  and  actions  which  concern 
the  family  life  are  recognized  as  matters  of  moral  obligation. 

§  264.  The  duties  to  family  and  kindred  are  enforced  and 
directed  by  the  following  considerations :  —  Groandii  of 

(1)  These  duties,  in  the  double  form  of  feeling  thewjdatie.. 
and  action,  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  and  ex- 
pressions of  a  character  controlled  by  the  law  of  (d  Katanii 
duty.  Bring  an  unselfish  man  to  the  experience  and  *®  ^^^^  "*"• 
knowledge  of  these  relationships,  and  he  cannot  but  respond  to 
them  in  the  exercise  of  every  emotion  and  action  which  nature 
seems  to  dictate.     Whether  addressed  as  husband,  or  wife,  or 
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parent,  or  child,  he  will  promptly  respond  to  the  demand  made 
uix>n  his  sensibility,  as  being  alike  natural  and  moral,  —  XDonI 
because  natural,  both  being  blended  into  one.     Only  a  selfish 
will  c*an   prevent  these  affections  and  acts   from  taking  tbeir 
controlling  place  within  the  sensibility,  and  being  acted  cot  in 
Ix'fitting  wortls  and  deeds.     Nothing  but  some  opposing  desire 
or  impulse  can  prevent  the  definite  recognition   of  the  right 
and  wrong  of  such  affections  and  acts  in  general.     Wlien  the 
rational  conscience  and  natural  affection  thus  coincide,  we  can- 
not 1)e  misled.     In  such  a  case,  the  question,  ^^  Doth  not  nature 
itself  teach  you?  "  is  recognized  as  expressing  the  united  voice 
of  affection  and  conviction.     It  is  equally  obvious,  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  case  of  a  competition  of  the  claims  to 
our  affection  or  active  service  l)etween  our  kindred  and  other 
*'  ueighlwrs,"    our   kindred   should    be   preferred.      This  rule 
should  by  no  nutans  l)e  confounded  with   that  which  regards 
our  kin<lred  an  si'lfishly  identified  with  ourselves  in  mutual  de- 
IKMidrnce  or  coiuinuuity  of  interest,  reputation,  or  social  posi- 
tion.    "NVliile   it   is  natural  and  reasonable    that    this    kind  of 
family  fooling  and  rtdationship  should  prevail  in  deciding  manj 
questions  of  lK*novolence  and  courtesy,  it  does  not  follow  that 
our  kindred  should  always  claim  our  first  attention.     All  that  13 
ro(|uire(l  l)y  the  rule  is  this  :  that,  when  the  claims  of  the  two  are 
equal,  our  kindred  should  have  the  precedence.     This  follows 
from    the    un(]uostioned  fact,  that   a   person    controlled  by  an 
unselfish  purpose  undor  the  training  of   family  life  would  Ix' 
inipollod  to  prefer  his  kindred  in  affection  and  act.     The  iuev- 
itable  and  natural  impulses  of  a  virtuous  will  may  be  assumtii 
to  1)0  ipso  facto  an  act  of  duty. 

The  sc>-callotl   Iprjitiinute  love  of  family  may  indeed  be  mistaken  for. 

and  dejrcnerate  into,  a  narrow  and  iinscnipuloas  selrishne#5. 

SelflKh  and        which  is  the  more  insinuating  because  it  is  disji^iised  uniM 

-      ,,  the  form  of  interest  and  sacritico  for  others.     Faniilv  nriilt't 

I  ami  I J  *   * 

f(*4>ling.  family  quarrels,  family  combinations  and  intrij^ues,  neiwtism. 

ami  favoritism,  have  been  ahundant  and  j>o\verful  in  th«r 

influence  for  evil,  by  enlisting  in  their  service  the  selfish  passions  ol  men. 
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and  have  sometimes  acted  with  irresistible  and  damaging;  force  in  social 
life,  in  politics,  trrde,  and  religion.  As  it  is  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbor, 
i.e.,  —  our  fellow-man,  —  as  a  moral  being,  or  as  a  member  of  a  moral  com- 
munity, so  it  is  our  duty  to  recognize  our  family  and  kindred  as  members 
of  the  greater  family  of  mankind,  and  subject,  as  such,  to  the  law  of 
universal  brotherhood;  but  always  under  moral  control  as  supreme. 

§  265.  (2)  Not  only  does  nature  teach  and  impel  to  these 
duties,  clearly  and  directly,  but  reflection  and  ex- 
perience  confirm  and  enforce  these  teachings.     The  tioned  bj 
members  of  our  family  are  our  nearest  neighl)ors,  and  "*«>»  »»<' 

eoDBcleBce. 

for  that  reason  impose  on  us  the  foremost  claims  to 
love  and  assistance.  Parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  always, 
as  it  were,  within  our  reach,  and  constantly  at  our  hand,  or 
often  present  to  our  thoughts  when  farthest  removed  in  place, 
to  ask  and  receive,  to  give  and  take,  to  love  and  be  loved, 
to  suffer  and  be  comforted.  Their  wants  and  weaknesses  are 
known  to  us  more  perfectly  than  those  of  any  other  human 
beings.  They  solicit  and  excite  our  sympathy  more  readily 
than  any  others.  They  receive  our  tenderness  more  confid- 
ingly and  gratefully  than  the  sympathy  of  any  others.  We 
can  aid  them  more  effectively  than  those  who  know  them  less 
perfectly ;  and  they  naturally  prefer  to  receive  aid  from  4is, 
except  under  circumstances  that  are  exceptional  and  against 
nature. 

So  far  as  the  family  affections  prevail  and  are  cherished, 
whether  in  the  form  of  natural  or  moral  emotions,   _    „ 
they  furnish  experiences  and  opportunities  of  per-  frtendskiiM 
sonal  gratitude  and  friendship  which  are  unique  and  ^**" 
peculiar.     Even  when  they  are  very  imperfect  in  their  fruits 
and  realizations,  they  are  easily  recognized  as  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  as  consequently  clothed  with  the  highest  moral  au- 
thority.    Every  human  being  acknowledges  the  sacredness  of 
the  obligation  to  secure  and  confirm  for  himself  the  friends  in 
his  own  household,  which  he  may  find  and  make  for  himself,  by 
faithfully  and  affectionately  discharging  the  constant  and  often 
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triTial  duties  which  pmw  oot  of  the<«e  friendships,  and  wbicb 
are  f^^-riitlal  bi  iL^ir  i-rtotiuuance  au<I  tbt'ir  safiv*lDt-ss. 

If  wf  nrK-jnize  sji^-t-ial  inclinations  ami  o)*Ii;iatioDB  to  coo- 
tract  *j»-»ial  frifn«Ubi[i8  of  any  kin*!,  if  we  make  lliese  fritud- 
5L!}»s  *a«-n-l  an* I  |>«^'rnianent  ^»y  giving  and  receiving-  affectitui 
and  U'nf£u.  oMigatiims  of  this  kind  apply  with  pre-eminent 
aut>j«iHtv  to  the  friends  which  we  find  and  mav  secare  for  our- 
sk-lvt-s  within  the  circle  of  our  family  and  kindred.     The  valoe 
of  limiteil  «pheni-s  ami  special  sources  of  special  affections  is 
of*vi«ius  from  human  nature  and  human  experience.     A  henero- 
K-nft>  t!iat  in  fe«*liiig  or  in  act  is  diffusetl  over  too  wide  a  sphere 
U  like  a  riv«T  which  is  wastetl  in  the  sands,  compared  with  one 
wLii-h  is  compresse*!  within  a  deep  and  narrow  channel.    These 
pr^s'il.ilitii's  N'«"iime  more  and  more  clear  as  the  mind  is  taught 
hy  n.'flei'tion  and  exixTionce.     As  so<'ial  op|>oituiiitios  and  a«J- 
v?.r.t  i_'«-<  :ir-  ii\*^T\;  uii'l  more  clearly  uiidorsto<Hl   in  the  ex|vri- 
vi\ii-<  t*{  l.i]!:viii  liff.  the  more  anil  more   clear  dot^  it  TxH^i^iih: 
t«»  t^.*  h<'ii-^t  luiri'l.  iliat  the  exjHTieiKvs  and   rehitionshi'it?  an  I 
o|.jNirii;iji:;'v4  of  the  family,  as  opi»ort unities  for  intimate  suJ 
sa'-n-i    frii-n-Kliii^J.    are   onlinarilv    nne<iuaIliHl    bv    any  otkr. 
>ii«h  fririi  Kliips  an'  in«leetl  often  more  severely  triwl.  uor  5^; 
oftrn    l»y  violent    wn-uehes   and   strains    as    by  petty  tensiyij? 
an-l  irritations.     Tlie  fiekle  and  the  headstrong,  the  impatioti 
anil  the  testv,  the  romantic  and  the  unretlectinir.  may  often  -"e 
Weary  i>f  th«*  monotony  of  hoiisehoM  love  and  the  constant  aoi 
w.'arinii  i-xarticms  of  household  duties  ;  but  those  who  are  un- 
faithful to  tliese  primal  oMiirations  usually  wearv  of  all  otbiTS. 
and    thcKc  who  turn  their  l)acks  n\)oii    household    friemls  sre 
usually  inrapaMe  of  lasting  friendships  of  any  kind.     The  Id* 
differrnt  and  traitorous  to  their  relatives  are  usually  cold  an! 
hard  and  treacherous  towards  human  kind.     The  meml>crsof  tli^ 
same  family  know  one  another  better  than  other  parties  wn  <li> 
except  aftiT  a  lung  actpiaintance.    It  might  l>e  objected,  iDdet\l. 
that  for  this  reason  they  know  each  other's  faults  and  f<»ihl« 
more  completely,  and  that  knowledge  of   this  sort  is  fatal  to 
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the  warmest  and  most  faithful  friendships.  That  this  intimate 
knowledge  often  strains,  and  sometimes  weakens,  the  bonds  of 
custom  and  nature,  is  true ;  but  it  also  furnishes  arguments  for 
patience  and  forbearance  and  all  the  higher  qualities  of  moral 
friendship,  in  which  self-control  and  forbearance  and  forgive- 
ness and  magnanimity  are  conspicuous. 

§  266.   (3)  Some  of  the  family  relationships  may  properly 
be  made  the  subject  of  sacred  and  permanent  con- 
tracts.    These  contracts  may  respect  the  affections  then  gabject 
as  properly  as  the  actions.     Certain  special  affinities  *®  "P««iai 

comtnift*. 

may  be  assumed  and  required  as  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  entering  into  and  fulfilling  them.  The  affections  can- 
not, indeed,  be  created  or  evoked  by  a  vow  or  a  compact ;  but, 
when  they  exist,  they  can  be  regulated  and  stimulated  by  the 
will,  and  for  this  reason  can  be  retained  and  strengthened  by 
fixed  purposes  and  solemn  pledges.  The  family  naturally  he- 
gins  with  a  promise  of  the  continuance  of  that  special  and  ex- 
clusive affection  which  is  supposed  to  exist  as  its  pre-condition. 
Such  pledges  are  the  essential  element  of  betrothal  and  mar- 
riage, and  give  meaning  to  their  ceremonials,  among  all  those 
communities  which  attach  special  significance  to  duties  of  any 
kind.  Fidelity  to  the  marriage-vow  includes  and  implies  fidelity 
in  conjugal  affection.  What  is  true  in  the  most  eminent  degree 
of  thi?  relation  may  and  should  be  true  of  all  the  life-long  and 
life-strong  alliances  which  unite  many  near  relatives  in  recipro- 
cal love  and  fidelity.  If  the  marriage-vows  should  be  sacredly 
r^arded  as  the  essential  condition  of  the  family  life,  the  im- 
plied but  unspoken  contracts  which  hold  the  several  memlx?rs 
of  a  family  in  mutual  confidence  should  be  as  conscientiously 
and  carefully  kept.  The  sacred  fire  which  hallows  the  domestic 
hearth  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  any  and  every  nox- 
ious vapor  that  may  damp  its  pure  and  glowing  flame.  Trifling 
occasions  of  discord  and  strife  should  be  watched  against  with 
sedulous  attention.  Family  quarrels  should  be  carefully  shunned 
and  avoided,  at  almost  any  cost,  as  demoralizing  curses,  worse 
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than  a  blighting  pestilence ;  while  family  peace  and  hannooy 
should  be  maintained  at  every  sacrifice  except  of  duty  or  honor. 

In  mcMlcrn  timoff,  and  to  some  extent  among  circles  whirh  <*all  thfav 
selvt*fl  cultivate<l,  tlie  doctrine  of  free  love  or  elective  affini- 
•f  fn»  !•?**  *'*^  **^  ^**^*°  taiiRht  as  the  mle  of  family  affection  in  varioos 
aa4  elMlift  '«"■""»,  more  or  less  plausible  or  offensive,  more  or  Irss  gros 
afliitics.  or  refined.    This  doctrine  subjects  the  affections  and  obligi- 

tions  of  husband  and  wife,  and  cons4H|aentIj  of  parent  and 
child,  to  the  un«^rtain  and  capricious  chanf^es  of  uncontrolled  and  ine- 
sponsible  emotion.  These  theories  have  the  followinfi^  features  In  commoo: 
Thf.v  fail  to  recof^iiir.**  the  fundamental  truth,  that  love  is  little  more  thin 
an  animal  passion,  except  as  it  is  cnerprized  and  controlled  by  the  peisonal 
will  un<l»'r  the  sanction  of  duty,  and  is  perpetuated  by  a  continued  and  un- 
broken vow,  such  as  underlies  the  character  and  should  control  the  msnio 
every  f«»mi  of  voluntary  and  reasonable  actirity.  The  family  as  such  is  ai 
institution  of  nature,  which  of  itself  elevates  the  8|>eoiaI  oldigations  of  duir 
above  the  iuipiil.Hcs  of  seuHuous  or  emotional  excitement,  and  oftentimes 
exalts  siTinus  sjnTifhos  of  ftM'Iing  and  of  a4»t  into  moral  discipline  a&J 
cultuH'  fnr  all  its  iii«'inl>i>rs. 

Tla^  fielinpi  arr  lar^tly  \uu\or  our  rontrol,  and  can  antl  sbmild  be  made 

th.'  sul.j.Mt  «.f  voluntary  ilisciplino.  Whilr  it  is  truo  that  Ufl- 
Krlation  of        .  .•        .        i  , 

ftympathj  '^  "''  ''"'*'^'""  ^''  '"^  ''»^^'**  extrnt  dcterinincs  six-rial  quosti.nf 

to  duty.  ^*^  *^"^^'•  <'^'''"  bi'twiM'U  friends  who  are  united  the  most  c]«^ 

ly,  it  ni'vt'r  should  1k>  exalted  as  a  sufireme  arliiter,  lea.<«t  of 

all  in  nlations  with  wIulIi  tin-  \v<*iiknt'S8  and  bunb'ns  of  females  amJ  tht* 

belplrssness  t)f  chiMnn  are  eonrerned.     It  would  seeiu,  that,  in  some  «.•/ 

tliese  cases,  the  appeal  to  the  sympathies  to  enforce  dntv  was  the  stron  '«st 

conceivable.  an<l  that  feel  in  j;  of  itself  wouhl  inijH"!  to  duties  which  exrirt^J 

I)assion.  and  what  is  niisnanietl  resistless  love,  cruelly  ilisown  wh»*n  eitlur 

becomes  the  c<»ntrolh'r  of  the  affections  or  the  ac-tions      The  man  who.  ii. 

theory  (»r  i»ractice,  makes  inclination  or  p;ission  bis  supreme  law  in  resin- 1 

to  any  one  of  tln»  relations  of  kindred,  d(X?s  by  the  very  fad  aban<lon  ul'if^ 

fiance  to  conscience  as  tlu'  law  of  his  life.     The  position  is  ;it  first  vj.k 

plau>iltle,  that,  when  affection  and  sympathy  cease,  the  duti<^  appropriate 

to  the  family  relationships  can  no  lonjjer  be  perfonned,  and  conseipunrly 

that  all  o1»li;:ations  cease.     "What  gives  plausibility  to  this  tliK-trine  is  fb^ 

truth  that  tlx'se  affections  are  in  some  form  tliemselves  obli'^-atorv.    Bi:' 

the  infcn'nco  which  is  derived  from  this  truth,  tlmt,  when  tbe^»  aff«rti'  a'« 

are  wron^^ed,  all  duties  ccrase,  is  a  transparent  sopliism.     In  a  muliitutK-  of 

cases,  even  when  the  objei^t  c>f  these  affections  is  unwortbv  of  tht-rii.  '.r 

fails  to  respond  to  them,  tlu'  duties  of  service  aud  kindness  still  rern.'iis. 

Now  and  then  it  may  1x3  that  tho  bond  itself  may  be  lawfully  distiwni"«J, 

aud  all  i»reseut  obliijatioiia  of  lovo  or  duty  may  bo  cancelled.    Wheilif^ 
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•11  Che  obligations  whicli  arise  from  family  ties  can  ever  finally  cease,  is 
a  question  which  puzzles  the  most  scrupulous  as  well  as  the  most  enlight- 
ened casuists. 

§  267.  The  family  is  of  necessity  an  organized  community, 
involving  the  right  and  duty  to  gaveni  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  obligation  to  obedience  on  the  other,   impiten  an- 
Nature  indicates,  and  experience  confirms  the  truth,   t^orityand 

obedleice. 

that  the  hnsband  and  father  is  endowed  with  moral 
authority,  and  that  the  wife  and  children  and  other  relatives 
and  dependents  are  bound  to  obedience.  The  obligation  arises 
from  the  obvious  necessity  of  united  and  consenting  action,  in 
Ofder  to  the  attainment  of  those  ends  which  are  essential  to 
the  sustentation  and  well-being  of  every  permanently  organized 
community.  H  is  not  always  enough,  that  affection  impels  to 
harmonious  and  efficient  action,  or  that  gratitude  and  confidence 
add  force  to  these  impulses.  Counter  impulses,  which  arc 
manifold  and  strong,  are  certain,  in  human  experience,  to  inter- 
fere with  harmonious  and  efficient  action.  These  must  be  set 
aside  or  overcome  by  some  decisive  and  prevailing  word.  As 
boman  beings  find  themselves  in  varying  degrees  of  knowledge, 
and  are  more  or  less  immature  in  habits  and  imperfect  in  char- 
acter, they  need  the  control  of  persons  invested  with  authority 
to  direct  and  command  them ;  and  nature  has  designated  the 
individuals  who  are  thus  invested  by  means  of  the  relationships 
of  kindred. 

§  268.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  authority  in  some  one 
to  utter  the  final  word,  and  obligation  to  obey  and 
enforce  this  word.  Nature  has  distinctly  indicated  and  imppoMi 
who  should  use  this  authority,  and  may  therefore 
rightly  claim  obedience.  The  persons  indicated  may,  indeed, 
not  always  be  the  most  competent.  The  judgment  of  the  hus- 
band or  father  may  be  inferior  to  that  of  wife  or  children  ;  but 
similar  failures  are  incident  to  all  human  organizations,  and 
often  must  be  accepted,  because  to  substitute  another  lawmaker 
or  ruler,  except  for  decisive  reasons,  would  introduce  perpetual 
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strife  and  discord.  In  extreme  eases,  other  expedientB  ire 
n»8<)rte<l  to,  iu  order  to  remedy  the  defective  rule  of  the  famflT 
lawj^iver.  If  the  family  is  the  ouly  recognized  govemmeDt  as 
it  is  under  a  patriarchal  constitution,  such  a  remedy  is  foood 
within  the  family  itself.  If  the  family  recognizes  a  higher 
autliority,  as  it  always  does  under  the  simplest  civil  organiza- 
tion, resort  in  the  extremest  necessity  may  be  had  to  the  drU 
magistrate  to  displace  the  tyrannical  or  incompetent  hushand  or 
wife.  The  sphere  of  government  in  the  family  has  differed 
gn»atly  in  different  countries  and  at  different  times.  The  power 
of  tlic  parent  over  the  child,  and  of  the  husband  over  the  wife, 
has  l>een  exalted  to  the  most  absolute  and  irresponsible  despot- 
ism, or  limited  to  a  very  narrow  and  carefully  guarded  cootrol; 
but  this  power  has  always  been  recognizeii  as  essential  to  the 
existence  and  welfare  of  the  family  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  existence  and  well-lK'ing  of  the  state  itself  on  the  other. 

It  is  iniportiint  to  notice  this  fact,  for  the  reason  that  it 
carries  with  it  the  truth,  that  man  is  not  merely  a  moral  being, 
and  iis  such  held  to  an  ethical  responsibility  to  himself;  nor, 
ajjain,  that  he  is  also  social,  and  held  to  duties  to  his  fellow-nien, 
which  a<rain  ])rin<r  him  under  social  resix)nsibilities,  and  ex]xs8 
him  to  their  favorable  or  unfavorable  judgments  :  but,  that  be  ii 
by  nature  fitted  for  certain  forms  of  organized  society,  and  that 
organized  society  is  invested  with  a  moral  authority,  which  hi» 
conscience  requires  him  to  recognize  and  olx?\\ 

An  organized  society  for  moral  aims  involves  not  merely  the 
,     „  moral  authority  to  command,  with  the  contim??n^*y 

Implies  "^ 

rowmrd  and  of  virtuous  obcdicnce  or  criminal  disol)edience ;  ^^^ 
pun  s  men  .  .^  involvcs  the  moral  authority  to  enforce  its  co"*" 
mands  by  reward  and  punishment.  AVhether  this  authontyi? 
merely  penal,  —  i.e.,  whether  it  expresses  the  complacency  or  dis- 
pleasure of  the  ruler,  — or  whether  it  is  also  disciplinary,  va^^^ 
no  (litTerence,  so  long  as  such  control  is  essential  to  govemroent 
for  moral  ends,  and  is  properly  exercised  in  the  family.  Tb« 
family  can  scarcely  exist  without  it,  least  of  all  can  it  folfli  ^ 
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atiost  important  purposes  for  which  the  family  exists.  The 
igDorance  and  immaturity  of  the  child  require  instruction  and 
training ;  and  its  moral  immaturity  tempts  it  to  constant  devi- 
ations from  duty,  against  which  authority,  in  the  form  of 
command,  is  the  best  security.  In  this  the  family  antici- 
pates the  state ;  being  in  fact  the  state  in  miniature  as  feebly 
shadowed  forth,  and  reflecting  also  the  moral  and  spiritual 
dominion  which  the  Father  of  spirits  and  Ruler  of  men  exercises 
over  his  creatures. 

With  authority  the  parent  and  the  husband  are  invested  with 
certain  special  rights  over  the  other  members  of  the  family,  —the 
right  to  control  and  to  exact  obedience.  These  rights  are  not 
founded  in  the  natural  claim  of  property  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  in  the  child,  but  on  the  general  necessity  of  control  for 
the  sake  of  order  in  the  household. 

§  269.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  and  yet  it  is  most 
necessary  to  remember,  that  the  family  is  itself  the 
most  important  school  of  morals  to  any  and  every  MSKchooi 
community.      When   its  influences   are  exerted  in  **  "* 
harmonious  operation  and  effect,  the  community  is  so  far  almost 
certain  to  maintain  strong  moral  convictions,  enlightened  views 
of  duty,  and  the  practical  control  of  the  animal  passions,  with 
a  more  or  less  perfect  exemplification  of  the  charities  of  life. 
In  proportion  as  the  family  affections  are  slighted,  and  its  more 
sacred  duties  are  dishonored,  conscience  itself  is  dishonored  if 
not  dethroned,  and  a  low  standard  of  ethical  theory  and  practice 
prevails. 

These  general  principles  are  the  foundation  and  enforcement 
of  the  special  duties  which  concern  the  family.  The  principles 
themselves  are  more  or  less  obvious  and  axiomatic.  The  same 
may  be  true  of  the  special  inferences  or  applications  which  we 
derive  from  them.  It  is  easy  to  formulate  and  accept  these 
maxims  of  both  classes,  but  not  so  easy  to  know  when  they 
apply,  and  with  what  varying  degrees  or  relative  force.  This 
is  DO  more  than  what  is  universally  true  of  all  principles  of 
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practice  when  applied  to  individual  cases.  It  does  not  foUov, 
however,  that  for  this  reason  either  principles  or  rules  are  use- 
less, or  that  they  arc  not  of  the  supremest  importance  in  direct- 
ing our  conduct  and  inspiring  our  feelings.  We  consider  these 
classes  of  duties  in  detail. 

§  270.   (I)  The  duties  which  concern  the  betrotJuH.    It  his 
already  lM*en  explained,  that  marriage  is  a  contract 
4«tiM:  tiM      or  covenant   of    love   and    act,    which   is  binding 
wtrotkai.       through  life.     This  promise  is  naturally  preceded  by 
another  which  contemplates  the  future  and  final  exchange  of 
mutual  vows.     This  preliminary  contract,  it  is  obvious,  should 
l)c  founded  on  mutual  knowledge  and  cordial  sympathy.    The 
PriMsry         parties  who  pledge  themselves  to  one  another  should 
coBduioBt.      know  each  other's  tastes   and  principles,  and  re- 
sounds  of  thought  and  action,  and,  al)ove  all,  their  practitd 
views  of  the  aims  and  conduct  of  life,  l>efore  they  venture  to 
j>n)|H)so  to  live  in  the  most  intimate  of  human  assoc»iations  for 
j)<)ssil>ly  thirty  or  sixty  years.     Such  knowled*xe   may  nH]uire 
hut  little  time.     It  mav  come  bv  tlic   insijijht  of   a  brief  ac- 
quaintance,  to  jHTsons  who  can  sagaciously  interpret  character 
by  a  single  sign  or  word,  or  it  may  be  the  slow  and  gradual 
growth  of  a  protracted  intimacy ;  but  the  knowleilge  should  be 
gained,  or  the  i)n)mise  is  rash,  and  may  l)e  almost  or  altogetlier 
innnoral.     In  small  and  simple  communities,  such  as  consist  of 
a  few  seores  of  families,  such  knowledge  of  the  significant  indi- 
cations of  character,  or  the  more  subtile  sisjns  of  conffenialitv, 
is  easily  gained.      In  the  larger  and   more   complicateil  cora- 
munities   of   modern   civilization,  the  indications  of  charactor 
may  bo  less  easily  interpreted,  and,  i)ossibly,  less  cared  for. 
Ethically  speaking,   they  are    required    as    the   necessary  pre- 
requisites of  a  morally  lawful  matrimonial  engagement,  for  the 
sim])le    reason    that   marriage   is  not  allowed   in   the  court  of 
conscience  without  assurance  of  such  symp'athy,  cither  actual 
or  attainable,  as  will  make  the  life-long  friendship  a  blessing 
to   both   parties.     To   enter  upon   marriage,  or  a  promise  of 
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marriage,  except  with  this  prelimiDary  knowledge,  is  unlawful, 
because  it  involves  a  risk  of  possible  disappointment  and  un- 
happiness  to  one  or  both  parties,  and  possibly  to  many  others. 

Other  conditions  are,  the  relative  age  of  the  parties,  their 
habits  and  associations  in  life,  their  health  present 

86condary« 

and  prospective,  their  obligations  of  duty  already 
pledged  to  other  persons,  the  consent  and  sympathy  of  relatives 
and  friends,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  which  are 
supposable.  They  are  all  material,  for  the  reason,  that,  while 
a  prospective  marriage  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  parties 
themselves,  it  also  involves  more  or  fewer  important  conse- 
quences io  other  persons.  Every  human  Ixjing  is  a  member  of 
the  community,  and  can  only  live  ethically  as  he  respects  and 
recognizes  his  relations  to  those  of  its  memlx^i*s  with  whom  he 
is  brought  into  frequent  association.  It  is  well-nigh  useless 
to  ask  the  question  whether  one  or  both  parties  should  refrain 
from  a  contract  of  marriage  if  the  parents  or  other  relatives 
withhold  their  favor  or  their  consent,  or  how  far  the  consent  or 
prohibition  of  parents  should  be  considered,  or  what  should  be 
the  relative  importance  which  should  be  attached  to  any  single 
consideration :  it  is  enough  to  know  that  all  may  be  of  impor- 
tance ;  while  none  need  always  be  decisive,  always  excepting 
the  absence  of  that  special  sympathy  or  congcuiality  which  is 
required  for  the  assurance  that  the  marriage  will  be  followed  by 
the  fulfilment  of  the  vows  with  which  every  marriage  should 
begin. 

§  271.  The  question  may  be  asked,  whether  tlie  vows  of  a 
betrothal  can  ever  be  lawfully  broken.  We  reply :  ^^  ^^^ 
When  made,  they  are  not  understood  to  be  beyond  proline  ever 
recall,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  beyond  recall. 
However  positively  they  are  uttered,  if  any  obstacle  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  should  be  discovered  or  interposed, 
the  promise  should  be  annulled,  however  solemnly  it  may  have 
beeu  made.  If  the  promise  was  irrevocably  pledged,  it  should 
be  r^arded  as  an  unlawful  promise, — a  promise  such  as  the 
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parties  hod  no  right  to  make,  the  intent  and  meaning  of  t 
1»etrothal  bemg  a  contingent  contract.  It  does  not  follov 
from  these  facts,  however,  that  the  wanton  and  causeless 
breach  of  a  promise  of  marriage  may  not  be,  and  often  is 
not,  a  recklessly  and  inexcusably  criminal  act,  when  judged  of 
in  the  court  of  conscience. 

The  inquiry  is  often  urged,  whether  the  discovery  of  a  want 
of  that  affection  which  the  betrothal  8npix>8e8,  and  the  marriage 
TOW  promises  to  give,  justifies,  in  every  case,  the  violation  of 
such  a  promise.  Our  reply  has  already  been  anticipated,  and, 
in  theory,  we  can  give  no  other :  a  promise  to  marry  is  a  prom- 
ise* to  promise,  at  some  future  time,  to  exercise  that  afifection 
which,  by  the  supiK>sition,  it  is  imix)ssible  should  ever  be  felt 
If  it  is  iiniNMsible  to  fulfil  such  a  vow,  it  is  immoral  to  make  it 
Wholiier  it  will  or  would  be  irajxissible  to  fulfil  it,  provided  the 
party  conocriu'il  were  to  deal  honestly  with  himself  or  herself* 
is  all<>;zt'thor  another  question,  uix)n  the  decision  of  which  must 
turn  tlu'  main  (lucstion  in  the  case. 

It  is,  in  some  sense,  usually  understood  to  be,  as  it  ounht 
always  to  l>e  in  fact,  a  conditional  promise,  —  a  promise  oomW- 
tional  upon  the  continuance  of  that  afifection  which  is  pn:*surao<i 
and  declared  to  exist ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  absolute  and 
irrevocable  like  the  niarria<];e-covenant. 

The  reason  why  the  comnumitv  visits  a  withdrawal  from  a 
pmnHs<»  of  niarriat]:e  so  often  with  its  condemning  judgment  is, 
that  its  nii'nilH»i*3  either  lH»lieve  that  the  promise  originally  made 
was  not  inspired  by  real  affection  and  an  honest  purjx)se,  or 
that  some  other  motive  leads  to  its  violation.  That  the  person 
who,  in  all  honesty,  withdraws  from  such  engagement,  owts 
every  possible  reparation  and  sacrifice  to  the  |x»rson  from  whom 
he  or  she  is  parted,  is  most  obvious ;  and  that  the  fulfilment  of 
such  oblipr.ition  is  enforced  by  the  sympathy  of  every  moral 
tH)nnnunity,  is  equally  o])vious. 

If  to  break  a  promise  of  marriage  is  so  serious  an  offence  of 
itself,  it  is  dillicult  to  find  language  which  can  adequately  ei- 
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press  the  criminality  of  seduction  under  the  shelter  of  such  a 
promise,  and  the  subsequent  desertion  of  its  victim.  Whether 
the  crime  of  desertion  is  consented  to  after  so  fatal  a  crime, 
makes  little  difference.  The  man  who  commits  it,  under  any 
circumstances,  deserves  the  reprobation  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
is  justly  judged  as  guilty  of  the  most  selfish  cruelty  towards 
one  who  has  been  disappointed  of  his  affections,  his  truth,  and 
his  honor. 

i  272.  (2)  Marriage  constitutes  two  separate  persons  into  one 
fiimily.  Ideally  conceived,  it  is  a  permacsnt  rela-  Htrriage,  iu 
tion  between  two  persons  opposite  in  sex,  which  is  "**■"• 
effected  by  a  covenant  of  continued  duty  and  affection.  This 
friendship,  as  we  have  seen,  should  be  founded  on  intimate 
acquaintance  and  controlling  sympathies.  These  sympathies 
usually  arise  from  similarity  of  temperament  and  practical  aims. 
Its  friendships  are  often  stronger,  rather  than  weaker,  by  reason 
of  opposite  and  contrasted  characteristics  ;  provided  these  sup- 
plement one  another  in  a  mutual  dependence,  and  do  not  lead 
to  positive  antipathy.  Physically  conceived,  marriage  implies 
sexual  union,  which  should  be  invariably  elevated  and  purified 
by  spiritual  and  i)ersonal  affection.  Fornication  and  adultery 
in  marriage  are  justly  regarded  as  especially  degrading,  and  as 
a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  confidence  and  the  most  solemn 
vows.  Hence  they  are  visited  by  prompt  and  general  social 
condemnation. 

The  social  and  moral  importance  of  marriage  is  attested  by 
the  manifold  ceremonies  which  attend  its  solemniza-  , 
tioD,  and  the  religious  rites  by  which  it  is  supposed  and  Moral 
to   be  hallowed.     These  all   attest  the   conviction  ^^votimmt^. 
among  men,  that  the  family  takes  the  foremost  place  among 
human  institutions ;  and  the  obligations  which  create  and  grow 
out  of  it  are  among  the  most  sacred  which  can  move  the  feel- 
ings and  control  the  conduct  of  men.     These  obligations  may 
be  sui)erficially  interpreted,  and  very  imperfectly  fulfilled ;  but 
the  human  conscience  almost  universally  regai*ds  the  rudest  and 
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roughest  houfichold  as  in  some  sense  worthy  of  respect  and  boD- 

a^e,  and  every  domestic  hearth  as  in  some  sense  a  sacred  altar. 

Marriage  is  constituted  by  a  covenant  which  is  permaneDt 

If  the  vows  which  originate  and  maintain  it  are  to 

accomphsh  the  best  results,  if,  m<ieea,  they  are  to  be 

in  fact  fulfllUnL  they  must  include  the  ple<lge,  "  till  death  us  do 

part.'*      The  res|X)n8ibilities  assumed,   and    the   consequcDces 

incurnnl,  to  the  parties  an<]  to  the  community,  are  so  serious  awl 

so  long-continued  as  to  require  a  covenant  which  extends  overllie 

lifetime  of  one  of  the  parties.     No  other  covenant  would  satisfy 

that  kind  and  degree  of  affection  which  marri:ige  presupiioses; 

and  what4>ver  ideal  such  affection  proposes  ought  to  he  made  a 

matter  of  promise.     Whatever  is  proraise<l  should  Ik;  fulfiUed. 

The  community  also  is  so  far  interested  in  its  results  as  to  be 

justifietl  in  riniuiriiig  that  a  promise  of  union  for  life  sbt^uld 

Ik'  made,  and  jidhonMl  to.     If  the  affection  which  is 

Itn  per- 

Mmnfiit  proniisi'd  is  for  anj'  n^ason  not  maintained,  many, 

o    irmi  OB.      j^  j^^^  j^jj^  ^^  ^1^^  other  duties  involved  can  Ik?  re- 

quiriMl,  and  oiiirht  to  l>e,  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  other  parties 
who  are  more  imintnliately  affected  by  the  marriage,  and  for 
the   welfare   of   the   community.     The  doctrine   of   free  love, 
which  teaches  that  the  obligations  of  either  married  party  are 
binding  no  longer  than  what  is  called  mutual  sympathy  remains, 
anticipates  and  fostei*s  those  impulses  which  tend  to  a  separa- 
tion.    It  dethrones  the  will  from  its  appropriate  dominion  over 
the  feelings,  an<l  releases  the  emotions  from  their  n*siK)nsihilit.y 
to  the  c*onscience.     The  stern  lessons  of  responsibility  to  the 
law,  for  all    the    Inirdens  which   marriage    involves,  is  also  a 
wholesome  and  most  necessary  discipline  to  the  duties  of  g«^^ 
citizenship  and  of  personal  responsibility  in  resi>ect  to  a  rela- 
tionship which  is  so  serious  in  its  consequences  to  the  husluuwi. 
the  wife,  to  helpless  and  perhaps  sickly  children,  and  to  a  larger 
or  smaller  circle  of  relatives  and  n(»ighbors  whose  feelings  and 
actions  are  seriously  affected  by  the  disruption  of  the  marriage- 
ties.     All   these   consecjuences  of   marriage  make    it  eviilent, 
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at  least,  that  the  question  of  the  termination  of  the  marriage- 
oontraet  should  never  be  left  to  the  parties  concerned.  The 
community  in  particular  and  in  general  are  too  sensitively  and 
seriously  interested  in  its  results,  not  to  recpiire  that  the 
weightiest  reasons  should  be  offered  and  sanctioned  whenever 
divorce  is  alloweil,  and  that  such  conditions  should  l)e  imposed 
as  to  make  every  [Kissible  repamtion  to  the  injured  party  or 
parties,  and  also  to  express  the  sensibility  of  the  suffering 
community. 

§  273.  In  the  simplest  states  of  society,  where  tlie  family 
represents  the  state,  or  where  woman  is  lost  Bi<;ht     . 
of  as  a  person  who  is  equal  to  man,  the  right  of  fariiir 
sundering  the  marriage-1x)nd  has  often  lx»en  exer-  ^*"^* 
cise<l  by  the  husband  or  the  head  of  the  patriarchal  household. 
The  wife  in  such  a  household  is  practically  the  slave  of  the 
hosband,  and  marriage  in  the  ethical  sense  of  the  relation  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.     This  right  of  ''  putting  away  the 
wife"   doubtless  existed  among  the  customs  of   the  Hebrew 
people  when  the  Mosaic  law  wits  given,  and  was  allowed  to 
remain  because  of  the  '*  hardness  of  the  hearts  **  of  the  iK'ople  ; 
in  other  words,  liecause  of  their  practical  incapacity  to  receive 
and   act  upon  a  l»etter  theory  of   marriage,  or  more  salutary 
xcatrictions  u|x>n  the  tra<litional  right  of  divorce.     The  Law- 
^ver  for  Christendom  enacted  no  formal  law  upon  j|„,  j,^  ^f 
"the  general  subject  of  divorce,  but  simply  announced   Christ. 
tiiat  no  reason  for  a  se{)aration  was  valid  except  sexual  sin, 
9nd  that  such  scpamtion  for  any  other  reason  involves  the  crime 
^»f   adnlterj  in  both  parties,     lie  also  referred  to  the  earlier 
'fcime,  **  the  beginning,"  in  which  the  union  in  marriage  con- 
tttitnted  the  parties  "one  flesh,"  by  divine  intention  and  ordi- 
vuuioe.      To  this  original  law.  JMoses   suffered   the   exception 
"•^ferred  to,  because  of  the  '*  hardness  of  the  hearts"  of  the 
I>eople.     The  directions  of  the   AiH)stle   Paul   re-  The  teaching 
a   possible  separation  of  husband  and  wife,   ®'  **■"*• 
practical  disruption  of  tlie  family,  in  consequence  of  a 
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difference  of  religioiia  faith.  They  presenile,  '^  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  that  the  wife  should  not  depart  from  her  busbaod: 
Imt  that,  if  he  should  leave  her,  she  should  remain  unmarried. 
The  a|)0tttle  further  advises,  in  his  own  name,  that,  if  eitber 
non-Christian  party  should  separate  or  withdraw  from  the  other, 
he  sliould  depart  in  |x*ace,  without  resistance  or  complaint 
Nothing  is  said  or  intimated  as  to  whether,  if  the  party  thus 
deserteil  should  desire  to  be  married  again,  such  marriage 
should  he  allowed.  These  teachings  plainly  provide  for  no 
dissolution  of  the  marriage-covenant,  except  on  grounds  of 
what  is  called  fornication,  or  its  equivalent  as  a  breach  of  the 
marriage-vow,  if  such  an  equivalent  may  be  supposed. 

In  applying  these  priuciples  to  modem  life,  many  conteoil 
.    ..     .         that  offences   occur   aj^ainst   the   law  of   marria|S 

Applirttion  ^  ^^ 

toModerm  which  are  equally  criminal  with  sexual  sin.  Tliej 
urj^e,  for  example,  the  ofTenee  of  oik^-u  ami  hnz- 
continued  desertion,  and  of  brutal  neglect  and  cruelty;  NjiIi 
of  which,  it  is  contendiMl,  imply  such  an  oi>en  and  delil>enik 
repudiation  of  the  other  party  as  may  l>e  taken  to  l)e  coo- 
Htructive  a<lultery.  Whatever  view  may  Ix^  taken  of  this  doc- 
trine as  a  question  for  theological  or  ethical  s[K*culatiou,  it 
is  clear,  that,  for  legislation  and  actual  i)ractice,  a  decree  of 
final  separation  may  l)e  properly  pronounced  lx»tweeu  twoparliri 
for  the  proteeti«)n  of  the  i)er3on  and  property  of  the  cue  wb) 
is  wronged,  while  the  lilK'rty  of  marrying  again  sbouKl  l^ 
reserved  only  for  the  party  which  suffers  from  the  grossest 
offence  against  the  marriage-vow.  The  prohibition  to  re-marry. 
in  every  other  c:ise  of  8e[)aration,  not  only  luis  the  bigllt^t 
conceivable  ethical  sanction,  but  is  plainly  of  i>erinanent  iipi^li- 
cation  and  inq)ortance.  Such  a  prohibition  seems  absolutely 
essential  in  order  to  secure  to  the  marriage-relation  the  neee»- 
sary  sacredness  and  authority,  and  to  guartl  against  maiiifol'l 
impulses  and  temptations  to  tritle  with  its  duties  or  its  vu«»- 
A  generation  of  human  l>eings  who  enter  upon  the  marriage 
relation  with  the  suspicion,  even,  that  i)ossibly  they  may  ha\e 
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occasion  to  break  its  bonds  and  recall  their  vows,  must  ncces- 
Barily  become  degenerate  in  their  views  of  all  the  duties  of  life, 
and  be  prepared  to  yield  for  trivial  causes  to  the  solicitations  of 
any  sort  of  temptation  or  provocation.  The  common  sentiment 
of  the  community  ought  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  mar- 
riage-contract, as  it  values  loving  parents,  obedient  children, 
and  happy  homes.  Without  these,  no  community  can  be  truly 
prosperous  and  free,  whatever  be  its  education,  its  culture,  its 
science,  its  government,  or  its  religious  faith  or  zeal. 

§  274.  (3)  Parents  and  diildren  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  physical  relationship,  the  knowledge  of  which 
awakens  strong  and  peculiar  emotions.     These  indi-   parental  rei«- 
cate  and  impel  to  si)ecial  duties.     It  is  from  its  par-  ***"•  »**»«»* 

^  ^  '  bftHlH  for. 

ents  that  the  child  receives  its  bodily  life,  sharing 
largely  therewith  their  physical  and  psycho- pliysical  capacities 
and  tendencies,  which  constitute  a  psychical  foundation  for  quick 
and  responsive  sympathies,  and  for  a  ready  understanding  and 
effective  union  in  thought  and  feeling,  in  taste  and  temper. 
Hence  the  readiness  with  which  parents  and  children  can  enter 
into  joint  activities,  and  the  completeness  with  which  they  share 
one  another's  life,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  comes 
from  the  early  period  at  which  the  processes  of  their  blended 
life  begin,  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  life  of  the 
parents  (pre-eminently  of  the  mother)  and  children  are  given  up 
to  one  another  during  the  earliest  years. 

Not  only  does  the  child  receive  its  life  from  its  parents,  but 
it  is  at  once  thrown  upon  parental  care  for  the  continuance  and 
comfort  of  that  life.  The  first  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the 
parent's  heart  is  by  its  utter  helplessness, — an  appeal  which  if 
made  to  a  stranger,  by  a  waif  or  a  foundling,  would  touch  and 
move  the  feelings,  but,  when  made  to  the  mother,  brings,  with 
the  food  from  her  breasts,  the  love  of  adoption  and  welcome 
which  is  stronger  than  death.  The  mind  which  is  able  to  discern 
a  call  and  command  of  duty  in  any  impulses  and  indications 
of  nature  cannot  fail  to  interpret  these  experiences  as  the  voice 
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Lite  ivasuii  that  n«'  •■'.i>r  >r*'  l    *:S.:  '•.    f  -.  -^    ^y-i'   \.z, 

m 

ivaL  in  imparl  ill  lt  tl.i-  :^::- "I:  :.  ':.'.»>:  ■»_•.:  -•■  '.  ■- ■-•  -•  >  1- 
y.  Tlie  stall*  in  its  itj:!.:*:';  -.-iiiVi  '.j.  10:  :.■:  *  •:^.'u.  ■>.--!- 
x*,  may  inuviik*  tlio  a:*: '.i.iL  ♦-*  -r.  i  ".j-r-  ■.■:i.:..*  '  :."..-v 
di  the  rcsounvs  of  ir.livi  1  lil*   -j.^     :  »..!  i-  :  --:.-.;  '.■;:■: 

Tar  a  i.liii«l  sliall  avail  i.i':;**".'  ■:'  :.->•■  •- r.- i>  :..••:  •■•  .  f: 
:Jii:  paivnt  to  «Ieri'k'.     TL*-rv  :»  •  r.-  -x.-*^:'.-  r.  :. ■  :..>  :■.'•. 

BjUito  may  «nni»«*l  iLr  j  :vr*-r.:  :->  irji.L  :._•  1  ".;-l  ".. •  :...i: 
vu  of  fiiltiire  wliii.h  lli»*  «•«  :..:;.;:.!*.;.■  ■•••^.-•■-  ?  >  :.  -  ♦  -^^  i.:y  f-r 
vvu  wcll-ln*in;x.  Sj  far  ;v*  ^riit-^:..:*  -.r  a:.  .■*l-lj-.-  i-.  ::.  ".:.•• 
iiii'Ut  of  the  communilv.  *«n!i  :.;■  ":••  :,..- >  >.-.irv  f.ir  />  11  ri- 
■il  cxistc»n(.-e  ami  prtisj^-nty.  -5-j  f;tr  ninv :!.-  *:„>•  li »:::;••!  ti.e 
ut  to  educate  his  duM.  J-u:  r*«^  fur.:,  r  =:  i"">.     iW-y-Zil 

limit  the  parent  is  liio  nati;ral  r;:i'i  r-.-i-  :.-:  "■:  j^::ir'K;.ij  nf 
iitercsts  of  his  ehiM ;  an«l  w-tli  •.!->  fro-i-  ::;  Lu  uii.tr  jirs^'ii 
uo  other  organization  may  ihurf-re. 
:ie  parent  is  morally  U»uiiil  to  pr'-vMo  f.-r  his  «i.iMr»n  until 

are  able  with  the  W.st  a«lvaiitaLr»-*  to  I'Mvi-k*  f-ir  j^  profH* 
iselvca.     When  this  limit  is  R'aehefl.  can  l>e  «.1l-   '*'  fWJdff ■. 
ined  by  no  fixed  rule  or  {XTriofl  of  time.     This  limit  will 

very  greatly  with  the  calling  to  which  the  child  is  destined, 

the  strength  and  health  of  the  child,  and  with  the  dis|N.>si- 

of  both  parent  and  child.  The  iluty  itself  is  tanirht  by 
.re,  and  usually  enforc^ed  by  parental  afTeetlon.  If  it  is  a 
'  to  love  one's  children,  it  is  a  duty  to  provide  for  them  till 
r  own  filial  affection  would  suggest  and  im|»ose  the  duty  of 
»ming  iude|)endent  of  parental  help,  and  assuming  to  them- 
es the  duty  of  8elf-sup]X)rt.  The  duty  of  helping  their 
Iren  to  a  res{)cctablc  indeiK'ndence  in  the  lK*ginuings  of  a 
ness  or  a  professional  life  is  suggested  and  enforci*il  at  on(T 
Mirental  affection,  and  a  reganl  to  family  c*omfort  and  soi^ial 

'>®°-  .p    I.   ■  I. 

To  rk^riNli 

bat  parents  ought  to  cherish  and  express  their  arrprtioi 
3tiou  for  their  children,  is  obvious.  In  their  *"^  **"' 
ieat  years,  children  thrive  best  in  the  sunlight  of  pureutul 
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for  the  reason  that  no  other  person  ought  to  feel  so  great  an 
interest  in  imparting  tliis  benefit  to  those  whom  he  loves  so  ten- 
derly. The  state  in  its  organic  capacity,  and  individual  benefi- 
cence, may  provide  the  appliances  and  the  means  of  culture 
which  the  resources  of  individuals  can  or  will  not  supply ;  but 
how  far  a  child  shall  avail  himself  of  these  benefits  must  be  left 
for  the  parent  to  decide.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  state  may  compel  the  parent  to  train  his  children  to  that 
degree  of  culture  which  the  community  believes  is  necessary  for 
its  own  well-being.  So  far  as  education  or  knowledge  is,  m  the 
judgment  of  the  community,  seen  to  be  necessary  for  its  con- 
tinued existence  and  prosperity,  so  far  may  the  state  compel  the 
parent  to  educate  his  child,  but  no  farther  (§  280).  Beyond 
that  limit  the  parent  is  the  natural  and  resi>onsible  guardian  of 
the  interests  of  his  child  ;  and  with  his  freedom  no  other  person 
and  no  other  organization  may  interfere. 

The  parent  is  morally  bound  to  provide  for  his  children  until 
they  are  able  with  the  best  advantage  to  provide  for  j^  provide 
themselves.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  can  be  de-  '*''  cW^*"»- 
termined  by  no  fixed  rule  or  period  of  time.  This  limit  will 
vary  very  greatly  with  the  calling  to  which  the  child  is  destined, 
with  the  strength  and  health  of  the  child,  and  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  both  parent  and  child.  The  duty  itself  is  taught  by 
nature,  and  usually  enforced  by  parental  affection.  If  it  is  a 
duty  to  love  one's  children,  it  is  a  duty  to  provide  for  them  till 
their  own  filial  affection  would  suggest  and  impose  the  duty  of 
becoming  independent  of  parental  help,  and  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  duty  of  self-support.  The  duty  of  helping  their 
children  to  a  respectable  independence  in  the  beginnings  of  a 
business  or  a  professional  life  is  suggested  and  enforced  at  once 
by  parental  affection,  and  a  regard  to  family  comfort  and  social 
position.  „    ^  _.  ^ 

'^  To  cheiiMh 

That  parents  ought  to  cherish  and  express  their  affection 
affection  for  their  children,  is  obvious.  In  their  ^^  *"' 
earliest  years,  children  thrive  best  in  the  sunlight  of  parental 
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tendernesB  mod  Bympsthy.  They  need  and  rejoice  in  thii 
more  than  in  any  and  in  ail  things  else.  It  is  never  sapeiiliioai 
to  recognize  and  enforce  parental  affection  as  a  duty;  idm- 
moch  as,  however  strong  it  may  be  by  nature,  it  oonstaotly 
needs  to  be  stimulated  and  directed  by  the  conscience,  io  tiie 
light  of  the  morsl  aims  and  morsi  destiny  of  the  objects  of 
the  parents'  love  and  pride.  However  greatly  childroi  are 
loved,  with  natursl  affection,  they  often  try  the  patience,  and 
disappoint  the  hopes,  and  woand  the  pride,  and  sometimes  break 
the  hearts,  of  those  who  have  expended  their  care  and  wasted 
their  wealth  upon  them.  Parental  love  is  often  a  foolish  and 
fond  affection,  that  fails  to  recognize  and  honor  the  daima  of 
duty  as  supreme.  Weak  and  indulgent  emotion  trains  the  child 
to  be  cxactiug,  selfish,  and  ungrateful.  Parental  affecti(Hi,  for 
its  tcnderai'ss  and  |)AtleDce,  and  readiness  to  pardon,  is  ri^^htly 
tiikeu  as  the  syiul)ol  of  the  divine  goodness ;  and  yet  it  needs 
itself  to  be  directed  by  the  law  of  duty  to  God,  and  quickened 
and  purified  by  faith  in  his  guardianship. 

Parents  should  also  study  and  aim  to  secure  the  respect  and 
».. ...      M     confidence  of  their  children  till  the  end  of  tlieir  own 

nil  the  ead 

•f  their  lives.     To  this  end,  they  should  rcs|XK?t  their  devel- 

'***  oped  activity  and  growing  independence.     To  do 

this  is  not  always  easy ;  and  yet  it  is  essential  if  parents  would 
have  their  children,  when  adult,  to  mingle  respect  with  their 
love,  and  the  independence  of  equals  with  the  recollected  ten- 
derness of  infant  confidence  and  gratitude.  Perhaps  no  datv 
is  more  diflicult,  while  none  is  more  important,  than  the  obliga- 
tion to  respect  the  self-relying  and  opening  maubooil  of  tbf 
growing  boy,  and  sympathetically  to  recognize  the  tastes  aiKi 
preferences  of  the  budding  womanhood  of  the  gushing  girl,  and 
to  welcome  both  to  the  threshold  of  the  earnest  and  iude()end* 
cnt  life  which  so  soon  awaits  them.  Upon  the  judicious  and 
kindly  treatment  of  children  by  parents  during  these  transitioa 
periods,  depend  the  most  important  results  in  the  perpetuatioD 
of  family  affection  between  parents  and  children  till  the  end  of 
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life.  Family  traditions  and  family  afifections  and  family  pride, 
which  connect  suceessiye  generations  by  links  of  love  and  respect 
which  are  thns  united,  are  better  than  any  other  patrimony. 

The  duties  of  children  to  their  parents  are  summed  up  in  the 
directions  to  obey,  to  confide  in,  to  love  and  to  care 
for,  —  or,  in  a  single  word,  to  honor,  —  them  to  the  ehiidrea  to 
end  of  their  lives.     The  only  regulating  force  which  ^^^^^  *•*•*' 
they  need,  m  respect  to  the  direction  and  energy  of 
these  specific  affections  to  which  nature  prompts  and  trains 
them,  is  that  these  affections  shall  not  mislead  them  to  offend 
against  the  more  comprehensive  laws  of  duty  towards  God  and 
their  fellow-men.     The  Christian  precept  is  comprehensive  and 
clear:  "Children,  obey  your  pai-ents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is 
right ;  "  '*  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is 
weU-pleasing  to  the  Lord."     The  demands  of  parental  authority 
may  be  offensive  to  the  conscience,  and  contradict  the  acknowl- 
edged law  of  God.     In  every  such  case,  they  cannot  bind  the 
conscience,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  given.     When 
duties  to  parents  seem  to  conflict  with  other  duties,  the  appar- 
ent conflict  will  usually  suggest  some  adjustment  which  shall 
avoid  a  too  violent  shock  to  the  most  sacred  of  the  natural 
affections. 

Such  shocks  need  not  often  occur.  When  they  are  avoided, 
and  when  the  claims  and  commands  of  parents  arc  in  harmony 
with  those  of  our  fellow-men  and  of  God,  there  can  be  no  more 
effective  discipline  to  moral  goodness  and  affection  of  every 
kind  than  is  furnished  by  the  discipline  of  filial  obedience  and 
honor.  God  himself  is  brought  the  nearest  to  us,  and  in  the 
most  moving  ways,  when  he  is  revealed  to  us  as  our  Father  in 
heaven ;  and  no  appeal  to  our  feelings  and  our  faith  inspires 
in  us  greater  confidence  and  love  than  the  declaration,  **  If  ye, 
then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  " 

The  rights  of  parents  over  their  children,  and  of  children 
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with  respect  to  the  parents,  are  amnmed  up  as  the 
oonditions  to  each  party  for  the  discharge  of  its  appropriate 
functions.  They  are  never  exacting  and  inflexible  claims  on 
the  part  of  those  in  whom  they  are  vested.  They  are  never 
to  be  claimed  for  their  own  private  benefit  or  welfare  (f  222.) 
They  exist  as  oonditions  of  the  welfare  of  the  child  npon  whom 
the  claim  is  enforced,  or  of  the  family  of  which  the  child  is  & 
member.  They  should  be  enforced  no  further  than  the  well- 
being  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  family  requires.  They 
cease  altogether  to  exist  so  soon  as  the  reason  for  their  exist- 
ence is  terminated. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  STATE :  ITS  NATURE,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  AUTHORITY. 

§  275.  After  the  family  comes  the  state^  with  its  peculiar 
relationships,  and  the  affections  and  duties  which 
tliese  relationships  involve  and  enforce.  It  is  almost  growt  trom 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  state  naturally  grows  out  *  *  '*"  ^' 
of  the  family,  inasmuch  as  every  family  is  already  a  state 
in  miniature.  Parents  are  necessarily  legislators,  judges,  and 
executors  of  law,  in  the  discharge  of  their  appropriate  func- 
tions as  parents.  Children  and  dependents  are  naturally  and 
necessarily  treated  as  subjects.  The  moment  either  pass  over 
the  threshold  of  their  home,  they  recognize  a  larger  family  with- 
out, in  which  there  is  equal  need  for  rule  and  an  equal  duty  of 
subjection  for  the  sake  of  public  order  and  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  community.  Should  a  few  families  exist  side  by 
side,  they  would  shortly  become  so  connected  with  one  another, 
not  to  say  complicated,  by  consenting  and  dissenting  interests, 
as  to  be  forced  to  organize  themselves  into  a  commonwealth  for 
the  regulation  and  control  of  these  interests.  A  single  family 
loft  to  itself  would  grow  into  a  clan  or  a  tribe,  in  which  the 
oldest  father  would  be  accepted  as  the  natural  niler,  and  his 
descendants  subjected  to  him  as  the  head,  and  to  one  another 
in  various  gradations  of  sulK>rdination.  In  other  words,  by 
those  necessities  of  men's  nature  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged and  quickly  discerned,  there  come  to  be  accepted 
certain  relations  of  beneficent  authority  and  consequent  moral 
obligation,  which  are  first  fixed  by  custom,  and  then  sanctioned 
by  the  conscience. 
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We  do  not  need  to  follow  the  actual  or  imaguiary  growth  of 
AatWrUf  ^^  state  through  its  several  stages  of  history  and 
■•fw^'y  development,  in  order  to  understand  its  necessity, 
ua^w-  or  to  enforce  its  authority.      It   is  comparatively 

*■■*'*  ^  unimportant  to  raise  the  question  whetlier  man  has 
ever  existed  out  of  the  state,  or  could  long  maintain  a  normal 
existence  apart  from  some  of  the  relations  which  an  organized 
oommonwealth  involves.  It  is  enough  for  our  purposes  to  know 
that  the  state  is  one  of  the  natural  and  normal  conditions  of 
human  existence,  and  that,  so  soon  as  man  recognizes  his  re- 
lations to  his  fellow-men,  he  finds  himself  in  a  community.  So 
soon,  also,  as  he  attains  to  that  stage  of  reflection  which  quali- 
fies him  to  recognize  any  ethical  relations  between  himself  and 
his  fellow-men,  he  assents  to  the  truth  as  axiomatic  that  tliis 
community  of  men  should  be  organized.  If  he  finds  that  it  is 
organized  already,  he  accepts  its  institutions  and  its  oflicials,  as 
invosteil  with  authority  over  himself. 

When  we  speak  of  a  community  as  organized,  we  mean  that 
siH'cial  functions  are  assigned  to  certain  of  its  nienil)ers,  for  the 
guidance  and  control  of  the  whole.  Prominent  among  these 
functions  are  the  origination,  the  inteq)rctation«  and  the  en- 
foreement  of  law.  The  officials,  or  organs  who  i>erform  the^e 
functions,  represent  and  act  in  the  place  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. They  do  not  in  any  sense  constitute  —  they  onlj 
represent  —  the  state,  which  is  supposed  already  to  exist.  The 
activity  and  interests  of  these  oigans  ore  not  pei-sonol.  They 
are  abused  and  perverted  when  they  are  regarded  as  such  hy 
themselves  or  by  others.  Even  in  the  extremest  despotism, 
the  ethical  or  divine  right  by  which  the  unresti*ained  monan'li 
enforces  his  commands  or  sanctions  his  acts  of  cruelty,  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  he  holds  his  office  only  as  a  trust  fur  the 
well-lwing  of  the  community ;  and  never,  except  by  a  palfwhle 
abuse  of  this  trust,  that  he  holds  it  for  personal  interests. 
Never  was  a  more  offensive  falsehood  uttered  than  the  saying 
attributed  to  Louis  XIV.,  L'4tat,  c*est  moL 
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§  276.  This  principle,  when  stated  in  another  form,  is  the 
familiar  doctrine  that  every  government  derives  its 
authority  from  the  consent,  and  is  exercised  for  the  anthority 
welfare,  of  the  governed.     Not  only  does  it  derive  '''®'"  <^®"- 

noB  conseat. 

its  authority,  hut  it  is  sustained  in  its  existence,  from 
this  source  alone.  We  do  not  ask  how  this  consent  is  obtained,  — 
whether  it  is  through  intimidation,  or  satisfaction.  It  is  enough 
that  it  is  actually  given.  Whether  the  government  stands  on 
the  cruelty  of  its  acts,  and  the  terror  which  these  acts  evoke,  or 
whether  it  is  sustained  by  the  thankful  affections  of  the  millions 
who  bless  its  administration  ;  whether  terror  palsies  every  effort 
for  a  change,  or  contentment  finds  no  place  for  the  desire  of 
change,  —  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  its  only  possible  or 
actual  basis  of  suppoit.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  that  every 
government,  when  ethically  tested,  is  an  organism  through 
which  the  commonwealth  or  the  community  performs  certain 
special  functions  which  are  essential  to  its  well-being. 

§  277.  As  to  what  these  functions  of  the  state  should  be, 
there  are  serious  diversities  of  opinion.  While  all 
agree  that  civil  government,  or  the  organized  state,  Tiew»  of  lu 
exists  for  the  well-being  of  its  citizens,  and  for  this 
only,  men  differ  widely  as  to  what  special  ends  should  be 
proppsed  by  the  state,  and  what  means  should  be  employed  in 
onler  to  attain  them.  Some  accept  a  very  wide,  others  a  very 
narrow,  sphere  for  its  aims  and  activities.  These  differences  of 
opinion  are  of  the  highest  significance  in  respect  to  political 
and  economical  conclusions,  although  of  less  importance  in 
determining  the  duties  of  men  to  the  state.  T-hey  are  most 
important  for  rulers  and  legislators,  and  for  citizens  so  far  as 
they  choose  their  rulers  and  control  their  policy,  but  of  less 
significance  for  citizens  as  members  and  subjects  of  the  state. 
The  thorough  discussion  of  the  several  theories  of  the  state, 
and  the  limits  of  its  appropriate  functions,  is  essential  to  the 
mastery  of  political  and  social  science.  Such  inquiries  are  also 
not  unimportant  in  their  ethical  bearings,  especially  in  a  free 
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government ;  inasinuch  as  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the  duties 
of  citizens,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  these  duties  should  be 
performed,  must  deiwnd  more  or  less  uix)n  correct  principles  in 
res|HHrt  to  the  aim  and  sphere  of  government.  Ethics,  how- 
ever, in  its  relations  to  the  state,  lias  chiefly  to  do  with  the 
fet*liugs  and  acts  which  duty  requires  of  a  man  with  respect  to 
the  government  under  which  he  finds  himself.  It  only  deals 
ren)otely  with  his  duty  tC'  attempt  to  correct  its  theory  in  tlie 
way  of  enlarging  or  limiting  its  sphere  of  activity.  The  duty 
of  men  to  reform  the  state,  by  bringing  it  back  to  its  legitimate 
functions,  is  often  im|x>rtant ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  signifi- 
cant nor  so  pressing  as  the  duties  of  men  under  the  state  to 
which  they  actually  belong.  A  state  may  be  imperfectly  organ- 
izeil  when  judged  by  a  scientific  ideal,  or  badly  admiuisteretl 
through  the  incorai)etence  or  the  fault  of  its  officials,  while  yot 
the  most  iii)ix>rtuiit  duties  of  its  citizens,  ;uid  even  of  its  ofB- 
ccrs,  n'lnain  essentially  unchanged. 

The  thiH)rii.*s  concerning  the  sphere  and  functions  of  the  state 
may  Ik*  divided  into  tliree  classes  :  — 

§  278.  (1)  The  first  theory  limits  its  activities  to  tJte  secvritij 
(1)  Th«K>rT  ^"^^  defence  of  the  so-culled  natural  rifjhts  of  life. 
llnltNitto       libprtif^  and  propertii.     Its  advoi'atcs  conten<l  that 

the  dpfenre  *  .  *      *  i 

of  three  nat-  the  stiitc  exidts  for  tlic  solc  and  exclusive  function 
■rai  rightK.  ^f  defendiujj  these  thive  inalienable  rights  of  man, 
and  for  this  function  alone ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  it  pmiH>scs  to 
itsi-lf  any  wider  sphere,  it  uudertiikes  functions  which  it  lan 
neitlier  legitimately  i>roi>ose,  nor  successfully  iK^rfonn.  All 
that  tlie  individual  need  ask  is,  that  he  be  hindered  fi*oni  noth- 
ing and  aitlwl  in  nothing  which  does  not  concern  these  canliual 
interests,  if  only,  in  n?six»ct  to  his  other  inti»rests  and  activities, 
he  is  left  to  his  own  activities,  or  the  voluntary  c*o-oi>enition  of 
his  fellow-men.  This  theory  derives  plausil)ility  and  i>opularity 
from  tlie  unquestioned  fact  that  the  majority  of  governmi'ms 
have  assumed  a  greater  variety  of  functions  than  they  couKl 
successfully  fulfil.      They  have  often,  by  intermeddling,  bin- 
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dered  the  interests  which  they  aimed  to  help,  and  have  injured 
by  excess  the  very  causes  which  they  were  zealous  to  promote. 
By  a  not  nnnatural  re-action,  their  critics  have  exalted  a  prac- 
tical criticism  of  administration  into  the  illegitimate  induction 
of  a  principle,  and  inferred  that  the  policy  of  non-interference 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  except  in  cases  in  which  these 
three  cardinal  rights  are  concerned,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
axiom  of  political  science. 

This  theory  is  demonstrated  to  be  false  by  proving  itself  to  be 
impracticable.  Every  government  which  would  con- 
fine itself  to  this  sphere  of  activity  must  define  its  b«caaM  !■- 
conceptions  of  injuries  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  p"**'*»*'«- 
and  provide  by  statute  for  the  methods  of  proof  and  process 
whenever  these  interests  are  assailed.  It  must  also  assisrn 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  these  rights.  In  making  and 
executing  these  provisions,  it  must  have  in  view  the  effects  of  its 
measures  upon  the  welfare  of  the  community.  In  otlier  words, 
it  must  take  account  of  the  working  of  its  measures  upon  the 
tem|)erand  habits  of  the  community,  —  that  is,  upon  the  general 
welfare, —  as  truly  as  of  its  relation  to  the  three  great  interests  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  limited.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that,  for 
the  well-being  of  man,  the  maintenance  of  these  three  cardinal 
rights  of  men  is  of  prime  importance ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
very  many  of  the  instrumentalities  and  methods  by  wliich  these 
rights  are  maintained  cannot  be  disregarded  or  set  aside,  as  the 
proper  subjects-matter  of  civil  administration. 

In  point  of  fact,  so  limited  a  theory  of  state  administration 
has  never  been  put  in  practice,  and  is  not  likely  HM»eTer 
to  l)e.  There  are  other  interests  besides  the  three  "^^  •pp"«<'« 
great  Hghts  of  man,  which  every  government  finds  itself  com- 
pelled to  recognize  ;  as,  public  decency,  the  public  health,  mar- 
riage and  the  family,  pauperism,  the  common  defence,  the 
public  wealth,  communication  by  roads,  rivers,  etc.  We  do  not 
add  education  and  morality,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  or  the  increase  of  its  manual  skill  or  its 
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inTentivc  sagacity ;  for  it  is  queaUoDed  by  some,  whether  g(n<- 
eramcDtal  iutcrferencc  can  possibly  further  or  benefit  these 
interests.  It  is  enough  that  we  show  tliat  there  are  other  intn- 
ests,  liesides  the  three  cardinal  rights  of  man,  which  the  state 
often  must  care  for  in  order  that  the  defence  and  security  oC 
these  very  human  rights  may  bring  beneficial  results. 

f  279.  (2)  The  second  theory  allows  the  state  to  assume  for 
itself  the  direction  of  almost  eyeiy  interest  and 


#^s% 

u«  p^mU  activity  of  the  individual  citizen.  It  starts,  perfaspt, 
??*-*****^  ^>^  wi  abstract  theory  of  the  natural  supremacy 
of  the  state,  which  regards  the  individual  citizen  as 
existing  exclusively  or  supremely  for  its  well-being  and  gloiy. 
Or  it  ailopts  the  paternal  theory,  which  teaches  that  the  state 
can  take  care  of  its  citizens  in  most  particulars  better  than  they 
can  care  for  tliemselvos ;  and  cousoquonUy  assumes  to  direct 
many  of  the  details  of  their  family  nml  soiMal  life,  their  (1n*ds 
and  diet  un<l  healtli,  their  occupations,  their  doiniciI(.*s,  and 
sometimes  their  i)ersonal  amusi'ments.  It  sui>erintend3  the 
iutereHts  of  education,  morality,  and  religion,  with  careful  and 
niinuti*  8iiiK»r\'iftion.  Such  a  government  when  ailministeriHl  by 
an  irreH|x>nsil>le  iwliw,  however  fair  in  theory,  and  occasionally 
mild  and  l)enignaut  in  administration,  is  usually  irritating  by  iu 
constant  and  needless  intorme<ldling,  which  I)elittles  the  indi- 
vidual, and  cripples  private  enterprise  and  development.  For 
the  exigeneies  of  a  great  military  power,  it  may  l>e  strong, 
eflk'ient,  an<l  useful ;  hut  it  can  prove  eminently  successful  only 
when  its  citizens  have  been  traincil  to  a  helpless  dependence 
upon  governmental  interference,  and  are  more  or  less  incaj^able 
of  caring  for  their  |X'rsonal  interests. 

§  280.   (3)  Between  these  extremes  of  theory  and  practice, 
it)  The  diflPerent  governments  propose  to  tliemselves  wider 

■■teraedute    or  narrower  spheres  of  public  and  private  inten^ts, 

^^^'  aceonling  to  the  trailitions  of  the  past,  the  halnts  of 

the  present,  and,  aljove  all,  accoixling  to  the  intelligence,  the 
self-reliance,  and   the  moral  worth  of  the  people.     A  small 
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state,  with  a  homc^eneous  popalation,  animated  by  high  intelli- 
genoe  and  a  common  religious  faith,  might  not  only  accept,  but 
it  might  demand,  a  vigorous  governmental  action  in  respect  to 
trade,  commerce,  internal  development,  moral  restraints,  and 
religious  direction,  such  as  another  community  would  neither 
sanction  nor  tolerate.  One  community  would  welcome,  and 
even  require,  a  system  of  compulsory  education  which  would 
drive  another  into  revolution. 

It  follows  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  to  propound  or  vindicate  any  so-called  scientific  theory  of 
the  state  which  shall  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  a  certain 
policy  or  system  of  measures  is  likely  to  work  well  or  ill  on  a 
certain  subject-material,  or  under  certain  political  or  social  con- 
ditions. The  state  cannot  be  treated  as  a  philosophical  concept 
or  abstract  entity  with  certain  essential  constituents,  nor  as  a 
material  or  mental  substance  with  essential  properties,  which  it 
is  scientifically  or  morally  bound  to  exemplify  in  action  :  but  as 
a  community  of  living  beings,  with  varying  characteristics, 
which  is  organized  for  more  or  fewer  great  public  interests,  — 
more  or  fewer  according  to  the  culture  and  habits  of  the  ix5oi)le, 
—  prominent  among  which  are  the  security  and  defence  of  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Whether  its  government 
shall  care  for  other  interests  than  those,  and  what  these  interests 
shall  be,  must  be  determined  by  the  controlling  sentiment  of 
the  people. 

To  the  moralist,  the  question  is  one  of  special  practical  inter- 
est, whether  the  state  can  rightfully  legislate  with  Reution  of 
respect  to  the  education  and  moral  culture  of  the  <*»••<«{•<» 

*  general 

community ;  and,  if  so,  by  what  principles  or  rules  and  nomi 
shall  it  limit  or  regulate  its  procedure?  It  is  not  ^"'^'"'•' 
enough  to  reply,  that  all  legislation  professedly,  and  much  of  it 
actually,  operates  for  the  moral  well-being  of  the  community ; 
inasmuch  as  social  order  and  the  security  of  natural  rights  are  tlie 
essential  conditions  of  moral  health  and  moral  progress.  The 
question  which  the  moralist  asks  is  this :  whether  the  state  may 
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Iepfl1at4»  clirpctl V  for  the  culture  of  its  citizens  ad  human  bein^ 
in  onler  to  improve  their  spiritual  (luality,  as  l*y  e^lu cation  and 
BO -i:i1  apptiaiict^  of  art.  amu.si'nient.  auil  instruction  :  esikt^ialiv. 
mav  it  Unrislate  with  a  s(»le  ami  tlirt^ct  refi'rence  to  theirmunl 

m 

elevation  or  n'ft>nnation,  for  either  or  Ixith  aa  emls  in  Uieiu- 
■elvi-A?  or  shoulil  it  lie  limiteiL  in  its  aims  and  its  appliaJK-e&, 
to  the  inrn^ast*  i»f  it^  physieal  and  eeonomie  resoun'es,  as  the 
indireet  liut  cvrtain  n'sults  of  the  improvement  in  the  manhood 
of  its  population?     May  it  adopt  the  Athenian  th<?ory,  that  the 
culture  of  its  i^opulation  is  itself  a  lejritimate  object  of  its  legist 
lation  an<l  exiienditure,  or  the   Spartan  theory  that  matcriai 
BtrL*n!ith  in  develo|K*d  humanity  and  conquere<l  nature  should 
Ik*  its  ouly  appropriate  aim?     It  is  not  easy  to  answer  these 
-^        .        nuf*sti«>ns  hv  any  definite  theory.     The  most  riffid 
r«r«BUteft      ivjtvlt'rs   of    the   si»iritual    and    ethical    tlu^ory  are 
f<niml  l«)   relax  more  or  less   in  its   applicatiun  in 
practical  administration,  while  the  administration  of  the  opj^io- 
sitc  thiM»rv  with  smtvss  and  enicicncv  is  not  always  easv.    To 
enfonv  morality  hy  laws  wliicli  art*  more  S(»vere  than  the  public 
c*onscicnce  nHpiiri's,  an«l  to  intnxluce  culture  and  etlucation  uf 
a  h«)rt  which  the  pulilic  tiiste  dm's  not  demand,  or  puhlic  feeling 
d«M»s  not  desire,  (»r  which  is  higher  than  the  mass  of  the  |xt>|>le 
an*  (pialitic*!  to  receive,  is  always  diflicult,  and  often,  not  to  say 
usuallv,  iK'coincs  annovinij  and  cnlious.     All   will  airrt^e.  how- 
Thr%tati>         ever,  that  the  state  not  only  may,  but  must,  legi^^to 
rannot  afoiii    m,t  only  for  the  punishment,  hut  alsi>  for  the  pn*vt'n- 

eilurmtionml  * 

mniirthirai  tiou,  of  crunc.  The  Community  also  knows,  that 
infiBrnreM.  puhlic  onlcr  cauuot  Ik*  i)reserve<l  so  U>ntr  as  a  lowtT 
stratum  is  hecominii  iirnorant  and  hrutaliziMl  from  one  ireneratiou 
t«>  another.  The  jmliiment  and  c-onscience,  even  of  a  dehasol 
and  demoralized  community,  n»si)ond  to  this  truth  ;  anil,  for  this 
reason,  a  rijrht  puhlic  sentiment  will  usually  resix>nd  to  any  ^rise 
and  reasonable  efforts  to  weaken  temptation  and  exiK>>im*.  tiud 
to  counteract  evil  intlucnces  hy  ai)pliances  for  «roo<l.  l>ul  the 
state  caimot  assume  to  l)e  a  moral  tH.Misor  or  critic  in  resi>oct  to 
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lanners  or  amusements  which  do  not  offend  the  Con- 
or the  taste  of  the  majority  of  the  community.  It  has 
ntage  for  conducting  the  aesthetic  or  ethical  culture  of  a 
nd  immoral  population  :  consequently  every  attempt  to 
•  enforce  laws  which  look  forward  to  a  future  reforma- 
manuers  or  morals,  as  such,  must  necessarily  fail  or  be 

less  al)ortive.  All  that  the  government  can  do  is  to 
ce  and  expression  to  the  current  public  sentiment,  and 

with  organic  authority.  If  the  opinions  and  feelings 
[immunity  do  not  sustain  and  enforce  the  laws  for 
or  morality,  the  laws  themselves  will  be  brought  into 

less  of  contempt  and  dishonor,  and,  with  them,  the 
1  whose  interests  they  are  enacted, 
irly  in  respect  to  education  and  culture.     The  state  not 
y,  but  must,  educate  its  citizens,  and  give  them  culture 
tain  degree,  if  it  would  increase  its  material  wealth  and 

its  resources  by  their  intelligence  and  skill,  or  defend 
gainst  the  dangers  to  which  brutal  ignorance  would  ex- 
rom  without.    But  why  may  it  not  go  as  far  in  providing 
,  in  opening  schools  of  art,  and  in  furnishing  amuse- 
as   it  does   in   endowing  railways,  deepening  harbors, 
ag  rivers,  protecting  forests,  and  enforcing  quarantine? 
f//y,  we  answer  these  questions  thus :  So  far  poetically, 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  community  will  ■■"t^ 
or  in  any  sense  believes  in,  the  salutary  op-  bypnbitc 
Df  measures  like  these,  —  whether  in  its  Intel-  ■•■**■»•■*• 
or  moral,  or  aesthetic,  or  patriotic  convictions,  —  and  will 
such  legislation  by  efficient  sympathy,  so  far  is  it  wise  to 
it,  but  no  further.    But  the  state,  as  such,  cannot  often 
I  responsibility  of  anticipating  a  change  of  sentiment  as 
lit  of  legislation.     Legislation  may  do  any  thing  which 
•ation  of  time  and  actual  experiment  is  likely  to  justify, 
l>enericent  consequences  of  which  can  be  clearly  fore- 
1  generally  assented  to.     But  its  appropriate  duty  is  not 
ce,  by  law,  changes  in  opinion,  or  manners,  or  conduct, 
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These  obvious  facts  jastify  the  rightfulness  of  repelling  any 
invasion  of  territory,  and  defence  from  every  fonn  Defence  of 
of  assault;   inasmuch  as  every  citizen  is  in  some  t*"*"*!!. 
sense  tf  partner  in  this  common  domain.     If  he  is  justified  in 
contending  for  the  continued  existence  of  his  nation,  he  is  jus- 
tified in  repelling  an  invader  from  its  soil.     He  is  a  partner  in 
whatever  property  the  nation  has  in  the  common  soil.     lie  is  not 
only  justified  in  assisting,  but  he  is  morally  obliged  to  assist,  his 
neighbor  in  the  occupancy  of  his  individual  share ;  and  lK)th  are 
morally  obliged  to  aid  each  other  in  maintaining  this  first  con- 
dition of  national  well-being  in  the  control  of  the  soil  which  they 
own  in  common  as  fellow-citizens  of  their  common  couutry.    We 
do  not  assert  that  the  attitude  of  repellent  self-defence  is  to  be 
maintained  forever,  nor  that  a  surrender  of  territory  in  part  or 
whole  can  never  be  morally  right.     All  that  we  assert  is,  that 
tlie  defence  of  a  common  territory  is  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  if 
it  is  morally  lawful  to  assert  ownership  in  property  at  all.     This 
single  consideration  settles  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
defensive  warfare,  in  the  minds  of  all  those  persons  who  U'lievo 
in  the  right  to  defend  individual  property  from  violent  invasion 
of  any  kind.    This  common  territory  must  he  definitely  l)ounded. 
Unless  its  limits  are  definite,  it  cannot  exercise  eflicient  and 
practical  control.     The  citizens  can  neither  know  one  another 
nor  know  their  rulers,  unless  the  limits  of  their  state  are  marked 
in  the  soil,  and  defined  by  relations  of  place ;  neither  ruler  nor 
subject  can  exercise  his  appropriate  functions.     For  the  same 
reasons,  the  territory  of  a  nation  must  be  continuous  on  tlio 
land.     A  small  insulated  territory  which  can  only  Ijc  rraclied 
by  crossing  another's  soil  cannot  ordinarily  be  controlled  or 
benefited,  even  by  a  strong  nation,  if  it  be  severed  from  it  ])y 
another  inter\*ening  countiy.     Nothing  but  a  strong  treaty  or 
cm  intimate  alliance  l)etween  the  nation  that  surrounds  it,  and 
the  nation  to  which  it  belongs,  can  connect  it  with  the  mother- 
cx>untry. 

§  282.  Next :  every  government  must  be  supreme  within  its 
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Judged  hi  icspect  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  slionld  either  venture  to 
assert  or  exercise  functions  which  the  States  have  surrendered  to  the  Fo<l- 
eral  Goremment,  thereby  constitutin;;  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
some  particalars  supreme,  each  would  be  as  truly  a  soveroign  as  the  Nation. 
But  both  are  thus  liable  ;  and  an  organ  for  such  revisal  is  provido<l  in  the 
highest  court  of  the  Nation,  which  court  controls  the  executive  of  evvry 
State  and  every  other  organ  of  its  public  life  in  certain  particulars.  Wore 
the  Nation  liable  to  be  summoned  at  the  bar  of  each  Stat(;  to  uii8\vi>r  for  ItA 
usurpation  of  any  of  its  reserved  rights,  and  were  there  organs  )>rovi<l<ul 
for  such  a  trial  and  judgment,  then  each  State  might  be  equally  supremo 
or  sovereign  with  itself.  But  such  an  organ  is  not  provided.  Wht>thi*r  or 
not  there  was  a  scientific  foresight  which  discerned  that  only  a  siiiglo  <'om- 
mon wealth  can  be  supreme  in  one  territory,  there  was  a  pru(;ti(>al  sagiu'lty 
which  excluded  the  incorporation  of  such  a  doctrine  in  the  framework  of 
the  government. 


It  follows  from  these  essential  attributes  of  domain  and  sove- 
reign ty,  that  the  state  is  justified  in  self-assertion 
and  self-defence.     The  fact  that  it  finds   itself   in   „,gy  dcrmd 
existence  in  an  organized  and  independent  form,  is  **"  <*«'»"'<o''7 
prima-facie  evidence   that  it   is   worth   defending 
against  an  invader.     Nothing  except  force  Ciin  secure  its  (con- 
tinued existence  when  invaded  or  threatcne<l.     If  it  is  the  duty 
or  right  of  a  community  to  maintain  its  existt^nce  as  a  state,  it  is 
the  duty  of  its  citizens  to  defend  it  by  force.     Tlie  maxim,  to 
resist  not  evil,  when  inteipreted  to  imply  that  war  on  the  part 
of  a  state  is  immoral,  would  equally  require  that  evil  in  the 
form  of  robbery  or  murder  may  not  be  prevented  by  physical 
force  or  punishment. 

Whether  aggressive  war  is  ever  morally  justifiable,  or  a  war 
which  proposes  the  conquest  or  the  weakening  of  ^^^ 
another  state  for  the  commercial  or  precautionary  of  sffgreMiire 
advantage  or  the  aggrandizement  of  the  attack- 
ing nation,  is  a  question  which  is  not  easily  answered.  We 
may  safely  affirm  that  the  majority  of  such  wars  cannot  Ikj 
justified  by  the  moral  law.  We  need  n3t  deny  —  we  may  con- 
cede—  that  the  conquests  of  Greece  and  Kome  did  much  to 
spread  the  civilization  and  culture  which  made  the  diffusion  of 
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cthSod  umI  Christlui  morality  more  eaay.  and  afan  tint  the 
eooquMta  of  Spain  and  England  have  opened  the  door  for  tbe 
pnirluiutloD  o(  Christian  truth ;  and  yet  not  be  jnatilM  ■ 
Uw  inference  thai  many,  or  mdetKl  any.  of  tbeae  wan.  wtn 
rhlwr  niiuirtil  or  Juslifleii  by  the  law  of  duty,  DoobtieM  torn 
would  now  aoil  tlien  have  been  called  for,  and  inv&^iua  by  bwl 
and  by  sea,  andtT  uiy  conditions  of  political  pn^ress.  and  isdr- 
pendent  Dftttonol  Ufe;  bat  not  on  the  gigantic  scale,  and  with 
Uw  rapadofu  ami  self-seeking  spirit,  which  have  characterizetl 
tbe  nutjority  of  ancient  and  modem  wars. 

It  Is  pn-emint-ntly  true  of  national  life  and  national  ofts, 
tkat  nv  moat  tabe  the  world  as  we  Bnd  it.  While  the  acti(»B 
and  attitade  of  every  country  ouffbt  to  be  frieudlv.  and  m^- 
n;iiiimi*us,  jind  [x':i(t- loving  in  thi;  extreme,  no  country  can  or 
oii^'lil  lo  U-  uniniinlfiil  of  tbe  fact,  that  its  neigliljora  have  U-en 
schooli-d  in  thi>  U-iiditions  of  invasion  and  conquest.  If  il  is 
morally  ri^hl  for  a  iialUin  to  defend  itself  when  invadcfl,  am! 
til  jiri'siTVi'  by  rcsist;iniv  \Xa  own  national  life,  it  is  also  murally 
rii;lit  lit  l-aki'  every  ni'iiled  precaution  against  such  vioU-iKi', 
and  to  si-curi'  our  onn  integrity  and  peace  against  the  fear  of 
Hui'h  an  evil.     It  is  moro  than  right:  it  is  a  present  and  cod- 
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rage  wliich  war  stimulates  and  involves.  TLo 
t  CIiriHtian  morality  has  not  imfn-quently  U-en 
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S  283.  The  special  fonn  in  which  a  government  is  organized 
is  known  as  its  constitiUion.     This  constitution  may  ^ 

''    The  coa- 

not  be  formally  described  or  enacted  by  any  decree,  ttiutioB 
or  described  and  assented  to  by  statute  or  instru-  ®  *'^  * 
oieiit.     It  may  exist  only  as  a  collection  of  customs  which  are 
preserved  by  tradition  or  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  other 
generations ;  or  it  may  be  distinctly  enacted  and  written  as  the 
fandamental  law  of  the  land,  by  which  every  special  statute 
and   decree  must  be  tested,  and  may  be  tried  in  a  court  of 
last  resort.     Such  a  constitution  may  be  limited  to  the  accept- 
fluice  by  a  tribe  or  an  empire  of  the  supremacy  of  a  special  line 
of  hereditary  chiefs  or  emperors ;   it  may  consist  of  a  scries  of 
declaratory  acts,  or  a  line  of  judicial  decisions ;   it  may   be 
largely  only  a  collection  of  long-cherished  and  inherited  cus- 
toms;  or  it  may  be  expanded  into  a  minute  and  carefully 
considered  written  document.     However  it  originates,  it  must 
be  practically  recognized  as  defining  the  government  in  fact, 
which  exists  by  the  consent  of  the  community,  and  consequently 
possesses  a  moral  authority  which  commands  the  allegiance  and 
binds  the  conscience  of  each  inhabitant  and  citizen. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 


LAW  AND  ITS  ENFORCEMENT. 


§  284.  WnATRVER  else  may  be  true  of  the  state,  we  assoiK 

Hmt  eaforre  ^^^'^  ^°^  ^^  ^^  most  prominent  functions  is  to  assure 
•■dexerau  to  its  eitizeos  tiie  enjoynu'nt  of  their  rights,  aoil  to 
iU'fiMul  ihom  in  the  exercise  of  tjic  same.  It  is  pre- 
suuumI,  that,  so  far  iis  intlividual  citizens  an.*  unniole&li^iL  they 
will  lissi'rt  ami  exercise  lliesi*  rights  un<ler  tlie  impulses  of  na- 
ture. lA»ft  to  themselves,  they  will  actpiire  proi)erty,  defen*! 
their  lives,  ami  iussert  their  iK»rsonal  frcinlom.  So  simju  as  thej 
are  moh^stinl  or  hindered  in  these  act" vities,  or  come  intocoudict 
with  one  another,  unless  their  neighlors  —  ami  their  mMghbon 
oriranized  as  the  state  —  shall  come  to  their  help,  they  will  use 
force  in  imlividual  self-defencv.  What  a  man  may  rigbtfullj 
do  for  himself  or  his  neiirhlK>i*s  may  do  for  him,  in  re|)i'lling 
the  invader  of  his  rights,  the  orjxanized  state  may  wrUiiuly pe^ 
form.  It  follows,  that  one  of  the  most  iniix)rtant  functions  of 
the  state  is  to  defend  and  secure  these  natural  rights.  In  the 
view  of  some,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  its  sole  function. 
It  is  l)t»cause  it  is  known  or  feareil  that  these  rights  will  be 
interfered  with  or  denied,  that  the  aid  of  the  st-iteis 
resort(»d  to  :  indeed,  that  its  existence  l>ec*i>mes  a  ne- 
cessity, and  permanent  [)rovisions  are  made  apiinst  intorfiTcnce 
or  invasiou.  Were  it  presumetl  that  men  are  generally  con- 
trolled l»y  the  law  of  duty  and  of  love,  there  would  l>e  nooccar 
bion  for  any  action  of  the  state,  except  perhaps  to  iustniet  ll* 


of  force. 
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nninfonned  in  what  they  do  not  know  concerning  the  causes  of 
evil  and  good  to  themselves  and  the  community.     Instruction 
and  caution  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  the  only  functions  which 
the  organized  state  would  need  to  exercise.     Experience  and 
the  pressure  of  fact  soon  teach  men  that  the  state  must  now 
and  then  go  farther,  and  use  organized  force  with  at  least  some 
of  its  members.     Whatever  indefiniteness  or  diversity  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  as  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  use  the  ^^^  ^ 
methods  of  moi*al  or  intellectual  instruction  and  en-  ud  right  of 
lightenment,  there  is  almost  entire  unanimity  in  the  **""  **  "*" 
Tiew  that  the  state  not  only  may,  but  must,  punish  those  who 
invade  the  natural  rights  of  Its  members,  and,  in  view  of  the 
occasions  which  ace  certain  to  arise,  must  make  arrangements 
to  do  so.     In  other  words,  while  the  state  assumes  as  a  truth 
that  certain  riglits  are  assigned  to  man  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, as  the  conditions  of  his  normal  existence  and  his  true 
well-being,  it  assumes  as  a  fact  that  these  rights  must  be  de- 
fended and  secured  by  organized  force. 

JBven  the  eztremest  iion-resist^nts  and  the  most  ultra  doctrinaires  do 
deny  that  a  man  who  turns  himself  into  a  beast  of  prey, 

murder  and  violence  into  every  house,  may  rightfully      «n-*^^["*" 
lie  cluuiiea  or  confined.    But  iK>tIi  of  tliesc  restraints  aro  in    trinaireti. 
KMoe  sort  functions  or  forms  of  punishment.    They  certainly 
ambody  aU  the  elements  whicli  are  most  offensive  in  punishment.    It 
■roold  seem,  that,  when  the  int^intion  to  confine  and  restrain  is  declare<l 
lifteforeband  in  the  form  of  a  warning  or  preventive  announcement,  it  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  pro«'.lainu>d  law  and  threatened  punishment  as 
rntial  functions  of  organized  s<M;iety.    The  state  has  a  right  thus  to  in- 
itself  between  the  invatler  of  the  natural  rights  of  its  citizens,  and 
te  hinder  him  from  perpetrating  the  evil  wliich  might  otherwise  ensue. 
Iffot  only  has  it  this  right,  but  it  Ls  its  duty  to  exercise  it.    For  this  end 
prominently,  if  not  primarily,  does  the  state  exist. 

f  285.  The  simplest,  and  ethically  conceived  the  lowest,  form 
of  punishment,  is  the  infliction  of  physical  jyain  or 
imBonvenience,     This  addresses  itself  to  man  in  the  of  panikh- 
kyirest  conditions  of  existence  and  throuj^h  the  low- 
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Ctt  impulses  of  his  nature,  appealing  us  it  does  to  those  sensi- 
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bilities  to  which  all  men  are  definitely  and  wakefully  aliTC  uA 
for  which  all  men  have  common  capacities  of  eujoymest  a 
Buffering.  Vieweil  apart  and  by  iUelf,  punishment  as  phjnd 
pain  or  inconvenience  takes  the  lowest  form  in  the  scale  of  di^ 
nity  or  quality.  Strong  and  coarse  as  it  may  seem  as  an  open- 
tive  force,  yet,  considered  apart  from  the  other  forces  whidi  il 
suggests  and  the  other  sensibilities  to  which  it  appeals,  it  ■ 
weak  in  its  restraining  |x>wer,  even  with  men  who  seem  to  be 
wholly  auimalizeil,  when  their  passions  of  greed  or  hate  ut 
amused. 

The  next  highest  element  or  form  of  punishment  lathefi 
Tkc  ■»!  di^jtleasnre  of  the  community ^  which  is  supposed  to 
hiffkcftU  i^.  suggesteil  or  expresseil  by  whatever  pbysioal  evil 

is  thn»ateniHl  and  inllicted.     'When  the  handcuffs  tire  for  the  firs* 
time  put  uiK)n  tlie  cuuvicttH.1  thirf,  or  llie  doors  of  the  lock-op 
an*  clorttnl  uiK>n  the  arrested  disturln^T  of  the  i)eace,  il  is  uot  so 
much  the  restniint  or  iK^rsoniil  inconveuien<.»e,  or,  again,  the  dun- 
gtHMi-walls  and  the  iron  bars  or  the  bad  air  and  the  hard  fare 
of  the  prison,  that  either  feels  most  keenly,  lis  it  is  the  fact  tbil 
he  is  repmaeheil  and  dishonored  in  the  judgment  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  tlial  lliey  condemn  and  disapprove  of  his  acts  and  of 
himself.     Fn)m   the  pain,  and  sometimes  the  agony,  which  he 
8ulTei*s   from   this  source,   he  seeks  to  find  relief  in  the  sanK 
direction.     The  principal  relief  that  he  c^n  Gud  is  in  the  ficW* 
and   interested  synipatliy  of  his  fellows  in   disgrace,  and  the 
feeble  attempts  which  he  makes  to  conviuc*e  himself  that  DOt 
only  his  fellow-prisonei*s,  but  all  men,  would  commit  the  same 
detnls  under  similar  circumstances;  i.  e.,  that  all  men  are  alike 
si'usual   and    thievish  and  cruel.      lie  may   attc»mpt  to  affect 
insensibility   to   this   disapproval   which    he    feels    so   tonlv. 
but  he  can  neither  deny  nor  disown    his    inmost   nature,    hi 
fighting   against   tiie    contempt   or   disapproval   of   otheis.  be 
lights  against  himself,  his  own  c(mvictions,  and  his  own  ^^^' 
condemnation. 

We  do  not  discuss  the  question,  as  to  the  pro^x)rtion  which 
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this  element  of  panishment  bears  to  the  others  in  respect  to 
efifectiveness.  It  is  enough  that  we  recoscnize  the 
truth,  that  the  efifectiveness  of  punishment  as  a  aen  of  pan- 
restraining  and  preventive  force  depends  more  or  '•^"'•■^ 
less  on  the  sensibility  of  man  to  that  displeasure  of  his  fellow- 
men  which  is  expressed  by  the  physical  evil  which  it  directly 
inflicts.  The  presence  of  this  element  dignifies  punisliment, 
exalting  it  from  a  brute  agency  to  the  dignity  of  a  personal 
force,  and  connects  it  with  our  human  sympathies,  giving  it  a 
place  among  spiritual  relationships. 

Were  any  thing  more  required  to  enforce  this  trutli,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  unquestioned  fact,  that,  when  punishment  fails 
of  being  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  the  community,  it  loses 
much,  if  not  the  most,  of  its  preventive  force,  and  is  some- 
times even  sought  for  as  a  passport  to  popular  favor,  and 
gloried  in  as  a  condition  of  enviable  notoriety.  This  is  attested 
by  the  triumphant  spirit  in  which  the  martyrs  of  lilxsrty  and  of 
faith  have  accepted  their  tortures  so  long  as  they  have  been 
sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  or  that  great 
anscen  company  of  those  whom  they  have  believe<l  were  with 
them  in  silent  approbation.  As  ordinarily  inflicted  and  received, 
the  punishments  of  the  law  carry  with  them  more  or  less  of  this 
implied  disapprobation  of  right-minded  men  ;  and  this  is  essen- 
tial to  their  dignity  and  personal  force.  It  is  because  the  com- 
monwealth of  my  fellow-men  are  supposed  to  consent  to  those 
who  put  on  the  handcufiTs,  or  drive  home  the  prison-door,  or  pro- 
ceed to  take  my  life,  that  these  punishments  are  invested  with  their 
indefined  and  intolerable  terror  in  those  communities  which  are 
composed  of  men  who  can  reflect  enough  to  feel  it.  It  is  only 
as  our  fellow-men  are  recognized  as  forming  a  community  held 
together  by  bonds  of  social  sympathy  to  which  each  mdividual 
is  sensitively  responsive,  —  it  is  only  on  this  supposition,  that 
punishment  is  invested  with  its  higher  attributes,  and  that  the 
state  is  conceived  of  in  its  higher  relations  to  those  persons 
whom  it  protects  in  their  rights  by  an  appeal  to  that  common 
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capacity :  first,  with  animals,  and  these  endowed  with  difTonmt 
capacities  of  intelligence  and  feeling,  and  especially  witli  differ- 
ing sensibilities  with  regard  to  the  favor  or  caresses  of  man ; 
next,  with  a  community  of  idiots,  or  imi)crfectly  deveIo|NMl 
men ;  next,  with  a  race  of  men  perfect  in  every  other  reH|M*(;t, 
if  snch  could  be  supposed,  only  destitute  of  moral  |M*rHonality. 
Should  the  same  commands  be  given  to  each  of  tliese  lM*ingM, 
and  be  enforced  by  the  same  physical  sanctions,  how  much 
more  would  they  signify  to  the  one  class  than  to  the  otlier  I 

It  might  stiU  be  objected,  as  it  often  is,  that  the  state  c!on<:erns  Itself 
with  the  actions  only,  without  concerning  itself  with  the   ,^    ^.^ 
purposes  or  intentions.    It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  tliat  in  <:ritii-    nmai  ros- 
inal  cases  it  always  considers  the  purposes  and  feelfrigs,    «l4f*r  ihii 
receiving  testimony  and  employing  tests  solely  to  prove  or   •■••■!'•*•• 
disprove  their  sanity  and  responsibility.    It  were  mr>re  exa^tt  to  say  that  It 
always  presumes  an  intention  and  moral  pur|)ose,  and  c<inteiitM  itMelf  with 
the  rational  interpretation  or  construction  of  the  int^'ntUins,  as  indlciit^td 
by  the  actions.    It  does  not  profess  to  read  the  conm'IouN  jiurtMisfs,  (ir  to 
inspect  the  inner  man,  but  uses  the  actions  as  criteria  by  which  to  Judge 
the  feelings  and  purposes.    By  means  of  the  sam«s  alA^>,  it  inemiurim  the 
grades  of  crime,  as  between  theft  and  burglary;  the  dcgrite  of  (Titiiiiial 
intention  in  the  two  acts  of  crime  being  iuterpn:t4*d  by  the  nature  of  the 
external  action. 

From  all  these  considerations  we  may  safely  conc^lude,  that, 
in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  the  state  always  hu|)- 

COBClllNiOB* 

poses  itself  to  have  to  do  with  moral  iM^rsons,  and 
recognizes  moral  relations  as  the  most  efllcient  of  motives  and 
the  most  authoritative  of  sanctions.  It  assumes,  even  when  it 
does  not  aflSrm,  that  God  and  the  conscience  are  on  its  side ; 
and  it  provides  for  its  grades  of  punishment  on  the  theory  that 
the  conscience  of  the  convicted  criminal  will  justify  its  milder 
or  severer  sentences  to  evil,  and  that  the  consciences  of  the 
community  of  moral  beings  will  conspire  with  the  same. 

§  287.  We  also  conclude  that  the  state  not  only  has  the  ri^bt, 
but  is  morally  bound,  to  punish  the  invader  of  the   i,i„itg  of 
rights  of  its  citizens,  or  the  assailant  of   its   own  p"n*»kiiient. 
existence.     But  how  far  may  it  proceed  in  such  punishment? 
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What  extreme  of  evil  may  it  inflict  upon  the  aggressor  upon  the 
life  and  HJ>erty  and  property  of  its  citizoDs?  We  reply:  Abj 
extreme  which  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  these  rights,  and 
for  the  defence  of  itself.  The  rights  in  question  must  be 
secured  to  the  community,  at  any  cost  of  evil  to  the  man  who 
deli1)erately  and  i)erBi8tently  invades  them.  He  shows  bimsdf 
by  his  acts  to  l)c  an  enemy  of  the  public  welfare,  and  socfa 
deeds  must  be  prevented  by  the  fear  of  any  form  of  evil  which 
the  invader  can  suffer. 

It  follows  that  punishment  may  be  capital  whenever  and  m 
It  BAj  to        f<^r  <^  It  can  be  shown  tliat  such  punishments  an 
fayitAiwkemt  ^j,g  \y^<i  Gttcd  to  prevent  the  crimes   in  question. 
It  does  not   follow  that  they  must  l)e  capital,  even  for  the 
taking  of  life ;  but  only  tliat  the  state  is  justifiefl  in  inflictii^ 
such  puuishinonts  whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  best 
fitttil  to  effect  the  object.     If  a  man  as  an  individual  may  tie- 
feu<l  his  life,  his  lil)orty,  or  his  prc>iK'rty,  by  takinor  the  life  of 
tlie  assailant,  then  surelv  the  state  niav  threati'U  to  do  llic  same, 
and  mav  execute  its  tlireat.     It  dtH's  not  follow  that  it  is  riirht 
to  do  the  same,  unh'ss  tliis  neeessitv  exists  :  on  the  wntran'. 
the  rijxlit  to  iiirtiet  sueh  punislnnent  may  Ix?  so  exercisinl  a»  in 
a  gn'at  degree  lo  defeat  the  general  ends  of  puuislinieut,  and  to 
weaken  tlie  moral  force  of  tlie  government  itself.     The  fn*itloE 
and  n»eklessness  with  which  capital  punishment  was  iuflicteil  for 
IK'tty  tiiefts  a  few  generations  since,  under  the  English  law,  are 
horrihle  to  think  of ;  not  l)ecausc  it  is  not  right  for  a  uian  to 
defend  his  i)roperty  by  shooting  a  burglar  in  extreme  nwi'ssitv, 
or  fi>r  the  government  to  do  the  same  under  the  stress  of  mar- 
tial law,  but  liceause  the  multiplication  of  extreme  punisbmi'Dts 
for  minor  crimes  tends  to  accustom  the  eommunitv  to  rd'anl 
all  crimes  as  iMjually  evil,  and  practicrally  to  esteem  uiunkTas 
no  worse  than  theft,  ;ls  when  a  man  or  child  is  hiini:  for  l-otb. 
In   other  words,  brutality  in  any   form    tends   to   wt-akeu  lli«^ 
ini>r:d  element  in  the  administration  of  pnnislmiont. 

This  i-?  only  one  of  the  many  proofs,  that,  while  the  imm^ 
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Aate  design  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  a 

psrtieular  crime,  it  also  proix>ses  other  ends, — 

ends  which  are  closely  and  inevitably  connected  with  eads  or 

what   is   technically  distinguished    as   punishment  >^"°**''"'*"** 

IMoper.    These  secondary  ends  are  twofold,  —  the  reformation 

of  the  criminal,  and  the  moral  education  of  the  community  in 

such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of   punishment.      Both 

these  effects  are,  indeed,  necessarily  incidental  to  punishment 

proper.    The  fact  that  all  civilized  governments  regard  them  in 

tbehr  penal  arrangements  is  also  decisive  that  they  assume  the 

right  and  acknowledge  the  duty  to  care  for  the  moral  welfare  of 

the  community,  and  propose  a  wider  sphere  of  responsibility  than 

its  oonoem  for  the  so-called  natural  rights  to  pro|x;rty,  liberty, 

and  life  (§  278).    Whatever  the  theories  of  political  philoso- 

fdiers  may  be,  and  however  rigid  and  logical  their  so-called 

scientific  doctrines  of  the  sphere  and  functions  of  the  state, 

practical  legislators  and  actual   courts  of  law  can   never  be 

immindful  that  the  citizens  who  constitute  the  state  draw  the 

breath  of  their  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  ethical  convictions  and 

aentiment;  that  they  at  once  invigorate  the  force  of  law  by 

their  allegiance  to  duty,  and  temper  its  severity  by  the  softening 

and  pitying  element  of  human  sympathy. 

The  modem  theories  and  practice  of  prison  discipline  arc 
also  indications  and  proof  that  civil  govcraments 
xeoognize  other  obligations  than  those  of  punish-  theoriMof 
anent  in  dealing  with  offenders.     These  uniformly  ^■»»^'""*- 
combine  arrangements  for  recovery  and  reform  with  the  repel- 
lent and  xjoenacing  apparatus  for  punishment ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
Otey  recognize  a  certain  duty  of  moral  culture  and  recovery  as 
ttoecDtial  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  and  the  community  for 
irhlch  the  state  exists. 

f  288.   This  suggests  tlie  question  whether  the  iMMaBd 
^vemment  may  ever  remit  a  threatened  penalty;  proprfetj 
>T9  Can  strict  justice  ever  allow  the  state  to  panlon  ? 
tliis  question  involves  inquiries  still  more  minute:  e.g..  Does 
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not  jastioe.  sa  such,  demand  that  the  threatened  pnnlshment 
should  lie  invariablv  inllieteil,  unless  evidence  of  some  sort 
be  furnisheil  that  the  offence  was  less  serious  than  was  origin- 
ally sui»|H)sed  when  sentence  was  pronouncinl?  Such  evidence 
miglit  lie  found  in  sonae  new  light  in  respect  to  the  actual 
moral  unworthiness  of  the  criminal,  difficult  as  it  might  he  to 
employ  such  a  test. 

The  advocate  of  what  is  called  a  natural  sense  of  justice,  as 
an  original  intuition  or  sentiment,  can  find  no  place  for  pardon 
as  such,  onder  any  supposable  circumstances.  In  his  tbeoYTf 
Justice  is  a  supreme  and  sacred  authority,  which  must  bare 
its  pound  of  flesh  to  the  minutest  fibre,  and  from  whose  sam- 
mary  decision  there  can  ho  no  api^eal.  Though  it  may  pity, 
it  can  never  relent ;  though  it  may  love,  it  can  never  remit  Ibe 
penalty.  If  this  be  true  of  i>enal  justice  as  adiniiiistered  bj 
man,  nuidi  more,  it  is  rightly  reiisoned.  must  it  1k^  true  of 
divine  justice,  which  surely  caunot  remit  the  threatened  ix^naltv, 
nor  terminate  it,  until  it  shall  have  been  fully  suffered  or  eutirely 
paid. 

§  289.  Tht»so  diffieulties  lx)th  six»fulative   and   practical,  in 
the  ethical  sphere  l>oth  human  and  divine,  are  set 

TliMry  which 

•djiMtAthe  aside  or  avoided  by  a  theory  of  iK*nal  justice  wliien 
'"  ^***  conceives  of  it  as  a  form  or  manifestation  of  moral 
lK»nevolcnce,  which  is  calleil  justicv  l)ecause  imix^rsonal  cci'iity 
is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  and  lH?cause  its  love  for 
moral  goo<lness  is  so  energetic  and  intense  as  to  manifest  in 
ways  of  |>enalty  the  displeasure  which  it  cannot  but  feel  against 
evil  affections  and  evil  deeds  and  evil  men,  and  wbieli  ci»nst^ 
quently  must  sympathize  with  the  euforcenieut  of  law  and  the 
infliction  of  penalty  in  the  sUite  and  the  moral  universe.  Such 
moral  love,  though  it  Ik?  called  justiw,  may  also  desire  to 
reclaim  and  recover  to  that  moral  health  which  is  shown  in 
repentance  as  manifested  in  acts  of  duty.  If  now  this  reeovor- 
in<r  pity  reclaims  and  pardons  at  the  same  time  that  it  le.HVi*3 
unqucstioneil  its  just  and  energetic  displeasure  to  wants  moral 
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rril,  it  is  as  Jnet  to  pardon,  in  the  largest  senae  of  Justice,  as 
it  is  to  inflict  the  threatened  penalty.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  tbis  higlier  ideal  of  justice  can  often  be  safely  applied 
under  the  limitations  of  the  human  state,  which  must  concern 
itoett  chiefly  with  external  conduct,  and  can  only  indirectly 
and  imperfectly  deal  with  the  inner  life.  But  we  cannot  doubt 
tlut  it  controls  that  spiritual  kingdom  in  which  moral  relations 
•re  supreme,  and  the  hearts  of  all  are  judged  by  the  discerning 
yet  pitying  eye  of  the  living  God.  We  need  not  vex  ourselves 
with  the  vexed  qucstious  of  theological  polemics  to  be  assured 
thtt  Christianity,  either  by  symbol  or  fact,  — or,  as  we  believe, 
hy  the  most  significant  of  symbols  and  thc'most  real  of  facts,  — 
hu  sanctioned  the  theory  of  moral  administration  in  which  the 
■acrednesB  of  penal  Justice  and  the  recovery  of  the  offender  are 
recognized,  aooght  for,  and  achieved.  /^ 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

DUTIES  TO  THS  8TATE,  CIVIL   AND   POLITICAL. 

f  290.  The  obligation  to  recognize  civil  governmeiit  bi 
^,11^^  already  been  explained  as  compreheDded  in  and 
iktHtiMs.  enforced  by  the  law  of  love.  All  our  duties  as  dfr 
sens  of  the  state  spring  from  and  are  included  in  the  general 
ol)li<;ation  to  promote  the  highest  well-being  of  oor 
•kiifatioB  of  ft'llow-mei).  Those  rolatious  of  men  to  one  another 
wlui-h  wc  call  civil,  are  esseutiul  to  their  well-ln^ing. 
Every  man  recojrnizos  them  as  such ;  and  hence  every  man 
recognizes  the  duty  to  ri»siK»ct  these  as  actual,  and  as  invested 
with  their  Ivgitiinate  imiK)rtance  and  authority. 

The  leading  duties  which  man  owes  to  civil  government  are 
Two  dsMM  divided  iuto  two  classes,  —  his  duties  as  a  subject, 
•r  daUes.  jmj  iiig  cluties  as  an  administrator  of  the  govern- 
meut.  Sometimes  these  are  distinguished  as  cicil  and  iMtioii^ 
according  as  a  man  is  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  the  codiuod- 
wealth  and  under  its  authority,  or  as  a  memlKjr  of  its  polity* 
or  its  governing  class.  This  distinction  is  of  sjKM^ial  signifi- 
cance, particularly  in  its  application  to  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

Of  cItU  ^^  begin  with  the  duties  of  the  citizen  as  tbu? 

datiet.  defined,  and  first  with  his  civil  duties. 

§  201.  (1)  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  recognize  tbe 
nutliority  of  the  government  which  prevails  in  the  couutr}'  iu 
wliifh  he  finds  himself,  whether  a  constant  resident  or  a  tem- 
porary sojourner.     A  i)erson  may  have  been  a  resident  in  tbe 
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TTnited  States  or  Great  Britaiu  from  his  birth,  or  a  lodger  in 
dUier  for  a  Digbt.    In  either  case,  it  ia  bis  duty,  and 
c^nall;  bis  duty,  to  r^pcct  the  governmeat  of  the  ,f„  xt^ 
eoODtry  in  which  he  ia  preseot.    As  has  already  been  ""tiiorttj  of 
explained,  civil  government,  to  fulfil  its  mission  of 
UeflsingB,  must  be  supreme  or  sovereign  within  its  territory. 
It  is  every  man's  duty  to  farther  or  promote  this  service  of  good. 
It  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  this  special  obligation  is  con* 
ecmed,  whether  he  is  a  citizen  or  a  stranger.    The  deliberate 
«r  careless  enemy  or  antagonist  of  the  government  which  con- 
trols the  soil  on  which  he  is  a  gueat  b  an  enemy  of  mankind. 

The  doctrine  hna  indeed  found  a  few  advocates,  that  a  man 
in^bt  disown  all  allegiance  even  to  the  government  -,  ,^ 
of  his  country,  on  giving  due  notice  that  he  would  tumiimi 
■•■ert  no  claims  for  its  protection.  Not  a  few  ideal-  *  ""* 
bts  with  lofty  moral  pretensions  have  claimed  in  this  way  to 
escape  their  seeming  personal  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
A  bad  government,  by  professing  to  refuse  to  accept  any  favors 
at  its  hands.  They  did  not  rcBcct  that  it  is  as  impossible  to 
escape  from  the  benefits  as  it  is  from  the  responsibilities  of 
the  government  of  a  country  in  which  we  live.  Those  idealists 
who  have  dreamed  of  founding  a  pure  society,  in  which  govern- 
ment and  authority  should  be  rcsolve<I  iuto  the  consenting  con- 
sciences of  its  members,  and  would  thus  fulfil  their  dainty  and 
Impracticable  ideals,  have  never  aucceedcd  in  diaponaing  alto- 
gether with  authority  for  the  restraint  of  the  conscience  from 
sets  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  prevented,  nor  with 
physical  force  for  the  repression  of  those  brutal  impulses  which 
now  and  then  are  certain  to  assert  themselves. 

f  292.  (2)  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  possess  and  cherish 
those  feeliniES  of  special  interest  in  his  own  country 

u-   u  It         ..        1        J  .    CS)Tiiek.rt.ll 

wbieh  are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequencca  of  ayfriii 
moral  love  to  his  kind.    It  hns  been  abundantly  illus-   i*""''"* 
(rated,  that  the  lover  of  his  fellow-meu  in  g(;ncral 
will  eberieh  and  obey,  and  thus  cultivate  and  strengthen,  the 
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special  emotions  which  ho  feels  towards  those  wlio  are  neighbors 
to  him  in  residence,  and  who  are  familiar  and  dear  to  him  by 
being  fellow-lal>orers  in  good  works,  and  receivers  of  common 
lx»nefits;  who  share  in  giving  and  receiving  gratitude,  confi- 
dence,  sympathy,  pity ;  who  are  with  him  in  his  fears  and  hopes, 
in  his  lalK)rs  and  sacrifices.  Inasmuch  as  generous  love  to  oar 
fellow-men  is  a  universal  duty,  and  these  consequences  of  its 
presence  and  exercise  are  its  abundant  and  grateful  fruits, 
patriotic  feeling  is  also  of  universal  obligation.  Moreover,  as 
these  special  affections  should  be  cultivated  by  definite  acts 
and  sacrifices,  so  patriotism  becomes  a  duty,  and  should  be 
conscientiously  cherished  as  an  affection  which  is  at  once  the 
natural  expression  and  rational  consequence  of  a  benevolent 
will. 

§  293.  (3)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  8ul>jiK?t  to  contribute  to  the 
(S)  To  iwj  supix^rt  of  the  government  to  the  extent  and  in 
uxev.  ^j^j,  measure  wliich  the  law  requires.    No  government 

can  exist  without  the  ix»cuniary  contributions  of  its  subjects. 
IJy  the  nature  of  the  ciiso,  the  governing  organs  must  preseril^ 
the  amount  which  is  require<l,  and  comi)el  the  payment  of  it. 
A  government  is  no  government  which  docs  not  claim  and  exer- 
cise the  authority  to  exact  from  its  subjects  the  taxes  which  it 
prescrilR»8.  The  citizen  who  does  not  respond  to  this  claim  hy 
comi)lying  with  its  requisitions  fails  in  his  duty,  and  offends 
against  the  moral  law.  The  tax  may  be  unreasonable  and 
disprojwrtionate,  and  niinous  to  both  government  and  citizen; 
and  yet  if  it  is  ordert»d  it  must  be  paid,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  government  to  decide  questions  of 
this  sort,  and  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  accept  its  decision 
when  it  is  final.  It  need  not  l>e  said  that  it  may  not  only  l>e  the 
right,  but  it  miiy  l)e  the  duty,  of  the  citizen  to  reason  and 
remonstrate  with  the  government,  or  to  seek  a  change  in  iU 
decisions  by  all  lawful  means  ;  but  after  the  decision  is  made,  it 
is  (equally  his  duty  to  obey,  whether  the  tax  be  equitable  or 
oppressive. 
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S  294.  (4)  Similarly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  support 
uid  defend  his  goverDtnent,  and  at  times  even  at  the 
risk  and  sacrifice  of  bis  life.    A  gOTernment  cannot  portait 
exist  without  being  now  and  then  assailed,  either  in  *•*♦•*  '*• 
the  person  of  some  of  its  officers,  or  by  an  armed 
force  which  avowedly  seeks  to  rob  or  humble  or  subjugate  it. 
Its  only  remedy  in  such  cases  is  force,  and  the  use  of  force  as 
•gainst  force  involves  the  exposure  of  the  life.     We  do  not  say 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  hazard  bis  life  in  such  a 
need,  but  simply  that  this  is  the  duty  of  some  of  its  citizens ; 
for  witliout  such  exposure  or  sncrifice  the  government  must  be 
weakened  or  destroyed,  and  a  government  which  cannot  with- 
stand invaders  from  without  or  sedition  from  within  cannot 
long  continue  to  exist.     Impotence  to  repel  force  by  force  is 
but  another  term  for  anarchy.     It  is  with  this  duty,  as  it  is 
with  the  duly  to  pay  one's  taxes :  the  government  itself  must 
determine  who  and  in  what  way  each  individual  shall  dischai^e 
his  obligations,  but  when  its  decisions  are  reached  they  should 
be  implicitly  obeyed. 

§  295.  (5)  This  leads  us  to  the  comprehensive  principle  that 
in  general  every  requirement  of  the  government  must 
be  obeyed,  with  two  or  three  important  qualiBcations  „,,,  ]„, 

and  exceptions.     That  tie  princiitle  in  ffcneral  is  '•"^'"'^» 
'^         '  "  unptlou. 

true,  is  evident  from  the  considerations  already  ad- 
duced.    The  supposed  or  alleged  exceptions  will  serve  to  limit 
the  rule  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  confirm  it  on  the  other. 

(a)  The  laws  enacted  and  enforced  may  be  clearly  unwise 
and  even  mischievous.     It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
this  should  ever  be  true.     Civil  government  exists  thaUwii 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community.     Every  provision  ""    " 
and  statute  which  is  mode  parports  to  be  for  the  well-being  of 
the  people.     But  lawmakers  are  not  always  honest  or  wise : 
they  noi.  unfrequently  fail  to  be  fully  informed,  or  to  Judg4 
wisely  and  jnstly  as  to  what  the  public  interest  Is  or  requires. 
Even  when  they  ore  not  fully  informed,  or  fail  to  decide  t^^^^L'J^ 
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tiMj  Me  Dot  always  booest  in  foUowliig  tbeir  Jndgmento.  Asd 
jet  it  is  implied,  in  the  vei;  natare  of  dvil  gorenuneot,  tbit 
wliateTer  is  enacted  or  otdered  aa  «  nde  bj  the  oi^ganic  povs 
■bould  be  inTeated  with  monl  antborit;,  bowerer  nnwiae  or  in- 
JDriooa  tt  ma;  be.  Ita  nnwiadom  and  its  evil  inflnenoea  do  not 
b  the  least  release  the  oonacienoe  of  the  mbject  from  ob^ii^ 
tta  orden  and  oomplyii^  with  Ita  exacUona.  CnkM  this  ii 
tne,  cirU  goTerament  ia  impOMible.  Ita  Teiy  esaenoe  wwriirtf 
Is  the  BDtborit;  of  the  organa  of  the  atate  to  dedde  aa  to  wlut 
la  to  be  done  and  avoided  by  the  aobjeots  of  the  aUta.  Tke 
tact  that  the  people  cbooae  their  Uwmaken,  even  if  erety  ia- 
dividoal  were  aappoaed  to  take  part  in  the  election,  does  not  in 
tin  least  weaken  the  anthori^  of  the  laws  which  they  make, 
bowerer  weak  or  immoral  may  be  the  motJTes  by  which,  when 
chosen,  they  are  controlled,  or  however  unwise  may  be  the  lam 
which  they  make.  The  experience  of  every  generation  confinu 
the  troth  which  dictated  the  remark  of  Chancellor  Oxenaton, 
*'  Netcia,  mi  JUi,  quantiUd  prudefdid  homines  regaiUur;  "  but 
the  same  experience  also  confirms  the  truth  that  law,  when  en- 
acted by  the  existing  authorities,  must  be  respected  as  snpraM 
and  decisive.  The  evil  consequences  may  be  obvious  to  all 
competent  obeorvors,  and  bring  speedy  disaster  and  dishoDOr  to 
the  country ;  and  yet  the  laws  most  rale  the  consdenoe,  md 
demand  obedience. 

§  296.  (&)  The  laws  may  not  only  be  unwise  and  even  mii- 

(t)  nipiMi     cliievous:  they  may  be  demoralizing,  and  in  thit 

UtUwu       sense  offensive  to  the  conscience.     Examples  ot 

such  laws  are  those  which  tempt  men  to  dishoDO^ 

or  crime  by  uuwise  and  excessive  taxation,  by  furnishing  tie&- 

fea  and  opportunities  for  theft,  by  stiroulating  the  vieiona  tf 

msuol  appetites,  by  unskilful  criminal  juriapradence,  and  tif 

tfeetive  arrangements  for  marriage  and  divorce.     ObedieiKa 

the  laws  supposed  does  not  necessarily  involve  an  immonl 

t  on  the  part  of  tbe  citizen  or  subject,  though  the  ioditM* 

*eraUoD  and  influence  of  the  law  may  be  morally  hurtful,  in*'' 
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much  as  socb  laws,  though  dcmontlizing,  do  not  icvolvG  per- 
Bonal  immorality  in  every  citizen.  Consequent];  they  must  be 
obeyed,  for  the  reason  that  the  govemmont  has  enacted  them ; 
and  for  this  reason  they  Innd  the  conscience. 

These  evil  consequences  may  be  freely  discussed,  in  case  the 
govemmeut  does  not  forbid  ;  their  demoralizing  tendencies  may 
be  portrayed  and  exposed  :  bnt,  whenever  the  law  as  such  meets 
the  citizen,  he  mnat  obey  it  beeaose  it  is  the  law. 

S  297.  (c)  The  laws  may  require  immoral  acts,  —  acts  which 
contradict  any  one  of  the  plam  commands  of  con- 
science. Obviously,  such  supposed  commands  must  ilrt^ti^ 
respect  the  external  actions  only.  Tliey  may  forbid  i""""" 
acts  of  plain  duty,  or  command  immoral  dee<lB.  The 
feelings  and  purposes  cannot  be  reached  by  human  legislation. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  laws  shonld  Ik  disobeyed.  The  judg- 
ment of  conscience  is  supreme.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  moral 
law,  and  only  by  its  authority,  that  allegiance  is  required  to  any 
civil  law.  When  such  a  law  usurps  the  place  of  the  moral  law 
on  which  it  stands,  it  has  no  authority  to  which  it  can  appeal. 
The  same  authority  which  in  the  one  ease  commands  oUtlience, 
in  the  other  commands  the  opposite.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
not  likely  often  to  occur;  but,  whenever  they  do  occur,  they 
admit  of  but  one  solution,  —  a  law  to  commit  an  immoral  act 
can  never  bind  the  conscience.  It  ia  not  unfrequcntly  true  that 
acts  which  are  judged  to  be  immoral  by  some  men  are  cot  so 
in  fact.  Acts  which  would  be  immoral  were  they  not  required 
by  kw  may  also  cease  to  be  so  when  the  law  enjoius  them. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  an  act  is  im- 
moral, especially  if  it  is  enjoined  by  civil  government ;  but 
it  is  clear,  that,  so  soon  as  it  is  thus  judged,  the  command 
to  perform  —  or,  as  the  case  may  lx>,  to  avoid  —  the  act  in 
question  has  no  moral  authority.  It  will  be  obscncd  that  the 
coses  adduced  are  hypothetical  only.  The  question  is  not 
raiae<l,  whether,  in  a  constitutioual  government,  such  a  case 
can  ever  arise. 
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I  298.  (cf )  The  laws  may  require  or  forbid  actions  which  are 
forbidden  or  required  by  God.  In  case  of  a  positive 
It  fl«BMiiia  command  of  God,  or  any  requirement  which  such 
4iMk«4inc«  4  command  involves,  the  moral  authority  of  God  i» 
supreme.  The  law  of  the  state  has,  in  every  such 
case,  no  authority  over  the  conscience.  *^  We  ooght  to  obey 
God,  rather  than  men." 

Men  may  mistake  as  to  what  God  does  actoally  command. 
They  may  infer  that  God  commands  an  act  which  he  woold 
forbid,  or  which  is  entirely  indifferent.  There  is  ample  room 
for  mistakes  and  inferences  of  this  sort.  The  principle  remains 
true  and  im|)ortant,  notwithstanding,  however  serious  are  the 
mistakes  of  man  in  rcs|)ect  to  questions  of  this  sort,  or  dis3»- 
truuA  the  consequences  which  follow  in  fanaticism  and  civil 
disonltT. 

§  2\>\K   (/')  The  laws  may  Ix*  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical. 

In  otiuT  words,  they  may  lx»  the  result  of  usurpa- 

tkriawu        tloii,  111  res{H.'<*t  to  fomi  or  administration.     Such 

BBroBMi-        jjj^,g  (jr  j^^.^jj  jpjjY  jjy  disolieyeil  or  resisted  for  the 

purix)se  of  testiug  their  legality  at  the  proper  trilni- 
nals.  They  may  even  Ik;  resiste<l  in  oixier  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  coniiiiunity  to  their  illegality,  or  the  evils  which  they 
involve,  even  when  olx»ilienee  involves  no  violation  of  the  con- 
science. 

lu  the  first  case,  when  the  law  or  niling  of  the  government 
TworaMt  ^^'^  "^^  offeud  the  conscience,  and  commands  no 
MppoKfd.  immorality,  it  may  he  disobeyed  and  calleil  in  qut* 
tion  by  an  apjwal  to  whatever  tribunals  are  provided  by  the 
organization  of  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
validity  and  authority  of  whatever  assumes  to  be  law.  Any  act 
of  ilisol)edience  or  apparent  disloyalty,  which  has  this  purpose, 
cannot  Ix)  considered  immoral,  whatever  form  it  may  assume: 
inasmuch  as  the  government  itself  provides  for  an  appeal  to 
Ciesar  as  the  supreme  judge. 

In  the  second  cose  supposed,  when  the  law  is  disohcjed 
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knovingly  and  finally,  ia  order  to  direct  or  arouse  the  att«DtioD 
of  the  commuDity  to  any  evils  in  its  working,  the  offender  as- 
Bumes  a  grave  responsibility.  He  takes  the  first  step  towarda 
revolution.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  long  dbtance  between  the 
first  and  the  final  st«p ;  but  he  assumes  the  position  of  deliber- 
ate and  open  disobedience,  not  because  the  act  or  order  is 
afflrmed  immoral,  but  simply  that  he  may  express  his  own  dis- 
approval of  what  the  government  requires,  in  order  to  excite 
the  government  to  a  change  in  its  legislation. 

It  is  obvious  enough,  though  it  is  not  always  conceded,  that 
whether  the  act  required  by  the  government  be  im- 
morat,  or  inexpedient,  the  man  who  disolieys  or  re-  ^otb  «»•  to 
sists  is  morally  bound  to  accept  and  submit  himself  ■«•?'  "•" 
to  the  penalty  which  the  law  provides,  wliether  it  be 
fine  or  stripes,  imprisonment  or  banishment,  or  <leath.  Whether 
he  discharges  his  conscience  by  refusing  to  obey  a  law  because 
it  requires  an  immoral  act,  or  manifesto  his  patriotism  or  his 
humanity  by  protecting  an  offender  against  an  unconstitutional 
or  an  injarious  enactment,  be  owes  it  to  tlie  government  under 
which  he  lives  to  honor  its  sovereignty  by  accepting  whatever 
penalty  it  assigns  him.  Ho  may  escape  from  this  sovcrcigqty 
by  abandoning  its  domain  ;  but  so  long  as  he  lives  within  its 
territory  he  is  bound  to  obey  all  its  laws  except  those  against 
which  he  protests,  and,  if  sentouced  to  any  penalty,  to  accept 
that  penalty  vithont  resistance. 

To  daim  a  general  liberty  of  abandoning  the  government 
because  it  has  wronged  his  conscience,  or  committed  more  or 
fewer  acts  of  oppression,  and  to  resist  its  authority  while 
one  lives  within  its  domain,  is  to  commit  a  most  heinous  offence 
gainst  one's  fellow-men.  Whatever  may  be  the  ground  in  the 
abuses  of  the  government  itself,  organized  society  brings  too 
many  blessings  to  its  members  and  subjects,  not  to  impose  u|)on 
every  man  the  <luty  of  submitting  himself  to  its  control  in  every 
form  of  obedience  which  conscience  makes  ]X}ssible. 

3  300.  (/)  The  last  supposition  which  we  ^iQ^aaft  Sa  ^"^issi 
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the  ooo*titutioQ  b  freqaentlj  aL»]  perststently  violated,  or  the 
adminUtniktioQ  of  the  govern  men  t  becomes  intolo^ 


tktmimim^  sble.  or  flo  frmoght  with  abases  in  its  management  m 
J^J^V^  to  outveigh  all  the  evils  vhich  attend  or  threaten  i 
change  in  one  or  both.  If  all  government  demei 
its  aotbority  and  finds  its  life  in  the  consent  of  the  govoned, 
there  mav  come  a  time  when  the  common  or  onlversal  scDtimeiit 
breaks  out  into  a  load  aodaim  that  the  evils  or  abuses  which  ire 
goffered  cannot  be  greater,  and  may  be  less*  than  those  which 
will  attend  a  revolution.  Tlus  common  conviction  is  the  only 
Justification,  as  it  is  the  only  impulse,  of  a  comnKHi  resistsDoe 
to  the  authoritv  of  the  state. 

Moralists  and  publicists  and  divines  have  qoestioned  whether 
«■.     t.  so<^^    A  conviction    can    ever    be    warranted,  and 

WWb  b  a 

rvvoiattoB  wlielliOF  such  a  convictioD,  if  it  did  exist,  could  ever 
*  be  5<>  gt-nerally  diflfuseii  as  to  l>ecome  a  common 
sentiment,  so  detlnitcly  and  sympathetically  held  as  to  justify 
an  armeil  revolution.  It  is  evident  that  absolute  success  can 
rart'ly,  if  ever.  In?  assiiretl  Ivforchand.  An  insurgent  or  revo- 
lutionary {)opulalion  can  never  be  absolutely  certain  that  they 
are  stn.niir  enoujih  to  withstand  the  onranizeil  force  of  the  es- 
taMisIie<l  iioveniment,  assisteil,  as  it  may  be.  by  neighboring 
powt-rs.  But  it  can  l>c  assure<l,  by  the  severity  and  universality 
of  its  own  calamities,  that,  should  it  fail,  it  can  hanily  suffer 
worse,  and  possibly  may  suffer  less,  than  it  does  under  present 
abuses.  It  is  only  when  such  a  conviction  is  wrought  into  the 
minds  of  the  mass  of  the  p(»ople  by  the  universality,  the  intens- 
ity, and  the  continuance  of  its  sufferings,  that  a  revolutionary 
movement  is  justiGed  to  the  conscience.  This  conviction  can 
never  l^  tested  or  measured  by  any  logical  criteria  or  any  scien- 
tific parallels.  Every  justified  revolution  must  plead  its  own 
cause,  and  urge  its  own  defence,  and  risk  its  own  failure. 

A  failure  of  success  does  not  necessarily  involve  criminality 
in  the  intentions  or  the  acts  of  its  originators  or  their  coadju- 
tors.    In  many,  not  to  say  the  most,  of  our  external  actions, 
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whttber  they  are  trivial  or  important,  we  are  liable  to  form  mis- 
taken judgments,  t'veo  if  our  intentions  are  the  pur- 
est.  Bat  if  these  intentions  involve  serioua  results,  aot  Isflj 
and  their  consequences  concern  the  stability  of  the  "  "  ■»ii'7- 
govemment  and  the  civil  peace  and  order  of  a  vast  community, 
recfclesSDCBS  and  haste  are  alirays  criminal.  A  revolution  is  to 
the  peace  and  order,  the  enjoyments  and  the  hopes,  of  millions 
of  men,  what  an  earthquake  is  to  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  every  thing  which  enriches  and  beautifies  it.  rrofeseed 
revolution isls  are  ordinarily  the  most  reckless  and  dangerous 
and  most  unprincipled  of  dcmag<^ues,  the  natural  cuemics 
of  mankind  ;  because  they  unsettle  and  destroy  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  important  of  human  blessings,  the  order  and 
authority  of  the  civil  state.  Whether  they  are  silent  conspira- 
tors against  the  peace  and  stability  of  their  own  or  a  foreign 
country,  or  wbetiier  they  are  violent  and  noisy  preachers  of 
sedition,  they  are  the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  usually  deserve 
to  be  shnnoed  and  avoided  as  raging  wild  beasts. 

S  301.   (6)  Patriotism  in  feeling  and  conduct  is  a  sacred  and 
a  universal  duty.     The  impulse  to  love  our  country 
is    natnral  an 
elevation  of  c 

which  gather  the  associations  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood ;  of  our  familiarity  with,  and  interest  in,  our  neighbors, 
especially  if  these  be  definitely  known  and  incorporated  with 
the  scenes  and  activities  of  our  early  life;  of  our  iutclligent 
appreciation  of  protection  and  security;  of  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  and  the  security  of  person  and  property.  It  connects 
OS  with  the  past  by  all  that  is  romantic  in  the  heroic  age  of  our 
sturdy  ancestors,  by  all  that  is  venerable  in  their  struggles  with 
nature  and  with  hostile  powers,  with  their  aspirations  after  civil 
liberty,  with  the  skill  with  which  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  Bubsequent  prosperity  and  wealth,  with  tlie  respect  which 
they  have  won  for  us  among  the  great  national  powers,  and  with 
our  capacity  for  moral  and  intellectual  achievemftUXa  o.V\««tt'6«sA 
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among  the  nations  of  mankind.  All  this  complex  of  emotions 
of  this  uuMest  and  uiuhI  elevated  cbanicter  is  connected  with 
the  soil  which  our  fathers  planted,  subdued,  and  defended,  from 
which  they  and  we  have  gained  our  wealth,  which  is  filled  with 
the  monuments  of  their  enterprise,  and  made  sacred  to  us  by  the 
graves  in  which  they  were  buried,  and  the  homes  in  which  they 
have  enableii  us  to  dwell  in  peace  and  security. 

True  patriotism  is  sensitive  to  national  defects,  and  zealooB 
for  the  moral  welfare,  the  intellectual  culture,  the  sstbetic 
grace,  and  the  religious  faith  of  one's  fellow-citizens.  It  is 
most  opixmcd  to  the  blatant  and  declamatory  spirit  which  so 
often  bears  its  name,  and  caricatures  its  excellence,  which  in  oar 
country  has  done  more  than  any  thing  besides  to  lead  our  citi- 
zens to  forget  that  genuine  patriotism  is  one  of  the  most 
admiral )Ie  of  virtues,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  duties. 

§  :J()2.  We  pass  next  to  tlie  political  duties  of  the  citizen,  or 
n  1...   1         his  duties  OS  an  administrator  of  the  state.     Thus  far 

PoUtlral 

dBtiMiof  we  have  considered  the  duties  which  every  individ- 
****  ual  owes  to  the  state  as  a  subject  of  its  authority. 
Dutios  of  tliis  class,  as  we  have  noticed  already,  are  freqaeotly 
aiul  pro|KTly  distinguished  as  civil  duties,  or  duties  which  the 
individual  owes  to  the  state  as  a  citizen  or  subject.  Speaking 
nioiv  exactly,  we  should  say  they  are  the  duties  which  he  owes 
to  those  of  his  fellow-men  who  are  also  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Duties  of  tliis  class,  like  all  duties  to  our  fellow-men,  are  de- 
rived from  the  comprehensive  law  of  love  to  all  men,  as  limited 
and  modified  by  the  special  relationships  and  affections  which 
connect  us  with  a  common  government  and  a  common  country. 

We  come  now  to  those  duties  which  are  owed  to  us  through 
the  state  by  those  who  arc  in  any  sense  its  organs,  or  odmiui^ 
tratoi-s  of  the  government,  and  which  every  citizen  owes  to  his 
fellow-men  so  far  as  he  exercises  any  function  of  this  kind. 
Ennmerated  These  functionaries  comprehend  ofDcers  of  the  state. 
In  part.  ^f  ^vory  description,  whether  they  be  legislative,  jutli- 

cial,  or  execullve.    They  also  include  electors  or  voters  under 
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all  goveminents  which  ore  more  or  lesa  popular.  Daties  of  this 
class  are  distinguished  as  political  duties,  for  the  reason  that 
the  subject  of  them  is  regarded  as  io  so  far,  or  iu  some  sense, 
a  member  of  the  state  when  considered  as  a  politj  or  organism, 
and  as  consequently  in  some  sense  an  oi^an  of  the  same. 

The  two  classes  of  dnti^  should  by  no  means  be  confounded, 
as  they  often  are,  by  those  who  fail  to  distinguish 
the  rights  which  the  citizen  or  subject  may  claim  ^utrni 
from  bis  government, — e.g.,  to  security  and  protec-  ^■••••'•"•b 
tion,  and  equal  favors  under  the  taw. — from  the 
light  of  the  citizen  to  act  ns  voter  or  an  office-holder.     No 
absurdity  would  seem  to  be  so  extreme  as  that  which  regards 
tbe  right  of  voting  or  ofSce-bolding  as  one  of  the  natural  rights 
of  a  citizen.    Tbe  doctrine  that  the  olllces  of  the  state  are  a 
species  of  property  to  which  every  citizen  has  an  equal  claim 
or  natural  right,  and  still  more  emphatically  the  doctrine  that 
the  offlces  are  tbe  spoils  of  a  victorious  political  party,  is  not 
only  destitute  of  any  rational  authority,  but  is  essentially  im- 
moral and  demoralizing. 

S  303.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  truth,  tiiat  the  state  is 
from  its  very  nature  an  organism ;  that  is,  a  society  j^,^t, 
ooQstJtnted  for  and  maintained  by  certain  functions,  iMMKiriir 
which  it  can  only  perform  through  certain  organs.  "'"'" 
These  organs  are  certain  human  beings,  one  or  many,  —  neces- 
sarily very  few  in  comparison  with  the  entire  population  of  even 
the  smallest  commonwealth,  —  to  whom  are  intrusted  these 
functions  of  authority,  decbion,  and  action  in  tbe  name  and 
for  the  well-being  of  the  state.  These  duties  are  more  or  less 
distinctly  defined  by  its  constitutions  and  traditions.  It  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  that  these  duties  should 
be  performed  with  a  certain  exactness  and  fidelity.  Such  fidelity 
and  exactness  are  required  by  the  civil  statute,  and  are  enforced 
by  the  moral  law.  It  is  also  required  that  many  of  these  duties 
sbonld  be  performed  with  moral  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  witb 
the  highest  personal  enthusiasm  and  8eU-S9.ci\&<:ft.    'Y\i^\iu«  (^^ 
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If  the  state  is  confessedly  and  notoriously  made  the  instrument 
of  individual  greed  or  of  personal  ambition  ov  private  favorit- 
ism, through  the  indifference  or  the  selflshness  of  its  olHcials, 
it  is  abused  and  perverted  by  its  administrators,  and  must  ne- 
cessorilj  fail  of  \X&  best  effects.  Inasmuch  as  civil  government 
is  alirays  a  necessity,  it  can  never  be  an  ntter  failure,  noless  it 
becomes  a  positive  cui-se  by  cansing  more  evil  tlian  good ;  that 
is,  nnless  it  is  preparing  the  way  for  its  destruction.  But  the 
evil  of  wfaicb  it  is  incidentally  the  occasion  may  be  incalculable, 
even  when  it  maintains  civil  order,  and  aecnres  and  defends  the 
rights  of  men  to  life,  property,  and  personal  liberty. 

§  304.  Civil  government  must  always  be  more  than  a  ma- 
chine, for  the  reason  that  it  is  administered  by  men 
who  are  personal,  social,  moral,  and  religious  iu  aorathii 
their  very  nature,  and  for  men  who  must  be  affected  ■■"^'■•■ 
by  the  character  and  aims  of  those  who  make  and  execute  their 
taws,  and  who  can  not  and  will  not  disconnect  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  their  officials  from  the  legality  or  the  useful  effects 
of  their  doings.  Hence  it  becomes  a  constant  and  imperative 
duty  for  every  ofOcial  personi^c  not  only  to  be  faithful  and  effi- 
cient in  the  administration  of  his  public  trusts,  but  to  administer 
such  trusts  emphatically  in  the  spirit  and  aims  of  uprightness 
and  benevolence.  The  New  Testament  is  abundant  in  its  in- 
culcations of  the  moral  obligation  fully  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  tbc  various  relationships  of  life,  particularly  the  social  and 
political ;  but  it  constantly  insists  that  these  duties  should  be 
performed  with  a  loving  and  earnest  spirit,  "as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  unto  men." 

§  30.^.  It  need  scarcely  be  repeated,  that  our  argument  sup- 
poses what  has  already  been  said,  that  every  civil  ErfTjriTii 
office  is  a  trust,  and  that  the  man  who  fails  to  admin-  •■"  ■  "**■ 
ister  it  as  such,  and  for  the  enils  for  which  it  is  created,  offends 
against  the  mor.il  law.  The  hcinoiisness  of  such  an  offence  is 
pro]K>rtioned  to  the  imiK>rtance  of  the  trust,  and  the  sensibility 
to  its  obligations  which  it  is  fitted  to  awaken.    fi\i<^  a.  Vu\'qx% 
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to  the  moral  law.  But  the  practical  effect  of  the  system  is  that 
tlie  people  regard  themselveB  as  responsible  to  nobody  except 
to  their  party  leaders.  The  practical  inference  is  too  often, 
that,  inasmach  as  the  people  arc  the  government,  the  offlcials 
whom  they  elect  are  regarded  as  their  organs  only  as  they  are 
their  servants,  the  monthpicces  through  whom  they  speak  tlicir 
will,  —  organs,  not  in  the  sense  that  tliey  have  any  special  func- 
tions to  perform,  but  simply  as  pieces  of  mechanism  who  are  to 
move  as  they  are  bidden. 

The  consequence  foHowi,  tbat  the  sense  ot  moral  obligation  for  what  is 
•appiwed  to  be  taken  as  the  people's  will  is  dlffimed  amonR  no  many,  that 
no  one  feels  It  to  rest  heavily  upon  hlmsell.  Next,  the  oRlcers  are  changed 
•o  fregnently.  that,  while  responsibility  tor  direct  and  open  pecnnlary 
dehlcaUon  to  the  public  mnj  be  suci^easfully  enforced,  renponsibility  can- 
not be  so  easily  enforced  for  personal  fidelity  In  man;  otber  ttnportont 
tonus  ot  political  ilnty.  What  Is  worst  of  all  In  Its  moral  influence  Is  the 
doctrine  tbat  lawmakers  and  the  law-adminlatrator  are  the  servants,  not 
Ot  tlie  people,  bnt  ot  a  portion  of  tbs  people,  —  the  political  party  who 
alccted  them,  — and  ate  bound  to  be  the  oliedient  sftrvantR  ot  tlieirlmpe- 
liuna  will ;  In  other  words,  that  dntles  to  one's  party  displace  and  override 
dntfes  to  one's  country,  to  one's  self,  and  to  God.  These  tendencies  be- 
come still  more  demoraliElng  when  the  doctrine  is  acceptml.  —  and  It  Is  ot 
little  import  whether  theoretically  or  practically  — tliat  the  jirimo  tiirction 
ot  the  holder  of  a  high  plaice  iu  the  gilt  ot  his  party  is  to  illHtribute  to 
the  scrvanta  o(  that  |>arty  wliatuvcr  offices  he  may  be  so  fortunate  ot  so 
mtscrapuioDS  as  tu  secure  for  them. 

5  307.  Perhaps  no  contrast  is  so  striking  as  tbat  l>etwc('n  the 
estimates  of  the  sacreilness  of  the  state,  and  of 
the  moral  relations  of  the  servants  of  the  state,  ni  su»4*ra 
which  prevailed  in  the  ancient,  and  that  which  is  ""*■ 
taught  in  certain  well-known  mo<lcm,  schools.  Among  tlie 
ancient  political  philosopliers,  tlie  state  was  &  sacred  institu- 
tion, cherished  and  defended  by  the  celestial  powers,  who  were 
its  defenders  and  its  pride.  Tlie  iwundarj'  of  one's  <'onntry 
was  the  horizon-line  wLiih  iii<'lii<Ie<l  alt  tlic  hinnim  iH'iii^'s  to 
whom  any  obligations  were  iicknowlctlged,  oxii'iit  ccrliiiu  gen- 
eral dnticfl  of  sympathy  and  fncDdsbip  growing  out  of  a  eom* 
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mon  descent  and  religion.  Ulthin  this  line  was  the  SKicd 
commonwealth,  which  included  all  those  fellow-beings  whom 
the  citizen  or  the  man  was  bound  to  love  and  care  for.  To  tQ 
these  he  was  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations ;  and  his 
duties  to  them,  and  tlie  state  which  encircled  them,  and  the 
gmls  who  protected  them,  were  sacred  ami  supreme.  If  in  thk 
conception  we  Gnd  an  exaggeration  of  the  tmth  that  the  state  ib 
a  social  organism  which  is  natural  and  necessary  to  man,  and 
therefore  always  a  sacred  institution,  it  is  equaUy  true  that  the 
modem  theory  of  the  state,  as  an  association  which  is  founded 
on  self-interest,  and  limited  to  the  security  of  life,  property,  and 
personal  freedom,  is  a  more  offensive  exaggeration,  if  it  be  not 
a  caricature,  of  the  truth  that  looks  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  truth  tliat  includes  them  both  is,  that,  while  the  state 
aect»pts  the  law  of  love  which  binds  together  the  moral  universe, 
its  8|H.H'ial.  but  by  no  meaus  \Xa  exclusive,  fuuction  is  the  de- 
fen  (v  of  its  own  c'itizeus  in  the  ix>ssession  and  security  of  their 
individual  ri^rhts.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  sought  to  show,  that 
the  ri^lits  of  men  in  the  final  analysis  are  resolved  into  and 
enfort*e<l  by  the  duties  which  love  enforces,  the  state  itself 
rests  for  its  authority  on  tlie  same  force,  —  the  force  which 
holds  tlie  moral  universe  in  eternal  harmony,  and  includes  and 
expresses  by  a  single  word  all  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DOTTES  TO  ANIMALS. 

I  308.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  owe  duties  to  animals, 
or  that  these  duties  are  Dumcrous  an<I  important. 

Animals  are  sentient  beings,  and  many  of  them  are  depentlent 
OD   man   for  their  enjoyment  and  well-lK'ing  botli 
directly  and  remotely.     Ko  fur  as  man  can  add  to  ^hirh  »• 
this  enjoyment,  even  with  labor  or  loss  or  Buffering  J*""  '^*" 
A  to  himself  or  to  others,  it  seems  evident,  at  tiist 
thought,  that  he  ought  to  do  so.     Every  benevolent  human 
being  la  impelled  to  do  this ;  and  tlierefore,  whenever  this  is 
possible)  and  there  is  do  reason  to  the  contrary,  it  becomes  his 
dnty.     Every  natural  impulse  whieh  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  benevolent  will  is  morally  good.     To  feed  an  animal  that 
is  starving,  to  release  an  animal  wbicli  has  fallen  into  a  |iit  or 
a  thicket,  to  help  an  animal  in   any  extremity  of  suffering, 
whether  from  pain  or  terror,  is  a  necessity  to  every  good  man, 
and  therefore  is  a  duty  for  every  man,  unless  the  claim  of  some 
other  being   conflicts  with  or  overcomes  this  impulse.     "A 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 

"Ho  pra^elb  well  who  loveth  well 

Both  man  and  bird  and  Iieaat. 
He  prayctb  bent  who  luvelh  best 

All  tlilii)^,  both  great  and  Hmall; 
For  the  iloar  Ood  wbo  lovoth  ua. 

He  oiotlo  and  loveth  all." 
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Animals  are  also  social.  Wlietht^r  gowl  or  evil  oomos  to  tbm 
AiUmIs  from  society  with  man  or  with   their  kind,  to  in- 

mrvMrUl.  crease  their  enjoyment  aud  to  diminish  their  suff«^ 
ing  from  tliis  source  al^o  becomes  a  dutv.  Whatever  mav  be 
tliis  gooil  gr  evil,  man  is  bound  by  the  law  of  love  to  add  to 
the  one  and  to  diminish  the  other. 

Animals  are  also  capable  of  Ix^ing  trained  by  man  to  en- 
Capukkof  hanced  enjoyment.  Consequently,  it  becomes  tlie 
tnliiBf.        ^jjj^y  ^f  j^j^jj^  so  far  as  this  is  true,  and  no  counter 

claims  interfere,  to  develop  and  train  tlie  powers  and  enlarge 
the  range  of  the  enjoyments  of  those  animals  that  come  into 
close  and  frequent  intercourse  with  himself.     There  is  abon- 
daiit  evidence,  moreover,  that  many  animals  are  cajwblo  of  a 
WK'ial  liappint»ss  which  is  greatly  enhanetMl  and  n*Giie<l  throagh 
tlii'ir  ass<Mi:itl<>ns  with  inan  and  his  atlivitii»s  and  sjhuIs.    We 
need  only  name  the  do^,  the  eat,  tlic  liorse,  the  ox.  tlie  ct>w.the 
sheep,  not  a  frw  of  the  feathered  triluN  and  also  the  nionkt'V. 
These  enter  more  or  less  completely  into  siK'cial  ple:isun*s  by 
tlieir  intimate  intercourse  witli  man.     They  lK*conie  more  saira- 
eious  in  their  judgments,  more  sensitive  in  their  feelin<^.  aijd 
widened  in  the  numlnu'  and  refinement  of  their  sorrows  and  jovs. 
As  man  leanis  to  know  them  more  intimatelv,  he  also  iH^comes 
more  sensitive  to  the  indications  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  tboj 
furnish,  and  more  imjKdled  to  furtlier  the  one,  and  mitigate  the 
otiier.     In  conseciuenee,  the  duties  of  men  to  the  animals  with 
wliom  they  l)ecome  closely  connectcMl  are  largely  inereasoil  and 
in  projH^rtion  are  less  e:usily  evadeil  or  denied. 

The  moral  discipline  to  gentleness   and   patience  and  self- 
denial  which  is  sometimes  wrought  by  his  doij  or  bi? 
■ml  e7forfe      hoT^ii  in  an  otherwise  morose  and  selfish  and  bnitil 
A  norai  master  is  not  infrequently  noticeable  and  etfective.     I 

dlhclpUne.  ,  .  ,  i 

Contrariwise,  the  hidden  bniUdity  or  selfishness 
which  is  sometimes  wreaked  upon  one  of  the  jx*ts  of  the  house- 
hold by  an  othemise  decorous  and  well-brcHi  man  or  woman  \^ 
an  important  moral  significance  as  a  manifestation  of  unfeeling 
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■elflshDees.  If  man  owes  these  duties  so  far  as  animals  them- 
selvea  are  coDcerned,  and  especially  tlioee  which  are  iutimatelj 
Msociated  with  man,  their  clnime  uiwn  us  arc  in  some  respects 
■imQar  to  those  which  may  he  urgtHl  by  our  fellow-men. 

But  though  these  claims  are  similar,  they  are  still  greatly 
anlike  in  the  responses  of  duty  which  they  evoke, 
AS  well  as  far  more  limited  in  their  reach.  Animals  Baiiher 
cannot  lufge  their  claims  upon  man  as  rights,  for  p*'h»>i 
the  reason  that  they  cannot  enforce  them  by  the 
appeal  to  our  consciences,  that  we  know  that  they  know  that 
these  acts  are  duties  from  us  to  them.  Our  duties  to  them  arc, 
in  two  particulars  only,  similar  to  those  which  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-men.  We  are  bound  to  supply  their  wonts,  and  to  per- 
fect their  powers ;  but  only  in  an  imperfect  sense  are  we  bound 
to  accord  their  rights.  In  the  special  and  completed  sense  of 
the  term,  they  have  no  lights  ;  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
nx>rsl,  having  no  sense  of  what  is  due  to  themselves,  and  no 
capacity  to  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  others.  The  cluinis 
which  they  make,  or  seem  to  make,  are  accompanied  by  no 
conscious  and  fervid  appeal  on  their  part  to  our  sense  of  duty, 
or  by  any  conviction  on  their  part  that  we  ought  to  give  tliem 
what  they  ask  for.  Hence  the  moral  weakness  of  their  appeals, 
which  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  utmost  of  the  passionate 
r^e  and  brute  fury  with  which  they  sometimes  turn  upon  the 
men  who  cross  their  wishes,  or  disappoint  their  C'X[x;ctalions. 

Kext  to  the  duty  to  supply  the  wants  of  <le|x^ndcnt  animals 
is  the  special  duty  of  wisely  training,  so  far  as  we  ,^„  ^ 
may,  the  animals  which  are  in  any  sense  committed   ■'■'■■■> 
bo  onr  care.     That  this  is  a  duty  to  the  animals 
themselves,  is  obvious  from  their  capacity  to  be  educated  by 
inch  training,  and  to  gain  more  or  less  enjoyment  from  tlic 
jiscipline  which  follows.     Few  men  arc  aware  how  wide  and 
rarious  are  the  opportunities,  and  how  imperative  is  the  duty, 
(o  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  the  animals  with  which  they  aro 
usociated,  by  means  of  wise  and  judicious  and  patient  trainiug. 
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food,  in  destroj'lDg  a  bird  or  beoat  of  prey,  in  taking  liim  for 
oport,  or  in  subjecting  him  to  the  experimente  of  Bcicnco?  he 
can  give  no  other  reason  than  this :  that  auch  are  the  iuteutious 
of  nature,  or  such  is  the  will  of  its  wise  Ruler. 

Man  is  first  driven  by  necessity  and  fear  to  defend  himself 
against  the  strength  and  fury  of  beasts  of  prey.  He  next  leunis 
to  capture  them  by  his  skill.  Kext  he  uses  the  flesh  of  fish  and 
fowl  and  game ;  he  learns  to  rejoice  in  ttic  excitement  of  the 
tiaae ;  he  avails  himself  of  their  strength ;  and,  finally,  lie 
experiments  upon  their  life  and  health,  that  he  may  prolong 
and  save  his  own.  Impulse  first  inclines  him  to  each  of  these 
modes  of  dealing  with  animals.  Reflection  and  conscience 
Jostify  him  in  each  and  all,  and  whatever  ttiey  involve  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  in  his  expenditures,  his  institutions,  and  even 
in  bis  literature. 

j  310.  (I)  Man  is  justified  in  taking  the  life  of  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey,  whetlier  they  endanger  his  life,  or  b_,i, 
destroy  his  property,  or  interfere  with  his  reasonable  and  uro* 
enjoyments.  In  some  cases,  the  question  which  "  '"^' 
arises  between  the  man  and  the  animal  is,  whether  the  man  or 
the  beast  shall  live.  If  the  man  does  not  kill  the  animal,  the 
animal  will  destroy  the  man.  The  impulse  to  self-defence  is 
sore  to  prevail,  and  it  is  reasonable  and  right  that  it  should. 
Tbe  interest  to  save  his  own  life  is  so  active,  so  intense  and 
pre-occupying,  and  withal  so  consonant  to  reason,  as  to  reciuira 
no  formal  justification  before  the  couscicnce  of  man.  As  the 
atrnggle  for  existence  becomes  less  frequent  and  less  eneigetic, 
mao  finds  other  satisfying  reasons  for  continuing  this  warfare  in 
the  reflection  that  the  life  of  man,  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
race,  is  of  higher  worth  in  the  esteem  of  reason  and  the  consent 
of  God,  than  tbe  continuance  of  the  rattlesnake,  the  tiger,  or 
the  hyena,  either  as  an  individual  or  a  species.  More  profound 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  nature  would  suggest  and  confirm 
the  conclusion  that  the  struggle  with  animal  life  is  most  useful 
and  most  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  man  in  training  him  to 
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a  hiirher  type  of  manhood,  ami  was  designed  to  terminate  with 

the  pntdical  extinction  of  the  more  savage  animals,  at  least  on 

the  land. 

$  311.  (2)  Closely  connected  with  the  necessary  strife  with 

_  beasts  of  prev,  is  the  killing  of   animals  for  food. 

(f)  Kini»«  *  ^ 

Miaab  tt     But  what  right  has  the  reasoning  and  more  skilful 
^^  animal  to  destroy  another  animal  in  order  to  feed  on 

his  flesh  ?  He  is  not  compelled  to  do  this  in  order  to  save  his 
own  life.  Vegetable  food  abounds,  and  may  be  indefinitely 
inrreas(*d  in  quantity,  and  improved  in  quality.  If  it  is  not 
more  healthful,  it  is  certainly  equally  conducive  to  health  and 
life.  Milk  and  eggs  supply  all  the  animal  nutriment  which  can 
l>e  al»s<ilutt*ly  required.  The  vegetarians  reason  after  this 
faslijiHK  wliou  thov  contend,  that,  for  man  to  take  the  life  of  an 
animal  b»  su>tain  his  owu.  is  au  offence  against  the  law  of  love, 
an<L  in  :i  svn-io,  a  violation  of  the  animal's  rights. 

Till*  only  satisfying  reply  to  this  argument  is  to  be  found  in 
DrrUiT^  the  manifest  amingements  and  intentions  of  nature 

anaBifBt.  j^,j,]  ^^f  (;qJ,  which  indicate,  if  thcv-  do  not  demon- 
strate, that  unless  the  lives  of  animals  were  shorh'ueil  for  the 
su-^tenance  of  man,  and  were  their  iucreiise  unregulated  by  man, 
man  w»>iiM  fin<l  no  |)laoe  in  the  earth  for  himself,  because  he 
woiiM  K*  ero\vile«l  out  of  beinir  for  want  of  both  food  and  stand- 
ini:-i)laee  ;  lK>tli  of  which  would  Ik?  appn^priated  by  the  harm- 
less domestic  animal,  unless,  indeed,  the  beasts  of  prey  sbouIJ 
fii-st  destroy  l>oth  man  and  his  domestic  friends. 

Let  this  Ik}  as  it  may,  the  consideration  which  decides  the 
question  of   duty  is  this :    Man  is  fond  of   animal  food,  and 
thrives  upon  it  in  those  zones  and  climates  in  which  he  uses  it; 
and  there  is  no  sjKH'ial  sacreduess  in  the  life  of  an  animal  as 
indicated  in  the  arrangements  of  nature,  except  so  far  as  the     j 
animal  is  intimately  associated  with   himian  soi'iety.     As  l>e- 
tweeu  animals,  it  is  the  law  of  nature,  that  one  animal  shoold 
feed  upon  another^  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  highest.     Thp^ 
ology  has  demons tiated,  at  least,  that  vegetable  materials,  whefl 
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converted  into  aBimal  flesti,  are  prepared  to  be  re-digcstcd  by 
mao.  Mao  prefers  unimal  food  as  a  |>art  of  hie  sustenance  in 
thofie  couDtries  in  whieb  he  seema  to  require  it.  Every  person 
seems  to  favor  its  use,  and  there  is  no  decisive  rcosou  against 
it.  For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  that  it  is  always  roorully 
right,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  the  duty  of  man,  to  use  flesh 
for  food. 

!  312.  (3)  Man  is  Justified  in  using  tlie  strength  of  tlic  animal 
to  supplement  or  take  tlie  ptoec  of  his  own. 
mounts  tlie  horse  or  the  camel,  and  spares  himself  t 
the  fatigue  of  walking  or  of  carrying  heavy  bui-dens.  '  ""' 
By  their  service,  also,  he  makes  rapid  journeys.  lie  contrives 
mdc  vehicles,  in  which  ho  compels  the  horse,  tlie  ox,  and  the 
elephant  to  drag  him  and  his  burdens.  He  invents  rude 
macbinery,  which  he  first  propels  himself,  and  then  impels  by 
the  power  of  the  horse ;  and,  finally,  measures  the  capacity  of 
other  i^nts  by  the  animal  which  was  first  employed  the  moat 
conspicuously  in  this  kind  of  ser\'icc.  Had  tlie  horse  Iteen 
iuicmployc<t  in  these  useful  services,  man  hiniself  would  either 
have  been  overcome  by  nature,  or  the  resources  of  nature  in 
agriculture  and  commerce,  which  have  l>eeu  so  variously  de- 
veloped by  the  use  of  auimal  strength  and  mecliaiiical  appli- 
ances,, would  have  been  slowly  discovered  and  applied.  The 
iMincflcial  results  of  animal  service  amply  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  the  means  which  have  contributed  to  their  pi-oduction. 
The  actual  effects  of  the  use  of  animal  {>oner  in  the  jMist,  .and 
its  possible  and  probable  effects  in  the  future,  indicate,  or 
rather  illustrate,  —  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  demonstrate,  —  that 
this  subjection  of  the  animal  to  the  inti-rests  of  man  is  in  prin- 
ciple not  only  consistent  with,  but  justified  by,  the  law  of  duty. 

i  313.  (4)  We  use  animals  for  sport.    We  not  only  kill  them 
for  food ;  but  we  add  to  the  value  of  what  we  take,        ^.^^  ^^ 
the  heightened  interest  which  attends  our  skill  and   niniia  ror 
exhilaration  in  their  capture  and  de.ttli.   We  not  only 
destroy  the  Ssh,  the  wild  game,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  which 
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are  the  pests  of  the  farmer ;  bat  we  take  a  special  delight  in  the 
skill  and  arts  which  are  required  in  taking  and  destroying  thenu 
We  even  breed  and  preserve  animals  of  many  sorts  for  the  reiy 
purpose  of  banting  them.  We  train  dogs  and  other  animal 
helpers  for  the  simple  service  of  giving  zest  and  success  to  oor 
sport.  Is  sporting  in  these  varioos  forms  morally  justifiable? 
In  relation  to  this  question,  moralists  differ ;  some  holding  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  that  it  involves  needless  waste  and 
gratuitous  cruelty,  and  others  that  it  may  be  morally  salutaiy. 

In  discussing  this  question,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  the 
sportsman  should  plead  his  own  cause.  The  genuine  sportsman 
urges  that  the  man  who  derives  the  keenest  satisfaction  from 
si)orting  proper  will  be  the  loudest  and  most  positive  to  con- 
deinn  the  waste  of  animal  life  which  is  not  infrequently  allowed 
by  men  who  call  themselves  huutsmen  and  fishermen.  His 
habits  and  tastes  combine  with  his  regard  for  the  interest  and 
the  honor  of  the  craft,  to  discourage  and  condemn  cruelty  of 
every  description.  The  incidental  advantages  of  health,  self- 
reliance,  and  courajxe,  wliich  attend  fishing  and  bunting  of  every 
sort,  are  n(»t  inconsiderable.  That  many  excesses  and  imrao- 
ndities  attend  the  abuses  of  this  animating  and  exhilarating  life, 
may  W  concinled,  while  yet  it  remains  true  that  its  enjoymeuls 
are  h»«ritiinate,  and  its  advantages  are  manifold.  Men  of  tlie 
most  elijvated  moral  chanicters,  whose  tastes  have  been  trained 
in  tliis  direction,  have  indulged  these  tastes  with  a  good  con- 
science and  the  favoring  judgment  of  the  best  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

§  314.  (o)  Animals  are  subjected  to  physiological  and  path- 
(5)  I'm  of  ological  exiHjriments,  some  of  which  arc  painful, 
•■imaiM  and  many  long-coutinuetl,  for  the  sake  of  disc*overies 

!■  phjmlol-         . 

wj  ABd  lu  resiK'ct  to  tlie  conditions  of  life  and  health,  of 

pathoio9jr.  disease  and  its  cun?.  These  experiments  have  not 
lx*en  unknown  for  many  generations.  It  is  within  recHjnt  years, 
however,  that  they  have  been  renewed  uix>n  an  extensive  scale, 
and  been  used  with   the  greatest  freedom.     They  have  beea 
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applied  to  every  part  and  organ  of  the  body;  and  in  every 
form  of  drog  and  lesion,  of  disturbance  of  function  and  of 
torture,  have  sometimes  been  continued  for  days  and  weeks. 
The  excesses  in  the  number  of  trials,  the  unfeeling  disregani 
of  the  suffering  involved,  the  rei>etition  of  exiK'rimcnts  to  gratify 
the  idle  curiosity  of  the  inquirer,  or  to  display  the  dexterity  of 
the  operator,  have  aroused  in  many  circles  an  intense  and 
protracted  opposition  to  the  practice,  and  causeil  it  to  \yo  con- 
demned as  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  denounced  in  the  severest 
terms.  Not  a  few  persons  in  Europe  and  America,  whose 
judgments  are  ordinarily  candid  and  just,  have  pronounced  vivi- 
section to  be  criminally  immoral. 

This  unqualified  condemnation  cannot  be  sustained.  If  ani- 
mals can  be  lawfully  used  for  food,  their  life  and  comfort  may 
be  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  the  art  of  healing.  This  proinv- 
sition  would  seem  to  be  self-evident.  Whether  experiments 
of  vivisection  are  necessary  in  the  service  of  pathological  or 
therapeutic  science,  may  be  questioned  by  some.  There  are 
few  who  know  any  thing  of  the  questions  which  modem  physiol- 
ogy seeks  to  answer,  or  the  problems  which  pathology  proiH)so8 
to  itself,  and  who  understand  how  varie<l  and  imix)rtant  are  the 
services  which  vivisection  can  render  to  lx)th,  who  will  question 
that  vivisection  to  a  certain  extent  is  not  only  justifiable  but 
is  humane.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  when  it  is  needless  it  is 
immoral  in  the  extreme.  Nor  is  its  use  limited  to  exix^riments 
for  discovery,  as  some  contend.  It  may  l)e  employed  as  right- 
fully in  the  illustration  of  medical  science.  Phiforcement  and 
illustration  may  be  as  essential,  and  require  vivisection  as  truly, 
for  the  pupil,  as  investigation  did  for  tlie  discoverer.  P^ven 
when  it  has  become  needless  for  discovery,  it  may  yet  be  need- 
ful for  illustration  and  enforcement:  when  it  is  no  longer 
required  for  the  accomplished  master  of  science,  it  may  yet 
be  most  useful  for  his  pupil. 

It  remains  true,  however,  that  indifference  and  barbarity  in 
feeling  or  in  ioct,  with  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  the  animals 
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wbicli  are  rabjectetl  to  scientific  researches,  are  grosslv  ixniDon 
Thev  anf  apedallv  inexcusable  when  auffistlietie  applieatioos  a 
•o  effectire«  and  so  generally  do  not  interfere  with  the  sacce 
of  many  othenriae  cruel  and  even  revolting  expcrimeDts. 
may  he  said  with  little  qnalification,  that  to  use  vivisection 
teaching,  or  experimenting  before  a  public  audience,  or  a  le 
tun^room  class,  can  rarely  be  justified  ;  and  the  em])lojiDeDt  < 
ii  should  be  condemned.  The  discovery  of  anaesthetics,  rei 
nearly  at  the  time  when  this  new  field  of  research  was  opeiM 
to  investigation,  would  almost  seem  to  be  a  protest  of  a  mere 
fnl  Providence  against  every  species  of  immoral  cruelty  uodc 
the  fair  name  of  scientific  experimentation  on  the  part  of  tb 
students  of  the  diseases  of  men,  and  their  remedies. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

DUTIES  WHICH  EESPBCT  THE  PHTSICAL  WOELD. 

S  315.  That  mao  owes  some  duties  to  the  material  world,  is 
obvious.  He  can  discover  its  reBources,  and  apply  Tk«KditiM 
tbein  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man.  He  can  ■"'"»'"'"'■ 
■Iso  interpret  the  significance  of  nature  as  a  revelatiou  of  spirit- 
nal  and  ethical  truth. 

(1)  It  b  the  duty  of  man  to  discover  and  apply  the  resoarces 
of  the  material  world  for  the  use  and  enjoymcut  of 
Duokind.  In  the  Judgment  of  many,  and  at  first  „  „d  ,pp]^* 
thought,  perhaiM,  in  the  judgment  of  all  men,  this  "•  r««>«™i« 
comprehensive  class  of  duties  would  be  placed 
smong  those  which  man  owes  to  himself,  his  fellow-men,  and 
bia  Creator.  That  b,  it  would  be  urged  that  man  ought  to 
■tody  and  master  nature,  in  order  to  use  his  power  over  her 
resources,  and  bis  knowledge  of  her  secrets,  in  one  of  these 
three  applications.  Nature,  it  is  ui^cd,  is  nothing,  except  ns 
the  servant  or  companion  of  man.  For  the  reasons  already 
given,  however  (§  151),  we  assign  these  duties  to  a  sei)arntc 
class.  The  natural  impulses  of  man  also  impel  him  to  these 
SCtinties  with  respect  to  the  material  universe.  He  is  incited 
by  curiosity  to  discover  it?  proj^erties.  He  is  impelled  to  guin 
ft  profounder  insight  into  the  laws  which  govern  its  workings. 
His  invention  is  challenged  to  devise  the  means  and  instruments 
bgr  which  he  can  gratify  the  desires  which  his  discoveries  and 
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imparts,  enforce  the  acquiaition  oC  this  knowledge  as  a  duty 
ttpon  every  man  to  whom  it  is  [wssible.  The  duty  applies 
to  every  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge,  from  the  most  ele- 
meotary  to  the  most  recondite.  It  also  applies  to  all  person^ 
by  whom  such  knowledge  is  attainable.  No  man  or  woman  or 
child  should  remain  ignorant  of  any  fact  or  truth  of  nature 
which  can  be  acquired  in  consistency  with  the  claims  of  other 
doties.  Nature  la  a  book,  ever  open  to  all,  which  no  one  may 
neglect  or  refuse  to  read.  To  refuse  ia  to  rob  one's  self  of 
conscious  insight  and  power.  It  is  also  to  limit  one's  power 
to  instruct  and  enlighten  others.  It  is  to  be  ungrateful  and 
nDJUBt  in  the  use  of  one's  powers  and  opimrtunities. 

It  ia  also,  if  possible,  more  positively  our  duty  to  develop 
and  manifest  those  material  resources  and  appli-  The  eiiargs- 
ancea  which  contribute  directly  to  our  own  happi-  "'"J  "^ 
(less  and  that  of  our  fellow-men.  A  field  which  is  of  h«r 
BO  enriched  and  cultivated  as  to  produce  a  luxuriant  """™^ 
crop,  a  lawD  which  is  always  smooth  and  always  green,  a  farm 
that  is  well  fenced,  and  glows  with  rich  aud  varied  harvests, 
a  grove  in  which  every  tree  betokens  the  care  of  a  master,  a 
garden  which  is  his  perpetual  delight,  are  oftentimes  the  bril- 
liant exeroptificationa  and  products  of  conscientious  devotion 
to  duty,  which  has  spared  neither  time  nor  patience  nor  labor. 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  say,  that,  as  men  become  moi-ally 
better,  the  garden  of  the  sluggard,  the  lazy,  the  shiftless,  and 
the  drunkard,  will  be  more  rare  than  at  present ;  that  the 
aspect  of  nature  will  shine  wherever  the  foot  of  man  shall 
tread  upon  it ;  and  the  earth  in  its  beauty  will  reflect  the  joy 
which  grateful  and  conscientious  serenity  shall  spread  upon  its 
surface.  The  noblest  and  most  inspiring  repa'sentations  of  the 
fiitore  perfection  of  man,  in  all  moral  and  spiritual  acbicve- 
ments,  are  fitly  symbolized,  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  by  the 
transformations  of  the  face  of  nature  as  an  effect  of  his  skill 
and  art  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  sympathy  with  his  improved 
character  on  the  other. 
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loiioleiice.  seosiulity.  posvioa,  and  pride  do  not  always  de- 
form aad  deface  nature,  bat  thev  often  do.  Self-oontrol  and 
temperance  and  induatry  do  not  always  inapire  to  science,  or 
manifest  tbcmdelvea  in  the  triumphs  of  science  or  the  achieve- 
ments of  art ;  but  they  tend  in  this  direction.  They  certainlj 
remore  the  most  serious  obslaeles  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  more  rapid  achierements  of  man  in  unveiling  the  secrets 
of  the  physical  unirerae,  and  applying  them  for  the  welfare  of 
man. 

S  316.  (2)  But  nature  is  more  than  a  storehouse  of  the  wealth 
(•)  Sat  which  man's  insight  can  discover.      The  physical 

iiffftU        unirerse  is  even  more  than  a  svstem  of  forces  and 


€•4  !•  Ike 

laaviBAttoB    ^  rerealer  of  laws,  which  give  the  intellect  insight 
u4  tktt  and   |H>wer.      Nature  addresses  the  feelings,  and 

tpili-ktMis  the  iinaiii nation,  and  enforces  lessons  of 
diitv.  a  IK  I  fi'Vi-aU  G«hI  to  tlu*  reason  and  the  oouscienec.  How 
this  is  <lono,  caiinut  i'a>ily  In.*  explained.  The  processes  may 
<U'fv  our  auah>is,  au*l  vet  we  niav  l>e  certain  of  the  results. 

*  •  •  • 

It  cannot  Ue  deniinl  that  these  elleets  have  l>een  wrought  ujh)!! 
many  who  have  studieil  the  asjK'cts  of  nature  with  the  most 
curious  aiKl  attentive  application,  and  endeavored  to  apply  the 
lessons  which  nature  suggests  to  their  moral  sensibilities,  and 
the  aspirations  that  reach  after  a  nobler  life.  The  most  illiter- 
ate and  untauixht  have  sometimes  shown  themselves  sensitively 
receptive  of  these  impi-essions.  The  most  accomplished  stu- 
dents of  nature,  in  her  scientific  asi)ects,  have  often  been  the 
most  open  to  these  higher  influences.  We  infer  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  oix?n  his  mind  and  heart  to  all  these 
suggestions,  and  to  gain  from  them  the  lessons  and  impres- 
si<^ns  which  nature  has  in  her  gift  for  every  man  who  will  listen 
and  learn.  The  poetic  and  spiritual  inteq)rctation  of  nature 
may  become  man*s  noblest  occupation  and  highest  joy,  ami 
hence  it  is  enforced  as  his  constant  duty  in  every  form  in 
which  it  may  be  achieved. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DUTIES  TO  GOD. 

§  317.  As  the  ground  of  these  duties,  we  assume  that  God 
exists,  and  is  knowable  by  man ;  that  he  is  a  per-  erainan  or 
eonal  B^ing,  with  personal  Hympathies  and  affec-  '**"'■"•* 
tions ;  that  he  is  moral  in  his  charaetcr  and  actions ;  that  he  is 
also  a  moral  rnler ;  that  he  is  foi^ving  and  redeeming  towanls 
men  in  their  sins  and  weakness  ;  and  that  in  all  these  relations 
he  is  morally  perfect.  This  comprehensive  view  may  be  called 
the  view  of  natural  theism,  as  interpreted  by  moral  science. 
Christian  theism  goes  farther,  and  teaches  that  he  has  made 
his  character  and  administration  manifest  and  effective  with 
man  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  as  is  recorded  in 
the  Christian  history  and  is  believed  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  that  he  is  also  present  by  hts  Providence  and  Spirit  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  These  truths,  of  both  natural  and  Christian 
theism,  we  accept  as  unquestioned,  as  the  basis  of  our  views 
of  man's  duties  to  God.  If  they  are  questioned,  they  must 
be  proved  in  other  treatises  than  this. 

We  are  concerned  only  with  those  principles  and  rules  of 
duty  which  are  fairly  derived  and  deduced  from  Thmetniihi 
these  motives,  as  applied  to  the  moral  nature  of  iaT<)i»«r> 
man.  These  truths  being  given,  they  involve  cer-  »  '"^ 
tain  permanent  relationships  to  man  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
certain  sentiments  and  affections  toward  God  on  the  part  of 
nuiD,  both  of  which  are  the  foundation  of  bis  religious  duties. 


n 
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§  319.  (1)  We  will  first  aoppoee  God  to  be  recognized  sim- 
ply aa  eelf-exiatent  and  absolute,  and  as  sucti  to  be 
an  object  of  wooder  and  worehip.  don :  Ood  u 

In  whatever  way  man  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  '*jl?'"]!A''^ 
God,  and  on  whatever  ground  he  believes  God  to 
exist,  he  certainly  possesses  capacities  for  this  reverence  and 
worship.  Whether  God  be  personal  or  impersonal,  whether  ho 
be  the  Absolute  or  the  Infinite,  he  is  in  some  sense  sclf-csistent 
and  independent,  and  as  such  is  recognized  as  a  mystery  which 
must  give  us  pause,  and  excite  to  wonder,  and  exact  of  us 
responsive  homage.  The  sublimity  and  incomprehensi  bleu  ess 
of  the  relations  involved  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being, 
whether  contemplated  aa  an  ideal  or  accepted  as  a  fact,  must 
stimulate  and  exalt  the  imagination.  Even  the  limited  universe 
is  vast  and  complicated  enough  to  elevate  and  All  the  mind,  and 
move  and  awe  the  emotions.  How  much  more  docs  the  con- 
ception of  an  unknown  beyond  sub<lue  while  it  exalts  the 
emotions  of  natural  or  "  kosmical  worship  "  !  If  this  unknown 
is  ac<»!ptcd  as  also  the  unknowable,  the  response  of  dazed  rev- 
erence that  ia  blinded  by  excess  of  light  is  still  more  positive. 
If  the  self -existent  Absolute  is  held  to  be  more,  and  is  accepted 
aa  a  Person  with  personal  iiitolligence  and  personal  nfTectiona, 
the  mystery  inseparable  from  the  dark  backgrouud  of  imper- 
sonality is  heightened  and  deepened  by  the  emei^ouee  of  the 
relations  in  which  the  living  and  personal  God  presents  himself 
to  the  faith  of  man,  who  is  himself  a  person,  and  the  communion 
of  hia  conscious  adoration.  In  whichever  of  those  characters 
God  is  believed  by  man,  he  must  exact  from  him  more  or  less 
of  the  homage  of  natural  worship. 

We  may  arrest  our  constnicttve  course  at  this  point,  and  ask 
bow  far  is  this  notural  worship,  in  any  or  all  of  its  ^^^^^  ,^^. 
forms,  a  mutter  of  moral  obligation.  We  reply,  man  »Jiip  manOj 
is  bound  to  exercise  these  emotions  in  kind  and 
d^ree  and  frequency  so  far  as  they  would  be  the  natural 
prodacts  of  a  character  controlled  by  a  righteoua  will.     To  a 
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tiz*.t-bnn^i  nn.  tfe^to  of  God  MMt  be  al^ 

Tie  en^.'ti-'^iS  ■ -t  vi'TiLii-  ;-  ;iji-  ''n:;^  -ir  rtvor^-Ui,*  an-l  *!,«• 

fti-:i--L>  "Li-ii  w^.i:M  ix;  r»*e  jhrx,.  w-.tiM  in.-l;i.lf  iV.  ihv  'Jutin* 
!•■  wi.L'-h  &  mir.  ■•-Kili  1*  inii^;I(-l  ?y  ::.«.■  rtiL^;...u>  fai:li  wtu'h 

9>u<-h  a  DUD  <-<>uM  !>e  ^lillT  w<>ul'i  1«  the  iiifn-i]ui'Dt  ntn;^)- 
ti«in  i>f  (;o(l.  siii-h  &?  ■K-!£>haorf  it  [<afi.Kiii  wu'iM  inrnlve.wi 
Ibi-  (1  >!)»«••  I II •■ut  f.-iMiT  ai-ti\iiy  I'f  hus  r\-Ii^,>u»  a^tt-liuos. and 
thf  ilwarfiiij!  .'f  tin-  i-auu-ili.-!-  f.-r  tbi-ir  cxi-n.-Lic. 
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■:iM-f!-..mi!k>*s- 

■ii-iii,f  ill ■mIvv>.  wlii.-h  iiiv..Iv,-s  linuor  to ni"r»i 

liiTs.  mil:-:  of  ;iU  ill  *''-'\.  -lo  f:ir  as  wt  n-nMniie 
iT  ■nirsiU.'s.  Til  tin-  li;itui;il  w..U'Ut  aii'l  «'.t- 
M\>  "if  I  .."1  ns  .-i'if-fxi>;eiit  iiii-l  suiiri'iiii.',  ami  tin-  symi-alhrn' 
r.-vHviiw  r-.r  l.iiii  us  i..Ts..ii:,l.  o-.usi-K.Tuv  K,ml.|  a.i.l'a  rs'v.w; 
aivi-  f-ir  liis  si«illfss  ln-lim-ss.  ami  llic  d.-^re  t.>  imitiiU-  Li-  |-r- 
r.-.ti..ii.  If  iiatiiral  Wiirsliii>  iiiii«t.  as  «»■  liavo  t-i-.-n.  liikr  I'H  :0 
ctliii-al  tvpf.  oven  ltii>ii;;li  its  siil-joit  wi'n-  mertly  n  s.Ifi'xL-ti!.! 
Alisiiliilc.  tir  a  syin|>athftii-  iiritiiral  I'itmiii,  niiu-li  im-r.'  iiinsi  ii 
U-nntii'  iiitcnsily  cllii'-al  so  soon  n:>  tho  oliji-tl  i>f  msr  wrTsliij'ii 
r.-i-.ii::iizi'tl  an  the  lieavi'iily  FatliiT.  An  iritonso  inoml  ^ym[a- 
tliv  mill  adi'i'ti'iw  "Iwy  P'^ist  iH'tween  two  moral  |ier«>iis  •lb' 
luiVf  111.'  sanu'  iii.>ral  M.-al.  Il  must  no.vssarily  Ik;  i:il.'iw:!.J 
Lrtwci-ii  lw»  U-\n!X'<  1m>uii.I  I'V  t\w  ti.-s  i.f  Civator  aii'l  iT.aTi!n-- 
„r  Falli.r  ill  li<-av«ii  ami  .liil-I  .m  earth.  The  U.w  of  hv.:  -• 
'ar  as  il  m  honon-U  aud  olwywl,  would  of  itself  siiggisi  UnJ 
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precept,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,   even   as  yonr  Father  ia 
heftvea  is  perfect." 

(3)  To  the  attributes  already  supposed,  we  may  add  those  of 
a  moral  Ruler.  PeiBonality,  in  ita  completeneen, 
implies  moral  law  and  moral  character  in  the  in-  aituiiiThit 
moat  relations,  whether  the  person  be  man  or  God.  ""^i"*''"* 
Moral  personality,  in  cither,  also  implies  moral  au- 
thority and  rule  with  respect  to  other  persons.  The  moral  law 
requires,  not  only  that  the  individual  should  himself  be  monilly 
perfect,  but  that  he  should  exercise  his  personal  influence  to  in- 
duce others  to  be  perfect  like  himself.  This  he  can  ouly  do,  na 
be  manifests  hie  complacency  and  dislike  towards  them  according 
to  their  obe<lience  or  non-obedience  to  the  moral  rule  wliich  ho 
accepts  as  supreme  for  himself.  To  the  exercise  of  this  iiifluoiice, 
each  man  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  his  own  morul  fccHuji^s. 
Tbeae  impulses  are  sanctioned  by  the  beneficent  results  that  are 
koown  to  follow  the  restraints  and  excitements  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment for  moral  ends.  Uoralgovemmentis,  in  fact,  found  cvcr}'- 
wbere,  where  there  arc  moral  persons,  —  in  every  society,  in  the 
fiuDily,  the  state,  even  in  communities  that  are  partially  organ- 
ized and  short-lived.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  not 
only  sahitary,  but  necessary.  The  natural  supremacy  of  God 
exalts  him  to  the  throne  of  the  uuivcrse  by  the  authoiity  of 
natnral  and  moral  fitness.  He  is  ackno»le<lged  as  the  ri<;}itful 
Buler,  by  the  spontaneous  assent  and  unanimous  consent  of  the 
good,  and  the  convicted  consciences  of  the  bad. 

Two  objections  are  urged  against  the  legitimacy  of  moral 
rule  as  an  agency  of  moral  iuflneiice  :  — 

(1)  It  is  contended,  that  the  influence  of  authority  is  mer- 
cenary, and  therefore  inferior  in  quality,  eveu  if 
not  inconsistent  with  those  motives  which  are  drawn   tioa*  >gBiiiit 
from  the  excellence  of  virtue  and  the  odiousness  of  ""^j"*'' 
vice.     Virtue,  it  is  urged,  should  attract  by  its  own    (>)  Iti* 
charms,  and  vice  rcjicl  by  its  own  offensivencss.  "•"•"''• 
It  is  essential  to  our  love  or  haired  of  cither,  tliat  we  sliould 
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love  thorn  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of  the 
frieDilship  or  favor  of  other  persons  towards  ourselves.  So 
soon  as  we  love  goodness  because  God  will  love  us  if  we  do, 
or  hate  vice  l>ecause  we  dread  his  displeasure,  we,  in  effect, 
cease  to  love  or  hate  either. 

To  this  objection  we  oppose  the  reply :  When  we  love  virtue 
or  hate  vice  for  its  own  sake,  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
inditferent  to  our  own  favor  or  condemnation.  If  we  are 
not  controlled  by  these  affections,  we  are  at  least  moved  by  the 
reward  or  punishment  which  comes  from  within  ourselves.  So 
long  as  man  is  a  law  to  himself,  he  is  an  awarder  to  himself  of 
rewanl  and  punishment  within.  When  he  adds  the  consenting 
judgment  and  sympathy  of  others  to  his  own  self-reward  or 
self-condemnation,  no  weakening  or  divisions  of  the  highest 
ni<»li\n's  are  cimcfivaMe.  Two  impulses,  l><:>th  laudable,  are 
used  in  plaeo  i>f  one,  —  the  will  of  the  personal  conseieuee,  and 
the  et>ineiding  will  of  the  personal  God. 

(2)    It  is  objected,  that   moral   rule    supposes    puuisbment, 

whieh  always  is  an  intrusive  and  oilious  iustrumen- 
that  it  tality,  and  as  such  is  mconsistent  with  the  personal 

iHpii<^  indei)endence  of   the  moral  subject.     But  punish- 

ment,  or  the  displeasure  of  others,  does  not  await 
the  g<:M>d,  but  only  the  bad,  who  are  hostile  to  the  common  weal, 
and  deserve  the  evil  which  they  suffer.  The  use  of  puuisb- 
ment, when  ju>t,  cannot  i)ossibly  involve  so  much  evil  as  the 
absence  of  punishment,  with  the  rampant  attitude  which  moral 
evil  assumes  when  unrestrained.  The  moral  energy  of  pun- 
ishment, it  should  always  be  remembered,  does  not  consist  iu 
the  sensible  gotxl  or  evil  which  it  promotes  or  threatens,  but 
in  what  punishment  expresses  of  the  person  who  infliets  it. 
This  favor  or  displeasure  no  g(X)d  man  hi\s  a  right  to  wilhhokl, 
or  should  eare  to  restrain.  Coincidino:,  as  it  always  mubt.  with 
the  self-oonii)laeency  or  remorse  of  the  individual  himself,  it 
«s  both  by  his  sensitive  sympathy  with  similar  feelings 
part  of   Ilim  whose   personality  rcasouably  sways  all 
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persons  who  bear  his  image,  and  who  is  greater  than  our 
hearts. 

§  321.  If  these  principles  are  sound,  then  it  follows  that 
every  man  is  bound  to  accept  God  as  hie  own  moral  ^^  .  .  . 
Ruler,  and  to  recognize  hig  personal  will  as  a  motive  Ditj  at  cnrj 
to  hia  character  and  conduct.  It  is  almost  trivial,  "*"' 
sod  yet  it  may  be  important,  to  say,  that  he  is  as  truly  bound 
to  acknowledge  himself  a  loyal  subject  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  aa  he  is  to  confess  and  demean  himself  a  loyal  citizen 
of  the  dvil  state.  The  motives  derived  from  the  authority  of 
God  are  needed  by  every  man.  Their  influence  exalts  and 
strengthens,  rather  than  humiliates  and  weakens,  the  character. 
The  consequences  of  distinctly  acknowledging  this  relationship 
in  our  theories  of  public  and  pri^-ate  duty  are  wide-reaching  and 
jBOst  important. 

Practically,  an  intelligent  and  coivlial  submission  to  God  as 
oar  moral  Ruler  must  affect  the  principles,  the  feel* 
ings,  and  the  conduct.  The  natural  and  personal  otikevoni 
reverence  for  God,  which  we  have  recognized  as  'J*^'""" 
cxmimon  to  all  men,  becomes  under  its  influence  a 
r^hteons  fear  to  offend  against  God's  rightful  authority.  Our 
natural  reverence  for  God  rises  into  a  sentiment  which  is  hal- 
lowed by  moral  awe.  Our  sorrow  for  the  degradation  and  folly 
of  OUT  moral  failures  becomes  a  personal  confession  of  personal 
tins.  Id  short,  every  natural  duty  and  affection  towards  the 
Creator  and  Father  of  our  spirits  ie  ennobled  by  the  recognition 
of  God  as  onr  rightfbl  moral  Sovereign. 

S  322.  (4)  God  may  also  be  known  as  a  foi^iving  God  and  a 
B«deemer  to  man  as  sinful  and  moraUy  weak.  These  F„rth 
wpecta  of  bis  character  and  administration  open  the  ""PP^'Ho"' 
way  for  the  special  and  eminently  personal  affections  ibs  ud 
of  gratitude,  confidence,  and  hope.    Repentnace  and  "^*^'''b- 
■  better  life  must  always  be  enforced  by  tlie  authority  of  con- 
scienoe  and  the  moral  law,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  help  and 
iiope  from  God.     Man  can  never  be  excused  from  duty,  what- 
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em-  Uw  put  nuT  hsre  be«.  He  cao  Mrer  exciwe  Unuelf, 
wbrtber  or  not  be  can  be  foi^ren  and  admitted  to  the  favor 
of  God.  So  MOB.  bowvrer,  aa  be  can  be  fotgiren,  and  the 
TMtoratioD  of  moral  atrength  becomes  possible  by  the  fanir 
of  God.  then  hope  and  cooragc  and  gratitude  become  duties. 
vbidi  aboold  be  cberiabed  aa  tbe  impolaea  to  a  new  and  restored 
monllife. 

f  323.  Tbe  fact  of  sin  aa  ill-deserring,  and  tending  to  wnk- 
neas  and  comption,  and  man'a  consequent  need  ot 
m  |„„|  fbrgireoefli  and  belp,  is  more  or  less  diatinctlf 
— ***— "^  tect^ized  in  all  positire  religtooa.  Most  if  not 
all  tbvse  i^ligiona  promise  foi^reness  and  help  on 
some  cimditioas.  Tbe  fact  that  tbose  religions  are  distorted 
f<y  !>iiprnititioD9.  and  poircrted  to  immoral  and  detiasiog  cx- 
rt'*4«'«.  ni:iv  svno  to  show  that  tbe  coDvi(.-tions  of  men.  in 
rcsini-t  til  \\iv'vt  ooeiU.  arc  well  founded;  that  thev  need  fo^ 
};ivi-ii<;.-<  3U<I  help.  OS  Wk-ll  as  the  assurance  of  lioth.  to  mwt 
thi'ir  ]>n>fi>UDdr:^t  wsuU  and  fears.  The  theism  of  the  Scrip- 
nirt-i.  as  it  is  com  plot  oil  in  the  Xew  Testament,  is  not  more 
uui'iiie  fi>r  its  rc]>rvseDi.itious  of  Goil.  and  his  communicatiims 
ti>  ni.-in.  than  it  \i  for  the  emotions  and  duties  which  tiu-^^e 
tniths  in»|iirv  and  enjoin.  In  tbe  complete  adaptation  of  buth 
to  nti-t't  man's  dceiN-st  »nd  moat  pennancnt  ncctls.  we  fiud  (be 
most  ilfci^ive  cviik-ncc  of  their  objective  and  subjective  truth. 
j  ;>24.  We  gather  these  separate  inferences  into  the  compre- 
hensive formula:  E\-ery  form  of  religious  duty  is 
n\*nma—  enf'ircci]  by  the  conscience  so  far.  and  so  far  only. 
***"'  as  the  oidigation  to  i>erfonD  it  is  a  natural  and 

iii'rt'fisarT  inference  from  whatever  is  accepted  aa  n-ligioui 
tnilli.  Kflit;tous  duty  is  in  its  nature  more  sacred  than  duty 
in  any  othi-r  furm.  liecause  the  influences  of  religious  moti>"es 
and  finvois  are  more  nee<ied,  and  are  mon;  effective,  than  those 
whii-h  enfurctf  duties  of  any  other  description.  God  is  nearer 
ti>  nutn  than  any  other  |)erson  can  be.  He  touches  man  nmn 
cou^Uuitly.  oud  al  pointsof  contact  to  which  no  other  being 
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can  have  access.  He  commands  a  reverence  which  by  divine 
right  takes  precedence  of  eveiy  other  species  of  worship.  He 
exacts  a  gratitude  which  no  other  benefactor  can  claim.  He 
enforces  personal  loyalty  and  obedience  such  as  no  other  ruler 
caUs  forth.  He  requires  repentance  with  an  emphasis  which  no 
other  offended  father  and  sovereign  can  possibly  assert ;  and 
he  manifests  a  patience  under  n<^lect  and  ingratitude,  which 
DO  other  injured  being  can  be  conceived  to  exemplify.  The 
miit«  patience  of  the  living  and  loving  Father  of  men,  which 
is  manifest  in  nature,  ia  consummated  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Him  who  was  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory."  In  all 
these  methods  and  arguments,  does  God  make  his  appeal  to 
the  conaciencG ;  and  to  each  of  these  appeals  docs  conscience 
respond.  It  follows  that  the  man  who  obeys  conscience,  and 
loves  duty,  must  in  his  heart  love  and  obey  God. 

S  325.  Those  principles  explain  the  relations  of  morality  to 
religion.  They  enable  us  to  see  that  morality  fur- 
niches  the  criteria  by  which  to  try  and  judge  religion  Boniitr  m 
in  its  objective  principles  and  its  practical  spirit.  "*•*"• 
They  dissipate  the  notion,  that,  while  religion  in  some  form  is 
S  necessity,  any  one  of  its  forms  is  as  good  as  another;  the 
form  in  which  each  generation  shapes  and  utters  its  concep- 
tions of  the  divine,  and  expresses  its  aspirations,  being  the 
best  fitted  to  its  wants.  Those  who  adopt  this  theory  ur^o 
the  following ;  Each  people  and  race  must  form  some  ideas  of 
the  Unseen,  which  are  imaged  in  temple  and  statue  and  shrine, 
and  before  which  each  presents  its  ritual  of  sacrifice  or  oflcr- 
ing,  of  prayer  or  song.  Whatever  either  may  l>e,  each  one 
meets  the  wants  and  expresses  the  culture  of  the  worshippers; 
except  that  every  religion  in  a  sense  elevates  the  people  who 
accept  it,  lifting  them  up  to  a  higher  stage,  and  contributing  its 
impulse  to  human  progress.  Therefore  one  religion  is  as  good 
as  another ;  or,  rather,  the  religion  which  any  people  may 
conceive  or  frame  is  the  best  and  only  religion  that  is  possible 
for  their  needs. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SPECIAL  REUGIOUS  DUTIES. 

S  326.  It  Las  already  been  explained,  that,  while  morality 
b^JDS  with  the  ^arpoees  and  dispoBitions  as  voluntary  acts 
ftnd  states,  it  does  not  end  with  either,  but  reaches  forward  to 
the  feelings  and  external  actions.  This  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  religious  duties,  inasmuch  as  religion  is  the  last  and  noblest 
ontcome,  as  well  as  the  inmost  spring  and  manifestation,  of  a 
right  moral  character. 

The  first  and  most  comprehensive  of  religious  duties  is  to 
possess  a  religious  character,  such  as  is  justified  and  ^^  ^o  poucu 
required  by  the  conscience.  No  duty  can  be  truly  •  ""b'om 
moral  which  does  not  spring  from  the  character,  which  ■■ 
No  character  can  be  morally  right  which  docs  not  •*^'"'' 
consciously  or  unconsciously  recognize  religions  motives,  and 
impel  to  religious  duties.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  man  should 
be  good  at  heart,  whose  religious  faith  is  neither  definite  nor 
settled.  Education,  pre-occupations,  prejudices,  and  ignorance 
may  hinder  or  embarrass  the  development  of  the  religious  emo- 
tions and  activities.  While,  for  such  defects,  the  man  is  more 
or  less  responsible,  he  may  stQl  in  heart  be  true,  not  only  to 
oonscience,  but  to  God.  Indeed,  if  a  man  is  true  to  the  one,  he 
most  be  true  to  the  other.  Such  exceptions  prove,  rather  than 
weaken,  the  rule  that  the  first  and  great  duty  of  man  is  to  pos- 
■esa  a  religions  character.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  and  of  reason : 
*'  Thoa  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart." 


ii.",4  ELEMEXTS  OF  MORAL   SCIEXCE.  [§3?? 

The  L-haractiT  is  luanifeslo*!  anil  stren<rtheneil  by  appropriale 
TbU  ftkoHid  ^l'^'^'^-*^  aolioiis.  Those  are  ihreefolil,  —  the  intellrtt- 
WBaaifo*!-  iial.  the  I'imitional.  an<i  the  oxtornaK  —  eonstitutiDg 
thri'i*  L'hisdvs  (»f  duties;  the  will,  the  immiTlute 
a::i-itt  of  the  i hit  if  u I  iir  ethical  chiK^sing,  Iviiig  supposed  tu  l« 
preM'iit,  aud  to  auiuiate  aud  direct  each  and  all  of  thc^  fontf 
of  action. 

$  M27.  The  intellectual  duties,  or  duties  of  faith,  are  compff- 
iBtenertul  heude^l  under  the  nile,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ereij 
^■tiM  Jr'  '"'**"  ^^  iH>sses3  correct,  complete,  and  fixed  religion 
faith.  opinions.     All  religious   motives,  as  has  hcen  ex- 

plained, areileiivi*!!  from  faith  in  spiritual  lieings  and  tiuthi. 
Tlu'^e  truth>  do  not  touch  the  spirit,  nor  address  the  senseit 
extvpt  on  iiUretpient  and  extrai>nlinary  occa>i«.»us.     Kveniftiie 
one  or  llie  *ftlier  or  IkmIj  were  true,  what  i>  believed  couceniii£ 
nl  ill  "urns  ol»jet-ts  nm>t  l>e  asserted  and  as>enieil  t«>  in  tbo  form  " 
of  i •pinions  or  a  creed.     Tlle^e  truths  are  capaMe  of  an  ex- 
li;m«»tle>s  variety  of    statement,  argumi'iit    and    aj>iHial.     It  is 
csMiili:il  even  to  one*s  intellect ual  eneivv.   tliat    his    rtliirioas 
crti  «l  ^lioiiltl  he  held  tlrnilv,  and,  m>  far  as  he  is  a  n^asonable 
and  tliinkiiiLT  bein^r.  tlr.it  it  should  he  hi'hl  rat i«  mall v  aud  wisk-lv. 
No    far  as  a  man   is  inicerlain  and  iudetinite  in  liis  reliiiions 
l»«lief,  so  far  is  the  power  of  his  faith  to  cuntn>l  ami  animate 
his  feel  in  lis  and  conduct  weakened  or  destrov^^nl.     The  endw 
de^lriietion  of  an  uttered  and  reasoned  cri'cd  miLrlit  not  iuvolw 
the  ahsolute  negation  of  religious  faith,  for  the  reason  that  one's 
latent  and  unexpressed  belief  may  survive  that  assent  which  i> 
the  produet  and  takes  the  form  of  reflection  and  logic :  sui'h  » 
neirative  cn-eil.  however,  must  greatly  weaken,  if  it  iloes  m«t 
wholly  suspend  the  operation  of  religious  motives,  for  the  n?S' 
son  that  the  weaki-ning  of  conscious  intelligt^nt  assent  involves 
the  weakening  of  religi»)us  imjuilse  and  inspiratitm.     The  re 
ligitjus  opinions  shouhl  be  corn'ct.  in  order  that  the  truth  rf 
motives  should  be  representeil ;  they  should  be  conipKto.  ii>^^  I 
these  motives  may  be  harmonious  and  well-rounded ;  aii^l  \}k}  J  ; 
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riiould  be  fixed,  in  order  that  they  ma;  act  with  the  energy 
which  is  required. 

S  328.  If  the  attainment  and  retention  of  faith  are  obliga- 
tory, it  IB  also  obligatory  to  use  the  means  which  are  ^  ^^ 
essential  to  these  effects.  The  time,  the  thought,  thBawBi 
the  reading  and  reflectiou,  which  may  be  demanded, 
riioald  be  expended  with  a  conscieutious  spirit.  Inasmuch 
ilao  aa  the  decbion  of  questions  of  faith  may  be  more  or  Icsa 
■fleeted  by  the  inclinations  and  prejudices,  these  inquiries  should 
be  eondncted  in  an  honest  and  candid  temper.  Special  care 
dKMild  be  taken,  that  no  biasing  influences  should  withdraw 
Bte  attestioa  from  any  impoiiant  evidence,  or  persuade  to  par- 
Hat  or  one-sided  views.  When  a  conclusion  is  reached,  it 
ttonld  be  distinctly  avowed  to  others  in  all  self-respecting  ways. 
Id  order  that  it  may  be  positive  for  one's  self  and  pledged  to 
Vtitera.  This  is  the  more  necessary  if  the  profession  of  one's 
^th  involves  any  sacrifice  of  reputation  or  social  position,  or 
Ifiecomfort.  The  genenil  obligation  to  truth  and  mauliness,  to 
Mj  nothing  of  special  duties  to  one's  self  and  to  God,  exacts 
ttiis  duty. 

Tbere  are  pecalior  obligations  which  rest  upon  every  mun  Hlth  lespeci 
ta  tiM  rellgloD  in  wLlcli  he  has  been  educated.  The  religioua  a-,,[^  g^l. 
hub  >nd  opinions  of  ever;  child  and  jouCh  are  necessarltf  ^tlau  la 
■nented  at  flrat  by  the  Kacliing  of  others,  and  ore  founded  tk»  nrliloa 
■M7  largely  on  the  conildBnce  which  we  give  to  our  kinsfolk  orirmdlUoaal 
^dtriends.  We  say  vary  largely,  but  not  wholly;  (or  what-  **"■• 
■WMX  in  OUT  tradltioniil  Islth  Ib  true,  and  la  fitted  to  our  nitture  ai  truth, 
irtU  bo  recponded  to  b;  the  conscience  even  of  a  child,  and  even  Impart 
K  awiction  and  sacredness  to  much  that  Is  erroneous  and  detective.  As 
m  grow  older,  we  ore  necessarily  summoned  to  the  duty  of  Jnatirylng  our 
^fitli  to  our  rellecllve  Judgment.  In  doing  this,  we  must  revise  this  taitb 
a  tbe  light  ol  our  maturer  and  more  Independent  tbinklng.  This  process 
jbonld  be  conducted  with  all  the  thoroughness  possible,  with  all  the  aids 
rtilch  the  community  ol  believers  can  give,  with  all  the  cHCkal  suggestions 
■fblcb  iiminn  enforces,  and  with  an  honest  and  earnest  desire  to  find  and 
told  the  truth. 

Upon  tbe  issue  ol  such  an  Inquiry  concerning  one's  lalth,  will  depend  the 
■eat  importaat  consequences  to  the  moral  life.    Every  man  who  thinks 


^ 
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npon  the  emotions ;  and  therefore  strong  and  warm  emotions 
are  properly  required  as  the  measure  and  evidence  of  religious 
fidelity.  Indeed,  faith  in  the  religious  and  etipecially  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  tlie  term,  is  conceived  as  partly  intellectual 
and  partly  emotional ;  blending  the  assent  of  the  intellect  with 
the  consent  of  the  heart.  It  involves  definite  and  permanent 
convictions,  and  implies  eaniest  and  intense  emotion. 

The  prominent  forms  of  religious  feeling  are  reverence,  grati- 
tude, penitence,  trust,  hope,  i)eace,  and  joy.    Hence  j.^    ^  . 
these  arc  all  enjoined  as  positive  duties.     Inasmuch,   r«Ufrioua 
however,  as  men  differ  very  widely  in  respect  to  '**"■*• 
temperament  and  emotional  habits,  these  differences  are  partly 
constitutional,  and  partly  the  results  of  inward  and  outward 
calture.     No  fixed  standaixl  of  duty,  or  ideal  of  acliiovonient, 
can  be  definitely  conceived,  or  imiK)sod  upon  all.     Individu- 
ality in  religious  emotion  should  be  most  strcnuousl}*  guarded 
and  conceded,  as  the  only  security  against  cant  and  hypoc- 
risy. 

The  exercise  and  culture  of  the  religious  affections  is  an  in- 
dispensable and  essential  duty,  for  tlie  reason  tliat  Doty  of 
it  is  through  these  emotions  that  religious  truth  ***•  ""•• 
holds  and  increases  its  power  over  the  man.  The  emotions 
themselves  are  the  most  efficient  of  which  man  is  capiible. 
When  thoroughly  aroused  and  constantly  sustained,  they  ex- 
elude  and  control  every  inferior  affection.  It  is  useless  to 
contend  against  appetite  and  ambition  and  greed  and  indo- 
lence and  pride,  so  long  as  no  superior  and  warmer  feeling 
takes  their  place.  But  the  instant  that  any  man  yields  his 
heart  to  the  love  and  gratitude  and  hope  which  are  ready  to  be 
kindled  by  the  revelation  of  God  and  Christ  and  heaven,  he  has 
gamed  the  victory.  He  has  fulfilled  the  precept,  "AValk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fiilfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."   pntiwof 

§  330.  The  duties   of  religious  action  are  bnid-   reUirionii 
ing,   because  they  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
manifestations  of  the  purposes  and  emotions.     As  all  actions 
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should  be  imi^llcd  and  controlled  by  religfoos  motives,  ereij 
act  enforced  by  the  conscience  becomes  a  religious  duty.  Ai 
no  intention  or  feeling  can  be  regarded  as  complete  autH  it 
has  been  expresseil  and  embodied  in  word  or  look  or  deed, 
the  oMigation  to  purpose  and  feel  indudes  the  obligatioD 
to  8|x*ak  and  look  and  act  rightly.  The  doctrine  so  emphiti- 
rally  enipb.-isi2ed  in  the  Christian  ethics,  that  the  heart  Ib  ail 
in  all.  tliat  the  tnee  must  be  good  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  good, 
\\A6  not  infrei|uently  been  abused  to  excuse  from  extemil 
ai*tii>n.  and  even  to  sanction  actions  that  are  questiooablei 
unilor  the  seemingly  fair  but  actually  foul  casuistry  that  good 
intentii»ns  excui^e  or  hallow  injurious  deeds.  The  security 
al:aiIl^t,  auil  the  protection  from,  these  perversions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  principle  that  the  good  tree  must  and  will  bring 
forth  i:«H>l  fruit. 

Whoii  wo  prvH-ootl  to  name  and  classify  the  relisious  dutics« 
we  :iii«l  oursolvos  einbaiTiisstHl  l»y  the  truth,  that,  iuasmuch  as 
i-vorv  art  i»f  ilutv  is  onforiHil  l»v  rolisrious  motives,  it  follows 
that  i-Vi-rv  oMijiutorv  art  is  a  ri4i«zious  dutv.     "Whatsoever  we 
di».  Wf  are  iviniiiaiuUtl  to  do  it  "  as  unto  the  Lonl."     For  the 
reasons  alre:nly  jriveu,  wo  limit  ourselves  to  acts  that  are  the 
oxi'ressit.in  and,  s<.>  to  sjioak,  the  completion,  of  some  inlontioo 
i\liieh  is  directly  cvniccmeil  with  personal  homage  or  emotion 
or  honor  to  (.mhI.     Such  are  the  duties  of  professing  our  rvli- 
gious  faith,  of  imparting  it  to  others,  and  the  expression  of 
our  emotions  in  the  si>-called  acts  of  private  and  social  worship 
by  meditation,  praisi*.  and  prayer. 

§  :>:»!.    T'j  jtro/ess  our  faiths  is   an   act   to  which  we  are 
Dnt   of  ii"P^*ll^*'l  by  every  right  impulse  from  within,  and 

prore«»Uf  fn>ni  which  we  are  restrained  onlv  by  hostilitv  or 
a  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  others.  To  re- 
frain fn>m  an  act  so  natural  and  reasonable,  is  ignoble ;  Inking 
not  only  immoral  but  also  unmanly,  and  hence  an  offence 
against  conscience.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  the  motives  to  fidelity 
art*  most  innx^rative,  the  offence  is  most  serious.     It  not  onlj 
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betrays  weakness  of  principle,  but  it  tends  to  weaken  it. 
Hence  the  importance  attached  to  the  confession  of  one's  faith, 
and  the  duty  of  doing  this  at  the  exposure  or  sacrifice  even  of 
Ufe. 

It  is  needful  for  others,  also,  that  we  not  only  confess  our 
faith,  but  that  we  seek  to  impart  it  to  others.  If  our  faith  is 
believed  to  be  important  or  essential  to  ourselves,  it  is  or  may 
be  equally  needed  by  our  fellow-men.  Heuce  conscieuce  bids 
OS  assert  and  defend  and  exteud  it,  so  far  as  we  may,  with  an 
earnestness  aud  zeal  which  are  proportionate  to  the  importance 
of  the  blessing  which  wc  seek  to  impart.  Christianity  assumes 
that  its  truths  and  motives  are  needed  by  men  just  in  propor- 
tion to  their  indifference  or  unwillingness  to  believe  and  obey 
it.  The  duty  of  proclaiming  it  aud  defending  it,  of  bringing 
mcD,  if  possible,  to  accept  it  as  true  and  practically  supreme, 
may  often  be  measured  by  the  intensity  of  this  very  indiffer- 
ence and  dislike. 

In  professing  and  propagating  our  faith,  as  in  the  discbai^e 
of  all  duties,  we  are  bound  to  use  sound  discrimination  and 
wise  expediency  ;  our  love  for  the  truth  "should  abound  with 
all  judgment."  We  are  neither  commanded  nor  permitted  to 
offend  i^inst  good  manners,  or  to  be  obtrusive  or  dog- 
matical or  intolerant  or  censorious  or  impatient.  "The 
servant  of  the  Lord  should  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  with  all 
men,"  ete. 

S  S32. '  The  duties  of  worship  have  imme<1iate  respect  to  Glod. 
We  owe  and  pay  them  directly  to  him.  Inasmuch  i^u^ot 
as  we  are  made  in  his  image  as  spiritual  beings,  "anyy. 
and  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  open  to  his  inspection; 
inasmuch  also  as  he  has  access  to  the  inmost  springs  of  our 
Inner  life, — we  are  capable  of  direct  comniunication  or  spiritual 
iatercourse  with  him  in  the  ways  of  praise  and  gratitude,  and 
confession  and  petition.  "  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  wor- 
ship him  must  worship  him  in  si)irit  and  iu  truth  ;  for  the 
Fftther  aeeketh  such  to  worship  him. 


.  i>  Ab  Batnnd  lefaofaa  « 

k  aad  Ike  trader  hi*c.  «(  6el. 
t  Vt  Ikew  caMtioM*  ha*  bwn  mcplainei  im  fl*fr> 
TlH  t^ruMtoi  of  ifavM  IB  act  is  tiut  [niimriiwiH 
4  — loril  tribal*  to  <iod  ■■  we  think  of  him  aiut  feel  tBMwk 
■,  vlilrh  Ml  rigbt-bcartnl  peraoo  woalil  chouse  to  witbiukL 
r  fait  to  axfTOm.  Whether  the  ottennce  be  in  pnvatB.  in  Ae 
.,r  ["Trti.riJtl  .-.intnuinioH  witli  tii,'  Fmb.-r  i.':..  -  ■  ni  3 
p.'i'M'l  ;  'ir  in  jmhlio,  lui'i.T  tlio  insiiimciou  mi  30.-;:ii  s.  ru:  1:;.; 
|iniioi',  —  iviir''lii|>  !■<  .1  iliity,  ami  q.'ih;  tin'  li."ss  I-e-'^m.-^?  :  -i 
yx'w  il>'iii'  fiMiii  wliii'li  x\w.  rii^t-lii'arcetl  mau  i.tuiaiT  -^J5ix 
Tli>^  I'Tiiit  ami  forniiilism  wlii.-ii  ot'tv'n  >;uarnt-r.T::t?  iie  t-  r-::? 
,^t  ill,-  uno^-.Uivst.-it  \-\  :n'  -i-iiw  ox.iis*'.  n  w  r'.tr  -■■-•- r  -jr- 
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InstitatiODB  and  d&js  and  HcasonB  for  worship  ;  all  of  which,  if 
Bot  enforced  by  any  positive  revelation  or  authority,  would 
oome  into  being  by  the  spontaneoua  impalBeB  of  a  cominoQ 
relationship  to  God.' 

We  do  not  diacuaa  here  the  natnre  or  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cbnrcb,  nor  the  obligation  to  observe  tbe  Lord's  Day,  nor 
ttie  sacrednesB  or  authority  of  any  other  scriptural  institution : 
we  simply  assert  the  duty  of  social  worship  as  enforced  by 
every  man's  conscience  when  confronted  with  the  sight  or  pres- 
ence of  God. 

The  expression  of  tbe  religious  emotions  in  acts  and  instita- 
tationa  of  worship  baa  a  most  important  indirect  imrttumf 
influence  on  tbe   future  of  an  individual  and  the  ** 

community.  This  circumstance  enhances  the  obligation  to  the 
performance  of  this  class  of  duties.  The  neglect  or  non- 
exercise  of  outward  religious  manifestations  involves  sloth  and 
torpor  in  the  sensibilitieB  themselves.  If  worship  and  gratitude 
are  withheld,  the  sensual  and  selGab  impulses  and  emotions 
Which  these  higher  impulses  are  fitted  to  exclude  and  restrain 
are  certain  to  control  the  man.  They  connect  themselves  with 
•U  the  associations  and  actions.  They  are  inwrought  into  the 
habits,  and  attain  an  unnatural  strength  and  predominance ; 
while  the  superior  impulses  are  dwarfed  in  their  capacity,  or 
are  igDominiously  overlooked  and  neglected.  If  nothing  worse 
fdlowa,  tbe  man  disuses  his  noblest  feelings ;  and  the  capaci^ 
to  call  them  into  quick  and  active  exercise  dwindles  into  feeble- 
ness. Such  a  man  practically  renounces  his  birthright,  by  fail- 
ing, by  acts  and  habits  of  worship,  to  rccc^nize  his  inheritance 
of  immortality  and  his  kinship  with  God. 

To  worship  in  the  forms  of  praise  and  gratitude,  is  aa  natural 
for  man  as  it  is  to  breathe.     In  this  natural  worship  as  a  scnti- 

I  Thia  obligation  iDvolTei  in  aome  aense  tho  recotcnftlon  ot  the  Church 
as  ao  OTKantzBd  Institution,  which  baa  equal  Impoitanco  and  pcrmanuDce 
with  the  family  and  the  state,  but  which,  for  obvious  leauoaB,  we  do  not 
Ineliide  within  tlie  plan  of  tliis  treatise. 
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neas  of  spiritual  lawa.  Th«  magic  sympathy  and  power  which 
one  person  exerts  over  another,  the  strange  likings  and  mislik- 
iDgs  which  often  appear  in  human  affections,  and  awaken  unex- 
pected impulses  to  action,  the  singular  and  myBterious  invasion 
of  unanticipated  im^es  and  thoughts,  surest  many  reasons 
why  God  might  be  supposed  to  inspire  and  move  to  manifold 
thoughts  and  purposes  such  as,  without  such  aid  or  iofluencei 
would  never  be  experienced.  For  these  reasons,  most  scientific 
theista  will  consent  that  God  may  possibly  answer  the  petitions 
of  men  by  spiritual  aid  and  blessing. 

But  when  the  question  concerns  physical  effects  or  phe- 
nomena, the  objections,  at  &rst  thought,  seem  to 
be  insuperable.  Slateriol  forces  are  fixed  in  their  pkrdoi 
operation  by  unchanging  laws;  they  are  so  corre-  ^J!^!,^ 
lated  to  one  another,  and  (so  to  speak)  so  constantly 
proceeding  in  and  out  from  one  another,  that  to  suppose  the 
quantity  of  force  to  be  changed  an  iota,  or  a  single  law  to  be 
slighted  or  set  aside,  is  to  abandon  science,  and  to  render  exi>e- 
ricncc  impossible.  Prayer  that  is  petition,  it  is  argued,  cannot 
be  a  physical  force ;  that  is,  as  the  proposition  is  understood, 
prayer  cannot  produce  or  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  event 
to  which  physical  agencies  are  proximate.  The  phrase  "  physi- 
cal force"  when  used  in  such  a  connection  is  obviously  ambigu- 
ons.  It  may  mean  a  force  which  is  itself  only  physical,  or  it 
may  signify  a  force  which  makes  it«elf  manifest  or  efleclJTe  by 
changes  and  effects  that  are  only  mat«rial.  Thinking  or  feel- 
ing or  choice,  as  exercised  by  men,  except  on  the  theory  of  the 
materialist,  are  not  physical  but  psychical  forces ;  and  yet,  in 
the  daily  experience  of  myriads  of  human  beings,  they  control 
and  alter  manifold  physical  phenomena,  so  faratjeast  as  the 
movements  of  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned.  They  dis- 
turb and  alter  the  correlations  of  purely  physical  agents,  evok- 
iDg  agencies  which  without  them  would  never  have  appeared, 
and  preventing  others  from  occurring.  More  than  this  is  true : 
not  only  do  they  affect  physical  phenomena  in  human  and 
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mnTTi^i  bodx»«  V»at  throogfa  them  they  alter  the  very  ^^  course 
cf  nxtxire  "  iUMrIf  by  chaziges  ia  forests  and  streams  ;  drying  or 
fliXMlin£  fertile  plains,  one  or  boih,  by  destroying  villages,  and 
svc^-uxg  cities  into  the  sea. 

If  a  sfiiritaal  force,  when  intimately  oonnecteil  with  matter, 
^^  can  accomplish  physical  changes  like  these,  what 
*  shall  we  say  of  the  capacity  of  the  Eternal  Spirit 
■Bi  te«ft«f  to  effect  many  more  and  vastly  greater  changes,  if 
■""■"^  indeed  he  is  not  more  nearlv  related  to  the  forces 

of  nanzre  than  the  human  spirit  is  to  the  body  ?  He  woald  be 
a  rash  man  who  woold  deny  that  He  who  created  and  upholds 
tbe^e  fv^vs  by  Ids  immanent  and  apholding  [>ower,  may  so 
XTLanifi'St,  direct,  and  combine  them  as  to  accomplish  any  pbvsi- 
caJ  eifect  w  hioh  be  pleases,  in  answer  to  prayer,  in  entire  con- 
s>UL-/v  w::L  ihv  i;iw>  which  ht-  hits  iinjH.^>til  u|»on  them. 

1:  i>  i:::>'nai:i,  b«'Wvvvr,  to  diatiniiuish  the  existence  of  a 
f-  r^.-  Ar.i  :"^  '*;.w>.  fr»-»:u  the  tiocurrence  of  a  phenomenon  or  the 
J  r- ■..:':■. .n  t.'f  an  itTiv-:.  Wo  might  even  a^^ort,  that  though 
ih'-  f  rvxs  oi  the  i'hy>ieal  univer^o  and  their  laws  have  uevor 
car^oi  fn.-:::  the  K-jinuiiig,  and  even  while  not  a  particlf  of 
i:.a::«  r  l.;is  Kxa  de>:i\'veii,  the  effect  of  these  forces  in  tlieir 
cxr..':  iiit'i  aoti^-n  has  never  Ken  in  any  two  instants  precisely 
the  s:v:i:e.  Forxvs  and  laws  may  continually  rej>eat  themselves, 
ar.vi  :ho  ^^Ltiiomena  which  c^»uslitute  these  effects  may  never 
K^  alike.  The  tixt-ilness  of  the  agencies  which  are  emplovt-^i 
bv  GvhI  in  the  cv^nvluct  of  the  universe  commands  the  eootiiltnce 
cf  nun.  The  varirtv  of  the  results,  and  the  wisdom  manifested 
in  t'r.eir  {  nxiuction,  <\MniH4  their  admiration. 

$  o;>4.  Therv*  is  no  condition  of  life,  and  no  circumstancts^ 
under  which  it  is  not  the  duty  of  men  to  ask  foribo 
prwyriatr  t«  Ivr.ctits  which  they  desire,  hoping  to  n:i^s?ive  tbem. 
•Trrj  fvi4i-  ivavcr  in  the  fonn  of  mnition,  as  well  as  in  the 
fonn  of  worship,  is  also  a  most  imix)rtant  dwtv. 
T\w  arrangement  by  whirh  the  reception  of  blessings  of  evcrv 
s<>rt  is  maiie  dciH^ndtut  utK>n  pn^yer  is  most  worthy  of  Go^l.  ^^^'^ 
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iDost  beneSceDt  to  msD.  It  brioga  and  holda  man  to  his  appro- 
priate place,  with  respect  to  his  Father  id  beaveQ,  in  tlie  con- 
stant re<x^uition  of  tiis  dependence,  in  gratitude  for  favors 
received,  in  hope  that  what  he  seeks  may  be  gained  for  the 
asking,  and  in  filial  submission  to  the  divine  wisdom  should  the 
blessing  be  denied. 

Where  the  last  element  is  not  present,  the  true  spirit  of 
prayer  is  absent.  Dictation  to  the  Supreme,  under  g^^^i^oB 
the  fair  guise  of  what  is  called  importunity,  is  in-  """tui  to 
compatible  with  the  temper  which  qualifies  man  to 
pniy  at  all.  Confidence  that  tbe  particular  blessing  asked  for 
will  be  given,  though  disguised  under  the  uame  of  tbe  assurance 
of  faith,  goes  beyond  the  terms  of  any  promise  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  inference.  Earnestness,  minuteness,  fervor, 
frequency  in  petitions,  are  all  enforced  by  nature  and  the  Scrip- 
tares;  but  dictation  and  assurance  arc  most  offensive  to  the 
conscience,  and  may  become  insidious  and  degrading  sins. 
All  needed  rules  for  prayer  arc  provided  ;  and  every  difficulty 
is  met  by  the  spirit  of  the  direction,  "  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven."  The  authority  for  employing  peti- 
tions for  good  is  ample  in  the  words :  *'  If  ye  then,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  him?  " 

"  More  thlnga  are  wroaght  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  ol.    Wherefore  lot  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  lountaln,  both  by  night  and  day; 
For  what  are  men  better  tlian  sheep  or  goatc, 
TfaHt  nourish  a  blind  lite  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  Ood,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer, 
Both  for  themsolvea  and  tbuao  who  call  thom  triends? 
For  BO  the  whole  round  earth  Is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  ot  Qod." 
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